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LITERARY    REMAINS 


OF    THE   LATE 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


SONN  ET. 

Written  on  seeing  Bewick's  Chalk-Drawing  of  the  Head  o/Hazlitt. 

BY  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 


Thus  Hazlitt  looked  !   There's  life  in  everj'  line ! 

Soul— language — fire  that  color  could  not  give, 
See  !  on  that  brow  how  pale-robed  thought  divine, 

In  an  embodied  radiance  seems  to  live  ! 
Ah!  in  the  gaze  of  that  entranced  eye. 

Humid,  yet  burning,  there  beams  passion's  flame, 

Lighting  the  cheek,  and  quivering  through  the  frame  ; 
While  round  the  lips,  the  odour  of  a  sigh 

Yet  hovers  fondly,  and  its  shadow  sits 
Beneath  the  channel  of  the  glowing  thought 

And  fire-clothed  eloquence,  which  comes  in  fits 

Like  Pythiac  inspiration  ! Bewick,  taught 

By  thee,  in  vain  doth  slander's  venom'd  dart 

Do  its  foul  work  'gainst  him.     This  head  miist  own  a  heart. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Whatever  my  ambition,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  ofler  to  the 
reader  either  a  history  of  my  lather's  mind,  or  a  critical  analysis  of  his  works. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  name  he  has  transmitted  me  to  throw  any 
gratuitous  discredit  upon  it  by  attempting  a  task  wliich,  looking  to  the  very 
high  power  essential  to  its  due  fulfilment,  I  fairly  confess  myself  unequal 
to.  So  far,  however,  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  I  need  not  regret  my 
inability.  Some  of  those  fine  spirits  with  whom  my  father  was  associated 
in  life  have  sanctioned  my  attempt  by  gracing  it  with  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  of  him,  and  these,  with  the  eloquent  tribute  to  his  genius 
and  cliaracter,  which  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  most  estimated  of  his 
contemporaries,  Mr.  Buhver,  has  done  me  the  kindness  of  sketching  out, 
render  all  apology  to  the  readers  of  the  present  paper  supcrduous. 

All  that  I  propose  to  do  is  briefly  testate  the  fewand  slightly  diversified 
circumstances  of  my  father's  passage  through  his  "  brief  mortality,"  which, 
like  that  of  most  literary  men,  was  made  up  of  what  is  much  less  strange 
than  fiction.  From  early  youth  his  mind  was  so  intently  occupied  in  the 
search  after  abstract  moral  and  political  truth,  and  in  the  endeavor  by 
its  enunciation  to  raise  the  character  and  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  little  time  remained  to  him  for  that  various  communication 
with  the  outer  world  which  is  generally  understood  as  constituting  the 
*  interesting'  matter  of  man's  life. 

My  father,  who  was  born  April  10,  1778,  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Ilazlitt,  a  Dissenting  INIinister  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion:  a  man  who  threughout  the  course  of  a  life  of  eighty- 
four  years  merited  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect  which  few  men  obtain, 
and  fewer  still  deserve.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  from  Murch's  very 
interesting  'History  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers',  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered quite  relevant  to  my  subject,  as  giving  some  account  of  the  man 
under  whose  instruction  and  example  my  father's  mind  was  formed  in  the 
love  of  freedom  and  honesty. 

"  The  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  M.  A.,  was  born  at  Shann  Hill,  near  Tip- 
perary,  1737.  At  about  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  five  years,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Ai'ts.  Though  brought  up  in  orthodox  principles,  at  the  time  of  his  quit- 
ting the  University  he  was  an  Unitarian.  His  first  settlement  was  with  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wisbeach,  in  1764,  where  he  remained  two 
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years.  Here  he  married  Miss  Loftus,  of  that  town,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  with  their  mother  survived  him.  From  Wisbeach 
he  removed  to  Marshfield,  and  thence  to  Maidstone,  where  he  remained 
nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  sev- 
eral eminent  men,  and  frequently  met  Dr.  Franklin.  From  INIaidstone,  he 
removed,  in  1780,  to  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Bandon,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  where  he  continued  three  years.  In  this  place  he  exerted 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  American  prisoners  confined  at  Kinsale,  and  his 
manly  exposure,  in  the  public  prints,  of  the  cruelties  exercised  towards 
them'by  the  soldiery,  considerably  improved  their  condition.  On  the  close 
of  the  war  with  America,  he  removed  from  Bandon  to  New  York  with  his 
wife  and  family,  where  he  arrived  in  May  1783,  and  shortly  after  proceed- 
ed to  Philadelphia.  On  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
General  for  New  Jersey,  then  sitting  at  Burlington,  sent  a  deputation  to 
invite  him  to  preach  before  them,  which  he  did.  At  Philadelphia  he  stayed 
fifteen  months,  and  besides  preaching  occasionally  at  various  places  of 
worship  there,  he  delivered  during  the  winter,  in  the  college,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  exceedingly  well 
received.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  preach,  by  invitation,  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Boston  ;  but  a  report  of  his  heterodox  principles  arriving  be- 
fore him,  prevented  a  settlement  amongst  them.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  visit  to  this 
town  was  not  however  in  vain  ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  first  Unitarian  church  at  Boston.  Here  the  Univer- 
sity ofiered  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  he 
declined.  He  also  published  various  tracts  in  support  of  Unitarian  princi- 
ples; and  having  remained  in  America  two  years,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  exertions  of  Dr.  Priestly,  whose  acquaintance  he  enjoyed, 
he  returned  whh  his  family  to  England,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  In  this  place  he  resided  up- 
wards of  twenty-six  years,  and  published  three  volumes  of  sermons,  which 
had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  In  1813  he  retired  from  the  Ministry, 
and  lived  some  time  at  Addlestone,  in  Surrey,  afterwards  at  Bath,  and 
finally  at  Crediton,  where,  in  1820,  he  died." 

Immediately  after  settling  at  Wem,  as  stated  in  the  above  sketch,  my 
grandfather  proceeded  to  the  task  of  educating  his  son  AVilliam,  now 
nearly  six  years  of  age  ;  a  task  which  the  docility  and  vivid  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupil  rendered  not  merely  easy,  but  delightful.  I  have  a  min- 
iature portrait  of  my  father  painted  at  about  this  time  by  his  brother 
John  :  the  mild  intelligence  of  the  countenance  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  children  in  some  of  Correggio's  pictures,  and  was  a  faithful 
indication  of  the  mind  within.  I  shall  here  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting from  an  article  in  the  '  Monthly  Repository,'*  a  passage  bearing 
on  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  which  appears  to  me  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  most  pure  and  perfect  state  of  human  existence,  the  most  etherial 
in  mind,  being  fresh  from  the  creative  hand  ;  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
benevolent  of  heart,  being  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  outer  world  and  all 
its  bitter  disappointments,  the  sweetest  and  yet  the  most  pathetic,  were 
it  only  from  the  extreme  sense  of  beauty,  is  the  early  youth  of  genius. 

*  By  the  author  of  the  '  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,'  &c. 
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'Alone  in  the  acuteness  of  its  general  sensibility — unsynipathised  with  in 
its  peculiar  view  of  nature  ;  its  heart  without  utterance,  and  its  intellect  a 
mind  penetrated  by  the  warmth  of  the  dawnintj  sun,  but  unopened  by  it^ 
meridian  beams, — the  child  of  genius  wanders  fortii  into  the  fields  and 
woods,  an  embodied  imagination ;  an  elemental  being  yearning  for  opera- 
tion, but  knowing  not  its  mission.  .V  powerful  destiny  heaves  for  deve- 
lopment in  its  bosom  ;  it  feels  the  prophetic  waves  surging  to  and  fro  ; 
but  all  is  indistinct  and  vast:  cavcrned,  spell-bound,  aimless  and  rife  with 
siglis.  It  has  little  retrospection,  and  that  little  of  no  importance  ;  its 
heart  and  soul  are  in  the  future,  a  glorified  dream.  Memory,  with  all  its 
melancholy  pleasures  and  countless  pains,  is  for  the  old,  and  chiefly  for 
the  prematurely  old  ;  but  youth  is  a  vision  of  the  islands  of  the  blest ;  it 
tells  its  own  fairy-tale  to  itself,  and  is  at  once  the  hero  and  inventor.  It 
revels  in  the  radiance  of  years  to  come,  nor  ever  dreams  that  the  little 
daisy  on  the  lawn,  so  smilingly  beheld,  or  so  tenderly  gathered  from  its 
green  bed,  shall  make  the  whole  heart  ache  with  all  thq  past,  when  it  meets 
the  eye  some  years  hence.  If  this  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  youth  in 
general,  it  is  so  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  with  the  youth  of  genius.  At 
this  early  period  of  the  life  of  such  a  being,  impressions  of  moral  and  physical 
beauty  exist  in  ecstatic  sensation  rather  than  in  sentiment :  a  practical 
feeling  and  instinct,  not  a  theory  or  rule  of  right.  Conscious  only  of  its 
everworking  sensibility,  and  dim  aspirations,  boundless  as  dim, — utterly 
unconscious  of  its  talent,  powers,  or  means  of  realizing  its  feelings,  the 
child  of  genius  yearns  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  divinity  of  imperishable 
creation,  with  hopes  that  sweep  high  over  the  dull  earth  and  all  its  revolv- 
ing graves  ;  and  lost  in  beatific  abstraction,  it  has  a  positive  foretaste  of 
immortality. 

"  Such  we  may  affirm — if  the  reader  will  add  that  intensity  of  comprehen- 
sion which  pierces  beneath  the  deepest  roots  of  the  heart,  and  to  which  all 
words  are  but  the  earth-like  siirns,  the  finger-marks  of  mortality  pointing  to 
the  profound  elements  of  human  nature, — such  was  the  early  youth  of 
William  Hazlitt." 

In  1787  the  future  teacher  of  mankind  was  put  to  a  day-school  in  Wem, 
of  his  proceedings  at  which  I  shall  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself  in  the 
following  letter  to  his  brother  in  London,  written  early  in  the  next  year,  and 
which  appears  to  me  a  very  characteristic  and  delightful  one.  I  only  re- 
gret that  I  have  so  few  of  his  letters,  but  his  own  correspondence  was  at 
all  times  very  limited,  and  the  exceptions  to  his  throwing  the  letters  he 
received  into  the  fire  as  soon  as  read,  were  very  rare  : — 

"Wem,  Saturday  mornins, 
"March— ,1768. 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  We  were  all  glad  to  hear  that 
you  were  well,  and  that  you  have  so  much  business  to  do.*  We  cannot  be 
happy  without  being  employed.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  go  to 
the  Academy  or  not  and  what  pictures  you  intend  for  the  exhibition.  Tell 
the  exhibitioners  to  finish  the  exhibition  soon  that  you  may  soon  come  and 

*  My  uncle  Joha  had  recently  established  himself  in  London,  in  Great  Russell  street, 
as  a  portrait-painter,  in  which  profession  he  very  rapidly  attained  considerable  eminence, 
and  an  extensive  practice.. 
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see  us.  You  must  send  your  pictures  to  us  directly.  You  want  to  know* 
what  I  do.  I  am  a  busybody,  and  do  many  silly  things  ;  I  drew  eyes  and 
noses  till  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  drawn  a  little  boy,  since  a  man's 
face,  and  a  little  boy's  front  face,  taken  from  a  bust.  Next  Monday  I 
shall  begin  to  read  Ovid's  INIetamorphoses  and  Eutropius.  I  shall  like  to 
know  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  I  can.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  measure  the 
stars.  I  shall  not  I  suppose  paint  the  worse  for  knowing  every  thing  else. 
1  begun  to  cypher  a  fortnight  after  Christmas  and  shall  go  into  the  rule  of 
three  next  week.  I  can  teach  a  boy  of  sixteen  already  who  was  cyphering 
eight  months  before  me ;  is  he  not  a  great  dunce  ?  I  shall  go  though  the 
whole  cyphering  book  this  summer  and  then  I  am  to  learn  Euclid.  We  go 
to  scjiool  at  nine  every  morning.  Three  boys  begin  with  reading  the  Bible. 
Then  I  and  two  others  show  our  exercises.  We  then  read  the  Speaker. 
Then  we  all  set  about  our  lessons,  and  those  who  are  first  ready  say  first. 
At  eleven  we  write  and  cypher.  In  the  afternoon  we  stand  for  places  at 
spelling,  and  I  am  almost  always  first.  We  also  read  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  business  besides.  1  can  say  no  more  about  the  boys  here  :  some  are  so 
sulky  they  wont  play ;  others  are  quarrelsome  because  they  cannot  learn,  and 
are  fit  only  for  fighting  like  stupid  dogs  and  cats.  I  can  jump  four  yards  at  a 
running  jump  and  two  at  a  standing  jump.  I  intend  to  try  you  at  this  wher^t 
you  come  down.  We  are  not  all  well,  for  poor  Peggy*  has  a  great  cold.  You 
spelled  Mr.  Yaughan's  name  wrong,  for  you  spelled  it  Yaughn.  Write 
soon  again.  I  wish  I  could  see  all  those  paintiners  that  you  see,  and  that 
Peggy  had  a  good  prize.  I  don't  want  your  old  clothes.  I  shall  go  to 
dancing  this  month.     This  is  all  I  can  say. 

"  I  am  your  alfectionate  brother, 

"  William  Hazlitt." 

In  1790  my  father  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  the  family  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  stayed  some  months.  The  following  letters  occurred  during  this 
visit,  and  will,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  considerable  interest, 
exhibiting  as  they  do  the  successful  results  of  my  grandfather's  unceasing 
efforts  to  instil  into  his  son's  mind  the  same  fervent  piety,  which  so  distin- 
guished his  own  character  : — 

« 

Saturday,  March  —,  1790, 
"  Dear  Father, 

"  I  now  sit  down  to  spend  a  little  time  in  an  employment,  the  produc- 
tions of  which  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure,  though  I  know  that  every 
minute  that  I  am  emplo3ed  in  doing  any  thing  which  will  be  advantageous 
to  me,  will  give  you  pleasure.  Happy,  indeed  unspeakably  happy,  are 
those  people  who,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  are  able  to  say,  with  a  sat- 
isfaction which  none  but  themselves  can  have  any  idea  of, — I  have  done 
Avith  this  world,  I  shall  now  have  no  more  of  its  temptations  to  struggle 
with,  and  praise  be  to  God  I  have  overcome  them  ;  now  no  more  sorrow, 
now  no  more  grief,  buthappiness  forevermore!  But  how  unspeakably  mise- 
rable is  that  man  who,  when  his  pleasures  are  going  to  end,  when  his  lamp 
begins  to  grow  dim,  is  compelled  to  say,  O  that  I  had  done  my  duty  to 
God  and  man ;  oh  that  I  had  been  wise,  and  spent  that  time  which  was 

*  His  attached  and  most  excellent  sister,  who,  with  my  grandmother  and  mj  uncle 
John,  still  survive. 
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imdly  given  me  by  Providence  for  a  purpose  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
I  emplo3ed  it  to,  as  I  should  have  done;  but  it  is  now  gone;  I  cannot 
recal  time,  nor  can  I  undo  all  my  wicked  actions.  I  cannot  seek 
that  mercy  which  I  have  so  often  despised.  I  have  iif  hope  remain- 
ing. I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can — but  who  can  endure  everlasting  fire  ? 
Thus  does  the  wicked  man  breathe  his  last,  and  without  being  able  to  rely 
upon  his  good,  with  his  lafet  breath  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  says,  have 
mercy  upon  me  a  sinner,  O  God  I — After  I  had  sealed  up  my  last  letter 
to  vou,  George  asked  me  if  I  were  glad  the  Test  Act  was  not  repealed  1 
I  told  him,  No.  Then  he  asked  me  why?  and  I  told  him  because  I  thought 
that  all  the  people  who  are  inhabitants  of  a  country,  of  whatsoever  sect  or 
denomination,  should  have  the  same  rights  with  others. — But,  says  he, 
then  they  would  trj'  to  get  their  religion  established,  or  something  to  that 
purpose. — Well,  what  if  it  should  be  sol — He  said  that  the  Church  religion 
was  an  old  one. — Well,  said  I,  Popery  is  older  than  that. — But  then,  said 
he  the  church  religion  is  beter  than  Popery. — And  the  Presbyterian  is 
better  than  that,  said  I.  I  told  him  I  thought  so  for  certain  reasons,  not 
because  I  went  to  chapel.  But  at  last  when  I  overpowered  him  with  ray 
argumehts,  he  said  he  wished  he  understood  it  as  well  as  I  did,  for  I  was 
too  high  learned  for  him.  I  then  went  to  the  concert.  But  as  I  am  now 
going  with  George  to  a  INIrs.  Cupham,  I  must  defer  the  rest  of  ray  letter 
till  another  time.     I  have  gotten  to  the  36ih  verse,  15th  chapter. 

'•^Monday  Morning. — I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  concert;  but  I 
think  Meredith's  singing  was  worth  all  the  rest.  •  When  we  came  out  of 
the  concert,  which  was  about  nine  o'clock,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Chilton's,  at 
whose  house  we  slept.  It  rained  the  next  morning,  but  I  was  not  much 
wet  coming  home.  George  was  very  much  wet,  and  the  color  of  his  coat 
was  almost  spoiled.  On  VV'ednesday  Mr.  Clegg  did  not  come,  as  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Dolounghpryee  came,  to 
whom  I  was  very  attentive.  I  was  sorry  Mr.  Clegg  did  not  come  on  Sat- 
urday; but  I  hope  he  will  come  on  Wednpsday  next.  Saturday  afternoon 
I  and  George,  with  Miss  Avis,  went  to  a  Mrs.  Bartton's,  who  appeared  tO' 
be  an  unliospitable  English  prim  '  Lady,'  if  such  she  may  be  called.  She 
asked  us  as  if  she  were  afraid  we  should  accept  it,  if  we  would  stay  to  tea. 
And  at  the  other  English  person's,  for  I  am  sure  she  belongs  to  no  other 
country  than  to  England,  I  got  such  a  surfeit  of  their  ceremonial  unsociality, 
that  I  could  not  help  wishing  myself  in  America.  I  had  rather  people 
would  tell  one  to  go  out  of  the  house  than  to  ask  one  to  stay,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  trembling  all  over,  for  fear  one  should  take  a  slice  of  meat, 
or  a  dish  of  tea,  with  them.  Such  as  these  require  an  Horace  or  a  Shaks- 
peare  to  describe  them.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  gamut  perfectly,  but 
I  would  have  done  it  if  I  could.  I  spent  a  very  agreeable  day  yes- 
terday, as  I  read  160  pages  of  Priestley,  and  heard  two  good  sermons. 
The  best  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  Mr.  Lewin's;  and  the  other  Mr. 
Smith's.  They  both  belong  to  Benn's  Gardens  Chapel.  Mr.  NichoUs 
called  last  night,  who  informed  me  that  he  sent  the  note  by  his  boy  who 
left  it  with  the  servant,  and  that  when  he  went  again,  Mr.  Yates  had  not 
received  it ;  so  that  I  have  not  yet  received  the  books,  which  I  am  verj 
sorry  for.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Winfield  and  all  the  other  part  of  the 
family  are  very  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Tracey  said,  T  said  my  French  task 
very  well  last  Saturday.     I  am  now  almost  at  the  «nd  of  my  letter,  and 
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sliall  therefore  answer  all  questions  in  your  letter,  which  I  received  this 
morning,  which  I  have  not  already  answered.  And  in  the  first  place.  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Kingston  since.  I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  letter  to 
Joe,  which  I  \ws  afraid  he  had  not  received,  as  you  said  nothing  about  it. 
Does  he  intend  to  answer  me  ?  Miss  Shepherd  will  go  on  Monday  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  shall  go  with  her.  I  have  not'seen  Mr.  Yates  since  I  wrote 
last.  I  do  not  converse  in  French ;  but  I  anS  IMiss  Tracey  have  a  book, 
something  like  a  vocabulary,  where  we  get  the  meanings  of  words.  Miss 
Tracey  never  does  accounts,  but  I  take  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day. 
I  will  follow  3"our  Greek  precept.  Give  my  best  love  to  mamma,  and 
tell  her  I  shall  write  to  her  next  time,  and  hope  she  will  write  to  me  in 
answer  to  it,  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Cottons,  and  to  every 
other  inquirer,  not  forgetting  Kynaston.  I  wish  people  made  larger  pa- 
per. I  shall  put  this  in  the  post-office  to-night  Monday  evening." 
"  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"  William  Hazlitt." 


Wem,  Alarch  — ,  1790. 
"  My  Dear  AVilliam, 

*  *  *  *  *.  *  *  y^y^ 

brother  said,  that  your  letter  to  him  was  very  long,  very  clever,  and  very 
entertaining.  On  Wednesday  evening,  we  had  f your  letter,  which  was 
finished  on  the  preceding  Monday.  The  piety  displayed  in  the  first  part 
of  it  was  a  great  refreshment  to  me;  continue  to  cherish  those  thoughts 
which  then  occupied  your  mind  ;  continue  to  be  virtuous,  and  you  will 
finally  be  that  happy  being  whom  you  describe;  and,  to  this  purpose,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  pursue  that  conduct,  which  will  always  yield 
you  the  highest  pleasures  even  in  this  present  life.  But  he  who  once  gives 
way  to  any  known  vice,  in  the  very  instant  hazards  his  total  depravity  and 
total  ruin.  You  must,  therefore,  fixedly  resolve  never,  through  any  possible 
motives,  to  do  any  thing  which  you  believe  to  be  wrong.  This  will  be  only 
resolving  never  to  be  miserable  ;  and  this  I  rejoicingly  expect  will  be  the 
unwavering  resolution  of  my  William.  Your  conversation  upon  the  Test 
Act  did  you  honor.  If  wc  o;dy  think  justly,  we  shall  always  easily  foil  all 
the  advocates  of  tyranny.  'The  inhospitable  ladies,  whom  you  mention, 
were  perhaps  treated  by  yod  with  too  great  seventy.  You  know  not  how  peo- 
])le  maybe  circumstanced  at  a  particular  moment,  whose  disposition  is  gener- 
ally friendly.  They  may,  then,  happen  to  pass  under  a  cloud,  which  un- 
fits them  for  social  intercourse.  We  must  see  them  more  than  once  or 
twice  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  their  characters.  There 
are  but  few  like  Mrs.  Tracey,  who  can  ahvays  appear  what  they  really 
are.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  English  ladies,  whom  you  men- 
tioned, arc  not  exactly  as  you  described  them.  I  only  wish  to  caution  you 
against  forming  too  hasty  a  judgment  of  characters,  who  can  seldom  be 
known  at  a  single  interview.  I  wish  you,  if  you  can,  to  become  master 
of  the  gamut  while  you  are  there.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
great  a  progress  in  French,  and  that  y-pu  are  so  very  anxious  to  hear  Mr. 
Clcgg's  lectures.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  cannot  have  another  month  at 
Mir  French,  <fcc.     But,  as  matters  arc,  I  hope  you  will  be  soon  able    to 
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master  that  language.  I  am  glad  that  you  employed  the  last  Sunday 
so  well ;  and  that  the  employment  aflbrded  you  so  much  satisfaction. 
/  Nothing  rise  can  truly  satisfy  us,  but  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
^virtue.  May  these  blessings  be  your's  more  and  more  every  day  !  Ou 
Thursday  morning  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boatt,  written  at  Boston, 
24th  of  Juno,  just  five  weeks  before  we  received  it.  He  was  forty-six 
days  on  his  passage  from  EuL'land,  with  agreeable  company.  They  had 
sometimes  very  heavy  weather,  and  so  extremely  cold,  that  the  sails  were 
frozen  to  the  yards.  The  last  winter  was  very  extraordinary,  and  very 
unhealthy  in  America.  Consequently,  many  pet-sons  died  in  Boston,  and 
ill  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  says  concerning  you,  '  I  read  Billy's 
letter  to  Fanny,  and  she  was  delighted  with  it.  She  sends  her  love  to  him ; 
but  Fanny  has  losi  the  reccollection  of  her  little  play-fellow.  The  letter 
does  Billy  much  credit.  He  has  uncommon  powers  of  mind  ;  and,  if  noth- 
ing liappens  to  prevent  his  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  must  make  a 
great  man.'  This  compliment,  I 'know,  will  not  make  you  proud,  or  con- 
ceited, but  more  diligent.  He  also  desires  his  and  3Irs.  Boatt's  affection- 
ate regards  to  Billy.  You  see  how  careful  I  am  to  transmit  to  you  all  the 
news  in  my  power.  I  must,  now,  give  you  some  information  and  direc- 
tions concerning  your  return  home.  #  »  *  # 
#^«             #♦##*» 

*  *  •  Before  you  leave  Liverpool  you  will  not  neglect 

to  call  upon  all  persons  who  have  shown  you  any  particular  civilities.  You 
will  thank  iMr.  Nicholls  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  him,  and  especially 
your  masters  for  their  attention  to  you,  and  Mr.  Yates  for  his  books,  which 
you  will  be  careful  to  return  in  the  good  order  in  Avhich  you  received  them. 
You  will  give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Yates.  I  wish  that  he,  amongst  his 
friends,  could  procure  for  your  brother  engagements  for  about  a  score  of 
pictures  at  Liverpool  this  summer,  that  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  here.  Your  mother  ?ives  her  love  :  and  she  unites  with  me  in 
affectionate  regards  to  Mrs,  and  all  the  Miss  Traceys.  I  am,  my  dear 
William,  your  truly  affectionate  father, 

"  W.  Hazlitt. 
"  Wednesday,  March,  1 790. 

"  Monday,  18th  March. 
"  Dear  Papa, 

"  I  this  morning  received  your  affectionate  letter,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  one  from  my  brother  and  sister,  who  were  very  well 
when  they  wrote.  On  \Vednesday  I  received  a  Lexicon,  which  I  was 
%ery  glad  of.  I  have,  since  that  time,  gotten  to  the  12th  verse  of  the  14th 
chapter,  which  is  39  verses  from  the  place  I  was  in  before.  Mr.  Clcgu 
came  last  Wednesday,  and  employed  the  time  he  stayed  in  showing  the 
Miss  Traceys  how  to  fmd  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place;  which 
I  can  now  do  upon  the  globes  with  ease.  Whilst  he  was  here,  I  was  as 
attentive  as  I  could  be.  He  came  atrrvin  on  Saturday.  And  I  came  in  a 
few  minutes  after  he  came.  I  drank  tea  at  his  house,  the  Thursday  be- 
fore, when  ho  asked  me  to  prepare  the  map  of  Asia,  which  Miss  Traceys 
were  at  that  time  getting.  I  answered  that  I  had  already  gotten  it.  I 
said  it  to  him  on  Saturday-,  with  Miss  Traceys,  without  missing  a  sinjrle 
word.  He,  when  he  had  finished  with  us,  bid  me  liave  the  map  of  Africa 
ready  by  the  next  time  he  should  come,  which  I  have  done.     He  also 
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asked  me  to  read  a  dialogue  with  him,  which  I  did.  I  should  think  he 
intends  to  teach  me  geography  while  I  stay.  On  Thursday  he  took  me 
and  George,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  the  glass-house,  and  then  we  went 
to  the  new  fort.  On  Friday  I  went  to  the  play  with  Mr.  Corbett,  at 
whose  house  I  dined  and  drank  tea.  The  play  was  '  Love  in  many 
Masks,'  and  the  farce,  'No  Song,  no  Supper.'  It  was  very  entertaining, 
and  was  performed  by  some  of  the  best  players  in  London,  as  for  instance, 
Kemble,  Suett,  Dignum,  the  famous  singer,  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Hagley, 
•Miss  Romanzini,  and  others,  Suett  who  acted  in  the  character  of '  Ned 
Blunt,'  was  enough  to  make  any  one  laugh,  though  he  stood  still ;  and 
Kemble  acted  admirably  as  an  officer.  Mr.  Dignum  sang  beautifully, 
and  Miss  Hagley  acted  the  country-girl  with  much  exactness.  Mr.  Cor- 
bett says  he  will  take  us  to  another  play  before  we  go.  So  much  for  last 
week.  I  have  been  writing  an  hour  now.  Yesterday  I  went  to  Meeting 
by  myself  in  the  morning,  where  we  had  a  very  good  discourse  on  the 
10th  of  the  2nd  Chapter  of  Thess.  3nd — '  With  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness.'  From  this  he  drew  several  conclusions  of  the  false  pre- 
tences which  are  made  by  sin  to  her  followers  to  happiness ;  how  people 
are  drawn  away,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  one  degree  of  sin  to 
another,  and  so  on  to  greater.  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Yates,  this  morning,  re- 
questing him  to  send  me  a  dictionary  and  Horace.  Was  it  right  to  ex- 
press myself  in  this  manner? — '  Mr.  Hazlitt  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Yates,  and  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  send  him  a  diction- 
ary and  an  Horace.' 

"  '  P.  S.  Papa  desired  me  to  remember  him  to  you.' 

"  On  Sunday,  after  I  had  come  from  Meeting,  I  went,  but  not  willingly, 
to  Mrs.  Sydebotham's  to  dinner ;  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  church,  for 
the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  one,  and  I  do  not  care  if  I  should  never  go  into 
one  again.  The  clergyman,  after  he  had  gabbled  over  half  a  dozen 
prayers,  began  his  sermon,  the  text  of  which  was  as  follows: — Zachariah, 
3rd  chapter,  2nd  verse,  latter  part — '  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire  V  If  a  person  had  come  in  five  minutes  after  he  began,  he  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  taken  his  text  out  of  Joshua.  In  short,  his  ser- 
mon had  neither  head  nor  tail.  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  time  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  nonsense.  I  often  wished  I  was  hearing  Mr.  Yates; 
but  I  shall  see  I  do  not  go  to  church  again  in  a  hurry.  I  have  been  very 
busy  to  day  ;  I  got  up  at  seven  and  wrote  a  note  for  Mr.  Yates  ;  and  called 
on  Mr.  Nicholls  with  it,  who  was  at  breakfnst.  I  then  went  to  the  post- 
office,  and  there  I  stayed  a  good  while  waiting  for  my  letter,  but  as  they 
told  me  the  letters  were  gone  to  Richmond,  I  came  home  to  my  break- 
fast. After  breakfast  I  went  with  George,  to  buy  some  paper,  down  to 
Mr.  Bird  ;  when  I  came  home  I  sat  down  to  my  French,  but  as  Mrs.  Tra- 
cey  wanted  some  ribbon,  I  went  to  Mr.  Bird's  for  some ;  but,  as  you  may 
suppose,  I  was  not  a  long  time  going  thei'e.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  I  wrote  to  Joseph  Swanwick  last  week.  I  have  every  thing 
ready  for  Mr.  Dolounghpryee,  who  comes  this  evening.  I  have  also  made 
myself  perfect  in  the  map  of  Africa.  As  I  have  now  given  you  all  the 
news  I  can,  I  shall  lay  by  for  the  present,  and  to-morrow,  for  my  obser- 
vations and  reflections.  Tell  Kynaston  I  have  done  the  first  sum,  and 
understand  it  quite  well.  I  cannot  play  any  tiine  on  the  harpsichord  but 
'  God  save  the  King.' — Farewell  for  the  present 
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"  I  shall  have  satis  pecuniae,  dum  tu  habeas  opportunitateni,  inittendi 
aliquaiti  partem  mihi. 

"  Tucsilay  morninc. 

"  I  have  this  morning  gotten  my  French  for  to-morrow,  and  tliirtcen 
Verses  of  the  '  Testament ;'  I  have  also  written  out  the  contractions, 
and  can  tell  any  of  them.  I  said  my  lessons  very  well  last  night ;  I  had 
only  one  word  wrong  in  my  fable,  and  not  any  one  in  my  two  verbs.  1 
am  to  go  to  the  concert  to-night.  1  have  written  two  verbs,  and  trans- 
lated my  Frencli  task.  How  ineffectual  are  all  pleasures,  except  those 
wiiich  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  having  done  as  far  as  one  knew,  that 
which  was  right,  to  make  their  possessors  happy.  The  people  who  pos- 
sess them,  at  night,  lie  down  upon  their  beds,  and  after  having  spent  a 
wearisome  night,  rise  up  in  (he  morning  to  pursue  the  same  '  pleasures,' 
or,  more  properly,  vain  shadows  of  pleasure,  which,  like  Jacks  with  Ian- 
thorns,  as  the}'  are  called,  under  a  fair  outside,  at  last  bring  those  people 
who  are  so  foolish  as  to  confide  in  them  into  destruction,  which  they  can- 
not then  escape.  Hoio  different  from  them  is  a  man  who  toisely  '  in  a 
time  of  peace,  lays  vp  arms,  and  such  like  necessaries  in  case  of  a  rear.'' 
Mrs.  Tracey  desires  me  to  give  her  respects." 

From  early  boyhood  my  father  had  had  impressed  upon  him  the  great 
principles  of  moral  and  politic;*.!  truth,  and  his  willing  mind  received  the 
fine  lesson  whicli  taught  him  to  sympathise  in  the  sufferings  and  to  labor 
to  the  utmost  in  asserting  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures.  One  of  the 
authors  most  carefully  studied  by  him  was  Dr.  Priestley,  and  it  was  the 
outrages  offered  at  Birmingham  to  that  great  and  good  man  by  an  ignorant 
and  misled  multitude  that  occasioned  my  father's  first  literary  production. 
This  was  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  '  Shrewsbury  Chronicle'  (1791), 
and  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  rather  thank  than  blame  me  for  inserting  the 
curiosity. 

"  Mr.  Wood, 

"  'Tis  really  surprising  that  men — men,  too,  that  aspire  to  the  character 
of  Christians — should  seem  to  take  such  pleasure  in  endeavoring  to  load 
with  infamy  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  wisest,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men. 

"  One  of  your  late  correspondents,  under  the  signature  of  OYAEII,  seems 
desirous  of  having  Dr.  Priestley  in  chains,  and  indeed  would  not  perhaps 
(from  the  gentleman's  seeminsfly  charitable  disposition)  be  greatly  averse 
to  seeing  him  in  the  flames  also.     This  is  the  Christian  ! 

"  This  the  mild  spirit  its  great  Master  taught.  Ah  !  Christianity,  how 
art  thou  debased  !  How  am  I  grieved  to  see  that  universal  benevolence, 
that  love  to  all  mankind,  that  love  even  to  our  enemies,  and  that  compas- 
sion for  the  failings  of  our  fcllow-inen,  that  thou  art  contracted  to  promote, 
contracted  and  shrunk  up  within  the  narrow  limits  that  prejudice  and  big- 
otry mark  out.  But  to  return  :  supposing  the  gentleman's  end  to  be  in- 
tentionally good,  supposing  him  indeed  to  desire  all  this,  in  order  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Doctor's  supposedly  impious  and  erroneous  doctrines,  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth  ;  yet  the  means  he  would  use  aie  certainly  wrong. 
For  may  I  be  allowed  to  remind  him  of  this  (which  prejudice  has  hitherto 
apparently  prevented  him  from  seeing),  (hat  violence  and  force  can  never 
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promote  .the  cause  of  truth,  but  reason  and  argument  or  love,  and  when- 
ever these  fail,  all  other  means  are  vain  and  ineffectual.  And  as  the  Doc- 
tor himself  has  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  '  that 
if  they  destroyed  him,  ten  others  would  arise,  as  able  or  abler  than  himself, 
and  stand  forth  immediately  to  defend  his  principles  ;  and  that  were  these 
destroyed,  an  hundred  would  appear ;  for  the  God  of  truth  will  not  suffer 
his  cause  to  lie  defenceless.' 

"  This  letter  of  the  Doctor^s  also,  though  it  throughout  breathes  the 
pure  and  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  is,  by  another  of  your  correspond- 
ents, charged  with  sedition  and  heresy  ;  but,  indeed,  if  such  sentiments  as 
those  which  it  contains  be  sedition  and  heresy,  sedition  and  heresy  would 
be  an  honor  ;  for  all  their  sedition  is  that  fortitude  that  becomes  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  the  character  of  Christian  :  and  their  heresy,  Christian- 
ity ;  the  whole  letter,  indeed,  far  from  being  seditious,  is  peaceable  and 
charitable,  and  far  from  being  heretical,  that  is,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
the  word,  furnishing  proofs  of  that  resignation  so  worthy  of  himself.  And 
to  be  sensible  of  this,  'tis  only  necessary,  that  any  one  laying  aside  preju- 
dice read  the  letter  itself  with  candor.  What,  or  who,  then,  is  free  from 
the  calumniating  pen  of  malice,  malice  concealed,  perhaps,  under  the  spe- 
cious disguise  of  religion  and  a  love  of  truth  1 

"  Religious  persecution  is  the  bane  of  all  religion  ;  and  the  friends  of 
persecution  are  the  worst  enemies  religion  has  ;  and  of  all  persecutions, 
that  of  calumny  is  the  most  intolerable.  Any  other  kind  of  persecution 
can  affect  our  outward  circumstances  only,  our  properties,  our  lives  ;  but 
this  may  affect  our  characters  for  ever.  And  this  great  man  has  not  only 
had  his  goods  spoiled,  his  habitation  burned,  and  his  life  endangered,  but 
is  also  calumniated,  aspersed  with  the  most  malicious  reflections,  and 
charged  with  every  thing  bad,  for  which  a  misrepresentation  of  the  truth 
and  prejudice  can  give  the  least  pretence.  And  why  all  this  ?  To  tlie 
shame  of  some  one,  let  it  be  replied,  merely  on  account  of  particular 
speculative  opinions,  and  not  any  thing  scandalous,  shameful,  or  criminal 
in  his  moral  character.  '  Where  I  see,'  says  the  great  and  admirable  Rob- 
inson, '  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  I  think  I  see  the  great  Devil.'  And  'tis 
certainly  the  worst  of  devils.  And  here  I  shall  conclude,  staying  only  to 
remind  your  anti-Priestlian  correspondents,  that  when  they  presume  to  at- 
tack the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  they  do  not  so  much  resemble  the 
wren  pecking  at  the  eagle,  as  the  owl,  attempting  by  the  flap  of  her  wings, 
to  hurl  Mount  Etna  into  the  ocean  :  and  that  while  Dr.  Priestley's  name 
'  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,'  and  his  memory  be  respected  and  re- 
vered by  posterity,  prejudice  no  longer  blinding  the  understandings  of 
men,  theirs  will  be  forgotten  in  obscurity,  or  only  remembered  as  the 
friends  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters. 

"  EAIAEON." 

In  1793,  my  father,  now  fifteen  years  old,  with  a  view  to  the  calling 
destined  for  him — that  of  a  Dissenting  Minister — was  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Unitarian  College,  Hackney.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  his  mind 
first  became  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  philosophical  inquiry, — to  him, 
at  least — 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools* suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 
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After  having  diligently  studied  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  me- 
taphysicians, tlie  youthful  enthusiast  set  about  forming  in  his  mind  a  com- 
parison of  tlieir  various  theories  and  arguments;  and  his  next  step  was 
an  endeavor  to  embody  his  own  crude  speculations  upon  some  of  the 
subjects  in  the  shape  of  several  short  preliminary  essays,  which,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  he  forwarded  to  his  father,  himself  not  meanly  skilled  yi 
the  abstruser  branches  of  knowledge.*  He,  however,  though  naturally 
proud  and  gratified  at  the  proof  thus  aflforded  him  of  his  son's  early  deve- 
lopment of  comprehension  and  power,  became  fearful  least  a  perseve- 
rance in  these  abstract  inquiries  should  have  the  two-fold  ill  effect  of  un- 
dermining his  health,  and  of  diverting  him  from  the  great  object  which  it 
was  hi»  paternal  wish  and  prayer  that  his  son  might  attain,  a  distinguished 
name  among  the  Ministers  of  Dissent.  With  these  feelings  he  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  his  son,  in  which  he  earnestly  sought  to  dissuade 
him  from  proceeding  either  with  the  essays  or  with  the  studies  which  led 
to  them.     Among  my  father's  letters  in  answer  were  the  following : — 

"London,  Oct.  6th,  1793. 
"  Dear  Father, 

"  I  received  your  very  kind  letter  yesterday  morning. 
With  respect  to  my  past  beliavior,  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now  assure 
you,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  disaffection,  but  merely  from  the 
tiervous  disorder  to  which,  you  well  know,  I  was  so  much  subject.  This 
was  really  the  case ;  however  improbable  it  may  appear.  Nothing  par- 
ticular occurred  from  the  time  I  wrote  last,  till  the  Saturday  following. 
On  the  Wednesday  before,  Corrie  had  given  me  a  theme.  As  it  was  not 
a  subject  suited  to  my  genius,  and  from  other  causes,  I  had  not  written  any 
thing  on  it:  so  that  I  was  not  pleased  to  hear  his  bell  on  Saturday 
morning,  which  was  the  time  for  showing  our  themes.  When  I  came  to 
him,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  j)repared  my  theme.  I  told  him  I  had 
not.  You  should  have  a  very  good  reason  indeed,  sir,  says  he,  for  neg- 
lecting it.  Why  really,  sir,  says  I,  I  could  not  write  it.  Did  you  never 
write  any  thing,  then,  says  he  1  Yes,  sir,  I  said  ;  I  have  written  some 
things.  Very  well,  then,  go  along  and  write  your  theme  immediatclv,  said 
he.  I  accordingly  went  away,  but  did  not  make  much  progress  in  ray 
theme  ;  an  hour  after,  when  his  bell  rang  for  another  lecture.  JMy  eyes 
were  much  swollen,  and  I  assumed  as  sullen  a  countenance  as  I  could,  in- 
timating that  he  had  not  treated  me  well.  After  the  lecture,  as  I  was  going 
away,  he  called  me  back,  and  asked  me  very  mildly  if  I  had  never  written 
any  thing.  I  answered,  I  had  written  several  things.  On  which  he  de- 
sired nie  to  let  him  see  one  of  my  compositions,  if  I  had  no  objection.  I 
immediately  took  him  my  Essay  on  Laws,  and  gave  it  to  him.  When  he 
had  read  it,  he  asked  me  a  few  questions  on  the  subject,  which  I  answered 
very  satisfactorily,  I  believe.  AVell,  sir,  says  he,  I  wish  you'd  write  some 
more  such  things  as  this.  Why,  sir,  said  I,  I  intended  to  write  several 
things  which  I  have  planned,  but  that  I  could  not  write  any  of  them  in  a 
week,  or  two  or  three  weeks.  What  did  you  intend  to  write?  says  he. 
Among  other  things,  I  told  him  that  I  iatended  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
essay  lie  had  been  reading.  Aye,  says  he,  I  wish  you  would.  Well,  I 
will  do  it  then,  sir,  said  I.     Do  so,  said  he ;  take  your  own  time  now ;  I 

♦  Of  these  Essays  I  deeply  regret  to  have  been  unable  to  ^iscorer  any  trace. 
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shall  not  ask  you  for  it ;  only  write  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  often 
be  thinking  of  it,  and  very  desirous  of  it.  This  he  repeated  once  or  twice. 
On  this  I  wished  him  a  good  morning,  and  came  away,  very  well  pleased 
with  the  reception  I  had  met.  *  *  *  The  Greek  class  which  I  have 
been  in  this  week  consists  of  two  old  students,  J.  Mason,  and  myself.  I 
think  that  I  translate  more  correctly,  and  much  better,  than  any  of  them. 
The  other  day,  Mason  was  laughing  at  me,  while  I  was  translating  a  pas- 
sage, on  account  of  my  way  of  speaking.  Says  Corrie  to  him,  '  Mr.  Ma- 
son, you  should  be  sure  you  can  translate  yours  as  well  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  does 
his,  before  you  laugh  atyom-  neighbors.' 

"  I  believe  I  ani  liked  very  well  by  the  students,  in  general.  I  ara 
pretty  intimate  witli  one  of  them,  whose  name  is  Tonson.  F.  Swanwick 
has  been  hitherto  in  a  different  class ;  but  on  applying  to  Corrie  he  has 
been  put  into  the  same  class  with  me.     Farewell ! 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"  W.  Hazlitt." 


"Sunday  evening. 

"  Dear  Father, 

"  I  received  your  letter  safely  on  Monday.  On  the  preceding 
Saturday  I  finished  the  introduction  to  my  Essay  on  the  'Political  State 
of  Man,'  and  showed  it  to  Corrie.  He  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  it, 
and  desired  me  to  proceed  with  my  Essay  as  quickly  as  I  could.  After  a 
few  definitions,  I  give  the  following  sketch  of  my  plan  : — 

"  '•  In  treating  on  the  political  state  of  man,  I  shall,  first,  endeavor  to 
represent  his  natural  political  relations,  and  to  deduce  from  these  his  natural 
political  duties,  and  his  natural  political  rights  ;  and,  secondly,  to  represent 
his  artificial  political  relations,  and  to  deduce  from  these  his  artificial  polit- 
ical duties  and  his  artificial  political  rights.'  This  I  think  an  excellent 
plan.  I  wish  I  could  execute  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  do  it  tolerably  by  Christmas.  I  have  already  got  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ideas  necessary,  though  in  a  crude  and  undigested  state  ;  so  that 
my  principal  business  will  be  to  correct  and  arrange  them.  But  this  will 
be  a  terrible  labor,  and  I  shall  rejoice  most  heartily  v/hen  I  have  finished 
it. 

"  Corrie  seemed  much  pleased  with  some  of  my  translations  this  week. 

"  I  passed  the  Ass's  Bridge  very  safely  and  very  solitarily  on  Friday. 
I  like  Domine  (that  is  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Rees  goes  here)  and  his  lec- 
tures very  much. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"  William  Hazlitt." 

"  Dear  Father, 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  your  two  last  letters  that  you  wish  me  to 
discontinue  my  Essay,  as  I  am  very  desirous  of  finishing  it,  and,  as  I  think 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  For  I  have  already  completed  the  two  first  propo- 
sitions, and  the  third  I  have  planned,  and  shall  be  able  to  finish  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  the  fourth  proposition,  which  will  be  the  last,  will  consist  only 
of  a  few  lines.  The  first  section  you  know  I 'have  done  for  some  time  ; 
and  the  first  and  fourth  propositions  are  exactly  similar  to  the  first,  second, 
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and  fourth  of  tlie  second  section,  so  that  I  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  al- 
ter a,  few  words.  The  third  will  consist  principally  of  observations  on 
government,  laws,  &■€.  most  of  which  will  be  the  same  with  what  I  have 
written  before  in  my  Essay  on  Laws.  My'chicf  reason  for  wishin.:  to 
continue  my  observations  is,  that  by  havinjjj  a  particular  system  of  politics, 
I  shall  be  better  able  to  jud^e  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  principle 
which  I  hear  or  read,  and  of  the  justice  or  the  contrary  of  any  political 
transactions.  Moreover  by  comparing  my  own  system  with  those  of  others, 
and  with  particular  facts,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  correct  and  im- 
prove it  continually.  But  I  can  have  neither  of  these  advantatres  unless  1 
Jiave  some  standard  by  which  to  judge  of,  and  of  which  to  judge  by,  any 
itlcas  or  proceedings  which  I  may  meet  with.  Besides,  so  far  is  my  study- 
ing this  subject  from  making  me  gloomy  or  low-spifited,  that  I  am  never 
so  perfectly  easy  as  when  I  am  or  have  been  stud*ying  it.  With  respect 
to  themes,  I  really  think  them  rather  disserviccable  than  otherwise.  1  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  a  good  oration  from  my  essay.  It  is  too  abstruse  and 
exact  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  one  on  Providence, 
which  will,  I  think,  be  a  very  good  suliject.  I  shall  certainly  make  it  my 
study  to  acquire  as  much  politeness  as  I  can.  However,  this  is  not  the 
best  place  possible  for  ac(|uiring  it,  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  the  follows 
who  are  here  do  not  know  how  to  behave  extremely  well,  but  the  behaviour 
which  suits  a  set  of  young  fellows,  or  boys,  does  not  suit  any  other* so- 
ciety. This  circumstance,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence,  as  little 
else  is  necessary  to  politeness  than  case  and  a  desire  of  pleasing. 

"  I  forget  to  tell  you  that  Corrie  has  not  returned  mo  the  first  part  of 
my  Essay. 

"  I  am,  dear  father, 

"  Your  aflectionate  son, 

"  WiLLIAiM  Ha/.i.itt." 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  profession  destined  for  my  father  was  that 
of  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  but  to  this  at  a  very  early  period  he  manifested 
an  extre.iie  distaste.  This,  in  spite  of  persuasion  and  remonstrance, deep- 
ened with  his  years  and  became  at  length  insurmountable.  My  grandfa- 
ther, who  with  a  natural  subtility  of  apprehension,  observed  the  point  at 
which  prejudice  outgrew  all  power  of  reasoning,  at  length  consented  to  give 
up  all  further  idea  of  his  favorite  project,  "and  my  father  accordiuiily 
left  College,  and  returned  home  in  the  year  1793.  The  disappointment 
and  vexation  which  tiiis  circumstance  created  on  the  mind  of  my.  grandfa- 
ther, has  been  touched  upon  very  feelingly  in  several  passages  in  the  '  Tabli- 
Talk.'  The  point  now  to  be  considered  was  what  other  profession  shoiild 
be  selected,  or  rither  what  other  would  be  followed  ;  and  my  father,  who 
had  always,  as  a  child,  exhibited  a  strong  love  of  pictures  and  a  taste  for 
drawing,  determined  upon  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  painting  as  a 
profession,  and  he  accordingly  set  ardently  to   work.*     His  succfss  in  the 

*  I  need  not  pause  here  to  expatiate  on  my  father's  great  passion — his  love  of  artl  It 
colored  all  his  speculations,  save  those  of  the  severest  cast,  over  which  even  the  daz- 
zlins  glories  of  painting  were  powerless.  I  may,  however,  refer  to  two  of  his  perform- 
ances which  he  has  himself  alluded  to — the  Head  of  an  Old  Woman,  and  the  PoKrait 
of  my  Grandfather.  Of  tlie  first  of  these  he  says — "The  first  head  I  ever  tried  to  paint 
was  an  old  woman  with  the  upper  part  of  her  face  shaded  bv  her  bonnet,  and  I  certainly 
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prosecution  of  this  design  was  considered  by  all  but  himself  as  decided.     In 

his  own  severe  judgment,  however,  he  stood  condemned  ;  his  eye  was  so 
correct,  and  his  feeling  of  what  a  picture  should  be,  was  so  intense  and  ex- 
alted, that  he  looked  with  dis'satisfaction  on  every  thing  he  did,  and  many 
a  masterly  sketch,  both  at  this  and  a  later  period  of  his  life,  was  cut  into 
pieces  and  throwii  into  the  fire, — drawings  of  great  power,  which  greater 
self-confidence  and  the  labor  of  a  few  days  would  have  rendered  bright  and 
perfect  works  ;  and  even  as  they  were,  I  will  venture  to  say,  many  of  the 
artists  of  the  day  would  justly  have  been  proud  of  them. 

In  the  intervals  of  painting  my  father  prosecuted  his  study  of  the  great 
metaphysical  writers,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  that  he  begun  the 
first  I'ough  sketch  of  his  '  Principles  of  Human  action  ;'  an  instance  Of  lofty 
ambition  in  youth  and«f  early  development  of  the  reasoning  powers,  which 
has  few,  if  anv  parallels. 

The  year  1798  introduced  an  important  era  in  my  father's  life  ;  for  in 
that  year  occurred  the — to  him,  at  least — memorable  event  of  his  '  First 
Acquaintance  with  the  Poets,'  in  the  person  of  Coleridge.  The  communi- 
cation and  interchange  of  sentiment  which  this  circumstance  brought  about, 
and  which  had  so  important  an  efi'ect  on  the  character  of  his  future  career, 
he  has  beautifully  described  in  an  article  under  the  above  title,  which  is 
included  in  the  present  collection. 

Fn  1802,  during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  my  father  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  glorious  works  of  art  which  at  that 
time  so  plenteoush'  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  The  Essay  '  On 
the  Pleasure  of  Painting,'  (Table-Talk,  vol.  i,)  contains  many  beautiful 
and  eloquent  passages  descriptive  of  the  rapture  and  devotion  with  which 
•  he  first  surveyed  tl»ose  immortal  productions.  Of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  at  this  period,  the  following  have  been  preserved  : — 

"Paris,  a. I'Hotel  Coq  Heron, 
"  Rue  Coq  Heron,  pres  la  Palais  RoyaL 
'•  16th  October,  1802, 
"  My  Dear  Father, 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday.         *         *         *         Calais  is  a  misera- 
ble place. in  itself,  but  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  about  it  are  very 

labored  it  with  great  perseverance.  It  took  me  numberless  sittings  to  do  it.  I  have 
it  by  me  still,  and  sometimes  look  at  it  with  surprise,  to  think  how  much  pains  were 
thrown  away  to  little  purpose, — yet  not  altogether  in  vain,  if  it  taught  me  to  see  good 
in  every  thing,  and  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in  nature  seen  with  the  eye. of 
science  or  of  true  art."  And  the  other  is  thus  a^verte^  to — "  One  of  my  first  attempts 
was  a  picture  of  ray  father,  who  was  tiien  in  a  green  old  age,  with  strong-marked  fea- 
tures, and  scarred  with  the  small-pox.  I  drew  it  with  a  broad  light  crossing  the  face, 
looking  down,  with  spectacles  on,  reading.  The  book  was  Shaftesbury's  '  Characteris- 
tics,' in  a  fine  old  binding,  witli  Gribelin's  etchings.  My  father  wbnld  as  lieve  it  had 
been  any  other  book  ;  but  for  him  to  read  was  to  be  content,  was  '  riches  fineless.'  The 
sketch  promised  well ;  and  I  set  to  work  to  finish  it,  determined  to  spare  no  time  nor 
pains.  My  father  was  willing  to  sit  as  long  as  I  pleased  ;  for  there  is  a  natural  desire 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  sit  for  one's  picture,  to  be  the  object  of  continued  attention,  to  have 
one's  hkeness  multiplied ;  and  besides  his  satisfaction  in  the  picture,  he  had  some  pride 
in  the  artist,  though  he  would  rather  I  should  have  written  a  sermon  than  have  pamted 
like  Rembrandt  or  like  Raphael !" — I  may  also  be  permitted  to  record  the  circumstance, 
thai  my  uncle,  my  father,  and  their  excellent  sister,  were  all  practically  devoted  to  the 
art.  My  uncle  was  very  highly  thought  of  by  Sir  Joshua  for  his  miniature  portraits, 
which  were  indeed  of  the  first  class  o?  excellence,  and  many  of  my  aunt's  productions 
exhibit  very  considerable  ability. 
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beautiful.  There  are  several  ranges  of  ramparts,  and  ditches  oae  within 
anotiier,  '  wall  within  wall,  mural  protection  intricate.'  The  hand  of  time 
is  very  evidont  upon  both  ;  the  ditches  are  filled  with  reeds  and  long  grass, 
and  the  walls  are  very  much  decayed,  and  grown  very  dark  colored.  (I 
am  so  perplexed  with  French  that  I  can  hardly  recollect  a  word  of  English.) 
The  country  till  within  a  (cw  miles  of  Paris  was  barren  and  miserable. 
There  were  groat  numbers  of  beggars  at  all  the  towns  we  passed  through. 
The  vinej'ards  near  this  have  a  most  delightful  appearance  ;  they  look 
richer  than  any  kind  of  agricultural  producti'on  that  wo  have  in  England, 
particularly  the  red  vines,  with  which  many  of  the  vineyards  are  covered. 
Paris  is  very  dirty  and  disagreeable,  except  along  the  river  side.  Here  it 
is  much  more  splendid  than  any  part  of  London.  The  Louvre  is  one  of 
the  buildings  which  overlook  it.  I  went  there  this  morning  as  soou  as  1 
had  got  my  card  of  securiii/  from  the  police-ol^ce.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  admission  to  the  Italian  pictures,  as  the  fellows  who  kept  the 
doors  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  I  was  condemned  to  the  purgatory  of  the  mod- 
ern French  gallery  for  some  time.  At  last  sOme  one  gave  me  a  hint  of 
what  was  expected,  and  I  passed  through.  The  pictures  are  admirable, 
particularly  the  historical  pieces  by  Rnbens.  They  are  superior  to  any 
thing  I  saw,  except  one  picture  by  Ra'phael.  The  portrait^are  not  so  good 
as  I  expected.  Titian's  best  portraits  I  did  not  see,  as  they  were  put  by 
to  be  copied.  The  landscapes  are  for  the  most  part  exquisite.  I  intend  to 
copy  two  out  of  the  five  I  am  to  do  for  Roulton.  I  promised  Northcote  to 
cop}'  Titian's  portrait  of  Hippolito  de  Medici  for  him.  He  had  a  print  of 
it  lying  on  the  floor  one  morning  when  I  called  on  him,  and  was  saying  that 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  whole  world  ;  on  which  I  told  him 
that  it  was  now  at  the  Louvre,  and  that  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  I  would 
copy  it  for  him  as  well  as  I  could.  He  said  I  should  delight  him  if  I  would, 
and  was  evidently  excessively  pleased.  Holcroft  is  in  London.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mcrrlmee,  the  same  painter  to  whom  Freebairn's  letter 
was.  I  called  on  him  this  afternoon,  and  he  is  to  go  with  me  in  the  morn- 
ing to  obtain  permission  for  me  to  copy  any  pictures  which  I  like,  and  to 
assist  me  in  procuring  paints,  canvasses,  «fcc.  •  *  *  •  I  hope  my 
mother  is  quite  easy,  as  I  hope  to  do  very  well.  My  love  to  her  and  Peg- 
s:v.  '*  I  am  your  affectionate, 

"  W.  Hazlit T.' 


"Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Coq-Heron,  rue  Coq-Heron, 
•      "Thursday,  Oct.  20th,  1902. 
"  Mir  Dear  Father, 

"  I  have  begun  to  copy  one  of -Titian's  portraits.         * 
•  *         I  made  a  very  complete  sketch  of  the   head  in  about  three 

hours;  and  have  been  working  upon  it  longer  this  morning;  I  hope  to 
finish  it  next  week.  To-morrow  and  Saturday  I  can  do  nothing  to  it; 
there  are  only  four  days  in  the  week  in  which  one  is  allowed  to,  or  at  least 
able  to,  do  any  thing.  Friday  is  allotted  to  sweeping  the  rooms,  and  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  are  usually  visiting  days.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
people  in  the  rooms  (most  of  them  English)  every  day ;  and  I  was 
afraid  at  first  that  this  would  confuse  and  hinder  me ;  but  I  found  on  be- 
ginning to  copy  that  I  was  too  occupied  in'my  work  to  attend  much  to,  or 
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to  care  at  all  about  what  was  passing  around  me  ;  or  if  this  had  any  effect 
upon  me  indirectly,  it  was  to  make  me  more  attentive  to  what  I  was  about. 
In  order  that  I  and  my  copy  might  not  fall  into  contempt,  I  intend  to  em- 
ploy the  vacant  days  of  the  week  in  making  duplicates  of  the  copies  which 
I  do  here,  and  in  doing  a  picture  of  myself,  in  the  same  view  as  that  of 
flippolito  de  Medici,  by  Titian,  which  I  intend  to  begin  upon  to-morrow. 
This,  it  is  true,  Avill  occasion  an  increase  in  the  expense,  but  I  shall  do 
them  better  here,  at  least  the  duplicates,  than  I  could  at  home,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  have  them  as  models  to  keep  by  me.  The  pictures 
I  wish  to  copy  are  the  following:^ — 1st.  Portrait  of  a  young  man  in  black, 
and  very  dark  complexion,  by  Titian.  This  is  the  one  I  am  doing;  2nd. 
Anotlier  portrait,  by  Titian ;  3rd.  The  portrait  by  Titian  of  Hippolito 
de  Medicis ;  4th.  Portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Vandyke ;  5th.  Portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  Betivoglio,  by  Vandyke  also ;  6th.  Leo  X,  by  Raphael.  If  I 
cannot  get  them'  removed  into  the  room;  either  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Merrimee  or  by  bribing  the  keepers,  I  shall  substitute  either  Titian's 
Mistress,  or  a  head  of  a  Sybil,  by  Guercino,  a  very  good  painter,  or  two 
landscapes  in  the  room.  The  finest  picture  .in  th.e  collection  is  the  Trans- 
figuration by  Raphael.  This  is  without  an  exception  the  finest  picture  I 
ever  saw,  I  mean  the  human  part  of*  it,  because  the  figure  of  Christ,  and 
the  angels,  or  whatever  they  are,  that  are  flying  to  meet  him  in  the  air, 
are  to  the  last  degree  contemptible.  The  picture  of  the  Taking  down 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  which  I  have  heard  John  describe,  is  here. 
It  is  a  very  fine  one.  One  of  the  pictures  is  Reynolds'  picture  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby.  Mr.  Merrimee  came  to  look  at  the  black  and  the 
old  woman,  which  he  liked  very  much,  though  they  are  contrary  to  the 
French  style ;  on  the  other  hand,  without  vanity,  be  it  spoken,  they  are 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  painters.  I  like  them 
better  instead  of  worse,  from  comparing  them  with  the  pictures  that  are 
here.  The  modern  French  pictures  are  many  of  them  excellent  in  many 
particulars,  though  not  in  the  most  material.  I  find  myself  very  comfort- 
able here. 

"  With  my  love  to  my  mother,  John,  and  Peggy,  I  am  your  affection- 
ate son, 

"  W.  Hazlitt. 

"  I  saw  Bonaparte." 


"  Sunday,  November  14th,  1802. 
"  My  Dear  Father, 

"  A  fortnight  ago  to-morrow,  I  began  a  copy  of  a  picture  I 
had  not  seen  befoie — the  subject  of  which  is  described  in  the  catalogue  in 
this  manner — '  852,  by  Lodovic  Lana,  born  at  Modena,"in  1597;  died  in 
164G.  The  death  of  Clorinda. — Cloriuda,  having  been  mortally  wounded 
in  battle  by  Tancred,  is  seen  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  her  bosom  bare, 
discovering  the  place  where  she  was  wounded.  On  the  point  of  expiring 
she  desires  to  receive  the  baptismal  sacrament ;  and  while  Tancred  ad- 
ministers it  to  her  with  the  water  he  has  brought  in  his  lielmet  from  a 
neighboring  spring,  siie  holds  out  her  hand  to  him,  in  token  of  forgiveness, 
and  breathes  her  last.'  It  is  in  my  mind  the  sweetest  picture  in  the  place. 
My  canvass  is  not  so  large  as  the  other,  but  it  includes  both  the  figures, 
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uhich  are  of  the  size  of  life.  I  have  worked  upon  it  forty  hours,  that  is 
seven  mornings :  and  am  going  over  the  whole  of  it  again  this  week,  by 
the  end  of  wliich  I  intend  to  have  it  finished.  I  propose  to  complete  the 
copy  of  Titian,  which  I  began  the  week  following,  in  five  weeks  from  t lie 
time  I  got  here.  The  three  heads,  which  I  shall  then  have  to  do,  I  shall, 
I  think,  be  able  to  do  in  the  same  time,  allowing  three  weeks  for  another 
portrait  by  Titian,  and  a  head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  by  Guido, 
and  two  more  for  Titian's  Mistress,  in  which  the  neck  and  arms  are  seen. 
I  shall  then,  if  I  have  time,  do  a  copy  of  the  Cardinal  Bentivuglio,  which 
is  at  present  exhibited  in  the  great  room,  and  probably  some  others.  IJut 
the  first  five  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  certainly  fixed  upon.  I  generally 
go  to  the  Museum  about  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  continue  there 
until  "half-past  three  or  four.  Charles  Fox  was  there  two  or  three  morn- 
ings. He  talked  a  great  deal,  and  .was  full  of  admiration.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Bonaparte  near.     He  is  not  in  Paris. 

"  With  love  to  all, 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"  W.  Hazlitt." 


"  Friday,  November  29,  1802. 
"  Mv  Dear  Father, 

"I  received  your  letter  on  Sunday.  I  wrote  to  you,  that  day  fort- 
night ;  I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that  you  did  not  receive  my  letter  sooner. 
I  there  gave  you  an  account  of  what  pictures  I  had  been  doing ;  and  of 
what  I  intended  to  do.  The  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda  is  as  good  as 
finished,  thouj^h  I  shall  have  to  go  over  the  most  of  it  again,  when  it  is 
quite  dry.  The  copy  of  Titian  is  also  brought  forward  as  much  as  it  could 
be  till  it  is  dry  ;  for,  as  the  room  is  .not  kept  very  warm,  the  pictures  do  not 
dry  fast  enough  to  be  done  out  and  out.  I  have  been  working  upon  the 
portrait  of  Titian's  Mistress,  as  it  is  called,  these  two  last  days.  I  intend 
fo  complete  this  the  beginning  of  next  week,  if  ])ossible  ;  the  rest  of  that 
week  and  the  two  following,  1  shall  devote  to  going  over  and  completing 
the  other  two  ;  if  I  succeed  in  this,  which  I  am  pretty  confident  of  doing, 
I  shall  have  done  eight  of  my  pictures  in  eight  weeks,  from  the  time  I  came 
here.  But  as  one  of  them  contains  two  whole  figures,  it  may  be  reckoned* 
equal  to  two;  so  that  as  I  shall  have  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  a  portrait 
in  a  fortnight,  I  shall,  therefore,  have  a  month  left  to  do  the  other  two 
heads,  which  will  make  up  the  whole  number.  I  intend  to  give  an  hour 
a  day  to  copying  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world.  Of  this  and  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  I  shall  probabK- 
be  able  to  get  prints  taken  in  London,  as  this  is  frequently  done;  as  my 
copies  certainly  contain  all  that  is  wanted  for  a  print,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  coloring,  I  intend  to  write  to  Robinson  about  it.  I  was  intro- 
duced this  morning  to  Mr.  Cosway,  who  is  here,  doing  sketches  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  by  a  Mr.  Pellegrini,  whose  pictures  John  knows 
very  well,  and  whom  I  have  seen  with  Mr.  INIerrimee.  If  Railton 
chooses,  I  will  do  a  copy  of  a  most  divine  landscape,  by  Rubens,  for  him; 
but  it  will  take  at  least  a  fortnight  to  do  it,  most  probably  three  w^eks.    I 

3* 
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have  heard  from  Loftus.     This  is  all  I  can  recollect  at  present,  except  my 
love,  &c. 

■*' Your  affectienate  son, 

"  W.  Hazlftt. 
"I  would  have  written  a  longer  letter,  if  I  had  had  time." 


"December  10th,  1802. 
"  My  Dear  Father, 

"  I  yesterday  morning  completed  my  copy  of  the  picture  called 
The  Death  of  Clorinda;  I  have  been,  in  all,  fifteen  mornings  about  it;  It 
is  a  very  good  copy ;  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  that  it  has  very  nearly  all 
the  effect  of  the  picture,  and   will  certainly  make  as  great  a  figure  in 

R 's  parlor,  as  the  original  does  in  the  Louvre.    It  has  been  praised  by 

some  of  the  French  painters.     They  have  begun  of  late  to  compliment 
jne  on  ray  style  of  getting  on ;  though,  at  first,  they  were  disposed  to  be 
very  impertinent.     This  is  the  way  of  the  world  ;   you  are  always  sure  of 
getting  encouragement,  when  you  do  not  want  it.     After  I  had  done  my 
picture  yesterday,  I  took  a  small  canvass,  which  I  had  in  the  place,  and 
begun  to  sketch  of  a  head  in  one  of  the  large  historical  pictures,  being 
very  doubtful  if  I  could  ;  not  at  all  expecting  to  finish  it,  but  merely  to 
pass  away  the  time  ;  however  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  made  a  very  fair 
copy,  which  I  intend  to  let  remain  as  it  is.     It  is  a  side  face,  a  good  deal 
like  yours,  which  was  one  reason  of  my  doing  it  so  rapidly.     I  got  on  in 
such  a  rapid  style,  that  an  Englishman,  who  had  a  party  with  him,  came 
up,  and  told  me  in  French,  that  I  was  doing  very  well.     Upon  my  an- 
swering him  in  English,  he  seemed  surprised,  and  said,  *  upon  my  word, 
sir,  rou  get  on  with  great  spirit  and  boldness:  you  do  us  credit,  I  am  sure.' 
He  afterwards  returned  ;  and  after  asking  how  long  I  had  been  about  it, 
said  he  was  the  more  satisfied  with  his  judgment,  as  he  did  not  know  I 
was  a  countryman.     Another  wanted  to  know  if  I  taught  painting  in  oil. 
I  told  him  that  I  stood  more  in  need  of  instruction  myself;  that  that  sort 
of  rapid  sketching  was  what  I  did  better  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  that, 
after  the  first  hour  or  two,  I  generally  made  iny  pictures  worse  and  worse, 
the  more  pains  I  took  with  them.     However,  seriously,  1  was  much  pleased 
'with  this  kind  of  notice,  as  however  confident  I  may  be  of  the  real  merit 
of  my  work,  it  is  not  alwa)'s  so  clear,  that  it  is  done  in  a  way  to  please 
most  other  people.     This  same  sketch  is  certainly  a  very  singular  thing, 
as  I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  persons  in  the  world  who  could  do  it  in 
the  same  way.     However,  I  have  said  enough  on  the  subject.     I  shall  go 
on  with  this  business  as  I  find  it  succeed.     I  intend  to  copy  a  composition 
of  Rubens  in  this  manner,  which  I  can  do  at  intervals,  without  interfering 
with  my  regular  work.     The   copy  of  Titian.'s  Mistress,  and  the  other, 
which   I   began   from  him,  I  purpose  finishing  in  the  six  following  days  ; 
and  another  copy  of  Titian,  in  the  six  after  that,  which  will  be  four  out  of 

the  five,  which  I  am  doing  for  R .  .  I  shall  want  another  fortnight  for 

the  copy  of  Guide ;  and  it  will  take  another  fortnight,  if  I  do  that  for 
Northcote.  This  will  make  fourteen  weeks :  I  have  been  here  seven  al- 
ready. I  will  now  enumerate  the  pictures  I  Ijave  done,  or  am  doing :  1, 
The  Death  of  Clorinda,  completed  :  2,  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Black,  by 
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Titian,  nearly  finished ;  3,  Titian's  Mistress,  this  w'ill  take  four  more 
days  to  finish  it ;  4,  Portrait  of  another  Man  in  black,  by  the  same,  not 
yet  begun  :  5,  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Gnido,  not  he^'iin  :  6, 
Hippolito  i\e  Medici.  As  1  liave  six  hours  to  work  every  morning,  from 
ten  till  four,  I  intend  to  give  an  hour  to  making  rougli  copies  for  myself. 
In  this  way  I  shall  make  a  sketch  of  the  head  1  mentioned  ;  and  I  propose 
doing  a  Holy  Family,  from  Raphael  (a  very  small  picture,)  and  a  larger 
copy,  from  Rubens,  in  the  game  way.     My  love  to  all. 

"  Your's  alTectionately, 

"  W.  Hazlitt." 


"  Paris,  January  7th,  1803. 
"My  Dkar  Father, 

"  I  finished  as  far  as  I  intend,  the  copy  of  Hippolito  de  Medici, 
for  Northcote,  the  day  after  I  wrote  to  him  ;  and  the  day  following  I  be- 
gan a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  which  had  not 
been  exhibited  in  the  common  or  large  room,  till  the  wetk  before.  I  have 
nearly  done  the  head  of  the  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  see  Christ  in  his  As- 
cension from  the  Mount,  and  who  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece.  I 
shall  paint  it  jn  another  morning.  It  is  the  best  copy  I  have  done,  though 
I  have  been  only  fifteen  hours  about  it.  There  will  be  two  other  figures 
included  in  the  canvass ;  this  is  4  feet  8  inches  high,  and  10  feet  8  in 
breadth.  You  will  easily  get  a  distinct  idea  of  the  size  of  the  picture,  by 
measuring  it  on  the  parlor  floor.  Northcote's  copy,  and  that  of  the  Death 
of  Clorinda  are  the  same  size.  The  Transfiguration  itself  is  about  three 
times  as  high,  and  three  times  as  wide.  It  is  by  no  means  the  largest, 
though  it  is  the  finest  picture  in  the  place.  I  am  about  a  second  copy  of 
the  de  Medici  for  Railton.  I  shall  have  done  it  in  two  or  three  days  more. 
I  have  also  finished,  since  I  wrote  last,  the  first  copy  which  I  began,  from 
Titian. 

"  I  am  Vour  aflectionate  son, 

"W.  Hazlitt." 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1803,  my  father  made  a 
kind  of  professional  tour  through  some  of  the  midland  counties,  and  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  several  other  places,  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing sitters.  One  of  the  best  of  the  portraits  which  he  painted  upon  this 
occasion  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Gateacre.  These — his 
first  professional  efforts — gave  the  fulU  st  satisfaction  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, except  himself.  His  own  taste,  his  own  knowledge,  were  the  only 
critics  he  had  to  dread.  Nothing  could  disconnect  from  his  mind  the 
morbid  diffidence  of  his  own  powers  which  had- taken  possession  of  it ;  and 
it  became  his  painful  conviction  that,  labor  as  he  mis:ht,  he  should  never 
advance  beyond  mediocrity  in  the  art.  This  was  a  result  to  which  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  mind.  How  could  that  far-reaching  ambition,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  profoundest  marvels  of  the  great  masters,  be  content 
with  the  limit  to  its  success  withering  "  in  the  cold  shade"  of  mediocrity ' 
His  final  determination  therefore  was — to  relinquish  all  idea  of  the  art  as 
a  profession.     But  this  strong  effort,  itself  a  proof  of  a  strong  mind,  was 
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not  made  without  arousing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  powers  of  expression  in 
another  form — of  his  capacity  to  realize  as  well  as  to  imagine  ;  and  he 
resolved  upon  the  simple  process  of  changing  the  implement  of  art — the 
substitution  of  the  pen  for  the  pencil.  It  was  thus  that  he  turned  his 
thoushts  to  Uteraiure  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Still  the  use  of  the  pencil 
was,'^for  many  years  after,  the  amusement  and  solace  of  his  leisure  hours, 
and 'at  various  periods  he  was  induced  to  take  the  portraits  of  friends  to 
whom  he  was  more  closely  attached.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the 
name  of  our  revered  and  beloved  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  of  whom  my  father 
painted  a  picture  full  of  character  and  power.* 

In  accordance  with  this  new  plan  of  life,  my  father,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  vear  1803,  came  to  London,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  temporarily 
with  his  brother  John  in  Great  Russell  street,  Bloomsbury.  He  had  now, 
after  the  long  and  painful  labor  of  eight  years,  finally  completed  that  work 
which  he  speaks  of.  as  the  only  one  he  ever  prided  himself,— his  '  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Action.'  It  was  not  till  after  the  delay  of  a  year  that  he 
succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  this  profound  and  most  original  workj 
but  in  the  early  part  of  1805  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  the  late.Mr.  Johnson,  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  book  was  brought  out  by  that  enlightened  and  excellent  man. 
The  theory  sought  to  be  established  in  this  treatise  is,  that  the  human  mind 
is  naturally  disinterested j  or  that  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  others  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  motives  which  we  are  im- 
pelled to  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest.  This  work,  though  it  did  not 
receive  much  notice  from  the  public  press  (  a  neglect  easily  accounted  for), 
was  still  the  means  of  rendering  its  author's  name  very  honorably  known 
to  several  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day.  He  had  previously  be- 
come personally  acquainted  at  his  brother's  house,  with  some  who  had  at- 
tained distinction  in  literature  and  in  art  ;  and  his  friendship  with  many 
others  originated  in  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume,  although  pub- 
lished anonymously.  His  next  appearance  in  print  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1806,  under  the  title  of  '  Free  Thoughts  on  Public 
Afiairs,'  which,  by  the  power  of  its  language  and  the  warm  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  it  manifested,  e"xcited  considerable  attehtion.  In  1807,  he 
executed  for  Mr.  Johnson  an  abridgment  of  Tucker's  '  Light  of  Nature.' 
This  fine  work,  which,  amidst  all  the  abstruseness  of  the  most  subtle  meta- 
physical disquisition,  is  as  familiar  as  Montaigne,  and  as  wild  and  enter- 
taining as  Joim  Buncle,  extends  in  its  original  shape  to  seven  large  volumes. 
These  my  father,  with  consummate  judgment  and  ability,  managed  to  reduce 
into  the  compass  of  one  moderate-sized  tome,  witiiout  subjecting  the  grea- 
ter work  to  any  particular  loss  of  its  valuable  matter.  This  was  eflected 
by  carefully  expunging  the  endless  repetitions,  and  restricting  the  perpetual 
dit^ressions  which  swell  out  the  original  work  to  its  cumbrous  and  appalling 
bulk  ;  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  singular  turns  of  thought  and  striking 
illustrations,  of  which  the  author  had  such  a  liberal  command,  are  given 
nearly  in  an  entire  state..  In  the  same  year  my  father  also  wrote,  for  Messrs 
Longman  and  Co.,  a  '  Reph'  to  Malthus's  Works  on  Population,  in  which 
the  Reverend  restrictionist's  arguments  and  theories  are  combated  with 

♦  This  portrait  Mr.  Mqsoii  lias  had  very  effectively  engraved  for  Mr.  Sergeant  Tal- 
fourd's  forthcoming  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.' 
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much  force,  ingenuity,  and  humor.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  followed 
up  his  'Reply  to  Malthus,'  by  marrying  Miss  Stoddart,  sister  of  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Justice  of  Malta.  By  this  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had  sev- 
eral childicn,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  died  in  early 
childhood.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  at  Winterslow,  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  a  house  belonging  to  his  wife's  family.  It  was  at  this  place,  and  at 
the  Hutt,  an  inn  on  the  Great  Western  Road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village,  that  he  passed,  at  intervals,  many  years  of  his  life — alternately 
painting,  reading,  writing,  and  using  physical  exercise.  The  fine  woods 
of  Tytherley*  jon  the  one  side,  and  the  noble  expanse  of  Salisbury  Plain 
on  the  other,  presented  au  inexhaustible  source  of  healthful  recreation  and 
mental  enjoyment — of  all  that  might  administer,  with  tlic  most  salutary 
effect,  alike  to  the  senses  and  to  tlie  imagination.  His  state  of  life  at  this 
period,  and  in  these  scenes,  he  has  himself  described  in  a  passage  which, 
though  the  reader  may  remember  it  well,  will  be  read  by  him  once  more 
with  pleasure: — 

"Here,  even  here,  on  Salisbury  plain,  with  a  few  old  authors,  I  can 
manage  to  get  through  the  summer  or  tlwj  winter  months,  without  ever 
knowing  what  it  is  to  feel  ennui.  They  sit  with  me  at  breakfast  ;  they 
walk  out  with  me  before  dinner.  After  a  long  walk  through  unfrequented 
tracks,  after  starting  the  hare  from  the  fern,  or  hearing  the  wing  of  the 
raven  rustling  above  my  head,  or  being  greeted  by  the  woodman's  "stern 
good-night,"  as  he  strikes  into  his  narrow  homeward  path,  I  can  "  take 
mine  ease  at  mine  inn,"  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  shake  hands  with 
Sjgnor  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  as  the  oldest  acquaintance  I  have.  Ben 
Jonson,  learned  Chapman,  Master  Webster,  and  Master  Heywood  are 
there;  and  seated  round,  discourse  the  silent  hours  away.  Shakspeare  is 
there  himself,  not  in  Cibber's  manager's  coat.  Spencer  is  hardly  yet  re- 
turned from  a  ramble  through  the  woods,  or  is  concealed  behind  a  group 
of  nymphs,  fauns,  and  satyrs.  INIilton  lies  on  the  table,  as  on  an  altar, 
never  takon  up  or  laid  down  without  reverence.  Lylv's  '  Endymion' 
sleeps  with  the  moon,  that  shines  in  at  the  window  ;  and  a  breath  of  wind, 
stirring  at  a  distance,  seems  a  sigh  from  the  tree  under  which  he  grew  old. 
Faustus  disputes  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  fiendish  faces,  and  reasons 
of  divine  astrology.  Bellafront  soothes  Matheo,  Vittoria  triumphs  over 
her  judges,  and  old  Chapman  repeats  one  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  his 
own  fine  translation  !  /  should  have  no  objection  to  pass  my  life  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  world,  not  thinking  of  it,  nor  it  of  me  ;  neither  abused 
by  my  enemies,  nor  defended  by  my  friends  ;  careless  of  the  future,  but 
sonaetimes  dreaming  of  the  past,  which  might  as  well  be  iorgotten  !" 

The  subject  in  painting  which  he  was  most  bent  upon  illustrating  suc- 
cessfully, was  the  story  of  Jacob's  Ladder,  an'd  his  repeated  failures,  as 
he  conceived  them  to  be,  in  this  desired  object,  caused  him  "much  pain 
and  disappointment. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  this  year  (1808)  was  occupied  in  the  composition 
of  an  English  Grammar,  which  was  published,  soon  afterwards,  by  Mr. 

*  Belonging  principally  to  Charles  Baring  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  whose  noble  mansion, 
Norman  Court,  stands  embosomed  in  these  woods.  To  this  gentleman  I  shall  ever  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  the  high  and  generous  feeling  which  prompted  him  some  years  after 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  upon  hearing  that  my  father  was  stayin^at  the  Hutt, 
toofferhim  a  home  atNornwin  Court,  Unrestricted  and  unintruded  upon.  The  offer  was 
as  truly  liberal  as  the  manner  of  conveying  it  was  kind  and  gentlemanly. 
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Godwin.  The  principal  points  in  which  this  Grammar  differs  from  others 
are  four.  First,  in  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  ;  secondly,  the  com- 
pound or  constructive  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  separated  from  the  real  inflec- 
tions, and  thrown  into  the  syntax,  to  which  they  properly  belong;  thirdly,  a 
brief  review  is  given  of  Home  Tooke's  theory  of  Grammar  ;  and  lastly, 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  render  syntax  more  perfect  than  in  the  prevailing 
systems.  This  work  was  favorably  received,  and  was  afterwards  abridged  . 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  under  the  name  of  Baldwin.  In  the  same  year,  also, 
appeared  a  work,  upon  the  compilation  of  which  my  father  had  for  some 
time  been  engaged,  and  which  had  for  its  title — '  The  Eloquence  of  the 
British  Senate,  being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Speeches  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary  Speakers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  present  time.'  The  selection  is  interesting  and  exhibits 
the  finest  discrimination.  The  speeches  are  illustrated  by  powerfully 
drawn  characters  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  orators,  especially  those 
of  recent  date.  The  sketches  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox,  are  the 
most  labored ;  and  these,  with  a  few  others,  were  afterwards  reprinted 
among  the  '  Political  Essays.'  .  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  my  father 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  his  '  Memoirs  of  Holcroft.'  The 
first  seventeen  chapters  of  this  very  interesting  work  were  written  by 
Holcroft  himself,  and  the  other  materials  consisted  of  letters,  papers,  and 
anecdotes  supplied  by  the  family,  or  in  my  father's  own  possession.  A 
great  many  very  amusing  papers  were  omitted,  wliich  I  still  have  by  me. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  my  father  removed  to  London,  and  tenanted  of 
Mr.  Bentham  the  house  in  York  street,  Westminster,  once  honored  in  the 
occupation  of  Milton,  a  circumstance  which  is  commemorated  on  a  small 
tablet,  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  placed  there  by  my  father  in 
his  veneration  for  the  Poet  and  the  Patriot. 

At  the  Russell  Institution  in  18 13,  he  delivered  a  series  of  profound  and 
masterly  lectures  upon  the  History  and  Progress  of  English  Philosophy, 
comprehending  a  review  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of  our  principal ' 
metaphysicians,  with  incidental  sketches  of  some  of  those  of  France,  and 
his  own  opinions  upon  the  various  features  of  his  subject.  The  lectures 
were  very  fully  attended.*  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  public  press.  He  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  upon  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter,  but  this  occupation  he 
soon  relinquished,  finding  it  highly  prejudicial  to  a  constitution  already 
much  worn  by  hard  study,  and  (it  must  be  added)  by  a  habit  which  he  had 
insensibly  acquired  of  a  too  unguarded  recourse  to  the  stimulants  of  wine 
and  spirits.  To  this  pernicious  habit  1  can  allude  without  irreverence 
towards  that  character  which  it  perhaps  temporarily  injured  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some,  because'!  am  enabled  to  record  at  the  same  time  his 
perfect  conquest  over  it.  Not  long  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
he  entirely  abandoned  these  indulgences-  By  a  strong  exercise  of  the 
will,  he  obtained  such  a  mastery  over  habit,  that  from  the  day  on  which 
he  made  the  resolution  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
he  never  tasted  a  single  drop  either  of  spirits  or  wine.  My  father's  chief 
connexion  with  the  press,  which  continued  at  intervals  until  very  shortly 
before  his  death,  was,  as  I  need  hardly  state,  as  a  contributor  of  political 

i 

*  Some  of  these  Lectures,  the  only  ones  I  have  been  able  to  find,  appear  for  the  firs  t 
.time  in  print  in  the  present  volumes. 
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and  theatrical  criticisms.  These  he  wrote  successively  for  the  •  Cham- 
pion,' the  '  Mornitg  Chronicle,'  the  '  Examiner,'  and  the  '  Times.' 
"How  1  camo,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  English  Stage,'  **  to  be 
regularly  transferred  from  one  of  these  papers  to  the  other,  sometimes 
formally  and  sometimes  withbut  notice,  till  I  was  forced  to  quit  the  last- 
mentioned  by  want  of  health  and  leisure,  would  make  rather  an  amusing 
history,  but  that  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house." 

The  whole  of  my  father's  political  essays  were  afterwards  collected  into 
one  volume  and  published,  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Hone.  The  |)reface  to  this 
collection  is  in  my  mind  tiie  very  finest,  and  most  manly  exposition  of 
hich  political  principle  that  was  ever  put  forth,  and  the  whole  of  the  volume 
breathes  the  noblest  spirit  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Of  the  theatrical  criti- 
cisms, which  were  also  collected  into  a  volume  and  published  in  1818  (by 
Mr.  Stodart,)  under  the  title  of  '  A  View  of  the  English  Stage,'  the  finest 
are  those  in  which  their  author  illustrated  the  acting  of  Kean,  whose  won- 
derful powers  he  at  once  recognised  on  the  first  evening  of  his  appearance, 
and  whose  reputation  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  establishing,  in  spite 
of  actors,  managers,  and  critics.  Previous  to  these  publications,  appeared 
the  delightful  collection  of  Essays,  in  two  volumes,  called  the  '  Round  Ta- 
ble.' These  Essay*,  of  which  there  are  forty  (exclusive  of  twelve  by  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,)  possess  all  the  case  and  unstudied  variety  of  conversation. 

His  success  as  lecturer  on  a  former  occasion  induced  him,  in  the  year 
1818,  to  undertake  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers,  and  the 
Poets  of  England,  and  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
These  he  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  and  they  were  all  subse- 
quently published  in  single  volumes  under  their  respective  titles.  Upon 
these  delightful  topics  the  lecturer  is  acknowledged  by  many,  who  were 
not  influenced  (as  I  undoubtedly  may  be)  by  feelings  of  partiality  and  af- 
fection, to  have  descanted  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  association  with  those  glo- 
rious themes  ;  bringing  forward  many  features  of  interest  in  our  poetry 
and  dramatic  literature,  and  opening  up  original  views  and  rtovel  specula- 
tions on  subjects  that  appeared  exhausted.  His  delivery  of  the  selected 
passages  is  pronounced  to  have  been  eminently  calculated  to  communicate 
to  his  hearers  the  enthusiasm  by  wliich  upon  such  subjects,  he  was  invaria- 
bly animated. 

My  father's  next  published  work  was  the  '  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plavs,'  a  series  of  criticisms,  which  are  admitted  to  be  characterised 
equally  by  felicity  of  conception  and  eloquence  of  expression.  To  say 
that  upon  this  great  subject  no  critic  ever  displayed  a  finer  or  more  phi- 
losophical taste,  is  only  to  echo  the  general  verdict  of  the  readers  and  illus- 
trators of  Shakspeare. 

It  was  in  1823  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  the  influence  of  which  on 
my  father's  public  as  well  as  private  life,  obliges  me  to  advert  to  it,  al- 
thouffh  other  reference  than  a  bare  record  of  the  fact  is  as  unnecessary  to 
the  reader  as  it  would  be  painful  to  me.  About  this  period  then,  my 
father  and  mother  were  divorced  under  the  law  of  Scotland.  Their  union 
had  for  some  years  past  failed  to  produce  that  mutual  happiness  which  was 
its  object,  owing  in  great  measure  to  an  imagined  and  most  unfounded 
idea  on  my  father's  part,  of  a  want  of  sympathy  on  that  of  my  mother. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  ray  father  had  fallen  into  an  infatuation 
which  he  has  himself  illustrated  in  glowing  and  eloquent  language,  in  a  re- 
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gretted  publication  called  '  Liber  Amoris.'  The  subji3Ct  is  a  painful  one, 
and  admits  of  but  onQ  cheerful  consolation — that  my  father's  name  and  cha- 
racter  was  but  momentarily  dimmed  by  what,  indeed,  was  but  a  moraeijtary 
delusion. 

A  favorite  little  volume  with  the  lovers  of  art,  and  the  more  intellectual 
class  of  artists,  the  '  Critical  Account  of  the  Principal  Picture  Galleries 
of  England,'  was  published  in  the  same  year.  Its  author  has  found  means 
to  convey,  in  a  few  sentences  sparkling  with  imagery,  all  the  minute  distinc- 
tions which  made  up  the  excellence  of  the  works  under  his  consideration. 

In  the  same  year  also  was  published  by  JMr.  Colburn,  the  first  series  of 
'  Table-Talk,'  in  two  volumes,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Essays  on  sub- 
jects of  various  interest,  of  which  a  few  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
'  London  Magazine  ;'  a  second  series  also,  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
two  years  after  under  the  title  of  the  '  Plain  Speaker.'  The  subjects 
touched  upon  in  these  Essays  comprehend  almost  the  whole  wide  range  of 
literature  and  art.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  upon  questions  of  the  most  ab-^ 
struse  character;  yet  the  author's  views  are  conveyed  in  such  smooth  and 
easy  languxige,  and  are  elucidated  with  such  profuse  and  apt  illustration, 
that  the  reader  becomes  by  degrees  himself  no  mean  metaphysician. 

In  1824  ray  father  married  Isabella,  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  Bridgewater, 
a  lady  of  some  property,  with  whom  he  and  myself  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  The  vivid  '  Notes' of  this  journey  appeared 
first  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  by  Messrs  Hunt  and  Clarke.  In  1825  Mr.  Colburn 
brought  out  my  father's  '  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  a  scries  of  criticisms  upon  the 
more  prominent  literary  men  then  living.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
great  power,  but  not  in  all  cases  with  equal  justice. 

In  1826  appeared  the  'Plain  Speaker,'  of  which  I  have  made  mention, 
and  another  edition  of  the  'Table  Talk.'  I  may  state  here,  that  both  at 
this  time,  and  for  some  years  previous,  my  father  was  a  frequent  contribu-. 
tor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' the  'New Monthly,'  'Monthly,'  and  'Lon- 
don' Magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  from  which  sources  he  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  income.  His  average  receipts  were  somewhere 
about  600?.  a  year,  but  his  want  of  method,  rather  than  any  actual  extra- 
vagance, prevented  him  from  ever  being  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  it.  In  1829  was  published  his  '  Selections 
from  the  British  Poets,'  which  has  since  gone  through  several  editions  ; 
.and  in  1830  appeared  his  great  work,  the  'Life  of  Napoleon,'  in  four  vol- 
umes. Upon  this  he  had  been  long  and  arduously  engaged,  but  the  labor 
to  him  was  light,  for  it  was  a  labor  of  love.  The  Emperor  was  my 
father's  great  idol  among  men,  as  the  grand  disturber  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  Right  divine  of  Kings,"  and  in  this  work  he  strove  to  raise  a  noble 
monument  to  his  glory.  The  '  Life  of  Titian,'  also  published  this  year, 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Northcote  on  its  title-page,  but  in  point  of  fact,  all 
Mr.  Northcote's  share  in  the  work  was  a  mass  of  extremely  unconnected 
manuscript,  of  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end.  When  reduced  into  something  like  order,  this  portion  of  the 
material,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  many  notes,  6cc.,  by  my  father,  ex- 
tended but  to  a  volume  and  a  quarter  of  the  work.  The  remainder  con- 
sists of  a  translation  of  Ticozzi's  celebrated  «life  of  the  great  Painter,  by 
my  father  and  myself.     The  very  delightful  book,  '  Northcote's  Conver- 
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butions,'  was  also  brought  out  this  year,  and  was  the  last  work  which  my 
father  ever  published.  His  mind  had  been  considerably  harrassed  in  the 
summer  of  this  year  by  pecuniary  circumstances  arising  out  of  a  bill  which 
he  had  taken  in  place  of  money,  and  which  had  been  dishonored  by  the 
party  indebted  to  him.  This  had  involved  him  in  considerable  personal 
annoyance.  In  August  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  a  disorder 
— a  species  of  cholera — which  had  often  before  assailed  him,  and  which 
his  debilitated  frame  was  little  capable  of  resisting.  During  his  illness 
he  was  attended  with  the  LTeatest  assiduity  by  Dr.  Darling,  to  whom  as 
a  physician  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  this  class  of  disorder,  Mr.  Basil 
Montague  had  mentioned  my  father's  illness,  and  who  at  once  proffered 
his  friendly  advice  and  assistance.  Nor  were  my  father's  other  friends 
backward  upon  tliis  mournful  occasion.  All  his  wants  were  carefully 
studied  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  amply  provided  with  every 
thing  which  could  bo  required.  My  father  died  on  the  ISth  of  September, 
1830.  His  death  was  easy  and  resigned,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  around  him  Ciiarles  Lamb  and  others  of  his  oldest  and  most  be- 
loved friends. 

He  was  buried  a  week  after  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho, 
and  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  a  tomb-stone  raised  over  his 
v'ravo  by  an  old  and  warmly  attached  friend. 

HERE   RESTS 

WILLIAxM  HAZLITT, 

% 
Born  April  10th,  1778.    Died  18th  SepftmW  1830. 
He  lived  to  see  his  deepest  wishes  gratified, 
as  ho  lias  expressed  them  in  his  Essay 
'On  theFear  of  Death.' 
Viz.: 
"To  see  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons, 
And  some  prospect  of  good  to  mankind  : 

(Charles  X 
was  driven  from  France  29th  July  1830.) 
"  To  leave  some  sterling  work  to  the  world :" 
(He  lived  to  complete  his  Life  of  2<apoleotj. 
His  desire 
That  some  friendly  hand  should  consign 
him  to  the  grave,  was  accomplished  to  a 
limited,  but  profound  extent ;  on 
these  conditions  he  was  ready  to  depart, 
and  to  have  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
"  Grateful  and  Contented." 
He  was 
The  first  (unanswered)  Metaphysician  of  the  age. 
A  dcspiser  of  the  merely  Rich  and  Great : 
A  lover  of  the  People,  Poor  or  Oppressed  ; 
A  hater  of  the  Pride  and  Power  of  the  Few, 
as  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  Many ; 

A  man  of  true  moral  courage, 
Who  sacrificed  Profit  and  present  Fame 
To  Principle, 
And  a  yearning  for  the  good  of  Human  Nature. 
Who  was  a  burning  wound  to  an  Aristocracy, 
That  could  not  answer  him  before  men, 
And  who  may  confront  him  before  their  Maker. 
He  lived  and  died 
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The  unconquered  Champion 

of 

Truth,  Liberty,  and  Humanity, 

"  Dubitantes  opera  legite." 

This  stone 

is  raised  by  one  whose  heart  i's 

with  him,  in  his  grave. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by  extractintr  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  a  discourse  preached  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
father's  death  by  Mr.  Johns,  the  amiable  and  talented  Minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Chapel,  Crediton. 

"  I  should  not,  my  brethren,  have  brought  these  recollections  before 
you,  had  it  not  again  become  my  unwelcome  duty  to  say  a  few  words  over 
another  leaf,  that  has  fallen  from  the  human  life-tree,  and  rested  upon  the 
grave.     A  distinguished  individual,  a  stranger  but  not  an  alien,  will  hence- 
forth exist  only  as  a  distinguished  name.     One  who  has  always  been  an 
object  of  attachment  to  the  few, — and  who  by  a  strange  involution  of  hos- 
tilities has  been  battling  with  the  many,  while  he  v/as  contending  for  man- 
kind,— has  been  laid  at  length  in  the  peaceful  resting-place,  '  where  they 
shall  not  learn  war  any  more.'     Brief  and  sincere  may  the  requiem  be, 
which  a  stranger  breathes  over  a  stranger's   grave : — He  is  gone  to  his 
rest,  and  let  it  not  be  broken. — In  an  age,  when  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  has  made  it  no  easy  matter  for  one  man  to  rise  greatly  above 
the  educated  thousand^  around  him,  he  has  been  one  of  those  who  have 
achieved  the  difficult  undoi'taking,  and  whose  thoughts  have  speirkled  upon 
the  topmost  waves  of  the  world.     He  felt  it  a  proud  distinction — perhaps 
he  felt  ^00  proudly — to  be  the  owner  of  a  luminous  and  vigorous  mind. 
He  could  not  be  reproached  with  suffering  the  ploughshare  to  rust  in  the 
generous  soil.     It  was  rather  his  glorious  but  disastrous  error,  to  suffer 
that  soil  too  rarely  to  lie  fallow.     There  was  a  mean,  which  he  did  not, 
or  would  not  discover ;  and  Study  may  add   ?tis  name  to  her  long  list  of 
martyrs. — But  the  name  of  Hazlitt  is  associated  with  far  nobler  recollec- 
tions.    Whatever  might  be  his  speculative,  whatever  his  practical  errors, 
he  was  the  fearless,  the  eloquent,  and  disinterested  advocate  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  man,  in  every  cause  and  in  every  clime.     His  opinions 
were  such  as  to  make  him  one  of  a  party,  whom  the  brilliant  and  influen- 
tial Administration,  under  which  he  commenced  his  career,  honored  with 
no  small  portion  of  political  and  personal  hatred.     And  they  did  not  want 
either  means  or  instruments  to  }uake  the  elTects  of  that  hatred  felt,  evgn 
by  those,  who  were  too  haughty  to  show  any  pain,  when  '  the  sword  had 
pierced  through  their  souls.'     As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  his  personal 
history,  he  escaped  the  harsher  measures,  which  involved  so  many  of  his 
political  allies.     He  was  neither  persecuted,  fined  nor  incarcerated.     But 
these  were  the  lightest  and  briefest  of  the  evils  which  thcT/  experienced, 
though  to  the  common  eye,  they  might  apear  the  heaviest  and  the  worst. 
The  most  active  prosecution,  which  the  Government  could  excite  against 
}hem,  was  far  less  lastingly  prejudicial  and  painful,  than  the  cloud  of  silent 
obloquy,  in  which  it  found  means  to  involve  tjieir  opinions  and  their  lea- 
ders, and  from  the  effects  of  which  no  time  or  change  could  redeem  them. 
A  whisper  went  forth  against  them,  which  was,  in  its  effects,  more  appal- 
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ling  than  tlic  tliundcr.  Calumny  (I  cite  tlie  versos  for  the  sake  of  the 
powerful  contrast,)  'seeing  the  multitudes  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and 
when  slie  was  set,  her  disciples  came  unto  her  ;  and  she  opened  her  mouth, 
and  taught  them,  saying,' — These  men  are  tlic  enemies  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  The}'  speak  of  liberty  ;  hut  they  think  of  licence  : 
they  prat  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  man,  while  thoy  are  undermining 
the  foundations  of  social  justice  and  order.  Tliey  have  no  true  regard  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  for  the  sanctity  of  the  altar,  or  the  majest}' 
of  the  throne.  They  are  impatient  of  all  restraints  upon  their  turbulent 
aspirings ;  and  would  '  turn  the  world  upside  down,'  in  order  to  see  how 
the  pyramid  would  stand  upon  its  head.  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  join 
these  friends  of  sedition  and  blasphemy,  these  enemies  of  peace  and  piet}", 
wherever  they  are  tbund.  Listen  not  to  the  subtle  voice  of  the  serpent. 
Read  not  tiieir  writings,  nor  mix  in  their  society ;  but  rather  unite  with 
the  true  friends  of  your  country,  in  banishing  all  such,  by  a  silent  ostracism, 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  pious,  the  prudent,  and  the  peaceful. 

"  These  assertions  and  insinuations,  enforced  by  the  speaking-trumpet 
of  an  ascendant  taction,  made  it  once  a  danijerous  and  a  daring  thing  for 
any  man  to  avow  himself  the  partizan  of  liberty  and  reform.  Notr,  my 
brethren  the  case  is  widely  altered.  The  hearts  of  nations  have  been 
touched — their  minds  have  been  enlightened — their  voices  have  been  lifted 
and  heard.  But  there  tras  a  time,  when  he,  who  dared  to  advocate  those 
principles,  was  overwhelmed  with  a  foaming  deluge  of  obloquy  and  oj)pro- 
brium.  The  step  was  of  itself,  almost  enough  to  blast  his  public  hopes, 
and  his  private  fame.  Detraction  followed  him — Derision  went  with  him 
— and  persecution  lay  in  ambush  before  him.  Let  us,  therefore,  my 
brethren,  look  back  with  honor  upon  the  few,  who  once  lifted  the  sacred 
standard  of  Liberty,  amid  the  'fiery  darts  of  the  wicked'  and  of  the  world. 
Fraise  to  tlieir  living  names,  and  peace  to  their  solemn  graves  !  Whatever 
else  they  may  have  done,  or  left  undone  for  this,  at  least,  they  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  their  kind.  That  gratitude,  indeed,  must  soon  be  lost  in 
oblivion.  Those  names,  now  bright  as  the  sunset  cloud,  will  grow  darker 
and  darker  as  the  evening  draws  on,  and  be  lost  at  length  in  the  majesty 
of  night.  Posterity  cannot  remember  the  names  of  its  benefactors  ;  but 
that  which  is  tiie  misfortune  of  after  ages,  would  be  the  crime  of  the 
present.  It  is  ours,  my  brethren, — our  duty  and  our  prerogative, — to 
hang  a  fading  wreath,  or  to  breathe  a  passing  requiem,  over  thera  emories 
of  those,  who,  in  evil  times,  advocated  a  perilous  but  glorious  cause  ; 
who  bore  the  colors  in  the  Jnlant  ranks  of  Freedom  ;  and  who,  wherever 
they  rest,  should  rest  in  our  imaginations,  with  those  colors  wrapped 
around  them,  under  wljich  they  fell," 
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The  present  century  has  produced  many  men  of  poetical  genius,  ancJ 
some  of  analytical  acumen ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  produced  any  one 
who  has  given  to  the  world  such  signal  proofs  of  the  union  of  the  two  as 
the  late  William  Hazi!itt.  If  I  were  asked  his  peculiar  and  predomi- 
nant distinction,  I  should  say  that,  above  all  things,  he  was  a  critic.  He 
possessed  the  critical  faculty  in  its  noblest  degree.  He  did  not  square  and 
measure  out  his  judgments  by  the  pedantries  of  dry  and  lifeless  proposi- 
tions— his  taste  was  not  the  creature  of  schools  and  canons,  it  was  begot- 
ten of  Enthusiasm  by  Thought.  He  felt  intensely  ; — he  in>bued — he  sat- 
urated— himself  with  the  genius  he  examined  ;  k  became  a  part  of  him, 
and  he  reproduced  it  in  science.  He  took  in  pieces  the  work  he  surveyed, 
and  reconstructed  the  fabric  in  order  to  show  the  process  by  which  it  had 
been  built.  His  criticisms  are  therefore  eminently  scientific ;  to  use  his 
own  expression,  his  "  art  lifts  the  veil  from  nature."  It  was  the  wonder- 
ful subtilty  with  which  he  possessed  himself  of  the  intentions  of  the  au- 
thor, which  enabled  him  not  only  to  appreciate  in  his  own  person,  but  to 
make  the  world  appreciate,  the  eifects  those  intentions  had  produce  . 
Thus  especially  in  his  '  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,'  he  seizes  at 
once  upon  the  ruling  principle  of  each,  with  an  ease,  a  carelessness,  a 
(juiet  and  '  unstrained  fidelity,'  which  proves  how  familiarly  he  had  dwelt 
upon  the  secret  he  had  mastered.  He  is,  in  these  sketches,  less  eloquent 
and  less  refining  than  Schlegel,.  but  it  is  because  he  has  gazed  away  the 
first  wonder  that  dazzles  and  inspires  his  rival.  He  has  made  himself 
household  with  Shakspeare,  and  his  full  and  entire  confidence  that  he  un- 
derstands the  mysteries  of  the  host  in  whose  dwelling-place  he  has  tarried, 
gives  his  elucidations,  short  and  sketch-like  as  they  are,  the  almost  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  a  man  explaining  the  true  motives  of  the  friend  he  has 
known.  Thus,  in  the  cliaracler  of '  Hamlet'  on  which  so  many  have  been 
bewildered,  and  so  many  have  been  eloquent,  he  employs  little  or  nothing 
offlie  lavish  and  exuberant  diction,  or  the  elaborate  spirit  of  conjecture 
that  he  can  command  at  will.  He  utters  his  dogmas  as  unpretendingly  as 
if  they  were  common-places,  and  it  is  scarcely  till  he  brings  the  character 
of  '  Hamlet,'  as  conceived  by  him,  into  sudden  contrast  with  the  deliniea- 
tion  of  the  two  master  actors  of  his  time,  that  you  perceive  how  new  and 
irresistible  are  his  conclusions  : — 

"  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  itself  a  pure  effusion  of  genius.     It  is  not 
a  character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  even  passion,  but  by  refinement 
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of  thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can' 
well  be  :  but  lie  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm  and 
quick,  sensibility — the  sport  of  circumstances,  questioning  with  fortune  and 
refining  on  his  own  feelings,  and  forced  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposi- 
tion by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation.  He  seems  incapable  of  deliberate 
action,  and  is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect,  as  in  the  scene  where  he  kills  Polonius, 
and  again  wiiere  he  alters  the  letters  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
are  taking  with  them  to  England,  purporting  his  death.  At  other  times, 
when  he  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  remains  puzzled,  undecided,  and  scepti- 
cal, dallies  with  his  purposes,  till  the  occasion  is  lost,,  and  always  finds 
some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thoughtfulncss  again.  For  this 
reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the  Kincr  when  he  is  at  his  prayers,  and  by  a  re- 
linement  in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  an  excuse  for  liis  own  want  of  re- 
solution, defers  his  revenge  to  some  more  fatal  opportunity,  when  he  shjiU 
be  engaged  in  some  act  'that  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it.' 

"He  is  the  prince  of  philosophical  speculators,  and  because  he  cannot 
have  his  revenge  perfect,  according  to  the  most  refined  idea  his  wish  can 
form,  he  misses  it  altogether.  So  he  scruples  to  trust  the  suggestions  of 
the  Ghost,  contrives  the  scene  of  tl)e  play  to  have  surer  proof  of  his  uncle's 
tjuilt,  and  tiion  rests  satisfied  with  his  confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  and 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  instead  of  acting  upon  it.  Yet  he  is  sensible 
of  his  own  weakness,  taxes  himself  with  it,  and  tries  to  reason  himself  out 
of  it.  Still  he  docs  nothing;  and  this  very  speculation  on  his  own  infir- 
mity only  affords  him  another  occasion  for  indulging  it.  It  is  not  for  any 
want  of  attachment  to  his  father,  or  abhorrence  of  the  murder^  that  Ham- 
let is  thus  dilatory,  but  it  is  more  to  his  taste  to  indulge  his  imagination  in 
reflecting  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  refining  on  his  schemes  of 
vengeance,  than  to  put  them  into  immediate  practice.  His  ruling  passion 
is  to  think,  not  to  act :  and  any  vague  pretence  that  Hatters  this  propensity 
instantly  diverts  him  from  his  previous  purposes." 

More  subtle  and  ingenious,  though  pleasant  and  half  burlesque,  are  his 
comments  upon  the  subordinate  characters  in  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  It  is  a  happy  refinement,  that  "  Snus:  the  joiner  is  the  moral 
man  of  the  piece,  who  proceeds  by  measurement  and  discretion  in  all 
things."  What  can  be  finer,  yet  more  quietly  painted,  than  the  contrast 
between  Ariel  and  Puck.  And  how  startling,  yet  how  true  on  reflection 
(and  how  much  reflection  did  it  demand  to  produce  the  truth!)  the  re- 
marks— 

"  Romeo  is  Hamlet  in  love.  There  is  the  same  rich  exuberance  of  pas- 
sion and  sentiment  in  the  one,  that  there  is  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the 
other.  Both  are  absent  and  self-involved,  both  live  out  of  themselves  in  a 
world  of  imaginatian.  Hamlet  is  abstracted  from  every  thing;  Romeo  is 
abstracted  from  every  thing  but  his  love,  and  lost  in  it..  His  '  frail  thoughts 
dally  with  faint  surmise,'  and  are  fashioned  out  of  the  suggestions  of  hope, 
'the  flatteries  of  sleep.'  He  is  himself  only  in  his- Juliet;  she  is  his  only 
reality,  his  heart's  true  home  and  idol.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  to  him  a 
passing  dream.*' 

I  confess  that  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  a  certain  discriminating 
tone  of  coldness  with  which  Hazlitt  speaks  of  several  of  the  characters  in 
the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ;'   to  me  it  is  a  proof  that  his  svmpathv  with  ge- 
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uius  does  not  blind  the  natural  delicacy  and  fineness  of  his  taste.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  always,  from  a  boy,  felt  the  moral  sentiment  somewhat 
invaded  and  jarred  upon  by  the  heartless  treachery  with  which  Jessica  de- 
serts her  father — her  utter  forgetfulness  of  his  solitude,  his  infirmities,  his 
wrongs,  his  passions,  and  his  age  ; — and  scarcely  less  so  by  the  unconscious 
and  complacent  baseness  of  Lorenzo,  pocketing  the  filial  purloinings  of 
the  fair  Jewess,  who  can  still  tarry  from  the  arms  of  her  lover  "  to  gild  her- 
self with  some  more  ducats."  These  two  characters  would  be  more  worthy 
of  Dryden  than  of  Shakspeare,,  if  the  great  poet  had  not  "  cloaked  and 
jewelled  their  deformities"  by  so  costly  and  profuse  a  poetry.  Their  lan-^ 
guage  belies  their  souls. 

Passing  from  his  '  Characters  of  Shakspeare'  to  his  other  various  Essays, 
we  shall  find  in  Hazlitt  the  same  one  predominating  faculty — the  Critical; 
but  adorned  and  set  off  with  a  far  greater  richness  and  prodigality  of  style. 
He  was  singularly  versatile.  His  taste  encircled  all  things — Literature, 
Art,  Philosophy,  and  Manners.  I  confess,  that  in  the  collection  of  Essays 
called  the  '  Round  Table,'  it  is  with  a  certain  uneasiness  that  I  regard  his 
imitation  of  the  tone  and  style  of  the  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  day.  His 
genius,  to  my  taste,  does  not  walk  easily  in  rufiies  and  a  bag-wig ;  the  af- 
fectation has  not  that  nameless  and  courtly  polish  which  distinguished 
Addison,  or  even  the  more  reckless  vivacity  of  Steele.  The  last  thing  that 
Hazlitt  really  can  be  called  is  "the  wit  about  town."  He  is  at  home  in 
the  closet — in  the  fresh  fields — in  the  studies — at  the  theatre,  but  he  seems 
TO  me  awkward  when  he  would  assume  an  intimacy  with  Belinda  and  Sir 
Plume.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  when  this  affectation  wears  itself  away, 
which  it  does,  in  a  great  part,  after  the  prelimenary  Essays.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  freshness  of  thought  and  feeling  which  appears 
in  the  ninth  Essay  on  '  The  Love  of  the  Country.'  It  breathes  of  a  man 
released  from  cities.  I  doubt,  however,  its  philosoplij-,  when  it  resolves 
the  love  of  the  country  into  association  only.  The  air,  the  fi'agrance,  and 
the  silence  of  woods  and  fields,  require  no  previous  initiation,  and  would 
delight  us,  even  if  all  our  earliest  and  happiest  associations  were  of  Li- 
quorpond  street  and  Cheapside.  Scattered  throughout  these  Essays  is  a 
wealth  of  thought  and  poetry,  beside  which  half  the  cotemporaries  of  their 
author  seem  as  paupers.  Hazlitt's  remarkable  faculty  of  saying  brilliant 
things,  in  which  the  wit  only  ministers  to  the  wisdom,  is  very  conspicuous 
in  all.  His  graver  aphorisms  are  peculiar  in  this  : — they  are  for  the  most 
part  philosophical  distinctions.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  or  more  in 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  than  this — "  Principle  is  a  passion  for  truth : 
an  incorrigible  attachment  to  a  general  proposition."* 

His  views  of  literary  men  are  almost  invariably  profound  and  searching. 
His  refutation  of  Madame  de  Stael's  common-place  definitions  of  Rous- 
seau's genius  are  triumphant.  But  as  I  have  elsewheret  said,  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  equally  felicitous  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  men  of  ac- 
tion. His  observations  on  Burke  and  Pitt,  for  instance,  are  veiiemently 
unjust.  All  his  usual  discrimination,  his  habit  of  weighing  quality  witli 
([uantity,  and  binding  judgment  with  forbearance,  which  render  him  impar- 
tial and  accurate  as  to  poets,  desert  him  the  instant  lie  comes  to  politicians. 
Uc  has  said  somewheri;  that  "a  good  patriot  must  be  a  good  hater."     That 

*  Esany  on  "Good  Nature.'  •{  'England  and  the  English.' 
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may  be  possible,  but  a  good  hater  is  a  bad  philosopher.  I  pass  over  his 
beautiful  and  well  known  criticisms  on  Art,  because  they  open  so  wide  a 
(ield  oI'dii;putc  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  finish  the  contests  they  pro- 
voke in  tlicj  time  to  which  I  am  limited.  His  preceptions  are  always  keen 
and  glowinir,  but  I  think  he  was  scarcely  so  learned  a  critic  of  Art  as  he 
was  a  subtle  and  a  brilliant  one.  His  work  on  '  Human  Actions'  is  full  of 
valuable  hints  and  ingenious  distinctions ;  but  I  imagine  that  he  has  not 
fully  embodied  his  own  conceptions,  and  it  seems  to  me  also  that  he  has 
somewhat  mistaken  the  systems  ofthe  Utilitarian  or  Helvetian  Philosophy. 
It  is  often  clear  that  his  disputes  with  the  masters  of  these  schools  are 
merely  verbal,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  theories  of  his  antagonists,  the  whole  of  his  elaborate  reasoninizs  on  the 
mysteries  of  "  sympathy."  I  conclude  this  to  have  been  one  of  his  earli- 
est works,  and  it  has  not  the  same  compression  and  energy  of  style  which 
characterizes  his  lighter-  and  later  essays,  while  it  often  pretends  to  their  or- 
nament and  eloquence. 

It  was  not. ray  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Ilazlitt  personally,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  as  one  of  the  herd  of  readers  that  I  can  pretend  to  estimate  his  intel- 
lect and  to  measure  its  productions.  But  looking  over  all  that  he  has 
effected,  his  various  acconiulation  of  knowledge,  the  amazing  range  of  sub- 
jects, from  the  most  recondite  to  the  most  familiar,  which  he  compassed, 
ap[)arently  with  so  niucli  ease  ;  his  exceeding  force  of  thoucht  and  lluent 
aptness  oi' expression ;  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  impression  he  has  left 
amongst  tlioio  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  consider  that  his  books  alone 
are  not  sufficient  evidence  and  mirror  of  his  mind^'  Some  men  are  greatest 
in  their  books — others  in  themselves  ; — the  first  arc  usually  poets,  the  last 
critics.  For  the  imagination  is  a  less  pliant  and  daily  faculty  than  the  Rea- 
son, and  its  genii  are  not  so  easily  invoked.  A  man  of  great  knowledtre, 
of  great  analytical  faculties,  of  active  intellectual  habits,  and  of  a  lively 
fancy,  united,  can  scarcely  fail  of  attaining  his  level  in  conversation,  pro- 
vided always  that  he  has  the  ambition  to  desire  it. 

When  Ha/.litt  died  he  left  no  successor;  others  may  equal  bim,  but 
none  resemble.  And  I  confess  that  few  deaths  ofthe  great  writers  of  my 
time  ever-effected  me  more  painfully  than  his  :  For  most  of  those  who,  with 
no  inferior  genius,  have  gone  before  him,  it  may  be  said  that  in  their  lives 
they  tasted  the  sweets  of  their  immortality,  they  had  their  consolations  of 
glory;  and  if  fame  can  atone  for  the  shattered  nerve,  the  jaded  spirit,  the 
wearied  heart  of  those  "who  scorn  delight  and  love  laborious  days," — 
verily,  they  had  their  reward.  '  But  Hazlittt  went  down  to  dust  without 
having  won  the  crown  for  which  he  had  so  bravely  struggled  ;  the  shouts 
of  applauding  thousands  echoed  not  to  the  sick  man's  bed ;  his  reputation 
great  amongst  limited  circles,  was  still  questionable  to  the  world.  He 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  propagation  of  thought — for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  sectaries  and  new  schools — from  whose  wealth  so  many  had 
filled  their  colVers, — left  no  stir  on  the  surface  from  which  he  sank  to  the 
abyss  : — he  who  had  vindicated  so  nobly  the  fame  of  others — what  critic 
to  whom  the  herd  would  listen  had  vindicated  his?  Men  with  meagre 
talents  and  little  souls  could  command  the  ear  of  thousands,  but  to  the 
wisdom  ofthe  teacher  it  was  deafened.  Vague  and  unexamined  prejudi- 
ces, aided  only  by  some  trivial  faults,  or  some  haughty  mannerism  of  his 
own,  had  steeled  the  public,  who  eagerly  received  the  doctrines  filched 
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from  him  second-hand,  to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  originator.  A 
great  man  sinking  amidst  the  twilight  of  his  own  renown,  after  a  hrilliant 
and  unclouded  race,  if  ?.  solemn,  is  an  inspiring  and  elating  spectacle.  But 
Nature  has  no  sight  more  sad  and  cheerless  than  the  sun  of  a  genius  which 
the  clouds  have  so  long  and  drearily  overcast  that  there  are  few  to  mourn 
and  miss  the  luminary  when  it  sinks  from  the  horizon. 

The  faults  of  Hazlitt  have  been  harshly  judged,  because  they  have  not 
been  fairly  analysed — they  arose  mostly  from  an  arrogant  and  lordly  sense 
of  superiority.  It  is  to  this  that  I  resolve  his  frequent  paradoxes — his  bold 
assertions — his  desire  to  startle.  It  was  the  royalty  of  talent  which  does 
not  measure  its  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  those  whom  it  would  rule.  He 
was  the  last  man  to  play  the  thrifty  with  his  thoughts — he  sent  them  forfli 
with  an  insolent  ostentation^  and  cared  not  much  what  they  shocked  or 
whom  they  offended.  I  suspect  that  half  which  the  unobservant  have  taken 
literally,  he  meant,  secretly,  in  sarcasm.  As  Johnson  in  conversation,  so 
Hazlitt  in  books,  pushed  his  own  theories  to  the  extreme,  partly  to  show 
his  power,  partly  perhaps,  from  contempt  of  the  logic  of  his  readers.  He 
wrote  rather  for  himself  than  others  ;  and  often  seems  to  vent  all  his  least 
assured  and  most  uncertain  thoughts — as  if  they  troubled  him  by  the  doubts 
they  inspired,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Subtle ;  and  what  is  more,  he  was  deeply 
embued  with  sympathies  for  the  Humane.  He  ranks  high  amongst  the 
social  writers — his  intuitive  feeling  was  in  favor  of  the  multitude ; — yet 
had  he  nothing  of  the  demagogue  in  literature ;  he  did  not  pander  to  a 
single  vulgar  passion.  His  intellectual  honesty  makes  him  the  Dumont  of 
letters  even  where  his  fiery  eloquuence  approaches  him  to  the  Mirabeau. 

Posterity  will  do  him  justice — the  first  interval  of  peace  and  serenity 
which  follows  our  present  politiccal  disputes,  will  revive  and  confirm  his 
name,  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  is  ail  the  monument  he  demands. 
To  the  next  age  he  will  stand  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  thinkers  of  the 
present ;  and  that  late  and  tardy  retribution  will  assuredly  be  his,  which 
compensates  to  others  the  neglect  to  which  men  of  genius  sometimes  (though 
not  so  frequently  as  we  believe)  are  doomed; — that  retribution  which,  long 
after  the  envy  they  provoked  is  dumb,  and  the  errors  they  themselves  com- 
mitted are  forgotten — invests  with  interest  every  thing  that  is  associated 
with  their  names  ;  making  it  an  honor  even  to  have  been  their  cotempo- 
raries,  and  an  hereditary  rank  to  be  their  descendants. 

Thd  Author  of  '  Eugene  Aram,'  &c  , 


London,  March  10,  1335". 


THOUGHTS 

UPON    THE    INTELLECTUAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    LATE 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

Br    MR.    SERGEANT    TALrOTRD,    M.    P. 


As  an  author,  ]Mr.  Hazlitt  may  be  contemplated  principallj'  in  three 
ispects, — as  a  moral  and  political  reasoner  ;  as  an  observer  of  character 
uid  manners  ;  and  as  a  critic  in  literature  and  painting.  It  is  in  the  first 
character  only  that  he  should  be  followed  with  caution.  His  metaphysical 
and  political  essays  contain  rich  treasures,  sought  with  years  of  patient 
toil,  and  poured  forth  with  careless  prodigality, —  materials  for  thinking,  a 
small  part  of  which  wisely  employed  will  enrich  him  who  makes  them  his 
own, — but  the  choice  is  not  wholly  unattended  with  perplexity  and  danger. 
He  had,  indeed,  as  passionate  a  desire  for  truth  as  others  have  for  wealth, 
or  power,  or  fame.  The  purpose  of  his  research  was  always  steady  and 
pure  ;  and  no  temptation  from  without  could  induce  him  to  pervert  or  to 
conceal  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  But,  besides  that  love  of  truth,  that 
sincerity  in  pursuing  it,  and  that  boldness  in  telling  it,  he  had  earnest  as- 
pirations after  the  beautiful,  a  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  individual  being,  which  broke  the  current  of  abstract 
speculation  into  dazzling  eddies,  and  sometimes  turned  it  astray.  The 
vivid  sense  of  beauty  may,  indeed,  have  fit  home  in  the  breast  of  the 
searcher  after  truth, — but  then  he  must  also  be  endowed  with  the  highest 
of  all  human  faculties,  the  great  mediatory  and  interfusing  power  of  ima- 
gination, which  presides  supreme  in  the  mind,  brings  all  its  powers  and 
impulses  into  harmonious  action,  and  becomes  itself  the  single  organ  of  all. 
At  its  touch,  truth  becomes  visible  in  the  shapes  of  beauty  ;  the  fairest  of 
material  things  appear  the  living  symbols  of  airy  thought ;  and  the  mind 
apprehends  the  finest  affinities  of  the  worlds  of  sense  and  of  spirit  "  in  clear 
dream  and  solemn  vision."  By  its  aid  the  faculties  are  not  only  baiMced, 
but  multiplied  into  each  other  ;  are  pervaded  by  one  feeling,  and  directed 
to  one  issue.  Buf,  without  it,  the  inquirer  after  truth  will  sometimes  be 
confounded  by  too  intense  a  yearning  after  the  grand  and  the  lovely, — not, 
indeed,  by  an  elegant  taste,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  a  graceful  and 
harmless  recreation  amidst  severer  studies,  but  by  that  passionate  regard 
which  quickens  the  pulse,  and  tingles  in  the  veins,  and  *'  hangs  upon  the 
beatings  of  the  heart."  Such  was  the  power  of  beauty  in  Hazliti's  mind  ; 
and  the  interfusing  faculty  was  wanting.  The  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing, 
but  the  flesh  was  strong  ;  and  when  these  contend  it  is  not  ditficult  to  fore- 
tel  which  will  obtain  the  mastery ;  for  "  the  power  of  beauty  shall  sooner 
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transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  into  a  bawd,  than  the  power  of  honesty 
shall  transform  beauty  into  its  likeness."  How  this  some-time  paradox 
became  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  one  whose  purpose  was  always 
single,  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  his  mind,  at  which  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  before  adverting  to  the  examples. 

AVilliam  Hazlitt  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister,  who  presided  over 
a  small  Unitarian  congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  His  father  was 
one  of  those  blameless  enthusiasts  who,  taking  only  one  view  of  the  ques- 
tion between  right  and  power,  embrace  it  with  singleness  of  heart,  and 
hold  it  fast  with  inflexible  purpose.  He  cherished  in  his  son  that  attach- 
ment to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  habits  of  fearless  investigation 
which  are  the  natural  defences  of  a  creed  maintaining  its  ground  agaifht 
the  indolent  force  of  a  wealthy  establishment,  and  the  fervid  attacks  of 
combining  sectaries  without  the  fascinations  of  mystery  or  terror.  In 
the  solitude  of  the  country,  his  pupil  learned,  at  an  early  age,  to  think. 
But  that  solitude  was  something  more  to  him  than  a  noiseless  study,  in 
which  he  might  fight  over  the  battle  between  Filmer  and  Locke  ;  or  exult 
on  the  shattered  dogmas  of  Calvin  ;  or  rivet  the  links  of  the  immortal 
chain  of  necessity,  and  strike  with  the  force  of  ponderous  understanding 
on  all  mental  fetters.  A  temperament  of  unusual  ardor  glowed  amidst 
those  lonely  fields,  and  imparted  to  the  silent  objects  of  nature  a  weight  of 
interest  akin  to  that  with  which  Rousseau  has  oppressed  the  picture  of  his 
early  years.  He  had  not  then,  nor  did  he  find  till  long  afterwards,  power 
to  embod)'  his  meditations  and  feelings  in  words  ;  the  consciousness  of 
thoughts  which  he  could  not  hope  adequately  to  express  increased  his  na- 
tural reserve ;  and  he  turned  for  relief  to  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he 
might  silently  realize  his  dreams  of  beauty,  and  repay  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture. A  kw  old  prints  from  the  old  masters  awakened  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation within  him;  the  sense  of  beauty  became  identified  in  his  mind  with 
that  of  glory  and  duration ;  while  the  peaceful  labor  calmed  the  tumult  in 
liis  veins,  and  gave  steadiness  to  his  pure  and  distant  aim.  He  pursued  the 
art  with  an  earnestness  and  patience  which  he  vividly  describes  in  his  essay 
'  On  the  Pleasure  of  Painting;'  and  to  which  he  frequently  reverts  in  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  passages ;  and,  although  in  this,  his  chosen  pursuit, 
he  failed,  the  passionate  desire  for  success,  and  the  long  struggle  to  attain 
it,  left  deep  traces  in  his  mind,  heightening  his  strong  perception  of  exter- 
nal things,  and  mingling,  with  all  the  thoughts,  shapes  and  hues  which  he 
had  vainly  striven  to  render  immortal.  .\  painter  may  acquire  a  fine  in- 
sight into  the  nice  distinctions  of  character, — he  may  copy  manners  in 
words  as  he  does  in  colors, — but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  his  course 
as  a  severe  reasoner  will  be  somewhat  "  troubled  with  thick  coming  fan- 
cies." And  if  the  successful  pursuit  of  art  may  thus  disturb  the  process 
of  abstract  contemplation,  how  much  more  may  an  unsatisfied  passion 
ruffle  it,  bid  the  dark  tiireads  of  thought  glitter  with  radiant  fancies  un- 
realized, and  cloihe  its  diagrams  with  the  fragments  of  picture  which  the 
hand  refused  to  execute  !  What  wonder,  if,  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent 
youth,  thus  struggling  in  vain  to  give  palpable  existence  to  the  shapes  of 
loveliness  which  haunted  him,  "the  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause" 
should  assume  fascinations  not  properly  its  own  ! 

At  this  time,  also,  while  at  once  laborous  and  listless,  he  became  the  as- 
sociate of  a  band  of  young  poets  of  power  and  promise  such  as  England 
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had  not  produced  for  two  centuries,  whose  genius  had  been  awakened  by 
the  rking  sun  of"  liberty,  and  breathed  forth  most  eloquent  music.  Their 
political  creed  resembled  his  own  ;  yet,  for  the  better  and  more  influential 
part,  they  were  poets,  not  metaphysicians  ;  and  his  intercourse  with  them 
tended  yet  farther  to  spread  the  noble  infection  of  beauty  through  all  his 
thoughts.  Tliat  they  should  have  partially  understood  him  at  tliat  time 
was  much,  both  for  them  and  for  him  ;  for  the  faculty  of  expression  re- 
mained imperfect  and  doubtful  until  (juickcned  at  that  chosen  home  of 
genius  and  kindness,  the  fireside  of  the  anthor  of  '  John  Woodvil.'  There 
liis  bashful  struggles  to  express  the  fine  conceptions  with  which  his  bosom 
labored  were  met  by  entire  sympathy ;  there  he  began  to  stammer  out  his 
just  and  original  notions  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  old  English  writers, 
less  talked  of,  though  not  less  known,  by  their  countrymen  ;  there  he  was 
wnderstood  and  cheered  by  one  who  thought  after  their  antique  mode,  and 
wrote  in  their  spirit,  and  by  a  lady,  "  sister  every  way"  to  his  friend, 
whose  fine  discernment  of  his  first  elVorts  in  conversation,  he  dwelt  upon 
with  gratitude  even  when  most  out  of  iiumor  with  the  world.  He  wrote 
tiien  slowly,  and  with  great  difliculty,  being,  as  he  himself  states  in  his 
'  Letter  to  Gifibrd,'  "eight  years  in  writing  as  many  j)ages  ;"  in  that 
austere  labor  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  rebuked,  and  his  first  work, 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action,'  is  composed  in  a  style 
as  dry  and  hard  as  a  mathematical  denomstratioru  But  when  his  pen  was 
loosed  from  its  long  bondage,  the  accumulated  stores  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation pressed  upon  him  ;  images  of  beauty  ho\cred  round  him  ;  deep- 
rooted  attachments  to  books  and  works  of  art,  which  had  been  friends  to 
him  though  silent  years,  glowed  for  expression,  and  a  long  arrear  of  per- 
sonal resentments  struggled  to  siiarc  in  the  mastcrdom  of  conscious  power. 
The  room  of  imagination,  which  would  liave  enabled  him  to  command  all 
his  resources,  and  place  his  rare  experiences  to  their  true  account,  was 
supplied  by  a  n-ill — sufficiently  sturdy  by  nature,  and  made  irritable  and 
capricious  by  the  most  inexcusable  misrepresentation  and  abuse  with  which 
the  virulence  of  party-spirit  ever  disgraced  literary  criticism.  His  works 
were  shamelessly  garbled  ;  his  person  and  habits  slandered  ;  and  volumes, 
any  one  page  of  which  contain-ed  thought  sufficient  to  supply  a  whole  '  Quar- 
terly Review,'  were  dismissed  with  affected  contempt,  as  the  driveling  of  an 
impudent  pretender,  whose  judgment  was  to  be  estimated  by  an  enthusi- 
astic expression  torn  from  its  context,  and  of  whose  English  style  a  deci- 
sive specimen  was  found  in  an  error  of  the  press.  Thus  was  a  tempera- 
ment, always  fervid,  strung  into  irregular  action  ;  the  strong  regard  to 
things  was  matched  by  as  vivid  a  dislike  of  persons  ;  and  the  sense  of  in- 
jury joined  with  the  sense  of  beauty  to  disturb  the  solemn  musings  of  the 
piiilOsopher  and  the  great  hatreds  of  the  patriot. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cflects  of  the  strong  sense  of  the  personal 
on  Hazlitt's  abstract  speculations,  is  a  habit  of  confounding  his  own  fed- 
ings  and  experiences  in  relation  to  a  subject  with  proofs  of  sonic  tiicory 
which  had  grown  out  of  them,  or  had  become  associated  with  them.  Thus, 
in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Past  and  the  Future,'  he  asserts  the  startling  proposi- 
tion, that  the  Past  is,  at  any  given  moment,  of  as  much  consequence  to 
the  individual  as  the  Future ;  that  he  has  no  more  actual  interest  in  what 
is  to  come  than  in  what  has  gone  by,  except  so  far  as  he  may  think  himself 
iMe  to  avert  the  future  by  action  ;  that  whether  he  was  put  to  torture  a 
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year  ago,  or  anticipates  the  rack  a  year  hence,  is  of  no  importance,  if  his 
destiny  is  so  fixed  that  no  effort  can  alter  it;  and  this  paradox  its  author 
chiefly  seeks  to  establish  by  beautiful  instances  of  what  the  past,  as  matter 
of  contemplation,  is  to  thoughtful  minds,  and  in  fine  glances  at  his  indi- 
vidual history.      The  principal  sophism  consists  in  varying  the  aspect  in 
which  the  Past  and  Future   are  viewed ; — in  one  paragraph,  regarding 
them  as  apart  from  personal  identity  and  consciousness,  as  if  a  being,  who 
was  "  not  a  child  of  time,"  looked  dowix^upon  them  ;  and,  in  another,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person  as  one  who  feels  the  Past  as  well  as  Future  in  the  in- 
stant.    When  he  quarrels  with  a  supposed  disputant  who  would  rather  not 
have  been  Claude,  because  then  all  would  have  been  over  with  him,  and  asserts 
that  it  cannot  signify  when  we  live,  because  the  value  of  existence  is  not 
altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  he  takes  a  stand  apart  from  present  con- 
sciousness and  the  immediate  question — for  the  desire  to  have  been  Claude 
could  only  be  gratified  in  the   consciousness  of  having  been   Claude — 
which  belongs  to  the  present  moment,  and  implies  present  existence  in  the 
party  making  the  choice,  though  for  such  a  moment  he  might  be  willing  to 
die.     He  strays  still  wider  from  the  subject  when  he  observes  a  treatise 
on  the  Millenium  is  dull ;  but  asks  who  was  ever  weary  of  reading  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Golden  Age?  for  both  fables  essentially  belong  neither  to  Past 
nor  Future,  and  depend  for  their  interest,  not  on  the  time  to  which  they 
are  referred,  but  the  vividness  with  which  they  are  drawn.     But  suppos- 
hig  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Millenium  to  be  happy  conditions  of  being — 
which  to  our  poor,  frail,  shivering  virtue  they  are  not — and  the  proposal 
to  be  made,  whether  we  would  remember  the  first,  or  enter  upon  the  last, 
surely  we  should  "  hail  the  coming  on  of  time,"  and  prefer  having  our 
store  of  happiness  yet  to  expend,  to  the  knowledge  that  we  had  just  spent 
it !    When  Mr.  Hazlitt  instances  the  agitation  of  criminals  before  their 
trial,  and  their  composure  after  their  conviction,  as  proofs  that  if  a  future 
event  is  certain,  "  it  gives  little  more  disturbance  or  emotion  than  if  it  had 
already  taken  place,  or  were  something  to  happen  in  another  state  of  being, 
or  to  another  person,"  he  gives  an  example  which  is  perfectly  fair,  but 
which  everyone  sees  is  decisive  against  his  theory.      If  peace  followed 
when  hope  was  no  longer  busy;  if  the  quiet  of  indifference  was  the  same 
thing  as  the  stillness  of  despair;  if  the  palsy  of  fear  did  not  partially  anti- 
cipate the  stroke  of  death  and  whiten  the  devoted  head  with  premature 
age ;  there  might  be  some  ground  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  Future  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Past ;  but  the  poor  wretch  who  grasps  the  hand  of  the  chap- 
lain or  tlie  under-sherifi''s  clerk,  or  a  turnkey,  or  an  alderman,  in  convul- 
sive agony,  as  his  last  hold  on  life,  and  declares  that  he  is  happy,  would  tell 
a  different  tale  !     It  seems  strange  that  so  profound  a  thinker,  and  so  fair 
a  reasoner,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt,  should  adduce  such  a  proof  of  such  an  hypothe- 
sis— but  the  mystery  is  solved  when  we  regard  the  mass  of  personal  feeling 
he  has  brought  to  bear  oa  the  subject,  and  which  has  made  his  own  view 
of  it  unsteady.     All  this  picturesque  and  affecting  retrospection  amounts 
to  nothing,  or  rather  tells  against  the  argument ;  because  the  store  of  con- 
templation which  is,  loill  ever  be  while  consciousness  remains  ;  nay,  must 
increase  even  while  we  reckon  it,  as  the  Present  glides  into  the  Past  and 
turns  another  arch  over  the  cave  of  IMemory.     This  very  possession  which 
he  would  set  against  the  future  is  the  only  treasure  which  with  certainty 
belongs  to  it,  and  of  which  no  change  of  fortune  can  deprive  him ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  essayist  mistakes  a  sentiment  for  a  demonstra- 
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tion  when  he  expatiates  upon  it  as  proof  of  such  a  doctrine.  There  i> 
nothing  affected  in  the  assertion — no  desire  to  startle — no  playing  with  the 
subject  or  the  reader;  for  of  such  intellectual  trickeries  ho  was  incapablt- ; 
but  an  honest  mistake  into  which  the  strong  power  of  personal  recollc: 
tion,  and  the  desire  to  secure  it  within  the  lastinjr  fretwork  of  a  theory, 
drew  him.  So,  when  wearied  with  the  injustice  done  to  his  writings  by 
the  prolligate  misrepresentations  of  the  Government  Critics,  and  the  sloth- 
ful acquiescence  of  the  public,  and  contrasting  with  it  the  success  of  the 
sturdy  players  at  his  favorite  game  of  Fives,  which  no  one  could  question, 
he  wrote  elaborate  essays*  to  prove  the  superiority  of  physical  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of  intellect — full  of  happy  illustrations  and  striking  instances, 
and  containing  one  inimitable  bit  of  tiuth  and  pathos  '  On  the  Death  of 
Cavanagh,' — but  all  beside  the  mark — proving  nothing  but  that  which  re- 
quired no  proof — that  corporeal  strength  and  beauty  are  more  speedily 
and  more  surely  appreciated  than  the  products  of  genius;  and  leaving  the 
essential  differences  of  the  two,  of  the  transitory  and  the  lasting — of  that 
which  is  confined  to  a  few  barren  spectators,  and  that  which  is  diffused 
through  the  hearts  and  affections  of  thousands,  and  fructifies  and  expands 
in  generations  yet  unborn,  and  connects  its  author  with  far  distant  times, 
not  by  cold  renown,  but  by  the  linlcs  of  living  sympathy — to  be  exempli- 
fied in  the  very  essay  which  would  decry  it,  and  to  be  nobly  vindicated  by 
its  author  at  other  times,  when  he  shows,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  "  wor.is 
are  the  only  things  which  last  for  ever."!  So  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine 
of  utility,  which  were  provoked  by  the  cold  extravagancies  of  some  of  its 
supporters,  consist  of  noble  and  passionate  eulogies  on  the  graces,  pleasures, 
and  ornaments,  of  life,  which  leave  the  theory  itself,  with  which  all  these 
are  consistent,  precisely  where  it  was.  So  his  '  Essays  on  Mr.  Owen's 
View  of  Society'  are  full  of  exquisite  banter,  well-directed  against  the  in- 
dividual :  of  unanswerable  expositions,  of  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions 
to  novelty  and  of  the  quackery  by  which  he  attempted  to  render  them  no- 
torious ;  of  happy  satire  against  the  aristocratic  and  reliirious  patronage 
which  he  souglit  and  obtained  for  schemes  which  were  tolerated  by  the 
great  because  they  were  believed  by  them  to  be  impracticable ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  principal  idea  itself  remains  almost  untouched.  In  these  in- 
stances the  personal  has  prevailed  over  the  abstract  m  xhc  mind  of  the 
thinker;  his  else  clear  intellectual  vision  has  been  obscured  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  own  recollections,  loves,  resentments,  or  fancies  ;  and  the 
real  outlines  of  the  subject  have  been  overgrown  by  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  region  which  bordered  upon  them. 

The  same  causes  diminished  the  immediate  effect  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  poli- 
tical writings.  It  was  the  fashion  to  denounce  him  as  a  sour  Jacobin  ;  but 
no  description  could  be  more  unjust.  Under  the  influence  of  some  bitter 
feeling,  he  occasionally  poured  out  a  furious  invective  against  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  apostates  from  its  cause  ;  but, 
in  general,  his  force  was  diverted  (unconsciously  to  himself)  by  fi'jures  and 
fantasies,  by  fine  and  quaint  allusions,  by  quotations  from  his  favorite  au- 
thors, introduced  with  singular  felicity  as  respects  the  direct  link  of  associa- 

♦  *  On  the  Indian  Jugglers,'  and  '  On  the  Disadvantages  of  Intellectual  Superiority.' 
t  '  On  Thought  and  Action.' 
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tion,  but  tending  by  their  very  beauty  to  unnerve  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
substitute  the  sense  of  luxury  for  that  of  hatred  or  anger.  In  some  of  his 
essays,  when  the  reasoning  is  most  cogent,  every  other  sentence  contains 
some  exquisite  passage  from  Shakespeare,  or  Fletcher,  or  Wordsworth, 
trailing  after  it  a  line  of  golden  associations — or  some  reference  to  a  novel 
over  which  we  have  a  thousand  times  forgotten  the  wrongs  of  mankind  ; 
till  in  the  recurring  shock  of  pleasurable  surprise,  the  main  argument  es- 
capes us.  When,  for,  example,  he  compares  the  position  of  certain  poli- 
tical waverers  to  that  of  Clarissa  Harlovve  when  Lovelace  would  repeat 
his  outrage,  and  describes  them  as  having  been,  like  her,  trepanned  into 
a  house  of  ill-fame  near  Mall  Pall,  and  defending  their  soil  virtue  with 
their  pen-knives, — who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  stupendous  scene  which 
the  allusion  directly  revives,  can  think  or  care  about  the  renegade  of  yes- 
terday ?  Here,  again,  is  felt  the  want  of  that  imagination  which  brings  all 
thinsfs  into  one,  tinges  all  our  thoughts  and  sympathies  with  one  joyous  or 
solemn  hue,  and  rejects  every  ornament  which  does  not  heighten  or  pro- 
long the  feeling  which  is  proper  to  the  design.  Even  when  Mr.  Hazlitt 
retaliates  on  Mr.  Southey  for  attacking  his  old  co-patriots,  the  poetical  as- 
sociations which  bitter  remembrance  suggests  almost  neutralize  the  attack, 
else  overpowering;  he  brings  every  "flower  which  sad  embroidery  wears 
to  strew  the  laureate  hearse"  where  patriotism  is  interred  ;  and  diverts  our 
indignation  and  his  own  by  affecting  references  to  an  early  friendship. 
So  little  does  he  regard  the  unity  of  his  compositions,  that  in  his  '  Letter 
to  Gifford,'  after  a  series  of  the  most  just  and  bitter  retorts  on  his  malig- 
ner, — "  the  fine  link  which  connected  literature  with  the  police" — he  takes 
a  fancy  to  teach  that  "  Ultra-crepidarian  Critic"  his  own  theory  of  the 
natural  disinterestedness  of  tiie  human  mind,  and  developes  it — not  now 
in  the  mathematical  style  in  which  it  was  first  enunciated,  but  "  o'er  inform- 
ed" with  the  glow  of  sentiment,  and  terminating  in  an  eloquent  rhapsody. 
This  latter  part  of  the  letter  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  effusions,  but  it 
entirely  destroys  the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  for  who,  when  thus 
contemplating  the  living  wheels  on  which  human  benevolence  is  borne  on- 
ward in  its  triumphant  career,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  arc  instinct, 
can  think  of  the  poor  wasp  settled  upon  them,  and  who  was  just  before 
tranfixed  with  minikin  arrows  ? 

But  the  most  signal  result  which  "  the  shows  of  things"  had  over  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  mind,  was  his  setting  up  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  his  idol.  He 
strove  to  justify  this  predilection  to  himself  by  referring  it  to  the  revolution- 
ary origin  of  his  hero,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  trampled  upon  the 
claims  of  legitimacy,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  kings.  But  if  his  "  only 
love"  thus  sprung  "  from  his  only  hate,"  it  was  not  wholly  cherished  by 
antipathies.  If  there  had  beeA  nothing  in  his  mind  which  tended  to  ag- 
grandizement and  glory,  and  which  would  fain  reconcile  the  principles  of 
liberty  with  the  lavish  accumulation  of  power,  he  might  have  desired  the 
triumph  of  young  tyranny  over  legitimate  thrones;  but  he  would  scarcely 
have  watched  its  progress  "  like  a  lover  and  a  child."  His  feeling  for 
Bonaparte  was  not  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  fallen  greatness  ;  not  a  de- 
sire to  trace  "  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ;"  not  a  loathing  of  the 
treatment  the  Emperor  received  from  "  his  cousin  kings"  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity ;  but  entire  affection  mingling  with  th^  current  of  the  blood,  and 
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pervading  the  niorul  and  intellectual  being."     Nothing  less  than  this  strong 
attachment,  at  once  personal  and  refined,  would  have  enabled  him  to  en- 
counter the  toil  of  collecting  and  arranging  facts  and  dates  for  four  volumes 
of  narrative  ; — a  drudgery  too  abhorrent  to  his  habits  of  mind  a»a  thinker, 
to  be  sustained  by  any  stimulus  which  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  reputation 
could  su[)ply.     It  is  not  so  much  in  the  ingenious  excuses  which  he  dis- 
covers for  the  worst  acts  of  his  hero,  even  for  the  midnight  execution  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghein,  and  the  invasion  of  .Spain,  that  the  stamp  of  personal 
devotion  is  obvious,  as  in  the  grai)liic  force  with  which  he  has  delineated  the 
short-lived  splendors  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  "  tlie  trivial  fond  records" 
he  has  gathered  of  every  vestige  of  human  feeling  by  which  he  could  re- 
concile the  Emperor  to  his  mind.     The  two  first  volumes  of  the  '  Life  of 
Napoleon,'  although  redeemed  by  scattered  thoughts  of  true  originality  and 
depth,  are  often  confused  and  spiritless;  the  characters  of  the  principal  re- 
volutionists are  drawn  too  much  in  the  style  of  caricatures  ;   but  when  the 
hero  throws  all  his  rivals  into  the  distance,  erects  himself  the  individual 
enemy  of  England,  consecrates  his  power  by  religious  ceremonies,  and  de- 
fines it  by  the  circle  of  a  crown,  the  author's  strength  becomes  concentrat- 
ed, his  narrative  assumes  an  epic  dignity  and  fervor,  and  glows  with  "  the 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine."     Mow  happy  and  proud  is  he 
to  picture  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope  and  the  grandeurs  of  the 
coronation!     How  he  grows  wanton  in  celebrating  the  fetes  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  as  *'  presenting  all  the  elegance  of  enchanted  pageants,"  and  laments 
them  as  "  gone  like  a  fairy  revel  !"     How  he  "  lives  along  the  line"  of 
Austerlit/,,  and  rejoices  in  its  thunder,  and  hails  its  setting  sun,  and  exults 
in  the  minutest  details  of  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  conquered  sove- 
reigns with  the  conqueror  !     IIow  he  expatiates  on  the  fatal  marriage  with 
"  the  deadly  Austrian,"  (as  Mr.  Cobbett  justly  called  that  most  heartless  of 
her  sex)  as  though  it  were  a  chapter  in  romance,  and  added  the  grace  of 
beauty  to  the  imperial  picture  !     How  he  kindles  with  martial  ardor  as 
he  describes  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Russia;  musters 
ihe  myriads  of  barbarians  with  a  show  of  dramatic  justice  ;  and  fondly 
lingers  among  the  brief  triumphs  of  Moskwa  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible 
catasthroj)e  !     The  narrative  of  that  disastrous  expedition  is,  indeed,  writ- 
ten with  a  master's  hand;  we  see  the  "  Grand  Army"  marching  to  its  de- 
struction through  the  immense  perspective  ;  the  wild  hordes  Hying  before 
the  terror  of  its  "  coming  ;"  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  Moscow  tower- 
ing in  the  far  distance ;  and  ^)en  we  gaze  upon  the  sacrificial  copflagra- 
tion  of  the  Kremlin,  we  feel  tfiat  it  is  the  funeral  pile  of  the  conqueror's 
glories.     It  is  well  for  the  readers  of  this  splendid  work,  that  there  is  more 
in  it  of  the  painter  than  of  the  metaphysician  ;  that  its  style  glows  with  the 

*  Proofs  of  the  singular  fascination  which  the  idea  of  Bonaparte  created  on  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  mind,  abound  in  his  writings.  One  example  of  w4iich  suffices  to  show  how  it 
mingled  with  his  most  passionate  tlioiights — his  eariiisl  aspirations,  and  his  latcf t  svm- 
pathies.  Having  refeured  to  some  association  which  revived  the  memory  of  his  happiest 
days,  he  breathes  out  into  this  rhapsody: — "As  I  look  on  the  long-neEJected  copy  of 
the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden  dreams  play  upon  the  canvas  as  they  used  when  I  painted 
it.  The  flowers  of  Hope  and  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  rccal  the  time  when  they 
first  bloomed  th»yf.  The  years  tiiat  are  fled  knock  at  the  door  and  enter.  I  am  in  the 
Louvre  once  more.  The  Sun  of  ^histerlitz  has  not  set.  It  shines  here,  in  my  heart ;  and 
he  the  Son  of  Gloitj  is  not  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be  to  me.  I  am  as  wlien  my  life  besan." — 
See  the  Essay  on"' Great  and  Little  Things:'     TaV'.e  Ta//.-.  vol.  ii..  p.  171. 
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lervor  of  battle,  or  stiffens  with  the  spoils  of  victory ;  yet  we  wonder  that 
tliis  monument  to  imjDerial  grandeur  should  be  raised  from  the  dead  level 
of  jacobinism  by  an  honest  and  profound  thinker.  The  solution  is,  that 
although  he  was  this,  he  was  also  more — that,  in  opinion,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  people ;  but  that,  in  feeling,  he  required  some  indivi- 
dual object  of  worship  ;  that  he  selected  Napoleon  as  one  in  whose  origin 
and  career  he  might  impersonate  his  principles  and  gratify  his  affections  ; 
and  that  he  adhered  to  his  own  idea  with  heroic  obstinacy  when  the  "  child 
and  champion  of  the  republic"  openly  sought  to  repress  all  feeling  and 
thought,  but  such  as  he  could  cast  in  his  own  iron  moulds,  and  scoffed  at 
j)opular  enthusiasm  even  while  it  bore  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
loftiest  desires. 

If  the  experiences  and  the  sympathies  Avhich  acted  so  powerfully  on  the 
inind  of  Hazlitt,  detract  somewhat  from  his  authority  as  a  reasoner,  they 
eive  an  unprecedented  interest  and  value  to  his  essaj's  on  character  and 
books.  The  excellence  of  these  works  differ  not  so  much  in  degree  as  in 
kind  from  that  of  all  others  of  their  class.  There  is  a  weight  and  substance 
about  them,  which  makes  us  feel  that  amidst  all  their  nice  and  dexterous 
analysis,  they  are  in  no  small  measure,  creations.  The  quantity  of  thought 
which  is  accumulated  upon  his  favorite  subjects;  the  variety  and  richness 
of  the  illustrations  ;  and  the  strong  sense  of  beauty  and  pleasure  which  per- 
vades and  animates  the  composition,  give  them  a  place,  if  not  above,  yet 
apart  from  the  writings  of  all  other  essayists.  They  have  not,  indeed,  the 
(iiainatic  charm  of  the  old  '  Spectator'  and  '  Tatler,'  nor  the  airy  touch 
with  whicii  Addison  and  Steele  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  many-colored 
life  ;  but  they  disclose  the  subtle  essences  of  character,  and  trace  the  secret 
springs  of  the  affections  with  a  more  learned  and  penetrating  spirit  of  hu- 
man dealing  than  either.  The  intense  interest  which  he  takes  in  his  theme, 
and  which  prompts  him  to  adorn  it  lavishly  with  the  spoils  of  many  an 
intellectual  struggle,  commends  it  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing, and  makes  the  thread  of  his  argument  seem  tons  like  a  fibre  of  our 
own  moral  being.  Thus  his  essay  on  '  Pedantry,'  seems,  within  its  iew 
pages,  to  condense  not  only  all  that  can  be  said,  but  all  that  can  he  felt,  on 
the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  the  force  of  habit,  on  the  softening 
influences  of  blameless  vanity,  and  on  the  moral  and  picturesque  effect  of 
those  peculiarities  of  manner,  arising  from  professional  associations,  which 
diversify  and  emboss  the  plain  ground-work  of  modern  life..  Thus,  his 
<haracter  oi' Rousseau  is  not  merely  a  just  t-stimate  of  the  extraordinary 
person  to  whom  it  relates,  but  is  so  imbued  \'th  the  predominant  feeling  of 
his  works  that  they  seem  to  glide  in  review  before  us,  and  we  rise  from 
the  essayist  as  if  we  had  perused  the  '  Confessions'  anew  with  him,  and 
had  partaken  in  the  strong  syn)pathy  which  they  excited  within  him  during 
I  lie  happiest  summers  of  his  youth.  Thus,  his  paper  on  '  Actors  and 
Acting,'  breathes  the  very  soul  of  abandonment  to  im.pulse  and  heedless 
Mijoyment,  affording  glimpses  of  those  brief  triumphs  which  make  a  strol- 
ler's career  "less  forlorn,"  and  presenting  mirrors  to  the  stage  in  which  its 
grand  and  affecting  images,  themselves  reflected  from  nature,  are  yet  fur- 
ther prolonged  and  multiplied.  His  individual  portraits  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies are  hit  off  with  all  the  strength  of  hatred  or  affection,  neither  mitigated 
by  courtesy  nor  mistrust : — partial,  as  they  emorace,  at  most,  only  one 
ispect  of  the  character,  but  startling^in  tjieir  vividness,  ajtid  pr:oductive  of 
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infinite  amusement  to  those  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  originals.  It* 
iHUst  be  conceded  that  these  personal  references  ware  sometimes  made 
with  unjustifiable  freedom;  but  they  were  more  rarely  prompted  by  malice 
prepense,  than  by  his  strong  consciousness  of  the  eccentricities  of  mankind, 
which  |)re8sed  upon  iiini  for  expression,  and  irritated  his  pen  into  satiric 
picture.  And  when  this  keen  observance  was  exerted  on  scenes  in  which 
he  delighted — ,is  the  Wednesday  evening  parties  of  Mr.  Lamb's — liow  fine, 
how  tjenial,  how  ha|)py  liis  delineations!  How  he  gathers  up  the  precious 
moments,  when  poets  and  artists  known  to  fame,  and  men  of  fancy  and  wit 
yet  unexhausted  by  publication,  met  in  careless  pleasure ;  and  distils  their 
finest  essence.  And  if  sometimes  the  temptation  of  making  a  spiteful  hit 
at  one  of  his  friends  was  too  urgent  for  resistance,  what  amends  lie  made  by 
some  oblique  compliment,  at  once  as  hearty  and  as  refined  as  those  by 
which  Pope  has  made  those  whom  he  loved  immortal.  But  these  essays, 
in  which  the  spirit  uf  personality  sometimes  runs  riut,  are  inferior,  in  our 
apprehension,  to  those  in  which  it  warms  and  peoples  more  abstracted 
views  of  humanity — not  [)urely  metapliysicul  reasonings,  which  it  tended 
to  disturb,*  nor  political  dis([uisitions  which  it  cliecked  and  turned  from 
their  aim;  but  estimates  of  the  liigh  condition  and  solemn  incidents  of  our 
nature.  Of  this  class,  his  papers  on  the  '  Love  of  Life,'  on  the  '  Fear  of 
Death,'  on  the  '  Reasons  why  Distant  objects  Please,'  on  '  Antiquity,'  oa 
the  '  Love  of  tlie  Country,'  and  on  '  Living  to  Oneself,'  are  clioice  speci- 
mens, written  witli  ecjual  earnestness  and  ingenuity,  and  lull  of  noble  pieces 
of  retrospection  on  his  own  past  being.  Beyond  their  immediate  objects 
of  contemplation,  there  is  always  opened  a  moral  perspective  ;  and  the 
tender  hues  of  memory  gleam  and  tremble  over  them. 

"  Books,"  says  3Ir.  Wordsworth,  "  are  a  substantial  world,"  and  surely 
those  on  which  Hazlitt  has  expatiated  with  true  regard,  have  assumed,  to 
our  apprehensions,  a  stouter  reality  since  we  surveyed  them  through  the 
medium  of  his  mind.  In  general,  the  efi'ect  of  criticism,  even  when  fairly 
and  tenderly  applied,  is  the  reverse  of  this;  for  the  very  j^rocess  of  sub- 
jecting tlie  creations  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist  to  examination  as  works 
of  art,  and  of  estimating  the  force  of  passion  or  of  habit,  as  exemplified  in 
them,  so  necessarily  implies  that  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  tiiought,  as 
insensibly  to  dissipate  the  illusion  which  our  dreamy  youth  had  perchance 
cast  around  them.  But  in  all  that  Hazlitt  has  written  on  old  English 
authors,  he  is  seldom  merely  critical.     His  masterly  exposition  of  that  hus:o 

♦  Of  the  writers  since  Hume,  who  have  written  on  metaphysics  with  the  severity 
proper  to  the  subject,  are  Mr.  Fearne,  the  author  of  the  Essay  0:1  'Consciousness,'  and 
Laciy  Mary  Sliepherd,  whose   works  on  'Cause  aFid   Efiect'   are  ainonsrst   the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  age.     Bcatlic,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Brown,  and  his  imita- 
tors, turned  what  sliould  have  been  abstract  reasoning  "  to  favor  and  to  prettiness.' 
Mr.  Hazlitt  obscured  it  by  thickly-clustered  associations  ;  and  Coleridge  presented  it  in 
the  masc^uerade  of  a  gorgeous  fancy.     Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
thinker  ot  as  much  honesty  as  courase-;  her  speculations  are  colorless,  and  leave  noth- 
ing on  the  mind  but  the  tine-drawn  lines  of  thought.     Coierid^c,  addressing  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  on  a  spirited  verse  s!ie  had  written  on  tlic  licroisni  of  Tell,  asks — 
"O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Wiiero  got  ye  tliat  heroic  measure?" 
The  poet  might  have  lound  in  tlie  reasoni;igs  of  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  a  worthier  object 
of  admiration  than  in  the  little  stanza  which  seemed  so  extraordinary  an  effort  for  a  lady 
of  fashion. 

5* 
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l)ook  of  fantastical  fallacies,  the  vaunted  *  Arcadia'  of  Sir  Philip  Sidhey,* 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  works  as  a  specimen  of  the  mere  poAver  of  un- 
erring dissection  and  impartial  judgment.  In  the  laboratory  of  his  intellect, 
analysis  was  turned  to  the  sweet  uses  of  alchemy.  AVhile  he  discourses 
of  characters  he  has  known  the  longest,  he  sheds  over  them  the  light  of  his 
own  boyhood,  and  makes  us  partakers  of  that  realizing  power  by  which 
they  become  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  whom  we  may  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.  He  bids  us  enjoy  all  that  he  has  enjoyed  in  their  society ; 
invites  us  to  gaze,  as  he  did  first,  on  that  setting  sun  which  Schiller's  he- 
roic Robber  watched  in  his  sadness,  and  makes  us  feel  that  to  us  "  that 
sun  will  never  set ;"  or  introduces  us  to  honest  old  Deckar  on  the  borders 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  when  he  struck  a  bargain  for  life  with  the  best  creation 
of  the  poet's  genius.  "  After  a  long  walk"  with  him  "  through  unfrequented 
tracks — after  starting  the  hare  from  the  fern,  or  hearing  the  wing  of  the 
raven  rustle  above  our  heads,  or  being  greeted  with  the  woodman's  stern 
''  good  night,'  as  he  strikes  into  his  narrow  homeward  path,"  we  too  "take 
our  ease  at  our  inn  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  shako  hands  with  Signer 
Orlando  Friscobaldo  as  the  oldest  acquaintance  we  have."t  He  has  in- 
creased our  personal  knowledge  of  Don  Quixote,  of  Jolin  Buncle,  of  Parson 
Adams,  of  Pamela,  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  of  Lovelace,  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  a  hundred  other  undying  teachers  of  humanity,  and  placed 
us  on  nearer  and  dearer  terms  with  them.  His  cordial  warmth  brings  out 
their  pleasantest  and  most  characteristic  traits,  as  heat  makes  visible  the 
Avriting  which  a  lover's  caution  has  traced  in  colorless  liquid  ;  and  he  thus 
attests  their  reality  with  an  evidence  like  that  of  tlie  sense?.  He  restored 
tiie  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  which  had  beeji  long  treated  as  a  burlesque  appen- 
dage to  tiie  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  to  its  proper  station  ;  showing  how  the 
depth  of  the  design,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  workmanship,  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  palpable  coarseness  of  the  materials  ;  and  tracing  instances 
of  pathos  and  germs  of  morality  amidst  scenes  which  the  world  had  agreed 
to  censure  and  to  enjoy  as  vulgar  and  immoral.:j:  He  revels  in  the  delights 
of  old  English  comedy;  exhibits  the  soul  of  art  in  its  town-born  graces, 
and  the  spirit  of  gaiety  in  its  mirth ;  detects  for  us  a  more  delicate  flavor 
in  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  lights  up  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  "when 
kings  and  nobles  led  purely  ornamental  lives,"  with  the  airy  and  harmless 
splendor  in  which  it  streamed  upon  him  amidst  rustic  manners  and  Pres- 
byterian virtues.  But  his  accounts  of  many  of  the  dramatists  of  Shak- 
speare's  age  are  less  happy  ;  for  he  had  no  early  acquaintance  with  these 
that  he  should  receive  them  into  his  own  heart,  and  commend  them  to 
ours  ;  ho  read  them,  that  he  might  lecture  upon  them, — and  he  lectures 
upon  them  for  effect,  not  for  love,  With  the  exception  of  a  single  cha- 
racter, that  of  Sir  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  whom  he  recognised  at  first  sight 
as  one  witii  whose  qualities  he  had  been  long  familiar,  they  did  not  touch 

*  Lectures  on  the  age  of  Elizabeth. — Lecture  VI. 

t  Lectures  on  thea^e  ot'EHzabetli.— Lecture  III, 

i  This  exquisite  morsel  of  criticism  (if  that  name  bo  proper)  first  appeared  in  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle,'  as  aii  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  Miss 
Stcplicns  in  'Polly  Peacluini'  ^her  second  character) — an  occasion  worthy  to  be  so  cele- 
brated—but  not  excitins  any  hope  of  such  an  article.  What  a  surprise  it  was  to  read  it 
for  the  first  time,  amidst  the  te tnpcred  patriotism  and  measured  praise  of  Mr,  Perry's 
columns  •  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the '  Round  Table,'  and  (being  justly  a  favorite 
of  its  author)  found  fit  place  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.'— See  Lecture  VI. 
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him  nearly  ;  and,  therefore,  liis  comments  upon  them  are  comparatively 
meagre  and  turgid,  and  he  gladly  escapes  from  them  into  •'  wise  saws  and 
modern  instances."  The  light  of  his  own  experience  does  not  thicken 
about  their  scenes,  ilis  notices  of  INIarlow,  Hey  wood,  Middleton,  Marston, 
Deckar,  Chapman,  Webster,  and  Ford,  do  not  let  us  half  so  far  into  tiie 
secret  of  these  extraordinary  writers  as  the  notes  which  Mr.  Lamb  has 
scattered  (stray  gifts  of  beauty  and  wisdom)  through  the  little  volume  of 
his  '  Specimens  ;'  imbued  with  the  very  feeling  which  swelled  and  crim- 
soned iu  their  intensest  passages,  and  coming  on  the  listening  mind  like 
strains  of  antique  melody,  breathed  from  the  midst  of  that  wild  and  solemn 
region  in  which  their  natural  magic  wrought  its  wonders.  His  regard  for 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  more  hearty,  and  his  appreciation  of  scattered 
excellences  in  them  as  fine  as  can  be  wished ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  ap- 
prehend the  pervading  spirit  of  their  dramas, — the  mere  spirit  of  careless 
grace  and  Heeling  beauty,  which  made  the  walk  of  tragedy  a  fairy  land  ; 
turned  passions  and  motives  to  its  own  sweet  will ;  annihilated  space  and 
time  ;  shed  its  rainbow  hues  with  bountiful  indifference  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust;  represented  virtue  as  a  happy  accident,  vice  as  a  way  ward  fancy; 
and  changed  one  for  the  other  in  the  same  person  by  sovereign  caprice,  as 
by  a  touch  of  Harlequin's  wand,  leaving  "nothing  serious  in  mortality," 
but  reducing  the  struggle  of  life  to  an  heroic  game,  to  be  played  splendidly 
out,  and  left,  without  a  sigh.  Nor  does  ho  pierce  through  the  hard  and 
knotty  rind  of  Ben  Jonson's  manner,  which  alone,  in  our  time,  has  been 
entirely  penetrated  by  the  author  of  the  '  Merchant  of  London,'  who,  when 
a  mere  lad,  grappled  with  tliis  tough  subject,  and  mastered  it  ;*  and  whose 
long  and  ardent  aspiration  after  a  kindred  force  and  beauty  with  this  and 
other  idols  of  his  serious  boyhood,  is  not,  even  now,  wholly  unfulfilled  ! 

Of  Shakspeare's  genius  jMr.  Hazlitt  has  written  largely  and  well ;  but 
there  is  more  felicity  in  his  incidental  references  to  this  great  subject,  than 
in  those  elaborate  essays  upon  it,  which  fill  the  volume  entitled  '  Charac- 
ters of  Shakespeare's  Plays.'  In  reading  them  we  are  fatigued  by  the 
perpetual  eulogy, — not  because  we  deem  it  excessive,  but  because  we  ob- 
serve in  it  a  constant  straining  to  express  an  admiration  too  vast  for  any 
style.  There  is  so  much  suggested  by  the  poet  to  each  individual  mind, 
which  blends  with  and  colors  its  own  most  profound  meditations  and  dear- 
est feelings,  without  assuming  a  distinct  form,  that  we  resent  the  laborious 
efl'orts  of  another  to  body  forth  his  own  ideas  of  our  common  inheritance, 
unless  they  vindicate  themselves  by  entire  success,  as  intruding  on  the 
holy  ground  of  our  own  thoughts.  Mr.  Lamb's  brief  glance  at '  Lear'  is 
the  only  instance  of  a  commentary  on  one  of  Shakespeare's  four  great  tra- 
gedies which  ever  appeared  to  us  entirely  worthy  of  the  original ;  and  this, 
indeed,  seems  to  prolong,  and  even  to  heighten,  the  feeling  of  the  tremen- 
dous scenes  to  which  it  applies,  and  to  make  compensation  for  displacing 
our  own  dim  and  faint  conceptions,  long  cherished  as  they  were,  by  the 
huge  image  clearly  reflected  in  another's  mind.  There  is  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  this  excellence  in  ^Ir.  Hazlilt's  account  of  '  Lear,'  of  '  Hamlet,' 
of  Othello,'  or  of '^lacbeth.'  He  piles  epithet  on  epithet  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  reach  "the  height  of  his  great  argument;  or  tritles  with  the  subject,  in 
despair  of  giving  adequate  expression  to  his  own  feelings  respecting  it. 

*  'Pwetrospective  Review,'  vol.  i.  pp.  131 — 206. 
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Nor  is  his  essay  on  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  more  successful  ;  for  here,  una- 
ble to  find  language  which  may  breathe  the  sense  of  love  and  joy  which 
the  play  awakens,  he  attacks  Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  in  Early  Childhood,'  because  it  refers  the  glory  of  our  intel- 
lectual being  to  a  season  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  passion ;  as  if  there 
was  any  common  standard  for  the  most  delicious  of  all  plays  of  which  love 
is  the  essence,  and  the  noblest  train  of  philosophic  thought  which  ever 
''voluntary  moved  harmonious  numbers;"  as  if  each  had  not  a  truth  of 
its  own ;  or  as  if  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  great  world  of  poetry 
for  both  !  When  thus  reduced,  by  conscious  inability  to  grasp  the  subject, 
into  vague  declamation,  he  was  lost;  but  wherever  he  found  "jutting 
freeze  or  cornice"  to  lodge  the  store  of  his  own  reflections,  as  in  estima- 
ting the  aristocratic  pride  of  '  Coriolanus,'  he  was  excellent  ;  still  better 
where  he  could  mingle  the  remembrances  of  sportive  childhood  with  the 
poet's  fantasies,  as  in  describing  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;'  and 
best  of  all  when  he  could  vindicate  his  own  hatred  of  the  sickly  cant  of 
morality,  and  his  sense  of  hearty  and  wise  enjoyment,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample such  as  '  The  Twelfth  Night'  gave  him.  In  these  instances,  his 
own  peculiar  faculty,  as  a  Commentator  on  the  writings  of  others, — that  of 
enriching  his  criticism  by  congenial  associations,  and  at  the  same  time, 
infusing  into  it  the  spirit  of  his  author,  thus  "  stealing  and  giving  odor" — 
had  free  scope,  while  the  greater  tragedies  remained  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  earthly  influence,  too  far  withdrawn  "  in  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," to  be  affected  by  any  atmosphere  of  sentiment  he  might  inhale  him- 
self, or  shed  around  others. 

The  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  both  intellectual  aiid  physical,  naturally 
produced  in  Hazlitt  a  rooted  attachment  to  the  theatre,  where  the  delights 
of  the  mind  and  the  senses  are  blended  ;  where  the  grandeur  of  the  poet's 
conceptions  is  in  some  degree,  made  palpable,  and  luxury  is  raised  and 
refined  by  wit,  sentiment,  and  fancy.  His  dramatic  criticisms  are  more 
pregnant  with  fine  thoughts  on  that  bright  epitome  of  human  life  than  any 
others  which  ever  were  written ;  yet  they  are  often  more  successful  in 
making  us  forget  their  immediate  subjects  than  in  doing  them  justice.  He 
began  to  write  with  a  rich  fund  of  theatrical  recollections ;  and,  except 
when  Kean,  or  Miss  Stephens,  or  Liston  supplied  new  and  decided  impul- 
ses, he  did  little  more  than  draw  upon  this  old  treasury.  The  theatre  to 
him  was  redolent  of  the  past :  images  of  Siddons,  of  Kemble,  of  Bannister, 
of  Jordan,  thickened  the  air  ;  imperfect  recognitions  of  a  hundred  eve- 
nings, when  mirth  or  sympathy  had  loosened  the  pressure  at  the  Iicart, 
and  set  the  springs  of  life  in  happier  motion,  thronged  around  him,  and 
"  more  than  echoes  talked  along  the  walls."  He  loved  the  theatre  for 
these  associations,  and  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  it  gave  to  thou- 
sands about  him,  and  the  humanising  influences  it  shed  among  them,  and 
attended  it  with  constancy  to  the  very  last  ;*  and  to  those  personal  feel- 
ings and  universal  sympathies  he  gave  fit  expression ;  but  l:is  habits  of 
mind  were  unsuited  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  critic.  The  players  put 
him  out. 

He  could  not,  like  INIr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  gave   theatrical  criticism  a 

♦  See  his  article  entitled^,*  The  Free  Admission,' in  the 'New  Monthly  Magazine, 
vol.  xxix,  p.  93;  one  of  his  last,  and  one  of  his  most  charactcristiccffjsions. 
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place  in  modern  literature,  apply  his  graphic  powers  to  a  detail  of  a  per- 
formance, and  make  it  intorestinp  by  the  delicacy  of  his  touch ;  encrystal 
the  cobweb  intricacies  of  a  plot  with  the  sparklini,'  dew  of  his  own  fancy — 
bid  the  light  plume  wave  in  the  fluttering  grace  of  his  style — or  "  catcli 
ore  she  fell  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  and  fix  tlie  airy  charm  in  lasting 
words.  In  criticism,  thus  just  and  picturesque,  Mr.  Hunt  has  never  been 
approached ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that,  instead  of  tailing  off  with  the  art  of 
acting,  he  even  grew  richer  ;  for  the  articles  of  the  '  Tatler,'  equalling  those 
of  the  '  Examiner'  in  niceness  of  discrimination,  are  superior  lo  them  in 
depth  and  coloring.  But  Hazlitt  required  a  more  powerful  imjiulse ;  he 
never  wrote  willingly,  exce[)t  on  what  was  great  in  itself,  or,  forming  a 
portion  of  his  own  past  beinir,  was  great  to  him ;  and  when  both  these  fe- 
licities combined  in  the  subject,  he  was  best  of  all — as  upon  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr.  Kean  satisfied  the  first  requisite  only,  but  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree.  His  extraordinary  vigor  struck  Hazlitt,  who  at- 
tended the  theatre  for  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  on  the  night  of  his  debut, 
in  the  very  first  scene,  and  who,  from  that  night,  became  the  most  devoted 
and  efficient  of  his  supporters.  Yet  if,  on  principle,  Hazlitt  preferred 
Kean  to  Kemble,  and  sometimes  drew  parallels  between  them  disparaging 
to  the  idol  of  his  earlier  afiectioiis,  there  is  nothing  half  so  fine  in  his  elo- 
quent eulogies  on  the  first,  as  in  his  occasional  recurrences  to  the  last, 
when  the  stately  form  which  had  realised  full  many  a  boyish  dream  of  Ro- 
man greatness  "  came  back  upon  his  heart  again,"  and  seemed  to  reproach 
iiiin  for  his  late  preference  of  the  passionate  to  the  ideal.  He  criticised 
new  plays  with  a  reluctant  and  indecisive  hand,  except  when  strong  friend- 
shii)  supplied  the  place  of  old  recollection,  as  in  the  instances  of  Barry 
Cornwall  and  Knowlcs — the  first  first  of  whom,  not  exhausting  all  the 
sweetness  of  his  nature  in  scenes  of  fanciful  tenderness  and  gentle  sorrow, 
cheered  him  by  unwearied  kindness  in  hours  of  the  greatest  need — and  the 
last,  as  kind  and  as  true,  had,  even  from  a  boy,  been  the  object  of  his 
warmest  esteem.  He  rejoiced  to  observe  his  true-hearted  pupil  manifi>st- 
ing  a  dramatic  instinct  akin  to  that  of  the  old  masters  of  passion — like 
them  forgetting  himself  in  his  subject,  and_  contented  to  see  fair  plai/  be- 
tween his  persons — working  all  his  interest  out  of  the  purest  affections, 
which  might  beat  indeed  beneath  the  armour  of  old  Rome,  and  beside  its 
domestic  hearths,  but  belong  to  all  time — and  finding  an  actor  who,  with 
taste  and  skill  to  preserve  his  unstudied  grace,  had  heart  enough  to  send 
liis  honest  homely  touches  to  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Would  that  Haz- 
litt had  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  the  'Hunchback' — not  that  it  is 
better  than  the  plays  which  he  did  see,  but  that  he  would  have  exulted  to 
find  the  town  surprised  for  once  into  justice,  recognising  the  pathos  and 
beauty  which  had  been  among  them  unappreciated  so  long,  and  paying 
part  of  that  debt  to  the  living  author,  which  he  feared  they  would  leave  tor 
posterity  to  acknowledge  in  vain ! 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  criticisms  on  pictures  are,  as  we  have  been  informed  by 
persons  competent  to  judge,  and  believe,  masterly.  Of  their  justice  we 
are  unable  to  form  an  opinion  for  ourselves ;  but  we  know  that  they  are 
instinct  with  earnest  devotion  to  art,  and  rich  with  illustrations  of  its  beau- 
ties. Accounts  of  paintings  are  too  often  either  made  up  of  technical 
terms,  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the  uninitiated,  or  of  florid  description 
of  the  scenes  represented,  with  scarce  an  allusion  to  the  skill  by  which  the 
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painter  has-  succeeded  in  emulating  nature ;  but  Hazlitt's  early  aspirations, 
and  fond  endeavors  after  excellence  in  the  art,  preserved  him  effectually 
from  these  errors.  He  regarded  the  subject  with  a  perfect  love.  No 
gusty  passion  here  ruffled  the  course  of  his  thoughts :  all  his  irritability 
was  soothed,  and  all  his  disappointments  forgotten,  before  the  silent  mira- 
cles of  human  genius  ;  and  his  owa  vain  attempts,  fondly  remembered,  in- 
stead of  exciting  envy  of  the  success  of  others,  heightened  his  sense  of  their 
merit,  and  his  pleasure  and  pride  in  accumulating  honors  on  their  names. 
Mr.  Hunt  says  of  these  essays,  that  they  "  throw  a  light  on  art  as  from  a 
painted  window," — a  sentence  which,  in  its  few  words,  characterizes  them 
all,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  or  added. 

In  person,  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  handsome  and  ea- 
ger countenance,  worn  by  sickness  and  thought ;  and  dark  hair,  which  had 
curled  stiffly  over  the  temples,  and  was  only  of  late  years  sprinkled  with 
.grey.  His  gait  v^'as  slouching  and  awkward,  and  his  dress  neglected  ;  but 
when  he  began  to  talk  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  common  man.  In 
the  company  of  persons  with  whom  he  was  not  familiar  his  bashfulness  was 
painful ;  but  when  he  became  entirely  at  ease,  and  entered  on  a  favorite 
topic,  no  one's  conversation  was  ever  more  delightful.  He  did  not  talk 
for  effect,  to  dazzle,  or  surprise,  or  annoy,  but  with  the  most  simple  and 
honest  desire  to  make  his  view  of  the  subject  entirely  apprehended  by  his 
hearer.  There  was  sometimes  an  obvious  struggle  to  do  this  to  his  own 
satisfaction :  he  seemed  laboring  to  drag  his  thought  to  light  from  its  deep 
lurking  place  ;  and,  with  modest  distrust  of  that  power  of  expression  which 
he  had  found  so  late  in  life,  he  often  betrayed  a  fear  that  he  had  failed  to 
make  himself  understood,  and  recurred  to  the  subject  again  and  again,  that 
he  might  be  assured  he  had  succeeded.  In  argument  he  was  candid  and 
liberal :  there  was  nothing  about  him  pragmatical  or  exclusive ;  he  never 
drove  a  principle  to  its  utmost  possible  consequences,  but  like  Locksley, 
"  allowed  for  the  wind."  For  some  3ears  previous  to  his  death,  he  observ- 
ed an  entire  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  which  he  had  once  quafied 
with  the  proper  relish  he  had  for  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  which 
he  courageously  resigned  when  he  found  the  indulgence  perilous  to  his 
health  and  faculties.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  made  ihis  sacrifice 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  his  character.  He 
had  no  censure  for  others,  who  v.'ith  the  same  motive  were  less  wise  or 
loss  resolute ;  nor  did  he  think  he  had  earned,  by  his  own  constancy,  any 
right  to  intrude  advice  which  he  knew,  if  wanted,  must  be  unavailing.  Nor 
did  he  profess  to  be  a  convert  to  the  general  system  of  abstinence  which 
was  advocated  by  one  of  his  kindest  and  staunchest  friends  :  he  avowed 
that  he  yielded  to  necessity  ;  and  instead  of  avoiding  the  sighi  of  that  which 
he  could  no  longer  taste,  he  was  seldom  so  happy  as  when  he  sat  with 
friends  at  their  wine,  participating  the  sociality  of  the  time,  and  renewing 
his  own  past  enjoyment  in  that  of  his  companions,  without  regret  and  with- 
out envy.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  made  himself  poor  amends  for  the  loss 
of  wine  by  drinking  tea,  not  so  largely,  indeed,  as  the  hero  of  Boswell,  but 
at  least  of  equal  potency — for  he  might  have  challenged  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
and  all  her  sex  to  make  stronger  tea  than  his  own.  In  society,  as  in 
politics,  he  was  no  flincher.  He  loved  "  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight," 
without  considering  them  as  a  summons  to  rise.  At  these  seasons,  when 
in  his  happiest  mood,  he  used  to  dwell  on  the  conversational  powers  of  his 
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friends,  and  live  over  again  the  delightful  hours  he  had  passed  wiih  them  ; 
repeat  the  prctriiant  puns  that  one  had  made  ;  tell  over  again  a  story  with 
which  another  Jiad  convulsed  the  room  ;  or  expand  in  the  elofjuence  of  a 
third  ;  always  hest  pleased  when  he  could  detect  some  talent  which  was 
unregarded  hy  the  world,  and  giving  alike,  to  the  celebrated  and  the  un- 
known, due  honor. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  delivon>d  three  courses  of  Lectures  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
to  till!  nuittt-r  of  which  we  have  repeatrdly  alluded — ou  Thr  English 
Poets  ;  on  The  English  Comic  Writers^  and  on  The  Age  of  Elizabeth — 
before  audiences  with  whom  he  had  but  "  an  impcrfi'ct  sympathy."  They 
consisted  chictly  of  Dissentors,  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  hatred  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  who  "  luvcd  no  plays  ;"  of  Cluaki-rs,  who  a|)pr()ved  him 
as  the  opponent  of  Slavery  and  Capital  Punishment,  but  who  "  heard  no 
music;"  of  citizens,  devoted  to  tho  main  chance,  who  had  a  hankeriuL' 
after  the  "improvement  of  the  mind,"  but  to  whom  his  favorite  doctrine 
of  its  natural  disinterestedness  was  a  riddle  ;  of  a  few  enemies,  who  came 
to  sneer  ;  and  a  few  frit'uds,  who  were  eager  to  learn  and  to  admire.  The 
comparative  insen^iility  of  the  bulk  of  his  audience  to  his  finest  passages, 
sometimes  provoked  him  to  awaken  their  attention  by  points  which  broke 
the  train  of  his  discourse,  after  which  he  could  make  himself  amends  by 
some  abrupt  paradox  which  might  set  their  prejudices  on  edge,  and  make 
them  fancy  they  were  shocked.  He  startled  many  of  them  at  the  onset, 
by  observing,  that,  since  Jacob's  Dream,  "  the  heavens  have  gone  further 
olfand  become  astronomical," — a  fine  extravagance,  which  tlu^  ladies  and 
g(>ntlemen,  Avho  had  grown  astronomical  themselves  under  the  preceding 
lecturer,  felt  called  on  to  resent  as  an  attack  on  their  severer  studies. 
When  he  read  a  well-known  extract  from  Cowper,  comparing  a  jioor 
cottager  with  Voltaire,  and  had  pronounced  the  line  "  a  truth  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  never  knew,"  they  broke  into  a  joyous  shout  of  self-gratula- 
tion,  that  they  were  so  much  wiser  than  a  wicked  Frenchman.  When  he 
passed  by  JMrs.  Hannah  More  with  observing,  that  "  she  had  written  a  great 
deal  which  he  had  never  read,"  a  voice  gave  expression  to  the  general 
commiseration  and  surprise,  by  calling  out  "  IMore  pity  for  you!"  They 
were  confounded  at  his  reading  with  more  emphasis  perhaps  than  discre- 
tion, Gay's  epigrammatic  lines  on  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  which  scrip- 
tural persons  are  freely  hitched  into  rhyme ;  but  he  went  doggedly  on  to 
the  end,  and,  by  his  perseverance,  battled  those  who,  if  he  had  acknow- 
ledg(>d  himself  wrong  by  sto|)ping,  would  have  hissed  him  without  mercy. 

He  once  had  an  edifying  advantage  over  them.  He  was  enumerating 
the  humanities  which  endeared  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  mind,  and,  at  the  close 
of  an  agreeable  catalogue,  mentioned,  as  last  and  noblest,"  his  carrying  the 
poor  victim  of  disease  and  dissipation  on  his  back  through  Fleet  street," — 
at  which  a  titter  arose  from  some,  who  were  struck  by  the  picture  as  ludi- 
crous, and  a  murmur  from  others,  who  deemed  the  allusion  unfit  for  ears 
polite.  Ho  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  added  in  his  sturdiest  and  most 
impressive  manner,  "an  act  wiiich  realizes  the  parable  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan," at  which  his  moral  and  delicate  hearers  shrunk  rebuked  into  deep 
silence.  He  was  not  eloquent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  his  thoughts 
were  too  weighty  to  be  moved  along  by  the  shallow  stream  of  feeling  which 
an  evening's  excitement  can  rouse.  He  wrote  all  his  lectures,  and  read 
:')'■•    .  '     •'•.>i-        re  iviii;>  i'  :    I'U  hi;  oeoi)  vrir-^  ,-•.-, rl  oirni.'^;  ;,..<;;'  ':r  sint.'^d 
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his  matter  well.  He  seemed  to  dig  into  his  subject — and  not  in  vain.  In 
delivering  his  longer  quotations  he  had  scarcely  continuity  enough  for  the 
versification  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  "  with  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out ;"  but  he  gave  Pope's  brilliant  satire  and  divine  compliments,  which 
are  usually  complete  within  the  couplet,  with  an  elegance  and  point  which 
the  poet  himself  would  have  felt  as  their  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  had  little  inclination  to  write  about  contemporary  authors, — 
and  still  less  to  read  them.  He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  look  into 
the  Scotch  Novels  ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  found  them  old  in  substance 
though  new  in  form,  read  them  v;ith  as  much  avidity  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  expressed  better  than  any  one  else  what  all  the  world  felt  about 
them.  His  hearty  love  of  them,  however,  did  not  decrease,  but  aggravate, 
his  dislike  of  the  political  opinions  and  practices  of  their  author;  and  yet, 
the  strength  of  his  hatred  towards  that  which  was  accidental  and  transitory, 
only  set  off  the  unabated  power  of  his  regard  for  the*  free  and  the  lasting. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  not  moderns  to  him  ;  for  he  knew  them 
in  his  youth,  which  was  his  own  antiquity,  and  the  feelings  v/hich  were  the 
germ  of  their  poetry  had  sunk  deep  into  his  lieart.  Hia||)ersonal  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  broken  before  he  became  known  to  the  world  as  an 
author,  and  he  sometimes  alluded  to  them  with  bitterness  :  but  he,  and  he 
alone,  has  done  justice  to  the  immortal  works  of  the  one,  and  the  genius 
of  the  other.  The  very  prominence  which  he  gave  to  them  as  objects  of 
attack,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  pour  contempt  on  their  names 

when  the  public  echoed  those  articles  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  upon 

them,  which  they  now  regard  with  wonder  as  the  curiosities  of  criticism, 
proved  what  they  still  were  to  him ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  those  attacks, 
there  are  involuntary  confessions  of  their  influence  over  his  mind,  are 
touches  of  admiration,  heightened  by  fond  regret,  which  speak  more  than 
his  elaborate  eulogies  upon  them  in  his  '  Spiritof  the  Age.'     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  works  of  these,  and  of  two  or  three  friends  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  he  held  modern  literature  in  slight  esteem;  and  he  regarded  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  the  visions  of  optimism,  with  an  undazzled  eye. 
His  "  large  discourse  of  reason"  looked  not  before,  but  after.   He  felt  it  his 
great  duty,  as  a  lover  of  genius  and  art,  to  defend  the  fame  of  the  mighty 
dead.     When  the  old  painters  were  assailed  in  '  The  Catalogue  Raisonnee 
of  the  British  Institution,'  he  was  "  touched  with  noble  anger."     All  his 
own  vain  longings  after  the  immortality  of  the  works  which  were  libelled, 
— the  very  tranquillity  and  beauty  they  had  shed  into  his  soul, — all  his 
comprehension  of  the  sympathy  and  delight  of  thousands,  which,  accumu- 
lating through  long  time,  had  attested  their  worth — were  fused  together  to 
dazzle  and  to  blast  the  poor  caviler  who  would  disturb  the  judgment  of 
ages.     So,  when  a  popular  poet  assailed  the  fame  of  Rousseau — seeking 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  posterity  on  what  that  great  writer  had  done,  by 
fancying  the  opinion  of  people  of  condition  in  his  neighborhood  on  what 
he  seemed  to  their  apprehensions  while  living  with  Madame  de  Warrens, 
he  vindicated  the  prerogatives  of  genius  with  the  true  logic  of  passion.  Few 
things  irritated  him  more  than  the  claims  set  up  for  the  present  generation 
to  be  wiser  and  better  than  those  which  have  gone  before  it.     He  had  no 
power  of  imagination  to  embrace  the  golden  clouds  which  hang  over  the 
Future,  but  he  rested  and  expatiated  in  the  Past.     To  his  apprehension 
human  good  did  not  appear  a  slender  shoot  of  yesterday,  like  the  bean- 
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Stalk  in  the  fairy  talc,  aspiring  to  the  skies,  and  ending  in  an  enchanted 
castle,  but  a  huge  growth  of  intertwisted  fibres,  grasping  the  earth  by  num- 
berless roots,  and  bearing  vestiges  of  "  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousami 
thunders." 

It  wovild  be  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  publications,  to  most  of  whicii  we  have  alluded  in  passing;  or 
to  detail  the  scanty  vicissitudes  of  a  literary  life.  Still  less  do  we  feel 
bound  to  expose  or  to  defend  the  personal  frailties  which  fell  to  his  por- 
tion. We  have  endeavored  to  trace  his  intellectual  character  in  the  re- 
cords he  has  left  of  himself  in  his  works,  as  an  excitement  and  a  guide  to 
their  perusal  by  those  who  have  yet  to  know  them.  The  concern  of  man- 
kind is  with  this  alone.  In  the  case  of  a  profound  thinker  more  than  of  auy 
o.ther,  "that  which  men  call  evil" — the  accident  of  his  condition,  is  inter- 
red with  him,  while  the  good  he  has  achieved  lives  unmingled  and  entire. 
The  events  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  true  life  are  not  his  engagement  by  the  'Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  or  his  transfer  of  his  services  to  the  '  Times,'  or  his  intro- 
duction to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  or  his  contracts  or  quarrels  with  book- 
sellers ;  but  the  progress  and  the  development  of  his  understanding  as 
nurtured  or  swayed  by  his  alTcctions.  "His  warfare  was  within;"  and  its 
spoils  are  ours  !  His  "thouglits  which  wandered  through  eternity"  live 
with  us,  though  tho  hand  which  traced  them  for  our  benefit  is  cold.  His 
death,  though  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-two,  can  hardly  be  deemed  untimely. 
He  lived  to  complete  the  laborious  work  in  which  no  sought  to  embalm 
his  idea  of  his  chosen  hero  ;  to  see  the  unhoped-for  downfall  of  the  legiti- 
mate throne  which  had  been  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire;  and  to 
open,  without  exhausting,  those  stores  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  youth, 
rf  the  impress  of  his  power  is  not  left  on  the  sympathies  of  a  people,  ii 
has  (all  he  wished)  sunk  into  minds  neither  unreflecting  nor  ungrateful. 


CHARACTER   OF   HAZLITT 

BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 

FROM    THE    "  LETTER    TO    SOUTHET." 


The  friendship  of  Lamb  and  ray  father  was  once  interrupted  by  some 
wilful  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  At  this  time,  Southey  happened 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Lamb  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  companions, 
my  father  among  them.  The  faithful  and  unswerving  heart  of  the  other 
forsaking  not,  ahhough  forsaken,  refused  a  compliment  at  such  a  price, 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  giver.  The  tribute  to  my  father,  which  he  at  the 
same  time  paid,  may  stand  forever  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  truest  evi- 
dences of  the  writer's  heart  and  intellect.  It  brought  back  at  once  the  re- 
pentant offender  to  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  jiothing  again  separated 
them  till  death  came.  It  is  as  follows:—"*  *  *  *  From  the  other 
gentleman  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  (as  he  is  well  assured)  any  such  con- 
cessions as  L —  H —  made  to  C — •  What  hath  soured  him,  and  made  him 
suspect  his  friends  of  infidelity  towards  him,  when  there  was  no  such  mat- 
ter, I  know  not.  I  stood  well  with  him  for  fifteen  years  (the  proudest  of 
my  life,)  and  have  ever  spoken  my  full  mind  of  him  to  some  to  whom  his 
panegyric  must  naturally  be  least  tasteful.  I  never  in  tliought  swerved 
from  him  ;  I  never  betrayed  him  ;  I  never  slakened  in  my  admiration  of 
him ;  I  was  the  same  to  him  (neither  better  nor  worse,)  though  he  could 
not  see  it,  as  in  the  days  when  he  thought  fit  to  trust  me.  At  this  instant 
he  may  be  preparing  for  me  some  compliment,  above  my  deserts,  as  he 
has  sprinkled  many  such  among  his  admirable  books,  for  which  1  rest  his 
debtor ;  or,  for  any  thing  I  know  or  can  guess  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
about  to  read  a  lecture  on  my  weaknesses.  He  is  welcome  to  them  (as 
he  was  to  ray  humble  hearth,)  if  they  can  divert  a  spleen,  or  ventilate 
a  fit  of  suUenness.  I  wish  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  world  at  the  rate 
he  does ;  but  the  reconciliation  nmst  be  effected  by  himself,  and  I  despair 
of  livinf^  to  see  that  day.  But,  protesting  against  much  tiiat  he  has  written, 
and  some  things  which  he  chooses  to  do;  judging  him  by  his  conversations 
which  1  enjoyed  so  long,  and  relished  so  deeply,  or  by  his  books, 
in  those  places  where  no  clouding  passion  intervenes — I  should  belie  my 
own  conscience,  if  I  said  less  than  that  I  think  W.  H.  to  be,  in  his  naural 
and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing.  So  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  that  intimacy  which  was  betwixt  us,  it  is  my  boast 
that  I  was  able  for  so  many  years  to  have  preserved  it  entire;  and  I  think 
I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  such  another 
companion.  But  I  forget  my  manners — you  will  pardon  me,  Sir. — I  re- 
turn to  the  correspondence," 
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TO    THE     MEMORY    OF    H  A  Z  L  I  T  T 


BY    A    LADY. 


I. 

He  ranged  all  fields  of  Science — he  whose  head 
Now  pillows  on  a  clod. — Ye  gentle  Arts,         ' 
Whom  Hazlitt  cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 

How  rest  the  relics  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Hath  his  cold  urn  the  flowers  of  fancy  wreathed, 

Or  hath  for  him  the  living  canvas  glowed. 

Grateful  for  triumphs  wTiich  his  pen  bestowed, 
Or  hath  the  soul-inspired  marble  breathed  ? 

When  your  loved  lore  his  ardent  bosom  fired. 
He  gave  your  works  a  new  and  glorious  birth ; 
And  the  fair  imaginings  of  heaven  and  earth, 

A  far  diviner  grace  than  art  inspired ; 
While  the  rare  genius  of  his  varied  mind 
All  forms  of  beauty  caught,  and  all  refined. 


11. 

Thoc,  who  didst  grasp  the  mighty  universe 
Of  intellect — to  whom  the  realms  of  thought 
Opened  all  knowledge  which  thy  spirit  sought ; 

How  should  a  simple  lay,  like  mine,  rehearse 
The  triumphs  of  thy  proud  philosophy  ? 

Through  time  and  space,  where  thou  dost  search,  or  soar, 

The  depths  and  heights  of  science  to  explore, 
With  wonder,  love,  and  awe  I  follow  thee. 

Infused  by  thine,  my  winged  thoughts  aspire, 
Fluttering,  yet  free,  my  longing  spirit  mounts, 
And  finds  the  springs  of  truth's  eternal  founts. 

Touched  by  a  spark  of  thy  ethereal  fire  : — 
Yet  thou  wert  mortal — and  the  dull  sod  cries, 
(Oh  !  dark  and  narrow  bouse  !)  "  Here  Hazlitt  lies  !" 
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III. 


Twice  Hazlitt  came  to  our  domestic  hearth : 

He  came — and  went — a  few  brief  days  was  seen, 

And  left  mementos  where  he  thus  had  been, 
Might  consecrate  the  holiest  spot  on  earth. 

He  left  a  voice  in  faithful  memor}',  , 

With  love  and  wisdom  redolent  and  deep. 
And  calm,  and  soft,  as  when  the  billows  sleep  \^ 

O'er  the  eternal  murmurs  of  the  sea. 
And  now  the  pathos  of  that  deep,  low  tone 

Comes  o'er  us  like  a  dirge  : — that  voice  of  thine, 

In  gentlest  bosoms  hath  a  hving  shrine : 
From  the  world's  strife,  now  thy  proud  spirit's  flown. 

Fond  mourners  oft  their  pensive  vigils  keep 

Beside  the  tomb  where  thy  cold  relics  sleep ! 


IV. 

He  spake  of  early  friends  whom  once  he  loved, 

Who  climbed  the  hill  of  science  in  their  youth 

In  the  pure  light  of  a  diviner  truth, 
Until  his  inmost  breast  his  troubled  spirit  moved — 

Till  all  the  secret  depths  of  joy  and  pain 
Gave  thought  and  feeling  to  his  look  and  tone. 
Like  one  who  mourned  his  friends  long  dead  and  gone, 

Or  saw  departed  lover's  shade,  again  : 
And,  for  their  sakes,  the  world  seemed  dull  and  rude  : 

Those  speculations  of  the  lofty  soul. 

Whose  single  aim  was  Virtue's  highest  goal, 
Had  made  a  sanctuary  in  green  sohtude 

While  from  their  burning  lips  those  high  truths  passed. 

The  oracles  he  kept  which  surrendered  them  at  last : 


Through  good  and  ill  report,  honor  and  blame. 
Steadfast  he  kept  his  faith — firmly  adhered 
To  his  first  creed,  nor  slight  nor  censure  feared. 

The  cause  hath  triumphed — Hazlitt  but  a  name  ! 
What  matters  it,  since  Hazlitt's  name  shall  stand, — 

Despite  detraction's  venom,  tyrants'  rage, — 

The  Patriot,  Philosopher,  and  Sage, 
High  in  the  annals  of  his  native  land  ! 

Oh !  say  not  then  that  Hazlitt  died  too  soon 
Since  he  had  fought  and  conquered — though  the  strife 
Cost  him  his  health — his  happiness— his  life — 

Freely  he  yielded  up  the  noble  boon  !        < 
He  saw  the  mists  of  error  roll  away. 
And  closed  his  eyes— but  on  the  rising  day.  ^ 
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VI. 


Soul-sick  of  the  dull  world,  when  thou  didst  tura 

To  gentle  hearts,  forgetful  of  its  strife, 

Witli  all  the  sweet  humanities  of  life. 
Pure  and  intense  thy  ^cnoroMs  breast  did  burn  : 

And  soon  from  all  life's  troubles  thou  didst  part, 
After  thy  weary  journey,  going  to  rest, 
Midst  love  and  prayers  that  reached  thy  inmost  breast, 

And  soothed  and  sanctified  thy  broken  heart. 
They  laid  thy  cold  remains — dust  unto  dust : 

In  the  omnipotence  of  truth  and  love. 

Thou  held'st  thy  faith,  all  fear  and  doubt  above. 
Or  in  their  dread  despite,  still  kept  thy  trembling  trust. 

Forlorn  thy  course,  oh  !  traveler  alone — 

yet  o'er  thy  soul's  dim  path  immortal  halos  shone  ' 


ESSAY     I. 

PROJECT  FOR  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
LEGISLATION. 


When  I  was  about  fourteen,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  one  day  after 
meeting,  between  my  father  and  an  old  lady  of  the  congregation,  respect- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  and  tlio  limits  of  religious 
toleration,  I  set  about  forming  in  my  head  (the  first  time  I  ever  attempted 
to  think)  the  following  system  of  political  rights  and  general  jurisprudence. 

I  began  with  trying  to  define  what  a  right  was ;  and  this  I  settled  with 
myself  was  not  simply  that  which  is  good  or  useful  in  itself,  but  that  which 
is  thought  so  by  the  individual,  and  which  has  the  sanction  of  his  will  as 
such.  1.  Because  the  determining  what  is  good  in  itself  is  an  endless 
question.  2.  Because  one  person's  having  a  right  to  any  good  and  another 
being  made  the  judge  of  it,  leaves  him  without  any  security  for  its  being 
exercised  to  his  advantage,  whereas  self-love  is  a  natural  guarantee  for 
our  self-interest.  3.  A  thing  being  willed  is  the  highest  moral  reason  for 
its  existence:  that  a  thing  is  good  in  itself  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it 
should  exist,  till  the  will  clothes  it  with  a  power  to  act  as  a  motive  ;  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  to  prevent  this  will  from  taking  eflbct  (no  law 
above  it)  but  another  will  opposed  to  it,  and  which  forms  a  right  on  the 
same  principle.  A  good  is  only  a  right,  because  it  generally  determines 
the  will ;  for  a  right  is  that  which  contains  within  itself  and  as  respects 
the  bosom  in  which  it  is  lodged  a  cogent  and  unanswerable  reason  why 
it  should  exist.  Suppose  I  have  a  violent  aversion  to  one  thing  and  as 
strong  an  attachment  to  another,  and  that  there  is  no  other  being  in  the 
world  but  myself,  shall  I  not  have  a  self-evident  right,  title,  liberty,  to 
pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  ?  That  is  to  say  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  interpose  between  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  the  will 
and  its  desired  eflect,  but  the  will  of  another.  Right  therefore  has  a  per- 
sonal or  selfish  reference  as  it  is  founded  on  the  law  which  determines 
a  man's  actions  in  regard  to  his  own  being  and  well-being ;  and  political 
justice  is  that  which  assigns  the  limits  of  these  individual  rights  on  their 
compatibility  or  incompatibility  with  each  other  in  society.  Right,  in  a 
■word,  is  the  duty  which  each  man  owes  to  himself;  or  it  is  tliat  portion  of 
the  general  good  of  which  (as  being  principally  interested)  he  is  made  the 
special  judge,  and  which  is  put  qnder  his  immediate  keeping. 

TJie  next  question  I  asked  myself  was,  what  is  law  and  the  real  and  ne- 
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cessary  ground  of  civil  government  1  Law  is  something  to  abridge  the 
original  right  and  to  coerce  the  will  of  individuals  in  the  community. 
Whence  then  has  the  community  this  right  ?  It  can  only  arise  in  self-de- 
fence, or  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  equal  rights  of  every  one, 
and  of  opposing  force  to  force  in  case  of  any  violent  infringement  of  them. 
Society  consists  of  any  given  number  of  individuals ;  and  the  aggregate 
right  of  government  is  only  the  consequence  of  these  inherent  rights,  bal- 
ancing and  neutralizing  one  another.  First  then,  it  follows  that  law  or 
government  is  not  the  creature  of  a  social  compact,  for  each  person  has  a 
certain  right  which  he  is  bound  to  defend  against  another  without  asking 
that  other's  leave,  or  else  the  right  would  always  be  at'the  mercy  of  whoev- 
er wished  to  invade  it.  Thus  I  have  a  natural  right  to  defend  my  life 
against  a  murderer,  without  any  mutual  compact  between  us:  society  has 
an  aggregate  right  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  make  a  law  to  that  effect,  for- 
bidding and  punishing  murder.  Secondly,  society,  or  government  as  such, 
has  no  right  to  trench  upon  the  liberty  or  rights  of  the  individuals  its  mem- 
bers, except  as  these  rights  interfere  with  and  inevitably  destroy  one  anoth- 
er, like  opposite  mechanical  forces  or  quantities  in  arithmetic.  Put  the 
basis  that  each  man's  will  is  a  sovereign  law  to  himself:  this  can  only  hold 
in  society,  as  long  as  he  does  not  meddle  with  others  ;  but  as  long  as  he  does 
not  do  this,  the  first  principle  retains  its  force,  for  there  is  no  other  principle 
to  overule  it.  The  will  of  society  is  not  a  sufficient  plea  ;  since  this  is  or  ought 
to  be  made  up  of  the  wills  or  rights  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  which  by 
the  supposition  remain  entire.  The  good  of  society  is  not  a  sufficient  plea, 
for  individuals  are  only  bound  (on  compulsion)  not  to  do  it  harm  or  to  be 
barely  just : — benevolence  and  virtue  are  voluntary  qualities.  For  instance , 
if  two  persons  are  bound  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  good  of  both, 
this  must  either  be  settled  voluntarily  between  them,  and  then  it  is  friend- 
ship and  not  force ;  or  if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  one  must  be 
the  slave  and  lie  at  the  caprice  and  mercy  of  the  other :  it  will  be  one  will 
forcibly  regulating  two  bodies.  But  if  each  is  left  master  of  his  own  person 
and  actions,  with  only  the  implied  proviso  of  not  encroaching  on  those  of 
the  other,  then  both  may  remain  free  and  independent  in  their  several 
spheres.  One  individual  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  employment  of 
my  muscular  powers,  or  to  offer  violence  to  my  person,  to  force  me  to  con- 
tribute to  the  most  laudable  undertaking  if  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  any  more 
than  I  have  to  force  hira  to  assist  me  in  the  direct  contrary  :  if  one  has  not, 
tea  have  not,  nor  a  million,  any  such  arbitrary  right  over  me.  What  can 
one  be  made  to  do  for  a  million  is  very  trifling  :  what  a  million  may  do  by 
being  left  free  in  all  that  merely  concerns  them,  and  not  subject  to  the  per- 
petual caprice' and  insolence  of  authority,  and  pretext  of  the  public  good, 
is  a  very  different  calculation.  There  are  things  that  cannot  be  free  in 
natural  society,  and  against  which  there  is  a  natural  law  ;  for  instance,  no 
one  can  be  allowed  to  knock  out  another's  brains  or  to  fetter  his  limbs  with 
impunity.  And  government  is  bound  to  prevent  similar  violations  of  liberty 
and  justice.  The  question  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  exist  and  for  a  system  of  laws  to  be  framed,  that  confined  itself 
to  the  punishment  of  such  offences,  and  left  all  the  rest  (except  the  sup- 
pression offeree  by  force)  voluntary  or  matter  of  mutual  compact.  What 
are  a  man's  natural  rights?     Those,  the  infringement  of  which  cannot  go 
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unpunished:  by  leaving  all  but  cases  of  necessity  to  choice  and  reason, 
much  would  be  perhaps  pained,  and  nothing  lost. 

Corollary  1.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  or  op{)Ose  the  will  of  one  man,  but  the  will  of  another 
meeting  it.  Thus,  in  a  desert  island,  it  is  evident  that  my  will  and  right 
would  be  absolute  and  unlimited,  and  I  might  say  with  Robinson  Crusoe, 
"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 

Corollary  2.  It  is  society  that  circumscribes  my  will  or  rights,  by  es- 
tablishing equal  and  mutual  rights.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  state  nor  am  1 
a  nonentity  in  it,  but  I  am  some  thing  anrl  independent  in  it,  for  that  very 
reason  that  no  one  in  it  belongs  to  me.  Equality,  instead  of  being  destroy- 
ed by  society,  results  from  and  is  proved  by  it;  for  in  morals  as  in  phvsics, 
the  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  In  a  row  of  the  pit  each  person  has  a 
right  to  his  own  place  by  the  supposition  that  he  has  no  right  to  encroach  on 
any  one's  else.  They  are  convertible  propositions.  Away  then  with  the 
notion  that  liberty'  and  equality  are  inconsistent.  But  here  is  the  artifice  : 
by  merging  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the  factitious  order  of  society, 
those  rights  become  arbitrary,  capricious,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
state  or  ruling  power  ;  there  is  nothing  substantial  or  sacred  left  in  them  : 
if  one  has  no  right  naturally,  all  taken  together  can  mount  up  to  nothing  ; 
right  and  justice  are  mere  blanks  to  be  filled  .up  with  arbitrary  will,  and 
the  people  have  thenceforward  no  defence  against  the  government.  Hence 
the  great  utility  of  universal  suffrage  ;  for  if  the  vote  and  choice  of  a  single 
individual  goes  for  nothing,  so  may  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community, 
by  parity  of  reasoning  ;  but  if  the  choice  of  every  man  in  the  community  is 
held  sacred,  then  what  must  be  the  weight  and  value  of  the  whole  ? 

Many  object  that  by  this  means  property  is  not  represented,  and  they 
would  have  nothing  but  property  represented.  Property  always  has  a 
natural  influence  and  authority:  it  is  only  persons  without  property  that 
have  no  natural  protection,  and  require  every  artificial  and  legal  one. 

Corollary  3.  If  I  was  out  at  sea  in  a  boat  with  a.  jure  divino  monarch, 
and  he  wanted  to  throw  me  overboard,  I  would  not  let  him.  No  gentle- 
man would  ask  such  a  compliance,  no  freeman  would  submit  to  it.  Has 
he  then  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  thirty  millions  of  men  ? 
Or  have  they  no  right  to  resist  his  demands?  They  have  thirty  millions 
of  times  that  right,  if  they  had  a  particle  of  the  same  spirit  that  I  have.  It 
is  not  the  individual,  but  thirty  millions  of  his  subjects  that  call  me  to  ac- 
count in  his  name,  and  who  have  both  the  right  and  power.  They  have 
the  power,  but  let  them  beware  how  the  e\ercii>e  of  it  turns  against  their 
own  rights  !  It  is  not  the  idol  but  the  worshippers  who  are  to  be  feared, 
and  who  by  degrading  one  of  their  own  rank,  make  themselves  liable  to  be 
branded  with  the  same  disqualifications  and  penalties. 

Corollary  4.  No  one  can  be  born  a  slave  ;  for  my  limbs  are  my  own, 
and  the  power  and  the  will  to  use  them  are  anterior  to  all  laws,  and  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  person.  No  one  acquires  aright  over  another  but 
that  other  acquires  the  same  right  over  him  ;  therefore  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  a  contradiction  in  political  logic.  Hence  combinations 
among  laborers  for  the  rise  of  wages  are  always  just  and  lawful,  as  much 
as  those  among  master  manufacturers  to  keep  them  down.  A  man's  labor 
is  his  own  as  much  as  another's  good ;  and  he  may  starve  if  he  pleases, 
but  he  may  refuse  to  work  except  on  his  own  terms.     The  right  of  prop- 
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erty  is  founded  on  this,  that  one  man  has  not  a  right  to  the  produce  of 
another's  labor,  but  each  man  has  a  riglit  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  exertions 
and  the  use  of  his  natural  and  inalienable  powers,  ejscept  for  a  supposed 
equivalent  and  by  mutual  consent.  Personal  liberty  and  property  there- 
fore rest  upon  the  same  foundation. 

There  are  four  things  that  a  man  may  call  his  own.  1,  His  person,  2, 
his  actions,  3,  his  property,  4,  his  opinions.  Let  us  see  how  each  of  these 
circumscribes  and  modifies  those  of  others,  upon  the  principle  of  equity 
and  necessity  above  laid  down. 

First,  as  to  the  Rights  op  Person.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the 
right  of  society  to  make  laws  to  coerce  the  will  of  others,  is  founded  on  the 
necessity  of  repelling  the  unauthorised  encroachment  of  that  will  on  their 
rights ;  that  is  strictly  on  the  right  of  self-defence  or  resistance  to  interfer- 
ence. Society  says,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let  you  alone  :"  its  object  is 
not  to  patronize  or  advise  others,  that  is,  forcible  ;  but  to  protect  itself:  med- 
ling  with  others  for  any  other  plea  or  purpose  is  impertinence.  But  equal 
rghts  destroy  one  another  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  right  to  impossible  things,  such 
as  the  exercise  of  two  equal  and  incompatible  rights.  Let  A,  be  the  culprit"; 
B,  C,  D,  &c.  are  plaintiffs  against  A,  and  wish  to  prevent  his  taking  any 
unfair  or  wilful  advantage  over  them.  They  claim  no  right  to  dictate  to 
or  domineer  over  him,  but  merely  to  prevent  his  dictating  to  and  domi- 
neering over  them,  and  in  this,  having  right  on  their  side,  they  have  also 
the  power  to  put  it  in  execution.  1. — A,  B,  C,  D  have  the  common  and 
natural  rights  of  persons,  namely,  that  none  of  these  has  a  right  to  oflfer 
violence  to,  or  give  bodily  pain  or  injury  to  any  of  the  others.  People 
laugh  at  natural  rights :  they  might  as  well  deny  they  have  uatu  ral  per- 
sons; for  while  the  last  distinction  is  true  and  unavoidable  by  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  certain  consequences  must  and  will  follow  undeniable  from 
it — "  while  this  machine  is  to  him,"  &.c.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  Sublime  and  Beautiful  fancies,  would 
deny  that  each  person  has  a  particular  body  and  senses  belonging  to  him, 
so  that  he  feels  a  peculiar  and  natural  interest  in  whatever  affects  these 
more  than  another  can,  and  whether  this  peculiar  and  paramount  interest 
does  not  give  a  direct  and  natural  right  of  maintaining  this  circle  of  indi- 
viduality sacred.  If  another  breaks  my  arm  by  violence,  this  will  not  cer- 
tainly give  him  additional  health  or  strength  ;  if  he  stuns  me  with  a  blow 
or  inflicts  torture  on  ray  limbs,  it  is  1  who  feel  the  pain,  and  not  he  ;  nor 
does  it  do  him  any  kind  of  good.  It  is  hard  then,  if  I,  who  have  the  great- 
est interest  in  ray  own  sensations,  have  not  the  greatest  right  over 
them  ;  and  that  another  should  pretend  to  deprive  me  of  it,  or  pretend  to 
judge  for  me,  and  set  up  his  will  against  mine  in  what  concerns  this  por- 
tion of  my  existence — where  I  have  all  at  stake  and  he  nothing — is  not 
merely  injustice,  but  impertinence.  This  circle  of  personal  security  and 
right  then,  is  not  an  imaginary  and  arbitrary  line  fixed  by  law  and  the  will 
of  princes,  but  is  real  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  itself  the 
foundation  of  law  and  justice.  "  Hands  off  is  fair  play" — according  to  the 
old  saying.  A,  then  has  not  a  right  to  lay  violent  hands  on  B,  or  to  in- 
fringe on  the  sphere  of  his  bodily  sensations  ;  he  must  not  run  foul  of  an- 
other, or  he  is  liable  to  be  repelled  and  punished  for  the  invasion  of  the 
boundaries  of  that  other's  just  rights  and  privileges.  The  coming  in  con- 
tact, or  personal  assault,  is  then  clearly  prohibited,  because  each  person's 
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body  is  clearly  dcfinccl  :  but  how  if  A  use  other  means  of  annoyance 
against  B,  such  as  a  sword  or  poison,  or  resort  to  what  causes  otlicr  pain- 
ful sensations  besides  tangible  ones  ?  Or,  if  these  are  included  as  ai{ainst 
personal  rights,  then  how  draw  the  line  between  them  and  the  using  cer- 
tain offensive  words  or  gestures,  or  uttering  opinions  which  I  disapprove? 
This  is  a  puzzler  for  the  dogmatic  school  ;  but  they  solve  the  whole  diffi- 
culty by  an  assumption  of  utility,  which  is  as  much  as  to  tell  a  person  that 
the  way  to  any  place  to  which  he  asks  a  direction  is  "  to  follow  his  nose." 
Wc  want  to  know  what  is  best  or  useful,  and  they  tell  us  very  wisely,  that 
it  is  infallibly  and  fully  determined  by  what  is  best  or  useful.  Let  us  try 
something  else.  If  a  person  runs  a  sword  through  me,  or  administers  poi- 
son, or  procures  it  to  bo  administered,  tho  effect,  the  pain,  disease  or  death, 
is  tlie  same,  and  I  have  the  same  right  to  prevent  it,  on  the  principle  that 
I  am  the  sufferer  ;  that  the  injury  is  offered  to  me,  and  he  is  no  gainer  by 
it,  except  tor  mere  malice  or  caprice,  and  I  therefore  remain  master  and 
judge  of  niy  own  remedy,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  the  principle  and  defini- 
tion of  right  being  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  determination  and  pro- 
tection of  that  portion  of  sensation,  in  whicWic  has  the  greatest,  if  not  a 
sole  interest  and  as  it  were  indentity  witii  it.  Again,  as  to  what  are  called 
nuisances,  to  wit  offensive  smells,  sounds,  &c.  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  ground  that  one  mail's  meat  is  another  ma}i''s  pqison.  I  re- 
member a  case  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  was,  and  at  the  time 
1  was  trying  my  best  at  this  question,  which  puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  A 
rector  of  a  little  town  in  Shropshire,  who  was  at  variance  with  all  his 
parishioners,  had  conceived  a  particular  spite  to  a  lawyer  who  lived  next 
door  to  him,  and  as  a  means  of  annoying  him,  used  to  get  together  all  sorts 
of  rubbish,  weeds,  and  unsavory  materials  and  set  them  on  fire,  so  thai 
the  smoke  should  blow  over  into  his  neighbor's  garden  :  whenever  the 
wind  set  in  that  direction,  ho  said  as  a  signal  to  his  gardener,  "  It's  a  fine 
Wickstecd  wind  to-day  ;"  and  the  operation  commenced.  Was  this  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery,  or  not  1  I  think  it  was,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  offence  was  unequivocal,  and  that  the  only  motive  for  the  proceeding 
Avas  the  giving  this  offence.  The  assailant  would  not  like  to  be  ser\'ed  so 
liiniself.  Mr.  Bentham  would  say  the  malice  of  the  motive  was  a  set-off 
to  the  injury.  I  shall  leave  \\\^l prima  phdosophia  consideration  out  of  the 
<|uestion.  A  man  who  knocks  out  another's  brains  with  a  bludgeon  may 
say  it  pleases  him  to  do  so  ;  but  will  it  please  him  to  have  the  compliment 
returned?  If  he  still  persists,  in  spite  of  this  punishment,  there  is  no  pre- 
venting him  ;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  a  proof  that  he  thinks  the  pleasure  less 
tiian  the  pain  to  himself,  and  consequently  to  another  in  the  scales  of 
justice.  The  let  talionis  is  an  excellent  tost.  Suppose  a  third  person 
(the  physician  of  the  place)  had  said,  "  It  is  a  fine  Egerton  wind  to-day  ;" 
our  rector  would  have  been  non-plused  ;  for  he  would  have  felt  that,  as  he 
suffered  all  the  hardship,  he  had  the  right  to  complain  of  and  to  resist  an 
action  of  another,  the  consequences  of  which  affected  principally  himself. 
Now  mark,  if  he  had  himself  had  any  advantage  to  derive  from  the  ac- 
tion, which  he  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way,  then  he  would  feel  that 
his  neighbor  also  had  the  same  plea  and  right  to  follow  his  own  course, 
{stul  this  might  he  a  doubtful  point);  but  in  the  other  case  it  would  be 
sheer  malic3  and  wanton  interference  ;  that  is,  not  tho  exercise  of  a  right, 
liut  tho  invasion  of  another's  comfort  and  independence.     Has  a  person. 
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then,  a  right  to  play  on  the  horn  or  on  a  flute,  on  the  same  staircase  ?  I 
say  yes  ;  because  it  is  for  his  own  improvement  and  pleasure,  and  not  to 
annoy  another ;  and  because,  accordingly,  every  one  in  his  own  case  would 
wish  to  reserve  this  or  a  similar  privilege  to  himself.  I  do  not  think  a 
person  has  a  right  to  beat  a  drum  under  one's  window,  because  this  is  al- 
together disagreeable,  and  if  there  is  an  extraordinary  motive  for  it,  then 
it  is  fit  that  the  person  should  be  put  to  some  little  inconvenience  in  remo- 
ving his  sphere  of  liberty  of  action  to  a  reasonable  distance. 

A  tallow-chandler's  shop  or  a  steam-engine  is  a  nuisance  in  a  town,  and 
ought  to  be  removed  into  the  suburbs  ;  but  they  are  to  be  tolerated  where 
they  are  least  inconvenient,  because  they  are  necessary  somewhere,  and 
there  is  no  remedying  the  inconvenience.    The  right  to  protest  against  and 
to  prohibit  them  rests  with  the  suffering  party ;  but  because  this  point  of 
the  greatest  interest  is  less  clear  in  some  cases  than  in  others  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  no  right  or  principle  of  justice  in  the  case.     3.  As  to 
matters  of  contempt  and  the  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  these  do  not 
fall  under  the  head  of  force^and  are  not,  on  that  ground,  subjects  of  coer- 
.  cion  and  law.     For  exaraple^f  a  person  inflicts  a  sensation  upon  me  by 
material  means,  whether  tangible  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  help  that  sensa- 
tion ;  I  am  so  far  the  slave  of  that  other,  and  have  no  means  of  resisting 
him  but  by  force,  which  I  would  define  to  be  material  agency.     But  if  an- 
other proposes  an  opinion  to  me,  I  am  not  bound  to  be  of  this  opinion  ;  my 
judgment  and  will  is  left  free,  and  therefore  I  have  no  right  to  resort  to 
force  to  recover  a  liberty  which  I  have  not  lost.     If  I  do  this  to  prevent 
that  other  from  pressing  that  opinion,  it  is  I  who  invade  his  liberty,  without 
warrant  because  without  necessity.     It  may  be  urged  that  material  agency, 
or  force,  is  used  in  the  adoption  of  sounds  or  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
I  cannot  help  seeing  or  hearing.     But  the  injury  is  not  here,  but  in  the 
moral  and  artificial  inference,  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  admit  or  reject,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence.     There  is  no  force  but  argument  in  the  case,  and 
it  is  reason,  not  the  will  of  another,  that  gives  the  law.     Farther,  the  opi- 
nion expressed,  generally  concerns  not  one  individual,  but  the  general  in- 
terest ;  and  of  that  my  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  not  a  commensu- 
rate or  the  sole  judge.     1  am  judge  of  ray  own  interest  because  it  is  my 
afiair,  and  no  one's  else ;  but,  by  the  same  rule,  I  am  not  judge,  nor  have 
I  a  veto  on  that  which  appeals  to  all  the  world,  merely  because  I  have  a 
prejudice  or  fancy  against  it.     But  suppose  another  expresses  by  signs  or 
words  a  contempt  for  me  ?     Ansioer.     I  do  not  know  that  he  is  bound  to 
have  a  respect  for  me.     Opinion  is  free  ;  for  if  I  wish  him  to  have  that  re- 
spect, then  he  must  be  left  free  to  judge  for  himself,  and  consequently  to 
arrive  at  and  to  express  the  contrary  opinion,  or  otherwise  the  verdict  and 
testimony  I  aim  at  could  not  be  obtained-;  just  as  players  must  consent  to 
be  hissed,  if  they  expect  to  be  applauded.     Opinion  cannot  be  forced,  for 
it  is  not  grounded  on  force,  but  on  evidence  and  reason,  and  therefore 
these  last  are  the  proper  instruments  to  control  that  opinion,  and  to  make 
it  favorable  to  what  we  wish,  or  hostile  to  what  we  disapprove.     In  what 
relates  to  action,  the  will  of  another  is  force,  or  the  determining  power :  in 
what  relates  to  opinion,  the  mere  will  or  ipse  dixit  of  another  is  of  no  avail 
but  as  it  gains  over  other  opinions  to  its  side,<and  therefore  neither  needs 
nor  admits  of  force  as  a  counteracting  means  to  be  used  against  it.     But  in 
the  case  of  calumny  or  indecency.     1. — I  would  say  that  it  is  the  supprefi- 
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siou  of  truth  th:it  gives  fulseliood  its  worst  edge.  Wliat  transpires  (iiow- 
ever  maliciousl)'  or  secretly)  in  spite  of  the  law,  is  taken  for  gospel,  and  as 
it  is  impossihle  to  prevent  calumny,  so  it  is  in)possible  to  counteract  it  on 
the  present  system,  or  while  every  attempt  to  answer  it  is  attributed  to 
people's  not  daring  to  speak  tlie  truth.  If  any  single  fact  or  accident  peeps 
out,  the  wliole  character,  having  this  legal  screen  before  it,  is  supposed  to 
bo  of  a  piece;  and  the  world,  defrauded  of  the  means  of  coniing  to  their 
own  conclusion,  naturally  infer  the  worst.  Hence  the  sayin?,  that  reputa- 
tion once  gone  never  returns.  If,  however,  wo  grant  tiie  general  license 
or  liberty  of  the  press,  in  a  scheme  where  publicity  is  the  great  object,  it 
seems  a  manifest  contre-sciis  that  tlic  author  should  be  the  onlv  thing  screen- 
(ul  or  kept  a  secret :  either,  therefore,  an  anonymous  libeller  would  be 

heard  with  contempt,  or  if  he  signed  his  name  thus,  — ,  or  thus, ,  it 

would  be  equivalent  to  being  branded  publicly  as  a  calumniator,  or  marked 
with  the  T.  F.  (travail  force)  or  the  broad  R.  (rogue)  on  his  back.  These 
are  thought  sufficient  punishments,  and  yet  they  rest  on  opinion  without 
stripes  or  labor.  As  to  indecency,  in  proportion  as  it  is  llanrant  is  the  shock 
and  resentment  against  it;  and  as  vanity  is  tlio  source  of  indecencv,  so  the 
universal  discountenance  and  shame  is  its  most  eflbctual  antidote.  If  it  is 
public,  it  produces  immediate  reprisals  from  public  opinion  which  no  brow 
can  stand  ;  and  if  secret,  it  had  better  be  left  so.  IS'o  one  can  then  say  it 
is  obtruded  on  him  ;  and  if  he  will  go  in  search  of  it,  it  seems  odd  lie  should 
call  upon  the  law  to  frustrate  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Farther,  it  the 
worst,  society  has  its  remedy  in  its  own  hands  whenever  its  moral  sense  is 
outraged,  that  is,  it  may  send  to  Coventry,  or  excommunicate  like  the 
church  of  old  ;  for  though  it  may  have  no  right  to  prosecute,  it  is  not  bound 
to  protect  or  patronise,  unless  by  voluntary  consent  of  all  parties  concern- 
ed. Secondly,  as  to  rights  of  action,  or  personal  liberty.  Tliese  have  no 
limit  but  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  aforesaid  or  to  be  hereafter 
named.  They  ar^  the  channels  in  which  the  others  run  without  injurvand 
without  impediment,  as  a  river  within  its  banks.  Ever}'  one  has  a  right  to 
use  his  natural  powers  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  which  he 
deems  most  conducive  to  his  own  advantage,  provided  he  docs  not  inter- 
fere with  the  corresponding  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  Ho  has  no  right 
to  coefce  tiiem  by  a  decision  of  his  individual  will,  and  as  long  as  he  abstains 
from  this  ho  has  no  right  to  be  coerced  by  an  expression  of  the  aggregate 
will,  that  is,  by  law. 

The  law  is  the  emanation  of  the  aggregate  will,  and  this  will  receives 
its  warrant  to  act  only  from  the  forcible  pressure  from  without,  and  its 
indispensable  resistance  to  it.  Let  us  see  how  this  will  operate  to  the 
pruning  and  curtailment  of  law.  The  rage  of  legislation  is  the  first  vice  of 
society  :  it  ends  by  limiting  it  to  as  few  things  as  possible.  1.  There  can, 
according  to  the  principle  here  imperfectly  sketched,  be  no  laws  for  the 
enforcement  of  morals  ;  fiecause  morals  have  to  do  with  the  will  and  atfec- 
tions,  and  the  law  only  puts  a  restraint  on  these.  Every  one  is  politically 
constituted  the  judge  of  what  is  best  for  himself:  it  is  only  when  he  en- 
croaches on  others  that  he  can  be  called  to  account.  He  has  no  rieht  to 
say  to  others.  You  shall  do  as  I  do  :  how  then  should  they  have  a  right  to 
say  to  him.  You  shall  do  as  we  do  ?  Mere  numbers  do  not  convey  the 
right,  for  the  law  addresses  not  one,  but  the  whole  community.  For  ex- 
ample, there  cannot  be  a  law  to  set  a  man  in  the  stocks  for  getting  drunk. 
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It  injures  his  health,  you  say.     That  is  his  concern,  not  mine.     But  it  is 
detrimental  to  his  affairs  :  if  so,  he  suffers  most  by  it.     But  it  is  ruinous  to 
his  wife  and  family  :  he  is  their  natural  and  legal  guardian.     But  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  parish  :  the  parish  need  not  take  the  burden  upon  itself, 
unless  it  chooses  or  has  agreed  to  do  so.     If  a  man  is  not  kind  to  or  fond 
of  his  wife,  I  see  no  law  to  prevent  him.     If  he  beats  her,  or  threatens  her 
life,  she  as  clearly  has  a  right  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  constable  or  justice 
of  peace.     I  do  not  see,  in  like  manner,'  how  there  can  be  a  law  against 
gambling  (against  cheating  there  may)  nor  against   usury.     A  man   gives 
twenty,  forty,  a  hundred  per  cent,  with  his  eyes  open,  but  would  he  do  it, 
if  strong  necessity  did  not  impel  him  ?     Certainly  no    man  would  give 
double  if  he  could  get  the  same  advantage  for  half.     There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  a  rope  to  save  me  from  drowning,  or  a  draught  of  water, 
would  be  worth  all  I  have.     In  like  manner,  lotteries  are  fair  things ;  for 
the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  advantage  may  be  incalculable.     I  do 
not  believe  the  poor  put  into  them,  but  the  reduced  rich,  the   shahhy-gen- 
teel.     Players  were  formerly  prohibited  as  a  nuisance,  and   fortune-tellers 
still  are  liable  to  the  Vagrant  Act,  which  the  parson  of  the  parish  duly  en- 
forces in  his  zeal  to  prevent  cheating  and  imposfjre,  while  he   himself  has 
his  two  livings,  and  carries  ofi'  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     Rape 
is  an  ofience  clearly  punishable  by  law  ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  simple 
fornication  is  so.     I  will  give  one  more  example,   which,  though  quaint, 
may  explain  the  distinction  I  aim   at.     A  man   may  commit  suicide  if  he 
pleases,  without  being  responsible  to  any  one.     He  may  quit  the  world  as 
he  would  quit  the  country  where  he  was  born.     But  if  any  person  were  to 
fling  himself  from  the  gallery  into  the  pit  of  a  play-house,  so  as  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  others,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing  himself,  he  would  render 
himself  liable  to  punishment  for  the  attempt,  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  that 
a  person  so  desperately  situated  would  care  about  consequences.     Duelling 
is  lawiul  on  the  same  principle,  where  every  precautioa  is  taken   to  show 
that  the  act  is  voluntary  and  ilair  on  both  sides.     I   might  give  other  in- 
stances, but  these  will  suffice.     2.  There  should  be  a  perfect  toleration  in 
matters  of  religion.     In  what  relates  to  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul,  he 
is  infinitely  more  concerned  than  I  can  be  ;  and  to  pretend  to  dictate  to 
him  in  this  paiticular  is  an  infinite  piece  of  impertinence  and  presumption. 
But  if  a  man  has  no  religion  at  all?     That  does  not  hinder  me  from  having 
any.     If  he  stood  at  the  church  door  and  would  not  let  me  enter,  I  should 
haVe  a  right  to  push  him  aside  ;  but  if  lie  lets  me  pass  by  without  interrup- 
tion, I  have  no  right  to  turn  back  and  drag  him  in  after  me.     He  might  as 
well  force  me  to  have  no  religion,  as  I  force  him  to  have  one,  or  burn  me 
at  a  stake  for  believing  what  he  does  not.     Opinion,  "  like  the  wild  goose 
flies,  unclaimed  of  any  man  :"  heaven  is  like  "  the  marble  air,  accessible 
to  all ;"  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  trm  up  one  another's  heels 
on  the  road,  or  to  erect  a  turnpike  gate  to  colfect  large  suras  from  the 
passengers.     How  have  I  a  right  to  make  another  pay  for  the  saving  of 
my  soul,  or  to  assist  me  in  damning  his  1     There  should  be  no  secular  in- 
terference in  sacred  things  ;  no  laws  to  suppress  or  establish  any  church  or 
sect  in  religion,  no  religious   persecutions,  tests,  or   disqualifications  ;  the 
different  sects  should  be  left  to  inveigle  and  hate  each  other  as  much  as 
they  please  ;  but  without  the  love  of  exclusive  domination  and  spiritual 
power  there  would  be  little  temptation  to  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
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3.  As  TO  THp  Rights  of  Property.  It  is  of  no  use  a  man's  being 
left  free  to  enjoy  security,  or  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  action,  iinU-gs  he 
has  a  right  to  appropriate  certain  other  things  necessary  to  his  comfort 
and  subsistence  to  his  own  use.  In  a  state  of  nature,  or  rather  of  sohtary 
independence,  he  has  a  right  to  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on :  what  then 
limits*  this  right?  Its  being  inconsistent  with  the  same  right  in  others. 
This  strikes  a  mathematical  or  logical  balance  between  two  extreme  and 
equal  pretensions.  As  there  is  not  a  natural  and  indissoluble  connexion 
between  the  individual  and  his  property,  or  those  outward  objects  of  which 
ho  may  not  iiave  need  (they  being  detached,  unlimited,  and  transferable,) 
as  there. is  between  the  individual  and  his  person,  either  as  an  organ  of 
sensation  or  action,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  endless  debate  and 
quarrels,  to  fix  u{)(jnsome  other  criterion  or  common  ground  of  preference. 
Animals,  or.  savages,  have  no  idea  of  any  other  right  than  that  of  the 
strongest,  and  seize  on  all  they  can  get  by  force,  without  any  regard  to 
justice  or  an  equal  claim.  1.  One  mode  of  settling  the  point  is  to  divide 
the  spoil.  That  is  allowing  an  equal  advantage  to  both.  Thus  boys 
when  they  unexpectedly  fmd  any  thing  are  accustomed  to  cry  **  Halves  .'" 
But  this  ic  liable  to  other  difficulties,  and  applies  only  to  the  case  of  joint- 
finding.  2.  Priority  of  possession  is  a  fair  way  of  deciding  the  right  of 
property  ;  first  on  the  mere  principle  of  a  lottery,  or  the  old  saying,  "i^j'rs/ 
come  first  serticd  i''^  secondly,  because  the  expectation  having  been  excited, 
and  the  will  more  set  upon  it,  this  constitutes  a  powerful  reason  for  not 
violently  forcing  it  to  let  go  its  hold.  The  greater  strength  of  volition  is, 
we  have  seen,  one  foundation  of  right :  for  supposing  a  person  to  be  abso- 
lutely indift'erent  to  any  thing,  he  could  properly  set  up  no  claim  to  it. 
3.  Labor,  or  the  having  produced  a  thing  or  fitted  it  for  use  by  previous 
exertion,  gives  this  right,  chiefly  indeed  for  moral  and  final  causes,  be- 
cause, if  one  enjoyed  what  another  had  produced,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  idleness  and  rapacity,  but  also  in  the  sense  we  are  inquiring  into,  be- 
cause on  a  merely  selfish  ground  the  labour  undergone,  or  the  time  lost,  is 
entitled  to  an  equivalent,  ccttcris  manentibus.  4.  If  another,  voluntarily, 
or  for  a  consideration,  resigns  to  me  his  right  in  any  thing,  it  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  becomes  mine.  This  accounts  not  only  for  gifts,  the  trans- 
fer of  property  by  bargains,  &c.,  but  for  legacies  and  the  transmission  of 
property  in  families  or  otherwise.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  law  to  circum- 
scribe this  right  of  disposing  of  what  we  have  as  we  please  ;  yet  the  boasted 
law  of  primogeniture,  which  is  professedly  the  bulwark  and  guardian  of 
property,  is  in  direct  violation  of  this  principle.  5,  and  lastly.  Where  a 
thing  is  common,  and  there  is  enough  for  all,  and  no  one  contributes  to  it, 
as  air  or  water,  tlu  re  can  be  no  property  in  it.  The  proximity  to  a  her- 
ring-fishery, or  til  having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  particular  traffic  in 
-uch  commodities,  may  perhaps  give  this  right  by  aggravating  our  will,  as 
having  a  nearer  or  longer  power  over  them  ;  but  the  rule  is  the  other  way. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  poaching  is  a  kind  of  honest  thieving,  for 
that  wllich  costs  no  trouble  and  is  confined  to  no  limits  seems  to  belong  to 
no  one  exclusively — (why  else  do  poachers  or  country  people  seize  on  this 
kind  of  property  with  the  least  reluctance  but  that  it  is  the  least  like  steal- 
ing?) and  as  the  game  laws  and  the  tenaciousness  of  the  rights  to  that 
which  has  least  the  character  of  property,  as  most  a  point  of  honor,  pro- 
duced a  rcTolution  in  one  country,  so  they  are  not  unlikely  to  produce  it 
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ill  another.  The  object  and  principle  of  the  laws  of  property  then  is  this  r 
1.  To  supply  individuals  and  the  community  with  what  they  need.  2.  To 
secure  an  equal  share  to  each  individual,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same.  3.  To  keep  the  peace  and  promote  industry  and  plenty  by  propor- 
tioning each  man's  share  to  his  own  exertions,  or  to  the  good-will  and  dis- 
cretion of  others.  The  intention  then  being  that  no  individual  shouTld  rob 
another,  or  be  starved  but  by  his  refusing  to  work  (the  earth  and  its  pro- 
duce being  the  natural  estate  of  the  community,  subject  to  these  regulations 
of  individual  right  and  public  welfare,)  the  question  is,  whether  any  indi- 
vidual can  have  a  right  to  rob  or  starve  the  whole  community ;  or  if  the 
necessary  discretion  left  in  the  application  of  the  principle  has  led  to  a 
state  of  things  subversive  of  the  principle  itself,  and  destructive  to  the  wel- 
fare and  existence  of  the  state,  whether  the  end  being  defeated,  the  law 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground,  or  require  either  a  powerful  corrective  or  a 
total  reconstruction.  The  end  is  superior  to  the  means,  and  the  use  of  a 
thing  does  not  justify  its  abuse.  If  a  clock  is  quite  out  of  order  and  always 
goes  wrong,  it  is  no  argument  to  say  it  was  set  right  at  first  and  on  true 
mechanical  principles,  and  therefore  it  must  go  on  as  it  has  done,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  art;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  taken  to  pieces,  repaired, 
and  the  Avhole  restored  to  the  original  state,  or,  if  this  is  impossble,  a  new 
one  is  made.  So  society,  when  out  of  order,  which  it  is  whenever  the  in- 
terests of  the  many  are  regularly  and  outrageously  sacrifieed  to  those  of 
the  few,  must  be  repaired,  and  either  a  reform  or  a  revolution  cleanse  its 
corruptions  and  renew  its  elasticity.  People  talk  of  the  poor  laws  as  a 
grievance.  Either  they  or  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  a  revolution,  are 
necessary.  The  laboring  population  have  not  doubled  in  the  last  forty 
years;  there  are  still  no  more  than  are  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  hus- 
bandry, &c.  that  is  indispensably  required;  but  the  wages  of  a  laboring 
man  are  no  higher  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  food 
and  necessaries  is  at  least  double  what  it  was  then,  owing  to  taxes,  grants, 
monopolies,  and  immense  fortunes  gathered  during  the  war  by  the  richer 
or  more  prosperous  classes,  who  have  not  ceased  to  [)ropagate  in  the  geo- 
metrical ratio,  though  the  poor  have  not  done  it,  and  the  maintaining  of 
whose  younger  and  increasing  branches  in  becoming  splendor  and  afilu- 
ence  presses  with  double  weight  on  the  poor  and  laboring  classes.  The 
greater  part  of  a  community  ought  not  to  be  paupers  or  starving ;  and 
when  a  governntcnt  by  obstinacy  and  madness  has  reduced  them  to  that 
state,  it  must  either  take  wise  and  effectual  measures  to  relieve  them  from 
it,  or  pay  the  forfeit  of  its  own  wickedness  and  folly. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  system  of  just  and  useful  laws  may  be  constructed 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of  self-defence  or  the 
security  for  person,  liberty,  and  property.  There  are  exceptions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  idiots,  and  insane  persons.  These 
common  sense  dictates  for  a  general  principle  can  only  hold  good  where 
the  general  conditions  are  complied  with.  There  are  also  mixed  cases, 
partaking  of  civil  and  moral  justice.  Is  a  man  bound  to  support  his  chil- 
dren 1  Not  in  strict  political  right ',  but  he  may  be  compelled  to  forego 
all  the  benefits  of  civil  society,  if  he  does  not  fulfil  an  engagement  which, 
according  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  that  society,  he  has  undertaken. 
So  in  respect  to  marriage.  It  is  a  voluntary  contract,  and  the  violation  of 
it  is  punishable  on  jhe  same  plea  of  sympathy  and  custom.     Government 
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IS  not  necessarily  founded  ou  coniiuon  consent,  but  on  the  right  whicli  so- 
ciety has  to  defcMid  itself  against  all  aggression.  But  am  I  bound  to  payor 
support  the  government  for  defending  the  society  against  any  violence  or 
injustice  1  No :  but  then  they  may  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  law 
from  me  if  I  refuse,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  contributions  of  each 
individualjto  the  maintenance  of  the  state  are  demanded.  Laws  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  founded  on  the  supposed  infraction  of  individual  rights.  If 
these  rights,  and  the  best  means  of  maintaining  them,  are  always  clear,  and 
there  could  be  no  injustice  or  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
every  government  might  be  its  own  lawgiver  :  but  as  neither  of  these  is  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  general  voice  for  settling  the  bounda- 
ries of  right  and  wrong,  and  even  more  for  preventing  the  government, 
under  pretence  of  the  general  peace  and  safety,  from  subjecting  the  whole 
liberties,  rights,  and  resources  of  the  community  to  its  own  advantage  and 
sole  will. 


ESSAY  11. 

DEFINITION  OF    WIT. 


Wit  is  the  putting  together  in  jest,  i.  e.  in  fancy,  or  in  bare  supposition,, 
ideas  between  which  there  is  a  serious,  i.  e.  a  customary  incompatibility, 
and  by  this  pretended  union,  or  juxta-position,  to  point  out  more  strongly 
some  lurking  incongruity.  Or  wit  is  the  dividing  a  sentence  or  an  object 
into  a  number  of  constituent  parts,  as  suddenly  and  with  the  same  vivacity 
of  apprehension  to  compound  them  again  with  other  objects,  "  wherein  the 
most  distant  resemblance  or  the  most  partial  coincidence  may  be  found." 
It  is  the  polypus  power  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  distinct  life  and  mean- 
ing is  imparted  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  a  sentence  or  object  after  they  are 
severed  from  each  other ;  or  it  is  the  prism  dividing  the  simplicity  and 
candor  of  our  ideas  into  a  parcel  of  motly  and  variegated  hues ;  or  it  is 
the  mirror  broken  into  pieces,  each  fragment  of  which  reflects  a  new  light 
from  surrounding  objects ;  or  it  is  the  untwisting  tne  chain  of  our  ideas, 
whereby  each  link  is  made  to  hook  on  more  readily  to  others  than  when 
the}^  were  all  bound  up  together  by  habit,  and  with  a  view  to  a  set  pur- 
pose. Ideas  exist  as  a  sort  oi  fixtures  in  the  understanding  ;  they  are  like 
moveables  (that  will  also  unscrew  and  takS  to  pieces)  in  the  wit  or  fancy. 
If  our  grave  notions  were  always  well  founded :  it  there  were  no  aggre- 
gates of  power,  of  prejudice,  and  absurdity  ;  if  the  value  and  importance 
of  an  object  went  on  increasing  with  the  opinion  entertained  of  it,  and  with 
the  surrender  of  our  faith,  freedom,  and  every  thing  else  to  aggrandise  it, 
then  "  the  squandering  glances"  of  the  wit,  "  whereby  the  wise  man's 
folly  is  anatomised,"  would  be  as  impertinent  as  they  would  be  useless. 
But  while  gravity  and  impostufe  not  only  exist,  but  reign  triumphant ; 
while  the  proud,  obstinate,  sacred  tumors  rear  their  heads  on  high,  and  are 
trying  to  get  a  new  lease  of  for  ever  and  a  day  ;  then  oh  !  for  the  French- 
man's art  ("  Voltaire's  "? — the  same")  to  break  the  torpid  spell,  and  reduce 
the  bloated  mass  to  its  native  insignificance  !  When  a  Ferdinand  still 
rules,*  seated  on  his  throne  of  darkness  and  blood,  by  English  bayonets 
and  by  English  gold  "(that  have  no  mind  to  remove  him  thence)  who  is  not 
glad  that  an  Englishman  has  the  wit  and  spirit  to  translate  the  title  of  King 
Ferdinand  mio  Thing  Ferdinand ;  and  does  not  regret  that,  instead  of 
pointing  the  public  scorn  and  exciting  an  indignant  smile,  the  stroke  of  wit 
has  not  the  power  to  shatter,  to  wither,  and  annihilate  in  its  lightning  blaze 
the  monstrous  assumption,  with  all  its  open  or  covert  abettors.'  This 
would  be  a  set-off,  indeed,  to  the  joint  effort^  of  pride,  ignorance,  and 

♦  This  was  written  in  1829. 
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liypoCTisy  ;  as  it  is,  wit  plays  its  part,  and  does  not  play  it  ill,  thouirh  it  is 
too  apt  to  cut  both  ways. 

It  may  bo  said  that  what  I  have  just  quoted  is  not  an  instance  of  the 
decomposition  of  an  idea  or  word  into  its  elements,  and  finding  a  solid 
sense  hid  in  the  unnoticed  particles  of  wit,  but  is  the  addition  of  another 
element  or  letter.  But  it  was  the  same  lively  perception  of  individual  and 
salient  points,  that  saw  the  word  Kino  stuck,  up  in  capital  letters,  as  it 
were,  and  like  a  transparency  in  the  Illuminated  Missal  of  the  Fancy, 
that  enabled  the  satirist  to  conjure  up  the  letter  T  before  it,  and  made 
the  transition  (urged  by  contempt)  easy.  For  myself,  with  all  my  blind, 
rooted  prejudices  against  the  name,  it  would  be  long  enough  before  I  should 
hit  upon  so  happy  a  mode  of  expressing  them.  iVly  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
alert  and  disengaged.  I  cannot  run  along  the  letters  composing  it  like  the 
spider  along  its  web,  to  see  what  they  are  or  how  to  combine  them  anew ; 
I  am  crushed  like  the  worm,  and  writhing  beneath  the  load.  I  can  give 
no  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  unless  I  read  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter's, 
but  there  I  find  plenty  of  exam[)les  to  justify  my  hatred  of  kings  in  former 
times,  and  to  prevent  my  wishing  to  "revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  loyalty" 
in  this  !  Wit,  then,  according  to  this  account  of  it,  depends  on  the  rapid 
analysis  or  solution  of  continuity  in  our  ideas,  which,  by  dctacl>ing,  puts 
them  into  a  condition  to  coalesce  more  readily  with  others,  and  form  new 
and  unexpected  combinations  :  l)ut  does  all  analysis  imply  wit,  or  where 
is  the  dilTerence  ?  Does  the  examining  the  leaves  and  llowers  in  the  cover 
of  a  chair-bottom,  or  the  several  scjuares  in  a  marble  pavement,  constitute 
wit?  Does  looking  through  a  microscopo  amount  to  it  ?  The  painter 
analyses  the  face  into  features — nose,  eyes,  and  mouth — the  features  into 
their  component  parts :  but  this  process  of  observation  and  attention  to 
details  only  leads  him  to  discriminate  more  nicely,  and  not  to  confound 
objects.  The  mathematician  abstracts  in  his  reasonings,  and  considers 
the  same  line,  now  as  forming  the  side  of  a  triangle,  now  of  a  square  figure  ; 
but  does  he  laugh  at  the  discovery,  or  tell  it  to  any  one  else  as  a  monstrous 
good  jest?  These  questions  require  an  answer,  and  an  evasive  one  will 
not  do.  With  respect  to  the  wit  of  words,  the  explanation  is  not  difficult ; 
and  if  all  wit  were  verbal,  my  task  would  be  soon  ended.  For  language, 
being  in  its  own  nature  arbitrary  and  ambiguous  ;  or  consisting  of  "  sounds 
significant,"  which  are  now  applied  to  one  thing,  now  to  something  wholly 
difi'erent  and  unconnected,  the  most  opposite  and  jarring  mixtures  may  be 
introduced  into  our  ideas  by  making  use  of  this  medium  which  looks  two 
ways  at  once,  either  by  applying  the  same  word  to  two  different  meanings, 
or  by  dividing  it  into  several  parts,  each  probably  the  sign  of  a  diflerent 
thing,  and  which  may  serve  as  the  starting-post  of  a  different  set  of  asso- 
ciations. The  very  circumstance  which  at  first  one  might  suppose  would 
convert  all  the  world  into  punsters  and  word-catchers,  and  make  a  Babel 
and  chaos  of  language,  viz.  the  arbitrary  and  caprxious  nature  of  the  sym- 
bols it  uses,  is  that  which  prev^ents  them  from  becoming  so  ;  for  words  not 
being  substantive  things  in  themselves,  and  utterly  valueless  and  unim- 
portant except  as  the  index  of  thought,  the  mind  takes  no  notice  of  or  lays 
no  kind  of  stress  upon  them,  passes  on  to  what  is  to  follow,  uses  them 
mechanically  and  almost  unconsciously  ;  and  thus  the  syllables  of  which  a 
word  may  be  composed,  are  lost  in  its  known  import,  and  tho  word  itself 
in  the  general  context.     We  may  \^  said  neither  to   hear  nor  see  the 
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words  themselves ;  we  attend  only  to  the  inference,  the  intention  they  are 
meant  to  communicate.  This  merging  of  the  sound  in  the  sense,  of  the 
means  in  the  end,  both  common  sense,  the  business  of  life,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  human  faculties  dictate.  But  men  of  wit  and  leisure  are  not 
contented  witli  this  ;  in  the  discursiveness  of  their  imaginations  and  with 
their  mercurial  spirits,  they  find  it  an  amusement  to  attend  not  only  to  the 
conclusion  or  the  meaning  of  words,  but  to  criticise  and  have  an  eye  to  the 
words  themselves.  Dull,  plodding  people  go  no  farther  than  the  literal,  or 
more  properly,  the  practical  sense  ;  the  parts  of  a  word  or  phrase  are 
massed  together  in  their  habitual  conceptions  ;•  their  rigid  understandings 
are  confined  to  the  one  m.eaningof  any  word  predetermined  by  its  place 
in  the  sentence,  and  they  are  propelled  forward  to  the  end  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  others,  who  are  less  the  creatures  of  habit 
and  have  a  greater  quantity  of  disposable  activity,  take  the  same  words 
out  of  harness,  as  it  were,  lend  them  wings,  and  flutter  round  them  in  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  combinations,  and  in  every  direction  that  they  choose  to 
take.  For  instance  :  the  word  elder  signifies  in  the  dictionary  either  age 
or  a  certain  sort  of  tree  or  berry  ;  but  if  you  mention  elder  loine  all  the 
other  senses  sink  into  the  dictionary  as  superfluous  and  nonsensical,  and 
you  think  only  of  the  wine  which  happens  to  bear  this  name. 

It  required,  therefore,  a  man  of  Mr.  Lamb's  wit  and  disdain  of  the  ordi- 
nary trammels  of  thought,  to  cut  short  a  family  dispute  over  some  very 
excellent  wine  of  this  description,  by  saying,  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes 
elder  whie  so  very  pleasant,  when  elder  brothers  are  so  extremely  disa- 
greeable V  Compagnons  du  lys,  may  mean  either  the  companions  of 
the  order  of  the  fiower-de-luce,  or  tjie  companions  of  Ulysses  who  were 
transformed  into  swine — according  as  you  lay  the  emphasis.  The  French 
wits  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  admirable  point  and  truth, 
applied  it  in  this  latter  sense.  Two  things  may  thus  meet,  in  the  casual 
construction  and  artful  encounters  of  language,  wide  as  the  poles  asunder 
and  yet  perfectly  alike  ;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of  wit,  when  the  physi- 
cal sound  is  the  same,  the  physical  sense  totally  unlike,  and  the  moral 
sense  absolutely  identical.  What  is  it  that  in  things  supplies  the  want  of 
the  double-entendrc  of  language  ? — Absurdity.  And  this  is  the  very 
signification  of  the  term.  For  it  is  only  when  the  two  contradictory  na- 
tures are  found  in  the  same  object  that  the  verbal  wit  holds  good,  and  the 
real  wit  or  jeu  d* esprit  exists  may  be  brought  out  v/herever  this  contradic- 
tion is  obvious  with  or  without  the  jcu-dc-?nots  to  assist  it.  We  can  com- 
prehend how  the  evolving  or  disentangling  an  unexpected  coincidence,  hid 
under  the  same  name  is  full  of  ambiguity  and  surprise  ;  but  an  absurdity 
may  be  written  on  the  face  of  a  thing  without  the  help  of  language  ;  and 
it  is  in  detecting  and  embodying  this  that  the  finest  wit  lies. 

Language  is  merely  one  instrument  or  handle  thai  forwards  the  opera- 
tion:  Fancy  is  the  midwife  of  wit.  But  howl — If  we  look  narrowly  and 
attentively,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  language  of  things  as  well  as  words, 
and  the  same  variety  of  meaning,  a  hidden  and  an  obvious,  a  partial  and 
a  general  one,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  For  things,  any  more 
than  words,  are  not  detached,  independent  existences,  but  are  connected 
and  cohere  together  by  habit  and  circumstances  in  certain  sets  of  associa- 
tion, and  consist  of  an  alphabet,  which  is  thus  i^rraed  into  words  and  reg- 
ular proposhions,  which  being  once  done  and  established  as  the  under- 
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Stood  order  of  the  world,  tlic  particular  ideas  are  either  not  noticed,  or 
dctcrm'miid  to  a  set  purpose  and  "  forirono  conclusion,"  just  as  tlio  letters 
of  a  word  are  sunk  in  the  word,  or  the  diflbrent  possible  meanings  of  a 
word  adjusted  by  tiie  context.  Ono  part  of  an  object  being  habitually 
associated  with  others,  or  one  object  with  a  set  of  other  objects,  we  lump 
the  whole  together,  take  the  general  rule  for  granted,  and  merge  the  de- 
tails in  a  blind  and  confused  idea  of  the  aggregate  result.  This,  then,  is 
the  province  of  wit;  to  penetrate  through  the  disguise  or  crust  with  which 
indolence  and  custom  "  skin  and  slur  over"  our  ideas  to  move  this  slouch 
of  prejudice,  and  to  resolve  these  aggregates  or  bundles  of  things  into 
their  component  parts  by  a  more  lively  and  unshackled  conception  of  their 
distinctions,  and  the  possible  combinations  of  these,  so  as  to  throw  a  glanc- 
ing and  fortuitous  light  upon  the  Nv'liole.  There  is  then,  it  is  obvious  a 
double  meumiii^  in  things  or  ideas  as  well  as  in  words  (each  being  ordi- 
narily regarded  by  the  mind  merely  as  the  mechanical  signs  or  links  to 
hold  together  other  ideas  connected  with  them) — and  it  is  in  detectinc:  this 
double  meaning  that  wit  in  either  case  is  shown.  Having  no  books  at 
hand  to  refer  to  for  examples,  and  in  the  dearth  of  imagination  which  I 
naturally  labor  under,  I  must  look,  round  the  room  in  search  of  illustra- 
tions. I  see  a  number  of  stars  or  diamond  figures  in  the  carpet,  with  the 
violent  contrast  of  red  and  yellow  and  fantastic  wreaths  of  flowers  twined 
round  them,  without  beinir  able  to  extract  either  edification  or  a  particleof 
amusement  from  them :  a  joint  stool  and  a  fire  screen  in  a  corner  are 
equally  silent  on  the  subject — the  first  hint  I  receive  (or  glimmering  of 
light)  is  from  a  pair  of  tongs  which,  placed  formally  astride  on  the  fender, 
bear  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  human  figure  called  long  legs  and  no 
body.  The  absurdity  is  not  in  the  tongs  (for  that  is  their  usual  shape)  but 
in  the  human  figure  which  has  borrowed  a  likeness  foreign  to  itself.  With 
this  coiitrc-scnSy  and  the  uneasiness  and  confusion  in  our  habitual  ideas 
which  it  excites,  and  the  efiort  to  clear  up  this  by  throwing  it  from  us  into 
a  totally  distinct  class  of  objects,  whereby  being  made  plain  and  palpable, 
it  is  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  into  which  it  has  obtruded 
itself,  and  to  which  It  makes  pretensions,  commences  the  operation  of  wit 
and  the  satisfaction  it  yields  to  the  mind.  This  I  thi«k  is  the  cause  of  the 
delightful  nature  of  wit,  and  of  its  relieving,  instead  of  aggravating,  the 
pains  of  defect  or  deformity,  by  pointing  it  out  in  the  most  glaring  colors, 
inasmuch  as  by  so  doinff,  we,  as  it  were,  coniplctely  detach  the  peccant 
part  and  restore  the  sense  of  propriety  which,  in  its  undetected  and  un- 
probed  state,  it  was  beginning  to  disturb.  It  is  like  taking  a  grain  of  sand 
out  of  the  eye,  a  thorn  out  of  the  foot.  Wo  have  discharged  our  mental 
reckoning,  and  had  our  revensfo.  Thus,  when  we  say  of  a  snub-nose,  that 
it  is  like  an  ace  of  clubs,  it  is  less  out  of  spite  to  the  individual  than  to 
vin:3icate  and  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  propriety  of  our  notions  of  form 
in  general,     Butler  compares  the  knight's  red,  formal-set  beard  to  a  tile : — 

"  In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ;" 

— we  laugh  in  reading  this,  but  the  triumph  is  less  over  the  wretched  pre- 
cisian than  it  is  the  triumph  of  common  sense.     So  Swift  exclaims : — 

"  The  house  of  brother  Van  I  spj', 
In  shape  resembling  a  goose-pie." 
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Here  if  the  satire  was  just,  the  characteristics  of  want  of  solidity,  of  incon- 
gruity, and  fantastical  arrangement  were  inherent  in  the  building,  and 
written  on  its  front  to  the  discerning  eye,  and  only  required  to  be  brought 
out  by  the  simile  of  the  goose-])ie,  which  is  an  immediate  test  and  illustra- 
tion (being  an  extreme  case)  of  those  qualities.  The  absurdity  which  be- 
fore was  either  admired,  or  only  suspected,  now  stands  revealed,  and  is 
turned  into  a  laughing-stock,  by  the  new  version  of  the  building  into  a 
goose-pie  (as  much  as  if  the  metamorphosis  had  been  effected  by  a  play 
of  words,  combining  the  most  opposite  things,)  for  the  mind  in  this  case, 
having  narrowly  escaped  being  imposed  upon  by  taking  a  trumpery  edifice 
for  a  stately  pile,  and  perceiving  the  cheat,  naturally  wishes  to  cut  short 
the  dispute  by  finding  out  the  most  discordant  object  possible,  and  nick- 
names the  building  after  it.  There  can  be  no  farther  question  whether  a 
goose-pie  is  a  fine  building.  Butler  compares  the  sun  rising  after  the  dark 
night,  to  a  lobster  boiled,  and  "  turned  from  black  to  red."  This  is  equally 
mock-wit  and  mock-poetry,  as  the  sun  can  neither  be  exalted  nor  degraded 
by  the  comparison.  It  is  a  play  upon  the  ideas,  like  what  we  see  in  a 
play  upon  Avords,  without  meaning.  In  a  pantomime  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
some  years  ago,  they  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  threw  a  young  chim- 
ney-sweeper into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  who  came  out  a  smart,  dap- 
per volunteer.  This  was  practical  wit ;  so  that  wit  may  exist  not  only 
without  the  play  upon  words,  but  even  without  the  use  of  them.  Hogarth 
my  be  cited  as  an  instance,  who  abounds  in  wit  almost  as  much  as  he  does 
in  humor,  considering  the  inaptitude  of  the  language  he  used,  or  in  those 
double  allusions  which  throw  a  reflected  light  upon  the  same  object,  ac- 
cording to  Collins'  description  of  wit, 

"  Like  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair." 

Mark  Supple's  calling  out  from  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— "A  song  from  Mr.  Speaker!"  when  Addington  was  in  the  chair  and 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  debate,  was  undoubtedly  v^it,  though  the  relation 
of  any  such  absurd  circumstance  actually  taking  place,  would  only  have 
been  humor.  A  gallant  calling  on  a  courtesan  (for  it  is  fair  to  illustrate 
these  intricacies  how  we  can)  observed,  "  he  should  only  make  her  a  pres- 
ent every  other  time."  She  answered,  "  Then  come  only  every  other 
time."  This  appears  to  me  to  offer  a  sort  of  touchstone  to  the  question. 
The  sense  here  is,  "  Don't  come  unless  you  pay."  There  is  no  wit  in  this  : 
the  wit  then  consists  in  the  mode  of  conveying  the  hint :  let  us  see  into 
what  this  resolves  itself.  The  object  is  to  point  out  as  strongly  as  can  be, 
the  absurdity  of  not  paying ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  an  impossibility  is 
assumed  by  running  a  parallel  on  the  phrases,  "  paying  every  other  time," 
and  "  coming  every  other  time,"  as  if  the  coming  went  for  nothing  without 
paying,  and  thus,  by  the  very  contrast  and  contradiction  in  the  terms,  show- 
ing the  most  perfect  contempt  for  the  literal  coming,  of  which  the  essence, 
viz..  paying,  was  left  out.  It  is,  in  short,  throwing  the  most  killing  scorn 
upon,  and  fairly  annihilating  the  coming  without  paying  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  come  and  not  to  come  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  an  identical 
proposition  or  form  of  speech  applied  to  contrary  things.  The  wit  so  far, 
then,  consists  in  suggesting,  or  insinuating  indirectly,  an  apparent  coinci- 
dence between  two  things,  to  make  the  real  incongruity,  by  the  recoil  q€ 
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the  imagination,  more  palpable  than  it  could  have  been  without  this  feign- 
ed and  artificial  approximation  to  an  union  between  them.  Tiiis  mukes 
the  dillerence  between  jest  and  earnest,  winch  is  essential  to  all  wit.  It  is 
only  make-believe.  It  is  a  false  pretence  sot  up,  or  the  makini,'  one  thing 
pass  in  supposition  for  another,  as  a  foil  to  the  truth  when  the  mask  is  re- 
moved. There  need  not  be  laughter,  but  there  must  be  deception  and 
surprise:  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  wit.  When  Archer  in  order  to  bind 
the  robbers,  suddenly  makes  an  excuse  to  call  out  to  Dorinda,  "  Pray  lend 
me  your  garter,  Madam,"  this  is  both  witty  and  laughable.  Had  there  beeu 
any  propriety  in  the  proposal  of  chance  of  compliance  with  it,  it  would  no 
longer  have  been  a  joke:  had  the  ([uestion  been  quite  absurd  and  uncall- 
ed-for, it  would  have  been  mere  impudence  and  folly  ;  but  it  is  the  mixture 
of  sense  and  nonsense,  that  is,  the  pretext  for  the  request  in  the  fitness  of 
a  garter  to  answer  the  purpose  in  (piostion,  and  the  totally  opposite  train  of 
associations  between  a  lady's  garter  (particularly  in  the  circumstances 
which  had  just  happened  in  the  play)  and  tying  a  rascally  robber's  hands 
behind  his  back,  that  produces  the  delightful  equivoque  and  unction  of  the 
passage  in  Farquhar.  It  is  laughable,  because  the  train  of  inquiry  it  sets 
in  motion  is  at  once  on  pleasant  and  on  forbidden  ground.  AVe  did  not 
laugh  in  the  former  case — "  Then  only  come  every  other  time" — because 
it  was  a  mere  ill-natured  exposure  of  an  absurdity,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it :  but  here  the  imagination  courses  up  and  down  along  a  train  of  ideas; 
by  which  it  is  alternately  repelled  and  attracted,  and  this  produces  the  nat- 
ural drollery  or  inherent  ludicrousness.  It  is  the  diflerence  between  the 
wit  of  humor  and  the  wit  of  sense.  Once  more,  suppose  you  take  a  stupid, 
unmeaning  likeness  of  a  face,  and  throwing  a  wig  over  it,  stick  it  on  a  pee, 
to  make  it  look  like  a  barber's  block — this  is  wit  without  words.  You 
give  that  which  is  stupid  in  itself  the  additional  accompaniments  of  what 
is  still  more  stupid,  to  enhance  and  verify  the  idea  by  a  falsehood.  We 
know  the  head  so  placed  is  not  a  barber's  block  ;  but  it  might,  we  see, 
very  well  pass  for  one.  This  is  caricature  or  the  grotesque.  The  face 
itself  might  be  made  infinitely  laughable,  and  great  humor  be  shown  in  the 
delineation  of  character:  it  is  in  combining  this  with  other  artificial  and 
aggravating  circumstances,  or  in  the  setting  of  this  piece  of  load  that  the 
wit  appears.*  Recapitulation.  It  is  time  to  stop  short  in  this  list  of 
digressions,  and  try  to  join  the  scattered  threads  together.  We  are  too  apt, 
both  from  the  nature  of  language  and  the  turn  of  modern  philosophy,  which 
reduces  every  thing  to  simple  sensations,  to  consider  whatever  bears  one 
name  as  one  thinij  in  itself,  which  prevents  our  ever  properly  understaritiing 
those  mixed  modes  and  various  clusters  of  ideas,  to  which  almost  all  lan- 
guage has  a  reference.  Thus  if  we  regard  toil  as  something  resembling  a 
drop  of  quicksilver,  or  a  spangle  from  off  a  cloak,  a  little  nimble  substance, 
that  is  pointed  and  glitters  (we  do  not  know  how)  we  shall  make  no  progress 
in  analysing  its  varieties  or  its  essence;  it  is  a  mere  word  or  an  atom: 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  consist  in,  or  to  be  the  result  of,  several  sets  and 
sorts  of  ideas  combined  together  or  acting  upon  each  other  (like  the  tunes 
and  machinery  of  a  barrel-organ)  we  may  stand  some  chance  of  explaining 
and  getting  an  insight  into  the  process. 

♦  The  common  trick  of  making  an  imitation  of  the  human  counte.^ancc  with  a  napkin 
or  the  ends  of  the  knuckles  comes  under  the  head  of  wit,  not  humor. 
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Wit  is  not,  then,  a  single  idea  or  object,  but  it  is  one  mode  of  viewing 
and  representing  nature,  or  the  differences  and  similitudes,  harmonies  and 
discords  in  the  links  and  chains  of  our  ideas  of  things  at  large.     If  all  our 
ideas  were  literal,  physical,  confined  to  a  single  impression  of  the  object, 
there  could  be  no  faculty  for,  or  possibility  of,  the  existence  of  wit,  for  its 
first  principle  is  mocking  or  making  a  jest  of  anything,  and  its  first  condi- 
tion or  postulate,  therefore,  is  the  distinction   between  jest  and  earnest. 
First  of  all,  wit  implies  a  jest,  that  is,  the  bringing  forward  a  pretended  or 
counterfeit  illustration  of  a  thing ;  which,  being  presently  withdrawn,  makes 
the  naked  truth  more  apparent  by  contrast.     It  is  lessening  and  under- 
mining our  faith  in  any  thing  (in  which  the  serious  consists)  by  heightening 
or  exaggerating  the  vividness  of  our  idea  of  it,  so  as  by  carrying  it  to  ex- 
tremes to  show  the  error  in  the  first  concoction,  and  from  a  received  prac- 
tical truth  and  object  of  grave  assent,  to  turn  it  into  a  laughing  stock  to  the 
fancy.     This  will  apply  to  Archer  and  the  lady's  garter,  which  is  ironical : 
but  how  does  it  connect  with  the  comparison  of  Hudibras's  beard  to  a  tile, 
which  is  only  an  exaggeration;  or  the   Compagnons   tPUlysse,  which  is 
meant  for  a  literal  and  severe  truth,  as  well  as  a  play  upon  words'?     More 
generally  then,  wit  is  the  conjuring  up  in  the  fancy  any  illustration  of  an 
idea  by  likeness,  combination  of  other  images,  or  by  a  form  of  words,  that 
being:  intended  to  point  out  the  ccceyitricity  or  departure  of  the  original 
idea  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  does  so  by  referring  it  contingently 
and  obliquely  to  a  totally  opposite  class,  where  the  surprise  and  mere  pos- 
sibility of  finding  it,  proves  the  inherent  want  of  congruity.     Hudibras's 
beard  is  transformed  (by  wit)  into  a  tile :  a  strong  man  is  transformed  (by 
imagination)  into  a  tower.     The  objects,  you  will  say,  are  unlike  in  both 
cases  ;  yet  the  comparison  in  one  case  is  meant  seriously,  in  the  other  it  is 
merely  to  tantalize.     The  imagination  is  serious,  even  to  passion,  and  ex- 
ceeds truth  by  laying  a  greater  stress  on  the  object;  wit  has  no  feeling  but 
contempt,  and  exceeds  truth  to  make  light  ©f  it.     In  a  poetical  comparison 
there  cannot  be  a  sense  of  incongruity  or  surprise ;  in  a  witty  one  there 
must.     The  reason  is  this :  It  is  granted  stone  is  not  flesh,  a  tile  is  not  hair, 
but  the  associated  feelings  are  alike,  and  naturally  coalesce  in  one  instance, 
and  are  discordant  and  only  forced  together  by  a  trick  of  style  in  the  other. 
But  how  can  that  be,  if  the  objects  occasioning  these  feelings  are  equally 
dissimilar.? — Because  the  qualities  of  stiffness  or  squareness  and  color,  ob- 
jected to  in  Hudibras's  beard,  are  themselves  peculiarities  and  oddities  in 
aboard,  or  contrary  to  the  nature  or  to  our  habitual  notion  of  that  class  of 
objpcts  ;    and  consequentl}'  (not  being  natural  or  rightful  properties  of  a 
beard)  must  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  in,  and  admit  of,  a  grotesque 
and  irregular  comparison  with  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  squareness  and 
redness*  are  the  essential  characteristics  (as  of  a  tile),  and  which  can 
have,  accordingly,  no  common  point  of  union  in  general  qualities  or  feel- 
ing with  the  first  class,  but  where  the  ridicule  must  be  just  and  pointed 
from  this  very  circumstance,  that  is,  from  the  coincidence  in  that  one  par- 
ticular onl}',  which  is  the  flaw  and  singularity  of  the  first  object.     On  the 
other  hand,  size  and  strength,  which  are  the  qualities  on  which  the  compa- 
rison of  a  man  to  a  tower  hinges,  are  not  repugnant  to  the  general  consti- 
tution of  man,  but  familiarly  associated  with  our  ideas  of  him:  so  that 

♦  A  red  beard  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  odious. 
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there  is  here  no  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  object,  nor  of  inconcruity  or 
surprise  in  the  comparison  :  all  is  gruve  and  decorous,  and  instead  of  bur- 
lesque, bears  the  aspect  of  a  loftier  truth.  Cut  if  strength  and  magnitude 
fail  within  our  ordinary  contemplations  of  man  as  things  not  out  of  the 
course  of  nature,  whereby  he  is  enabled,  with  the  help  of  imagination,  to 
rival  a  tower  of  brass  or  stone,  arc  not  littleness  and  weakness  the  counter- 
part of  tiiesc,  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  ?  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to 
the  comparison  of  a  dwarf  to  a  piirmy,  or  to  Falstaff's  comparison  of  .Si- 
lenrx  to  "  a  forked  radish,  or  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-par- 
ing ?"  Once  more  then,  strength  and  magnitude  are  qualities  which  im[)rcss 
tlie  imagination  in  a  powerful  and  substantive  manner;  if  they  are  an  ex- 
cess above  the  ordinary  or  average  standard,  it  is  an  excess  to  which  we 
lend  a  ready  and  admiring  belief,  that  is,  wo  will  them  to  be  if  they  arc 
not,  because  they  oi/^ht  to  he — whereas,  in  the  other  case  of  peculiarity 
and  defect,  the  nuivl  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  impression  before  it; 
our  affections  do  not  tend  that  way ;  we  will  it  not  to  be  :  reject,  detach, 
and  discard  it  from  the  object  as  much  and  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  thrre  bein?  no  voluntary  coherence  but  a  constant  repug- 
nance between  the  peculiarity  (as  of  squareness)  and  the  object  (as  a  heard), 
the  idea  of  a  beard  as  being  both  naturally  and  properly  of  a  certain  form 
and  texture  remains  as  remote  as  ever  from  that  of  a  tile;  and  hence  the 
double  problem  is  solved,  why  the  mind  i.s  at  once  surprised  and  not  shock- 
ed by  the  allusion  ;  for  first,  the  mind  being  made  to  see  a  beard  so  unlike 
a  beard,  is  glad  to  have  the  discordance  increased  and  put  beyond  contro- 
versy, by  comparing  it  to  something  still  more  unlike  one,  viz.  a  tile ;  and 
secondly,  squareness  never  having  been  admitted  as  a  desirable  and  ac- 
credited property  of  a  beard  as  it  is  of  a  tile,  by  which  the  two  classes  of 
ideas  might  have  been  reconciled  and  compromised  (like  those  of  a  man 
and  a  tower)  through  a  feeling  or  quality  common  (in  will)  to  both,  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  continues  as  new  and  startling,  that  is,  as 
witty  as  ever; — ichich  was  to  be  demonstrated.  I  think  I  see  my  way 
clearly  so  far.  Wit  consists  in  two  things,  the  perceiving  the  incongruity 
between  an  object  and  the  class  to  which  it  generally  belongs,  and  second- 
ly, the  pointing  out  or  making  this  incongruity  more  manifest,  by  transpos- 
inc:  it  to  a  totally  difl'erent  class  of  objects  in  which  it  is  prescriptivcly  found 
in  perfection.  The  medium  or  link  of  connexion  between  the  opposite 
classes  of  ideas  is  in  the  unlikeness  of  one  of  the  things  in  question  to  it- 
self, i.  e.  the  class  it  belongs  to  :  this  peculiarity  is  the  narrow  bridge  or 
line  along  which  the  fancy  runs  to  link  it  to  a  set  of  objects  in  all  other  re- 
spects different  from  the  first,  and  having  no  sort  of  communication,  either 
in  fact  or  inclination,  with  it,  and  in  which  the  pointedness  and  brilliancy, 
or  the  surprise  and  contrast  of  wit  consists.  The  faculty  by  which  this  is 
done  is  the  rapid,  careless  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  our  ideas, 
by  means  of  which  we  easily  and  clearly  detach  certain  links  in  the  chain 
of  our  associations  from  the  place  where  they  stand,  and  where  they  have 
an  infirm  footing,  and  join  them  on  to  others,  to  show  how  little  intimacy 
they  liad  with  the  former  set. 

The  motto  of  wit  seems  to  be.  Light  come,  light  go.  A  touch  is  suffi- 
cient to  dissever  what  already  hangs  so  loose  as  folly,  like  froth  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wave  ;  and  an  hyberbole,  an  impossibility,  a  pun  or  a  nick- 
name will  push  an  absurdity,  which  is  close  upon  the  verge  of  it,  over  the 
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precipice.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  wit  or  laughter  there  is  in  the 
world — it  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  daily  life — and  yet,  being  ex- 
cited by  what  is  out  of  the  icay  and  singular,  it  ought  to  be  rare,  and 
gravity  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Its  constant  recurrence  from  the 
most  trifling  and  trivial  causes,  shows  that  the  contradiction  is  less  to  what 
we  find  things  than  to  what  we  wish  them  to  be.  A  circle  of  railliner's- 
girls  laugh  all  day  long  at  nothing,  orday  after  day  at  the  same  things — 
the  same  cant  phrase  supplies  the  wags  of  the  town  with  wit  for  a  month — 
the  same  set  of  nick-names  has  served  the  John  Bull  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine  ever  since  they  started.  It  would  appear  by  this  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  monotony,  rather  than  variety.  Some  kind  ofincongruity 
however  seems  inseparable  from  it,  either  in  the  object  or  language.  For 
instance,  admiration  and  flattery  become  wit  by  being  expressed  in  a 
quaint  and  abrupt  way.  Thus,  when  the  dustman  complimented  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  by  saying,  as  she  passed,  "  I  wish  that  lady  would 
let  me  light  my  pipe  at  her  eyes,"  nothing  was  meant  less  than  to  ridicule 
or  throw  contempt,  yet  the  speech  was  wit  and  not  serious  flattery.  The 
putting  a  wig  on  a  stupid  face  and  setting  it  on  a  barber's  pole  is  wit  or 
humor  :  the  fixing  a  pair  of  wings  on  a  beautiful  figure  to  make  it  look 
raoi"e  like  an  angel  is  poetry  ;  so  that  the  grotesque  is  either  serious  or  lu- 
dicrous, as  it  professes  to  exalt  or  degrade.  Whenever  any  thing  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  in  the  way  of  wit,  it  must  be  in  mockery  or  jest  ;  since 
if  it  were  a  probable  or  becoming  action,  there  would  be  no  drollery  in 
suggesting  it ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  illustrations  by  comparison,  there 
is  here  no  line  drawn  between  what  is  to  take  place,  and  what  is  not  to  take 
place — they  must  only  be  extreme  and  unexpected.  Mere  nonsense,  how- 
ever, is  not  wit.  For  however  slight  the  connexion,  it  will  never  do  to  have 
none  at  all  ;  and  the  more  fine  and  fragile  it  is  in  some  respects,  the  more 
close  and  deceitful  it  should  be  in  the  particular  one  insisted  on.  Farther, 
mere  sense  is  not  wit.  Logical  subtilty  or  ingenuity  does  not  amount  to  wit 
(although  it  may  mimic  it)  without  an  immediate  play  of  fancy,  which  is  a  to- 
tally different  thing.  The  comparing  the  phrenologist's  division  of  the  same 
portion  of  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  form  and  color  to  the  cutting  a  York- 
shire pudding  into  two  parts,  and  calling  the  one  custard  and  the  other 
plum-cake  may  pass  for  wit  with  some,  but  not  with  me.  I  protest  (if  re- 
quired) against  having  a  grain  of  wit.* 

#  *  *  ■      *  *  #  # 

*  »  *  *  *  *  * 

*  Some  one  compared  B ,  a  tall,  awkward  country  lout  to  Adam,  who  came 

into  the  world  tuU  grown,  but  without  having  ever  made  any  use  of  his  limbs.  This 
was  wit,  though  true  ;  where  then  is  the  ingredient  of  incongruity  ?  In  altering  the  idea 
of  Adam  at  pleasure,  or  from  a  mere  possibihty  to  make  it  answer  a  ludicious  purpose 
Adam  is  generally  supposed  an  active,  graceful  person :  a  lad  grown  up  with  large 
bones  and  muscles,  with  no  more  use  of  them  than  an  infant,  is  a  laughable  subject,  be- 
cause it  deranges  or  unhinges  our  customary  associations.  The  threads  of  our  ideas 
(so  to  speak)  are  strong  and  tightened  by  habit  and  will,  just  as  wc  tighten  the  strings 
of  a  fiddle  with  pegs  and  screws  ;  and  when  :yiy  of  these  are  relaxed  , snapped  asunder, 
or  unstrung  by  accident  or  folly,  it  is  in  taking  up  the  odds  and  ends  (like  stitches  let 
down)  as  they  hang  light  and  loose,  and  twisting  them  into  some  motley,  ill-assorted  pat- 
tern, so  as  to  present  a  fantastic  and  glaring  contrast  to  custom  (which  is  plain  sense) 
or  the  ideal,  which  strengthens  and  harmonizes  (and  which  is  poetry) — that  the  web  of 
wit  and  humor  consists.     Tiie  serious  is  that  which  is  closely  cemented  together  by  ex- 
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periencc  and  prejudice,  or  by  common  sense :  the  ludicrous  is  the  incoherent,  or  that 
which  wants  tlic  cement  of  habit  and  purpose;  and  wit  is  employed  in  finding  out  new 
and  opposite  combinations  of  these  detached  and  broken  fragments  (or  exceptions  to  ei- 
tabliahed  rules)  so  as  to  set  off  the  distinction  between  absurdity  and  propriety  in  tho 
most  lively  and  marked  manner  possible.  Proof  is  not  wanted  here :  illustration  is 
enough,  and  tho  more  extravagant  tho  better ;  for  tho  cause  being  previously  condemned 
in  our  prosing  judgments,  we  do  not  stand  upon  punctilio,  but  only  wait  for  a  smart, 
aly  excuse  to  get  riu  of  it ;  and  hence  ttuking  is  fair  in  wit,  as  well  as  in  war  :  where 
the  justice  of  the  cause  is  not  the  quefition,  you  have  only  to  fight  it  out  ormake  the  best 
of  the  case  you  can. 


ESSAY  III. 

ON    MEANS    AND    ENDS. 


It  is  impossible  to  have  things  done  without  doing  them.  This  seems 
a  truism ;  and  yet  what  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
find  things  done,  merely  by  wishing  it?  To  put  the  will  for  the  deed 
is  as  usual  in  practice  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  There 
is  in  fact  no  absurdit}^  no  contradiction,  of  which  the  will  is  not  capa- 
ble. This  is,  I  think,  more  remarkable  in  the  English  than  in  any 
other  people,  in  whom  (to  judge  by  what  I  discover  in  myself)  the  will 
bears  great  and  disproportioned  sway.  We  will  a  thing :  we  contemplate 
the  end  intensely,  and  think  it  done,  neglecting  the  necessary  means  to 
accomplish  it.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  it,  the  internal 
effort  it  makes  to  give  being  to  the  object  of  its  idolatry,  seems  an  ade- 
quate cause  to  produce  the  effect,  and  in  a  manner  identified  with  it.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  what  relates  to  the  fine  arts,  and  will  ac- 
count for  some  phenomena  of  the  ifational  character.  The  English  school 
is  distinguished  by  what  are  called  ebauches,  rude,  violent,  attempts  at  ef- 
fect, and  a  total  inattention  to  the  details  or  delicacy  of  finishing.  Now 
this,  I  think,  proceeds  not  exactly  from  grossness  of  perception,  but  from 
the  wilfulness  of  our  character ;  our  desire  to  have  things  our  own  way, 
Avithout  any  trouble  or  distraction  of  purpose.  A.n  object  strikes  us :  we 
see  and  feel  the  whole  effect.  We  wish  to  produce  a  likeness  of  it ;  but 
we  want  to  transfer  this  impression  to  the  canvas  as  it  is  conveyed  to  us, 
simultaneously  and  intuitively,  that  is,  to  stamp  it  there  at  a  blow,  or 
otherwise  we  turn  away  with  impatience  and  disgust,  as  if  the  means  were 
an  obstacle  to  the  end,  and  every  attention  to  the  mechanical  part  of  art 
were  a  deviation  from  our  original  purpose.  We  thus  degenerate,  after 
repeated  failures,  into  a  slovenly  style  of  art;  and  that  which  was  at  first 
an  undisciplined  an  irregular  impulse  becomes  a  habit,  and  then  a  theory. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  love  of  the  end  should  produce  aversion  to  the 
means — but  so  it  is ;  neither  is  it  altogether  unnatural.  That  which  we 
are  struck  with,  which  we  are  enamored  of,  is  the  general  appearance  and 
result ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  most  desirable  to  produce  the  effect  in 
the  same  manner  by  a  mere  word  or  wish,  if  it  were  possible  without  enter- 
ing into  any  mechanical  drudgery  or  minutenqss  of  detail  or  dexterity  of 
execution,  which  though  they  are  essential  and  component  parts  of  the 
work,  do  not  enter  into  our  thoughts,  and  form  no  part  of  our  contempla- 
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tion.  Wc  may  find  it  necessary  on  a  cool  calculation  to  go  through  and 
fearn  tlio.sc,  but  in  so  doing  wo  only  submit  to  necessity,  and  tbey  are 
still  a  diversion  to  and  a  suspension  of  our  |)urj)Ose  for  tlie  tinu-,  at  least 
unless  practice'  gives  that  facility  wliich  almost  identifies  the  two  tog<tlier 
or  makes  the  process  an  unconscious  one.  The  end  thus  devours  up  the 
means,  or  our  eagerness  for  tiie  one,  where  it  is  strong  and  unchecked,  is 
in  proportion  to  our  impatience  of  the  otljer.  We  view  an  object  at  a 
distance  tliat  excites  an  inclination  to  visit  it,  which  we  do  after  many  te- 
dious steps  and  intricate  ways  ;  but  if  we  could  fly,  we  should  never  walk. 
The  mind  however  ha^  wings  though  the  body  has  not,  and  it  is  this  that 
produces  the  contradiction  in  (juestion.  The  first  and  strongest  impulse 
of  the  mind  is  to  produce  any  work  at  once  and  by  the  most  energetic 
means;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  we  should  not  neglect  other 
more  mechanical  ones,  but  that  delusions  of  passion  overrule  the  convic- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  what  we  strongly  wish  we  fancy  to  be  pos- 
sible and  true.  We  are  full  of  the  elfect  we  intend  to  produce,  and  imagine 
we  have  produced  it,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends.  In  fact,  after  a  number  of  fruitless  eflbrts  and  violent 
throes  to  produce  an  effect  which  wo  passionately  long  for,  it  seems  an  in- 
justice not  to  have  produced  it ;  if  we  have  not  commanded  success,  we 
have  done  more,  we  have  deserved  it;  we  have  copied  nature  or  Titian 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be  copied  and  we  see  them  before 
us  in  our  mind's  eye ;  there  is  the  look,  the  expression,  the  some- 
thing or  other  which  we  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  thus  we  persist  and  make 
fifty  excuses  to  deceive  ourselves  and  confirm  our  errors,  or  if  the  light 
breaks  upon  us  through  all  the  disguises  of  sophistry  and  self-love,  it  is  so 
painful  that  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it ;  the  greater  the  mortification  the  more 
violent  the  effort  to  throw  it  off,  and  thus  we  stick  to  our  determination  and 
end  where  we  began.  What  makes  me  think  that  this  is  the  process  of 
our  minds,  and  not  mere  rusticity  or  want  of  apprehension  is,  that  you  will 
see  an  English  artist  admiring  and  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  tucker  of 
Titian's  mistress,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  folds,  but  if  he 
attempts  to  copy  it,  he  proceeds  to  omit  all  these  details,  and  dash  it  off 
by  a  single  smear  of  his  brush.  This  is  not  ignorance,  or  even  laziness, 
but  what  is  called  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  overween- 
ing purpose.  He  sees  the  details,  the  varieties,  and  their  effects  and  he 
admires  them,  but  he  sees  them  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  and  as  a  wilful 
man  must  liavc  his  way,  he  would  rejjroduce  them  by  a  single  dash  of  the 
pencil.  The  mixing  his  colors,  the  putting  in  and  out,  the  giving  his  at- 
tention to  a  minute  break,  or  softening  in  the  particular  lights  and  shades, 
is  a  mechanical  and  everlasting  operation,  very  different  from  the  delight 
he  feels  in  contemplating  the  effect  of  all  tliis  when  properly  and  finely 
done.  Such  details  are  foreign  to  his  refined  taste,  and  some  doubts  arise 
in  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  his  gratitude  and  his  raptures,  as  to  how  Titiar 
could  resolve  upon  the  drudgery  of  going  through  them,  and  whether  it  was 
not  done  by  extreme  facility  of  hand,  and  a  sort  of  trick,  abridging  the  me- 
chanical labor. 

No  one  wrote  or  talked  more  enthusiastically  about  Titian's  harmony  of 
coloring  than  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  yet  his  own  coloring  was  dead  and  dry, 
and  if  lie  had  copied  a  Titian,  he  would  have  made  it  a  mere  splash,  leav- 
ing out  all  that  caused  his  wonder  or  admiration,  after  his  English  or  rathei: 
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Irish  fashion.     We  not  only  grudge  the  labor  of  beginning,  but  we  give  up. 
for  the  same  reason,  when  we  are  near  touching  the  goal  of  success;  ana 
to  save  a  few  last  touches  leave  a  work  unfinished,  and  an  object  unattain- 
ed.     The  immediate  process,  the  daily  gradual  improvement,  the  comple- 
tion of  parts  giving  us  no  pleasure,  we  strain  at  the  whole  result ;  we  wish 
to  have  it  done,  and  in  our  anxiety  to  have  it  off  our  hands,  say  it  will  do, 
and  lose  the  benefit  of  all  our  labor  by  grudging  a  little  more,  and  not 
commanding  a  little  patience.     In  a  day  or  two,  suppose,  a  copy  of  a  fine 
Titian  would  be  as  complete  as  we  could  make  it :  the  prospect  of  this  so 
enchants  us  that  we  skip  the  intermediate  days,  see  no  great  use  in  going 
on  with  it,  fancy  that  we  may  spoil  it,  and  in  order  to  have  the  job  done, 
take  it  home  with  us,  when  we  immediately  see  our  error,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  our  lives  in  repenting  that  we  did  not  finish  it  properly  at  the  time. 
We  see  the  whole  of  nature  or  of  a  picture  at  once  ;  we  only  do  a  part  : 
Hinc  illcB  lachrymcE.     A  French  artist,  on  the  contrary,  has  none  of  this 
uneasy,  anxious  feeling,  of  this  desire  to  grasp  the  whole  of  his  subject,  and 
anticipate  his  good  fortune  at  a  blow,  of  this  massing  and  concentrating 
principle.     He  takes  the  thing  more  easily  and  rationally.     Suppose  he 
tindertakes  to  copy  a  picture,  he  looks  at  it  and  copies  it  bit  by  bit.     He 
does  not  set  off  headlong  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  or  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and   absurdities,  from  impatience  to  begin  and 
thinking  that  "  no  sooner  said  than  done,"  but  takes  time  to  consider,  lays 
his  plans,  gets  in  his  outline  and  his  distances,  and  lays  a  foundation  before 
he  attempts  a  superstructure  which  he  may  have  to  pull  to  pieces  again. 
He  looks  before  he  leaps,  which  is  contrary  to  the  true  blindfold  English 
principle  ;  and  I  should  think  that  we  had  invented  this  proverb  from  see- 
ing so  many  fatal  examples  of  the  neglect  of  it.     He  does  not  make  the 
picture  all  black  or  all  white,  because  one  part  of  it  is  so,  and  because  he 
cannot  alter  an  idea  he  has  once  got  into  his  head  and  must  always  run 
into  extremes,  but  varies  from  green  to  red,  from  orange  tawney  to  yellow, 
from  grey  to  brown,  according  as  they  vary  in  the  original :  he  sees  no 
inconsistency  or  forfeiture  of  a  principle  in  this,  but  a  great  deal  of  right 
reason,  and  indeed  an  absolute  necessity  if  he  wishes  to  succeed  in  what 
he  is  about.      This  is  the  last  thing  an  Englishman  thinks  of:    he  only 
wants  to  have  his  ovv-n  way,  though  it  ends  in  defeat  and  ruin  :  he  sets 
about  a  thing  which  he  has  little  prospect  of  accomplishing,  and  if  he  finds 
lie  can  do  it,  gives  it  over  and  leaves  the  matter  short  of  success,  which  is 
too  agreeable  an  idoa  for  him  to  indulge  in.     The  French  artist  proceeds 
bit  by  bit.     He  takes  one  part,  a  hand,  a  piece  of  drapery,  a  part  of  the 
back-ground  and  finishes  it  carefull}-,  then  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
He  does  not  from  a  childish  impatience,  when  he  is  near  the  conclusion, 
destroy  the  efiect  of  the  whole  by  leaving  some  one  part  eminently  defec- 
tive, nor  fly  from  what  he  is  about  to  something  else  that  catches  his  eye, 
neglecting  the  one  and  spoiling  the  other.     He  is  constrained  by  mastery, 
by  the  mastery  of  common  sense  and  pleasurable  feeling.     He  is  in  no 
hurry  to  finish,  for  he  has  a  satisfaction  in  the  work,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches, perhaps  a  single  head,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  with- 
out repining,  uneasiness  or  apparent  progress.     The  very  lightness  and 
indifference  of  his  feelings  renders  him  patient  and  laborious:  an  English- 
man, wiiatever  he  is  about  or  undertakes,  is  as'if  ho  was  carrying  a  heavy 
load  that  oppresses  both  his  body  and  mind,  and  which  he  is  anxious  tu 
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tlirow  down.     A  Frenchman's  hopes  or  fears  are  not  excited  to  that  pitch 
of  intolerable  agony  that  compels  him,  in  mere  compassion  to  himself,  to 
bring  tlie  question  to  a  speed)'  issue,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  object ;  he  is 
calm,  easy,  and  indiflerent,  and  can  take  his  time  and  make  the  most  of 
his  advantages  with  impunity.     Pleased  with  himself,  he  is  pleased  with 
whatever  occupies  his  attention  nearly  alike.     It  is  the  same    to   him 
whether  he  paints  an  angel  or  a  joint-stool ;  it  is  the  same  to  him  whether 
it  is  landscape  or  history  :   it  is  he  who  paints  it,  that  is  sufficient.     Nothing 
puts  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  work,  for  nothinsj  puts  him  out  of  conceit 
with   himself.     Tliis  self-coinpkicency  produces  admirable  patience   and 
docility  in  certain  particulars,  besides  charity  and  toleration  towards  others. 
I  remember  a  ludicrous  instance  of  this  deliberate  proecss,  in  a  young 
French  artist  who  was  copying  the  Titian's  INlistress  in  the  Louvre,  some 
twenty  years  ago.     After  getting  it  in  chalk-lines,  one  would  think  he  would 
have  been  attracted  to  the  face,  that  heaven  of  beauty  which  makes  a 
sunshine  in  the  shady  place,  or  to  some  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  picture  ; 
instead  of  which  he  began  to  finish  a  square  he  had  marked  out  in  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  [ticture.     lie  set  to  work  like  a  cabinet-n»aker  or 
an  engraver,  and  seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  soul  of  the  picture. 
Indeed,  to  a  Frenchman  tiiere  is  no  distinction  between  the  great  and  the 
little,  the  pleasurable  and  the  painful ;  the  utmost  he  arrives  at  a  conception 
of  is  the  indilferent  and  the  light.     Another  youns:  man,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  was  for  eleven  weeks  (I  think  it  was)  daily  employed  in  making 
a  black-lead  pencil  drawing  of  a  small  Leonardo;  he  sat  cross-legged  on 
a  rail  to  do  it,  kept  his  hat  on,  rose  up,  went  to  the  fire  to  warm  himself, 
talked  constantly  of  the  excellence  of  diflerent  masters — Titian  for  color, 
Raphael  for  expression,  Pouisson  for  composition — all  being  alike  to  liim 
provided  there  was  a  word  to  express  it,  for  all  he  thought  about  was  his 
own  harangue;    and,  having  consulted  some  friend  on  his  progress,  he 
returned  to  '  perfectionatc,'  as  he  called  it,  his  copy.     This  would  drive 
an  Englishman  mad  or  stupid.     The  perseverance  and  the  indifference, 
the  labor  without  impulse,  the  attention  to  the  parts  in  succession,  and 
disregard  of  the  wjioie  together,  are  to  him  absolutely  inconceivable.     A 
Frenchman  only  exists  in  his  present  sensations,  and  provided  he  is  left 
free  to  these  as  they  arise,  he  cares  about  nothing  farther,  looking  neithei 
backward  nor  forward.     With  all  this  affectation  and  artifice,  there  is  on 
this  account  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  nature  about  them  after  all.     They 
lend  themselves  to  the  impression   before  them  with  good  humor  and  good 
will,  making  it  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  is.     The  English  overdo 
or  underdo  every  Khing,  and  are  cither  drunk  or  in  despair.     I  do  not 
speak  of  all  Frenchmen   or  of  all  Englishmen,  but  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  each  class.     The  extreme  slowness  and  methodical 
regularity  of  the  French  has  arisen  out  of  this  indifference  and  even  fri- 
volity (their  usually  supposed  natural  character),  for   owing  to  it  their 
laborious  minut^ess  costs  them  nothing ;  they  have  no  strong  impulses  or 
ardent  lonjings  that  urge  them  to  the  \iolation  of  rules,   or  hurry  them 
away  with  a  subject  and  with  the   interest  belonging  to  it.     Every  thing 
is  matter  of  calculation,  and  measured  beforehand,  in  order  to  assist  their 
flutteriner  and  tlicir  feebleness.     When  they  get  beyond  the  literal  and  the 
formal,  and  attempt  the  impressive  and  the  grand,    as   in    David's  and 
Girardot's  pictures,  the  Lord  defend  ns  from  sublimity  heaped  on  insipidity 
and  petit-maitreism  !     You  see  a  Frenchman  in  the  Louvre  copying  the 
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finest  pictures,  standing  on  one  leg,  with  his  hat  on  ;  or  after  copying  a 
Raphael,  thinking  David  much  finer,  more  truly  one  of  themselves,  more 
a  combination  of  the  Greek  sculptor  and  the  French  posture-master. 
Even  if  a  French  artist  fails,  he  is  not  disconcerted  ;  there  is  something 
else  he  excels  in :  if  he  cannot  paint  he  can  dance  !  If  an  Englishman, 
God  save  the  mark !  fails  in  any  thing,  he  thinks  he  can  do  nothing ; 
enraged  at  the  mention  of  his  ability  to  do  any  thing  else,  and  at  any  con- 
solation offered  him,  he  banishes  all  other  thought  but  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  discarding  hope  from  his  breast,  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  (it  is 
well  if  he  does  not  cut  his  throat),  will  not  attend  to  an}'  other  thing  in 
which  he  before  took  an  interest  and  pride,  and  is  in  despair  till  he  recovers 
his  good  opinion  of  himself  in  the  point  in  which  he  has  been  disgraced, 
though  from  his  very  anxiety  and  disorder  of  mind,  he  is  incapacitated 
from  applying  to  the  only  means  of  doing  so,  as  much  as  if  he  were  drunk 
with  liquor  instead  of  pride  and  passion.  The  character  I  have  here 
drawn  of  an  Englishman  I  am  clear  about,  for  it  is  the  character  of  myself, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  no  exaggerated  one.  As  my  object  is  to  paint  the 
varieties  of  human  nature,  and,  as  I  can  have  it  best  from  myself,  I  will 
confess  a  weakness.  I  lately  tried  to  copy  a  Titian  (after  many  years' 
want  of  practice),  in  order  to  give  a  friend  in  England  some  idea  of  the 
picture.  I  floundered  on  for  several  days,  but  failed,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. My  sky  became  overcast.  Every  thing  seemed  of  the  color  of  the 
paint  I  used.  Nature  was  one  great  daub.  I  had  no  feeling  left  but  a 
sense  of  want  of  power,  and  of  an  abortive  struggle  to  do  what  I  could 
not  do.  I  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  to  look  at  the  picture  with  admira- 
tion, as  if  I  had  no  right  to  do  so.  I  was  ashamed  even  to  have  written  or 
spoken  about  the  picture  or  about  art  at  all :  it  seemed  a  piece  of  pre- 
sumption and  affectation  in  me,  whose  whole  notions  and  refinements  on 
the  subject  ended  in  an  inexcusable  daub.  Why  did  I  think  of  attempting 
such  a  thing  heedlessly,  of  exposing  my  presumption  and  incapacity  "?  It 
was  blotting  from  my  memory,  covering  with  a  dark  veil  all  that  I  remem- 
bered of  those  pictures  formerly,  my  hopes  when  young,  my  regrets  since  ; 
it  was  wresting  from  me  one  of  the  consolations  of  my  life  and  of  my 
declining  years.  I  was  even  afraid  to  walk  out  by  the  barrier  of  Neuilly, 
or  to  recal  to  memory  that  I  had  ever  seen  the  picture ;  all  was  turned  to 
bitterness  and  gall :  to  feel  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  my  own  helplessness 
and  absurdity  seemed  a  want  of  sincerity,  a  mockery  and  a  piece  of  injus- 
tice. The  only  comfort  I  had  was  in  the  excess  of  pain  I  felt :  this  was 
at  least  some  distinction  :  I  was  not  insensible  on  that  side.  No  French- 
man, I  thought,  would  regret  the  not  copying  a  Titian  so  much  as  I  did, 
or  so  far  show  the  same  value  for  it.  Besides,  I  had  copied  this  identical 
picture  very  well  formerly.  If  ever  I  got  out  of  this  scrape,  I  had  receiv- 
ed a  lesson,  at  least,  not  to  run  the  same  risk  of  gratuitous  vexation  again, 
or  even  to  attempt  what  was  uncertain  and  unnecessar\'. 

It  is  the  same  in  love  and  in  literature.  A  man  makes  love  without 
thinking  of  the  chances  of  success,  his  own  disabilities,  or  the  character  of 
his  mistress;  that  is,  without  connecting  means  witb  ends,  and  consulting 
only  Ins  own  will  and  passion.  The  author  sets  about  writing  history, 
with  the  full  intention  of  rendering  all  documents,  dates,  and  facts  secon- 
dary to  his  own  opinion  and  will.  In  business  it  is(  not  altogether  the  same  ; 
for  interest  acts  obviously  as  a  counterpoise  to  caprice  and  will,  and  is  the 
moving  principle  ;  nor  is  it  so  in  war,  for  then  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
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does  every  thing,  and  an  Englishman  will  go  to  the  devil  rather  than  give 
up  to  any  odds.  Courage  is  pure  will  without  regard  to  consequences,  and 
this  the  English  have  in  perfection.  Again,  poetry  is  our  element,  for  the 
essence  of  poetry  is  will  and  passion.  The  French  poetry  is  detailed  and 
verbiage.  I  have  thus  shown  why  the  English  fuil,  as  a  people,  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  namely,  becuase  with  them  the  end  absorbs  the  means.  I  have 
mentioned  Barry  as  an  individual  instance.  No  man  spoko  or  wrote  with 
more  gusto  about  painting,  and  yet  no  one  painted  with  less.  His  pic- 
tures were  dry  and  coarse,  and  wanted  all  that  his  description  of  those  of 
others  contained.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  dull,  dead,  watery  look 
in  the  Medusa's  head  of  Leonardo,  which  conveys  a  {)erfect  idea  of  it :  if 
he  had  copied  it,  you  would  never  have  suspected  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Again,  he  has,  I  believe,  somewhere  spoken  of  the  uneasy  effect  of  the 
tucker  of  the  Titian's  Mistress,  bursting  with  the  full  treasures  it  contains. 
What  a  daub  he  would  have  made  of  it !  He  is  like  a  person  admiring 
the  grace  of  a  fine  rope-dancer ;  placed  on  the  rope  himself  bis  head 
turns,  and  he  falls;  or  like  a  man  admiring  fine  horsemanship;  set  him 
upon  a  horse,  and  he  tumbles  over  on  the  other  side.  Why  was  this? 
His  mind  was  essentially  ardent  and  discursive,  not  sensitive  or  observing  ; 
and  though  the  innnediatc  object  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  imagination,  it 
was  only  as  it  does  to  a  poet's,  that  is,  as  a  link  in  tlie  chain  of  associa- 
tion, as  suggesting  other  strong  feelings  and  ideas,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty  or  hidden  details.  He  had  not  the  painter's  \i\c  though  he  had  the 
painter's  knowledge.  There  is  as  great  a  dilTemnce  in  this  respect  as  be- 
tween the  telescope  and  miscroscope.  People  in  general  see  objects  only 
to  distinguish  them  in  practice  and  by  name  ;  to  know  that  a  hat  is  a  hat, 
that  a  chair  is  not  a  table,  that  John  is  not  William  ;  and  there  are  pain- 
ters (particularly  of  history)  in  England  who  look  no  farther.  They  can- 
not finish  any  thing,  or  go  over  a  head  twice  ;  the  first  view  is  all  they 
would  arrive  at  ;  nor  can  they  reduce  their  impressions  to  their  compo- 
nent parts  without  losing  the  spirit.  The  eflert  of  this  is  grossness  and 
want  of  force  ;  for  in  reality  the  component  parts  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  wliole.  Such  people  have  no  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art  as  such  :  it  is  all  to  astonish  or  to  get  money  that  they  follow  it ;  or  if 
they  are  thrown  out  of  it,  they  regret  it  only  as  a  bankrupt  does  a  business 
which  was  a  livelihood  to  him.  Barry  did  not  live  like  Titian  in  the 
taste  of  colors ;  they  were  not  a  pabulum  to  his  sense  ;  he  did  not  hold 
green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  as  the  precious  darlings  of  his  eye.  They 
did  not  therefore  sink  into  his  mind,  or  nourish  and  enrich  it  with  the  sen- 
sible beauty,  though  he  knew  enough  of  them  to  furnish  hints  and  topics 
of  discourse.  If  he  had  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature  before  him  in 
his  painting-room  in  the  Adelphi,  he  would  have  neglected  it,  after  a 
moment's  burst  of  admiration,  to  talk  of  his  last  composition,  or  to  scrawl 
some  new  and  vast  design.  The  art  was  nothing  to  him,  or  if  any  thing, 
merely  a  stalking-horse  to  his  ambition  and  display  of  intellectual  power 
in  general,  and  therefore  he  neglected  it  to  daub  huge  allegories,  or  cabal 
with  the  Academy,  where  the  violence  of  his  will  or  the  extent  of  his 
views  found  ample  scope.  As  a  painter  he  was  valuable  merely  as  a 
draughtsman,  in  that  part  of  the  art  which  may  be  reduced  to  lines  and 
precepts,  or  positive  measurement.  There  is  neither  color,  nor  expres- 
sion, nor  delicacy,  nor  beauty,  in  his  works. 


ESSAY   IV. 
BELIEF,  WHETHER  VOLUNTARY  ? 


"  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought." 

It  is  an  axiom  in  modern  philosophy  (among  many  other  false  ones) 
that  belief  is  absolutely  involuntary,  since  we  draw  our  inferences  from 
the  premises  laid  before  us  and  cannot  possibly  receive  any  other  impres- 
sion of  things  than  that  which  they  naturally  make  upon  us.  This  theory, 
that  the  understanding  is  purely  passive  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  that 
our  convictions  are  not  in  the  power  of  our  will,  as  probably  first  invented 
or  insisted  upon  as  a  screen  against  religious  persecution,  and  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  imputed  bad  motives  to  all  who  differed  from  the  established 
faith,  and  thought  they  cotild  reform  heresy  and  impiety  by  the  application 
of  fire  and  the  sword.  No  doubt,  that  is  not  the  way  :  for  the  will  in  that 
case  irritates  itself  and  grows  refractory  against  the  doctrines  thus  absurdly 
forced  upon  it ;  and  as  it  has  been  said,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church.  But  though  force  and  terror  may  not  be  always  the  surest 
way  to  make  converts,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  other  means 
of  influencing  our  opinions,  besides  the  naked  and  abstract  evidence  for 
any  proposition :  the  sun  melts  the  resolution  which  the  storm  could  not 
shake.  In  such  points  as,  whether  an  object  is  black  or  white,  or  whether 
two  and  two  make  four,*  we  may  not  be  able  to  believe  as  we  please  or 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  our  reason  and  senses  :  but  in  those  points  on  which 
mankind  differ,  ©r  where  we  can  be  at  all  in  suspense  as  to  which  side  we 
shall  take,  the  truth  is  not  quite  so  plain  or  palpable ;  it  admits  of  a  vari- 
ety of  views  and  shades  of  coloring,  and  it  should  appear  that  we  can  dwell 
upon  whichever  of  these  we  ehoose,  and  heighten  or  soften  the  circum- 
stances adduced  in  proof,  according  as  passion  and  inclination  throw  their 
casting-weight  into  the  scale.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  have  been 
brought  up  in  an  opinion,  let  him  have  remained  in  it  all  his  life,  let  him 
have  attached  all  his  notions  of  respectability,  of  the  approbation  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens or  his  own  self-esteem  to  it,  let  him  then  first  hear  it  called  in 
question  and  a.  strong  and  unforeseen  objection  stated  to  it,  will  not  this 
startle  and  shock  him  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  and  will  he  not  struggle 
to  resist  the  arguments  that  would  unsettle  his  habitual  convictions,  as  he 
would  resist  the  divorcing  of  soul  and  body  1  Will  he  come  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  impartially,  indifferently,  and  without  any  wrong 
bias,  or  give  the  painful  and  revolting  truth  the, same  cordial  welcome  as 

*  Hobbesis  of  opinion  that  men  would  deny  this,  if  they  had  any  interest  in  doing  so. 
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the  long-clierishcd  and  favorite  prejudice  ?  To  say  that  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  the  only  circumstance  that  gains  it  admittance  into 
the  mind,  independently  of  the  j)leasure  or  pain  it  affords  us,  is  itself  an 
assertion  made  in  pure  caprice  or  desperation.  A  person  may  have  a  pro- 
fession or  employment  connected  with  a  certain  belief,  it  may  be  the  nieans 
of  livelihood  to  him,  and  the  changing  it  may  require  considerable  sacrifices 
or  may  leave  him  almost  without  resource  (to  say  nothing  of  mortified 
pride) — this  will  not  mend  the  matter.  The  evidence  ajjainst  his  former 
opinion  may  be  so  strong  (or  may  appear  so  to  him)  that  he  may  be  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  after  having  tried  everv  artifice 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  give  the  utmost  weight  to  the  arguments  favor- 
ing his  own  side,  and  to  make  light  of  and  throw  those  against  him  into  the 
background.  And  nine  times  in  ten  this  bias  of  the  will  and  tampering 
with  the  proofs  will  prevail.  It  is  only  with  very  vigorous  or  very  candid 
minds,  that  the  understanding  exercises  its  just  and  boasted  prerogative 
and  induces  its  votaries  to  relintiuish  a  profitable  delusion  and  embrace  the 
dowerless  truth.  Even  then  they  have  the  sober  and  discreet  part  of  the 
world,  all  the  bans  pcres  dc  famillc,  who  look  principally  to  the  main 
chance,  against  them,  and  they  are  regarded  as  little  bettor  than  lunatics 
or  prolligates  to  fling  up  a  good  salary  and  a  provision  for  themselves  and 
families  for  the  sake  of  that  foolish  thini;,  a  Conscience  !  With  the  herd, 
belief  on  all  abstract  and  disputed  topics  is  voluntary,  that  is,  is  determined 
by  considerations  of  personal  ease  and  convenience,  in  the  teeth  of  logical 
analysis  and  demonstration,  which  are  set  aside  as  mere  waste  of  words.  In 
short,  generally  speaking,  people  stick  to  an  opinion  that  t4iey  have  long 
supported  and  that  supports  them.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  the 
regular  order  and  progression  of  society :  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
opinions  in  particular  professions  and  classes  of  men,  as  we  keep  water  in 
cisterns,  till  in  fact  they  stagnate  and  corrupt :  and  that  the  world  and  ev- 
ery individual  ip  it  is  not  "  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine"  and 
whisper  of  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  some  more  solid  ballast  required  to  keep  things  in  their  esta- 
blished order  than  the  restless  fluctuation  of  opinion  and  "  infinite  agitation 
of  wit."  We  find  that  people  in  Protestant  countries  continue  Protestants 
and  in  Catholic  countries  Papists.  This,  it  may  be  answered,  is  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  them  ;  but  is  their  faith  less  biiroted, 
because  it  is  not  founded  on  a  regular  investigation  of  the  proofs,  and  is 
merely  an  obstinate  determination  to  believe  what  they  have  been  told  and 
accustomed  to  believe  ?  Or  is  it  not  the  same  with  the  doctors  of  the 
church  and  its  most  learned  champions,  who  read  the  same  texts,  turn 
over  the  same  authorities,  and  discuss  the  same  knotty  points  through  their 
whole  lives,  only  to  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  ?  How  few  are  shaken 
in  their  o|)inions,  or  have  the  grace  to  confess  it  ?  Shall  we  then  suppose 
ihem  all  impostors,  and  that  they  keep  up  the  farce  of  a  system,  of  which 
they  do  not  believe  a  syllable  ?  Far  from  it :  there  may  be  individual  in- 
stances, but  the  generality  are  not  only  sincere  but  bigots.  Those  who 
are  unbelievers  and  hypocrites  scarcely  know  it  themselves,  or  if  a  man  is 
not  quite  a  knave,  what  pains  will  he  not  take  to  make  a  fool  of  his  rea- 
son, that  his  opinions  ijiay  tally  with  his  professions  ?  Is  there  then  a 
Papist  and  a  Protestant  understanding — one  prepared  to  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  and  the  other  to  reject  it  ?     No  such  thing :  but 
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in  either  case  the  ground  of  reason  is  pre-occupied  by  passion,  habit,  ex- 
ample— the  scales  are  falsified.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  inconse- 
quential than  to  bring  the  authority  of  great  names  in  favor  of  opinions 
long  established  and  universally  received.  Cicero's  being  a  Pagan  was 
no  proof  in  support  of  the  heathen  mythology,  but  simply  of  his  being  born 
in  Ronje  before  the  Christian  era  ;  though  his  lurking  scepticism  on  the 
subject  and  sneers  at  the  augurs  told  against  it,  for  this  was  an  acknow- 
ledgement drawn  from  him  in  spite  of  a  prevailing  prejudice.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Napier  of  Marchiston  both  wrote  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  but 
this  is  neither  a  ground  for  a  speedy  anticipation  of  the  Millennium,  nor 
does  it  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  gravitation  of  the  planets  or  the  theory 
of  losrarithms.  One  party  would  borrow  the  sanction  of  these  great  names 
in  support  of  their  wildest  and  most  mystical  opinions ;  others  would  ar- 
raign them  of  folly  and  weakness  for  having  attended  to  such  subjects  at 
all.  Neither  inference  is  just.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  chronology,  or 
of  the  time  when  these  celebrated  mathematicians  lived,  and  of  the  studies 
and  pursuits  which  were  then  chiefly  inyjrogue.  The  wisest  man  is  the 
slave  of  opinion,  except  on  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  strikes  out  a 
light  for  himself  and  holds  a  torch  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  are 
disposed  to  make  it  out  that  ail  opinions  are  the  result  of  reason,  because 
they  profess  to  be  so ;  and  when  they  are  right,  that  is,  when  they  agree 
with  ours,  that  there  can  be  no  alloy  of  human  frailty  or  perversity  in  them  ; 
the  very  strength  of  our  prejudice  making  it  pass  for  pure  reason,  and 
leading  us  to  attribute  any  deviation  from  it  to  bad  faith  or  some  unac- 
countable singularity  or  infatuation.  Alas,  poor  human  nature  !  Opinion  ;.. 
is  for  the  most  part  only  a  battle,  in  which  we  take  part  and  defend  thd -^ 
side  we  have  adopted,  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  with  a  view  to  share 
the  honor  or  the  spoil.  Few  will  stand  up  for  a  losing  cause  or  have  the 
fortitude  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  opinion  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  not 
always  from  superior  strength  of  understanding  or  a  disinterested  love  of 
trtith,  but  from  obstinacy  and  sullenness  of  temper.  To  affirm  that  we  do 
not  cultivate  an  accquaintance  with  truth  as  she  presents  herself  to  us  in  a 
more  or  less  pleasing  shape,  or  is  shabbily  attired  or  well-dressed,  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  when  it  dazzles 
us,  or  withdraw  our  hands  from  the  fire  when  it  scorches  us. 

"  Mastorless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes." 

Are  we  not  averse  to  believe  bad  news  relating  to  ourselves — forward 
enough  if  it  relates  to  others  ?  If  something  is  said  reflecting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  an  intimate  friend  or  near  relative,  how  unwilling  wo  are  to  lend 
an  ear  to  it,  how  we  catch  at  every  excuse  or  palliating  circumstance,  and 
hold  out  against  the  clearest  proof,  while  we  instantly  believe  any  idle  re- 
port against  an  enemy,  magnify  the  commonest  trifles  into  crimes,  and 
torture  the  evidence  against  him  to  our  heart's  content !  Do  not  we 
change  our  opinion  of  the  same  person,  and  make  him  out  to  be  black  or 
jchite  according  to  the  terms  we  happen  to  be  on  ?  If  we  have  a  favorite 
author,  do  we, not  exaggerate  his  beauties  and  pass  over  his  defects,  and 
vice  versa  f  The  human  mind  plays  the  interes'ted  advocate  much  oftener 
than  the  upright  and  inflexible  judge,  in  the  coloring  and  relief  it  gives  to 
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the  facts  broiif^ht  before  it.  We  believe  things  not  more  because  they  are 
true  or  probable,  than  because  we  desire,  or  (if  the  imagination  once  takes 
ihat  turn)  because  we  dread  them.  "  Fear  has  more  devils  than  vast  hell 
can  hold."  The  saiifjuinc  always  hope,  the  {^dooniy  always  despond,  from 
temperament  and  not  from  fore-thought.  Do  we  not  disguise  the  plainest 
facts  from  ourselves  if  tli«>y  are  disagreeable  1  Do  we  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  impossibilities  ?  What  trirl  does  not  look  in  the  glass  to  persuade 
herself  she  is  handsome?  What  wonjaii  ever  believes  herself  old,  or 
docs  not  hate  to  be  called  so  :  though  she  knows  the  exact  year  and  dav 
of  her  age,  the  more  she  tries  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  youth  to  her- 
self and  others.'  What  lover  would  ever  acknowledge  a  tlaw  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mistress,  or  would  not  construe  her  turning  her  back  on  him 
into  a  proof  of  attachment  .' 

The  story  of  Jamiari/  and  May  is  pat  to  our  purpose  ;  for  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind  as  to  what  touches  our  inclinations  has  been  proverbial  in 
all  ages  :  yet  we  are  told  that  the  mind  is  passive  in  making  up  these  wil- 
ful accounts,  and  is  guided  by  nothing  but  \\\q  pros  and  cutis  of  evidence. 
Even  in  action  and  where  we  still  may  determine  by  proper  precaution  the 
event  of  things,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we 
cannot  help,  we  still  are  the  dupes  of  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  fn-e- 
fer  amnsing  ourselves  with  fair  appearances  to  securing  more  solid  bene- 
fits by  a  sacrifice  of  Imagination  and  stubborn  Will  toTrutii.  The  blindness 
of  passion  to  the  most  obvious  and  well  liiiojvn  consequences  is  deplorable. 
There  seems  to  be  a  particular  fatality  in  this  respect.  Because  a  tiling  is 
in  our  power  till  we  have  committed  ourselves,  we  appear  to  dally,  to  trifle 
with,  to  make  light  of  it,  and  to  think  it  will  still  bo  in  our  power  after  we 
have  committed  ourselves.  Strange  perversion  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
wlilch  is  little  short  of  madness,  and  which  yet  is  one  of  the  constant  and 
practical  sophisms  of  human  life  !  It  is  as  if  one  would  say — I  am  in  no 
danger  from  a  tremendous  machine  unless  I  touch  such  a  sprinir  and  there- 
fore I  will  approach  it,  I  will  play  with  the  danger,  I  will  laugh  at  it,  and 
at  last  in  pure  sport  and  wantonness  of  heart,  from  my  sense  of  previous 
security,  I  will  touch  it — and  t/icre^s  an  end.  While  the  thing  remains  in 
contemplation,  we  may  be  said  to  stand  safe  and  smilini:  on  the  brink  :  as 
soon  as  we  proceed  to  action  we  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  passion  and 
hurried  to  our  destruction.  A  person  taken  uj)  with  some  one  purpose  or 
passion  is  intent  only  upon  that :  he  drives  out  the  thought  of  every  thing 
but  its  gratification  :  in  the  pursuit  of  that  he  is  blind  to  consequences  :  his 
first  object  being  attained,  they  all  at  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  rush  upon 
his  mind.  The  engine  recoils,  he  is  caught  in  his  own  snare.  A  servant 
girl,  for  some  pique,  or  for  an  angry  word,  determines  to  poison  her  mis- 
tress. She  knows  before  hand,  just  as  well  as  she  does  afterwards,  that  it 
is  at  least  a  hundred  chances  to  one  she  will  be  hanged  il  she  succeeds, yet 
this  has  no  more  etTect  upon  her  than  if  she  had  never  heard  of  any  such 
matter.  The  only  idea  that  occupies  her  mind  and  hardens  it  against  every 
other,  is  that  .of  the  alTiont  she  has  received,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  ;  she 
broods  over  it;  she  meditates  the  mode,  she  is  haunted  with  her  scheme 
night  and  day  ;  it  works  like  poison  ;  it  grows  into  a  madness,  and  slie  can 
have  no  peace  till  it  is  accomplished  and  off  her  viind ;  but  the  moment  this 
is  the  case,  and  her  passion  is  assuaged,  fear  takes  place  of  hatred,  the 
slightest  suspicion  alarms  her  with  the  certaintv  of  her  fate  from  which  she 
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before  wilfully  averted  her  thoughts  ;  she  runs  wildly  from  the  officers  be- 
fore they  know  any  thing  of  the  matter;  the  gallows  stares  her  in  the  face, 
and  if  none  else  accuses  her,  so  full  is  she  of  her  danger  and  her  guilt,  that 
she  probably  betrays  herself.  She  at  first  would  see  no  consequences  to 
result  from  her  crime  but  the  getting  rid  of  a  present  uneasiness;  she  now 
sees  the  very  worst.  The  whole  seems  to  depend  on  the  turn  given  to  the 
imagination,  on  our  immediate  disposition  to  attend  to  this  or  that  view  of 
the  subject,  the  evil  or  the  good.  As  long  as  our  intention  is  unknown 
to  the  world,  before  it  breaks  out  into  action,  it  seems  to  be  deposited  in 
our  own  bosoms,  to  be  a  mere  feverish  dream,  and  to  be  left  with  all  its 
consequences  under  our  imaginary  control :  but  no  sooner  is  it  realised 
and  known  to  others,  than  it  appears  to  have  escaped  from  our  reach,  we 
fancy  the  whole  world  are  up  in  arms  against  us,  and  vengeance  is  i-eady  to 
pursue  and  overtake  us.  So  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we  see  only  that  side 
of  the  question  which  we  approve:  the  disagreeable  consequences  (which 
may  take  place)  make  no  part  of  our  intention  or  concern,  or  of  the  way- 
ward exercise  of  our  will :  if  they  should  happen  we  cannot  help  it ;  they 
form  an  ugly  and  unwished  for  contrast  to  our  favorite  speculation  :  we 
turn  our  thoughts  another  way,  repeating  the  old  adage  quod  sic  mihi  osten- 
dis  incredulus  odi.  It  is  a  good  remark  in  '  Vivian  Grey,'  that  a  bankrupt 
walks  the  streets  the  day  before  his  name  is  in  the  Gazette  with  the  same 
erect  and  confident  brow  as  ever,  and  only  feels  the  mortification  of  his 
situation  after  it  becomes  known  to  others.  Such  is  the  force  of  sympathy, 
and  its  power  to  take  off  the  edge  of  internal  conviction  !  As  long  as  we 
can  impose  upon  the  world,  we  can  impose  upon  ourselves,  and  trust  to 
the  flattering  appearances,  though  we  know  them  to  be  false.  We  put  off 
the  evil  day  as  long  as  we  can,  make  a  jest  of  it  as  the  certainty  becomes 
niore  painful,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  secret  to  ourselves  till  it  can 
no  longer  be  kept  from  all  the  world. 

In  short,  we  believe  just  as  little  or  as  much  as  we  please  of  those  things 
in  which  our  will  can  be  supposed  to  interfere  ;  and  it  is  only  by  setting 
aside  our  own  interests  and  inclinations  on  more  general  questions  that  we 
stand  any  chance  of  arriving  at  a  fair  and  rational  judgment.  Those  who 
have  the  largest  hearts  have  the  soundest  understandings ;  and  he  is  the 
truest  philosopher  who  can  forget  himself.  This  is  the  reason  why  phi- 
losophers are  often  said  to  be  mad,  for  thinking  only  of  the  abstract  truth 
and  of  none  of  its  worldly  adjuncts, — it  seems  like  an  absence  of  mind,  or 
as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  them  !  If  belief  were  not  in  some  degree  vol- 
untary, or  were  grounded  entirely  on  strict  evidence  and  absolute  proof, 
every  one  would  be  a  martyr  to  his  opinions,  and  we  should  have  no 
power  of  evading  or  glossing  over  those  matter-of-fact  conclusions  for 
which  positive  vouchers  could  be  produced,  however  painlul  these  conclu- 
sions might  be  to  our  own  feelings,  or  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
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"  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  !" 


Many  persons  arc  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  in  pushing 
things  to  extremities  :  tlio  wonder  would  have  been,  if  he  had  not.  All 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  under  a  charter,  he  was  employed  in  think- 
ing how  to  got  rid  of  that  charter,  to  throw  off  that  incubus,  to  conceal  that 
juggle,  to  breathe  once  more  the  air  of  divine^ right.  Till  this  weie  done — 
no  matter  by  what  delays,  after  what  length  of  time,  by  wh^  Jesuitical 
professions,  by  what  false  oaths,  by  what  stratagems,  by  what  unmasked 
insolence,  by  what  loud  menaces,  by  what  violence,  by  what  blood — the 
French  monarch  (whether  Charles  or  Louis)  felt  liimself  "  cooped,  confin- 
ed, and  cabined  in,  by  saucy  doubts  and  fears  ;"  but  this  phantom  of  a 
constitution  once  out  of  the  way  he  would  be  "  himself  again."  He  would 
then  first  cry  Vive  la  Chart  !  without  a  pang — witii  his  eyes  running  over, 
and  his  heart  bursting  with  laughter.  If  he  had  a  right  to  be  where  he 
was,  he  had  a  r^  rht  to  be  what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  born  to  be.  This 
was  the  first  i'lt  a  instilled  into  his  mind,  the  last  he  would  forget.  All  else 
was  a  comi)ron:ise  with  circumstances,  a  base  surrender  of  an  inalienable 
claim,  a  concession  extorted  under  duresse,  so  much  the  more  eagerly  to 
be  retracted,  as  an  appearance  of  compliance  had  been  the  longer  and 
more  studiously  kept  up.  A  throne  not  founded  on  inherent  right  was  a 
mockery  and  insult.  All  power  shared  with  the  people,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  them,  for  which  the  possessor  was  accountable  to  them,  held 
during  pleasure  or  good  behavior,  was  pollution  to  his  thoughts,  odious  to 
him  as  the  leprosy.  Be  sure  of  this,  popular  right  coiled  round  the  sceptre 
of  hereditary  kings  is  like  the  viper  clinging  to  our  hands,  which  we  shake 
off  with  fear  and  loathing.  There  is  in  desj)ots  (born  and  bred)  a  natural  x 
and  irreconcilable  antipathy  to  the  people,  and  to  all  obligations  to  tliera. 
The  very  name  of  freedom  is  a  screech-owl  in  their  ears.  They  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  were  entitled  to  absolute  power, 
that  there  was  something  in  their  blood  that  gave  them  a  right  to  it  with- 

*  Written  during  my  father's  last  illness,  immediately  after  the  French  Revolution  o^' 
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out  condition  or  reserve,  or  being  called  to  account  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
it;  and  they  reject  with  scorn  and  impatience  any  thing  short  of  this. 
They  will  either  be  absolute  or  they  will  be  nothing.  The  Bourbons  for 
centuries  had  been  regarded  as  the  gods  of  the  earth,  as  a  superior  race  of 
beings,  who  had  a  sovereign  right  to  trample  on  mankind,  and  crush  them 
in  their  wrath  or  spare  them  in  their  mercy.  Would  Charles  X.  derogate 
from  his  ancestors,  would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line,  to 
wear  a  tarnished  and  dishonored  crown,  to  be  raised  by  the  shout  of  a  mob, 
to  wait  the  assent  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  owe  every  thing  to  the 
people,  to  be  a  king  on  liking  and  on  sufferance,  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  in 
his  own  kingdom,  shut  up  and  spell-bound  in  the  nick-name  of  a  Constitu- 
tion ?  He  would  as  soon  consent  to  go  on  all-fours.  The  latter  would- 
not  shock  his  pride  and  prejudices  more  :  would  not  be  a  greater  degra- 
dation in  his  eyes,  or  a  more  total  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature. 

It  is  not  that  the  successor  to  a  despotic  throne  will  not,  but  he  cannot 
be  the  king  of  a  free  people  :  the  very  supposition  is  in  his  mind  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  It  is  something  base  and  mechanical,  not  amounting 
even  to  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman  who  does  what  he  pleases  with 
his  estate  ;  and  kings  consider  mankind,  as  their  estate.  If  a  herd  of 
overloaded  asses  were  to  turn  against  their  drivers  and  demand  their  lib- 
erty and  better  usage,  these  could  not  be  more  astonished  than  the  Bour- 
bons were  v/hen  the  French  people  turned  against  them  and  demanded 
their  rights.  Will  these  same  Bourbons,  who  have  been  rocked  and  cra- 
dled in  the  notion  of  arbitrary  power,  and  of  their  own  exclusive  privileges 
as  a  sepa||te  and  sacred  race,  who  have  sucked  it  in  with  their  mother's 
milk,  who  inherit  it  in  their  blood,  who  have  nursed  it  in  exile  and  in  soli- 
tude, and  gloated  over  it  once  more»  since  their  return,  as  within  their  reach 
ever  be  brought  to  look  Liberty  in  the  face  except  as  a  mortal  and  impli- 
cable  foe,  or  ever  give  up  the  hope  of  removing  that  obstacle  to  all  that 
they  have  been  or  still  have  a  fancied  right  to  be?  The  last  thing  that 
they  can  be  convinced  of,  will  be  to  make  them  comprehend  that  they  are 
men.  This  is  a  discovery  of  the  last  forty  years,  that  has  been  forced 
upon  them  in  no  very  agreeable  manner ;  by  the  beheading  of  more  than 
one  of  their  race,  the  banishment  of  the  rest,  by  their  long  wanderings  and 
unwelcomed  return  to  their  own  country,  from  whence  they  have  been 
driven  twice  since — but  up  to  that  period  they  find  no  such  levelling  doc- 
trine inscribed  either  in  the  records  of  history  or  on  their  crest  and  coat  of 
arms  or  in  the  forms  of  religion  or  in  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  kingdom.  Which  version  will  they  then  believe  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to : 
that  which  represents  them  as  God's  vicegerents  upon  earth,  or  that  which 
holds  them  up  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  and  the  scoff  and  outcasts 
of  their  country?  Every,  the  meanest  individual  has  a  standard  of  esti- 
mation in  his  own  breast,  which  is,  that  he  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together  ;  but  a  king  is  the  only  person  with  respect  to 
whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  join  or  have  ever  joined  in  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  be  assured  that  having  encouraged  him  in  this  opinion,  he  will  do 
every"  thing  in  his  power  to  keep  them  to  it  till  his  last  gasp.  You  have 
sworn  to  a  man  that  he  is  a  god  ;  this  is  indeed  the  most  solemn  of  com- 
pacts. Any  attempt  to  infringe  it,  any  breatlj  throwing  a  doubt  upon  it,  is 
treason,  rebellion,  impiety.  Would  you  be  so  unjust  as  to  retract  the  boon, 
be  will  not  be  so  unjust  to  himself  as  to  let  you.     He  would  sooaer  sufjiec 
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ten  doatlis  and  forfeit  twenty  kin2;don7s  than  patiently  submit  to  tlic  indig- 
nity of  having  his  riglit  called  in  (|ii('.stion.  It  is  said,  Charles  X.  is  a  goodr 
naturcd  man  :  it  may  be  so,  and  that  he  would  not  hint  a  fly  ;  but  in  that 
quarrel  ho  would  shed  the  blood  oliuillions  of  men.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he 
would  consider  himself  as  dead  to  honor,  a  recreant  to  fame,  ctnd  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  kings.  Touch  but  that  string,  the  inborn  dignity  of  kings 
and  their  title  to  "  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom,"  and  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  the  best-natured  monarch  turns  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
You  might  as  well  present  a  naked  sword  to  his  breast,  as  be  guilty  of  a 
word  or  look  that  can  bare  any  other  construction  than  that  of  implicit 
homage  and  obedience.  There  is  a  spark  of  pride  lurking  at^he  bottom 
*of  his  heart,  iiowever  glozed  over  by  smiles  and  fair  speeches,  ever  ready 
(with  the  smallest  opposition  to  his  will)  to  kindle  into  a  tlame,  and  deso- 
late kingdoms.  Let  but  the  voice  of  freedom  s[)eak,  and  to  resist  "  shall 
be  in  him  remorse,  what  bloody  work  soever"  be  thd  consequence. 
Good-natured  kings,  like  good-natured  men,  are  often  merely  lovers  of 
their  own  ease  who'  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  other  people's  af- 
fairs :  but  interfere  in  the  slightest  point  with  their  convehienco,  interest, 
or  self-love,  and  a  tigress  is  not  more  furious  in  defence  of  her  young. 

While  the  Royal  Guards  were  massacreing  the  citizens  of  Paris,  Charles 
X.  was  partridge-shooting  at  St.  Cloud,  to  show  that  the  shooting  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  shooting  of  game  wei-e  equally  among  the  jticniisplaisirs  of  roy- 
alty. This  is  what  is  meant  by  mild  paternal  sway,  by  the  perfection  of  a 
good-natured  monarch,  when  he  orders  the  destruction  of  as  great  a  number 
of  |)eople  as  will  not  do  what  he  jdeases,  without  any  discomposure  of  dress 
or.fcatures.  Away  with  such  trifling  !  There  is  no  end  of  the  confusion  and 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  application  of  this  mode  of  arguing  from  per- 
sonal character  and  appearances  to  public  measures  and  principles.  If  we 
arc  to  believe  the  fashionable  cant  on  this  subjt^ct,  a  man  cannot  do  a  dirty 
action  because  he  wears  a  clean  shirt :  he  cannot  break  an  oath  to  a  nation, 
because  he  pays  a  gambling  debt ;  and  because  he  is  delighted  with  the  uni- 
versal homage  that  is  paid  him,  with  having  every  luxury  and  every  pomp 
at  his  disposal,  he  caiwiot,  under  the  mask  of  courtesy  and  good  humor, 
conceal  designs  against  a  Constitution,  "  smile  and  smile  and  be-a  tt/rant .'" 
Such  is  the  logic  of  the  Times.  This  paper,  "  ever  strong  upon  the 
stronger  side,"  laughs  to  scorn  the  verv  idea  entertained  by  our  "restless 
and  mercurial  neighbors"  (as  if  the  Times  had  nothing  of  the  tourniquet 
principle  in  its  composition)  that  so  amiable,  so  well-meaning  and  prospe- 
rous a'gcntleniaii  as  Charlesi  X.  should  nourish  an  old  and  inveterate  grudge 
against  the  liberties  of  his  country  or  wish  to  overturn  that  happy  order 
of  things  which  the  Times  had  so  great  a  share  in  establishing.  IJut  he  no 
sooner  verifies  the  predictions  of  the  French  journalists  and  is  tumbled 
from  his  throne,  than  the  Times  with  its  jolly,  swaggering,  thrasonicol  air 
falls  upon  him  and  calls  him  all  the  vagabonds  it  can  set  its  tongue  to. 
We  do  not  see  the  wit  of  this,  any  more  than  of  its  assuring  us,  with  una- 
bated confidence,  that  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  foundation  for  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  are  perverse  enougli  to  think,  that  a  Ministry 
that  have  set  up  and  countenanced  the  Continental  despotisms,  and  uni- 
formly shown  themselves  worse  than  indiflercnt  to  the  blood  and  groans 
of  tliousands  of  victims  in  foreign  countries  (sacrificed  under  their  guaran- 
tee of  the  deliverance  of  mankind)  mav  have  an  arriere-pensee  against  the 
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liberties  of  their  own.     We  grant  the  premises  of  the  Times  in  either  case^ 
that  the  French  king  was  good-humored  and  that  the  Duke  has  a  vacant 
face  ;  but  tliese  favorable   appearances  have  not  prevented  a  violent  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  one  case  and  may  not  in  the  other.     Mr.  Brougham  a 
short  time  argo,  in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  gave  his  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  and  clenched  his  ai-gument  by  asking 
what  fate  an  English  monarch  would  merit,  and  probably  meet,  who  acted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  besotted  Charles  ;  who  annulled  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  who  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  disfranchised  four-fifths  of  the  electors  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  and 
proposed  fo  reign  without  law,  and  raise  the  taxes  without  a  Parliament  ? 
This  is  not  exactly  the  point  at  issue.     A  more  home   question  would  be, 
what  fate  a  king  of  England  would  deserve,  not  who  did  or  attempted 
all  this  in  his  own  person,  but  who  fearing  to  do  that,  as  the  next  best  thing 
and  to  show  which  way  his  inclinations  tended,  aided  and  abetted   with 
all  the  might  and  resources  of  a  people  calling  itself  free,  and  tried  to  force 
back  upon  a  neighbouring  state,  by  a  long  and  cruel  war  and  with  the 
ruin  of  his  own"  subjects,  a  king  like  Charles  X.,  who  by  every  act  and 
circumstance  of  his  life  had  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  welfare  and  free- 
dom of  his  country,  and  whose  conduct,  if  repeated  here,  would  justly  in- 
cur the  forfeiture  of  his  own  crown?     It  would  be  "  premature,"  in  the 
judgment  of  some,  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  till  after  the  thing  has 
happened,  and  then  it  would  be  neither  loyal  nor  patriotic  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  our  own  cabinet ;  but  we  hope  at  least  that  the  next  time  the 
English  government  undertake  to  force  a  king  upon  the  French  people, 
they  will  send  them  a  baboon  instead  of  a  Bourbon,  as  the  less  insult  of  tlie 
two  ! — To  return  to  the  question  of  personal  j)olitics.     Our  last  king  but 
one  was  a  good  domestic  character;  but  this  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  his  public  measures.     He  might  be  faithful  to 
his  conjugal  vows,  but  might  put  a  construction  on  some  clause  in  his  Co- 
ronation-oath fatal  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  "a  large  part  of  his  sub- 
jects.    He  might  be  an  exceedingly  well-meaning,  moral  man,  but  might 
have  notions  instilled  into  him  in  early  youth  respecting  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  that 
might  not  quit  him  to  his  latest  breath,  and  might  embroil  his  subjects  and 
the  world  in  disastrous  wars  and  controversies  during  his  whole   reign. 
His  son  succeeded  him  without  the  same   reputation  for  domestic  virtue, 
but  adopted  all  the  measures' of  his   father's   ministers.     If  the   private 
character  and  the  public  conduct  were  to  be  .submitted  fo  the  same  test, 
this  could  not  have  happened.     But  the  late  king  was   cried  up  for  his 
elegant  accomplishments,   and  as' the  fine  gentleinan  of  his  family;   and 
■  this,  with  equally  sound  logic,  atoned  for  the  absence  of  less  showy  quali- 
ties, and  stamped  his  public  proceedings  with  the  character  of  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy.     We  are  already  assured  of  a  fortunate  and  peaceful  reign, 
because  the  present  king  looks  pleased  and  good-humored  on  his  accession 
to  the  crown ;  though  the  smallest  cloud  in  the  political  horizon  may  scat- 
ter the  ruddy  smiles  and  overcast  the  whole  prosj)ect. 

Mr.  Coleridge  complains,  somer>here,  of  politicians  who  pretend  to 
guide  the  state  and  yet  have  ruined  their  own  ^flairs.  Would  the  author 
oi  \\\c  Ancient  Mariner  apply  the  same  rule  to  other  things,  and  affirm 
that  no  one  could  bd  a  "let  or  a  }tlhijiopher  who  had  not  made  his  for- 
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tune  ?  One  would  suppose,  that  all  the  people  of  sense  and  worth  were 
confessedly  on  one  si3e  of  the  question  in  the  great  disputes  in  religion  or 
politics  that  have  agitated  and  torn  the  world  in  pieces,  and  all  the  knaves 
and  fools  on  the  other.  This  is  hardly  tenable  ground.  Charles  IX,,  of 
happy  memory,  was  we  believe  a  good  tempered  in;in  and  a  most  religious 
[)rince  :  this  did  not  hinder  him  fro.a  authorizing  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  shooting  at  the  Huguenots  out  of  tho  palace-windows  with 
his  own  hands.  This  was  the  prejudice  of  his  time:  we  have  still  certain 
prejudices  to  contend  with  in  ours,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
looks,  temper  or  private  character  of  those  who  hold  them.  We  wonder 
at  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  religious  fanatics  in  former  times,  and 
would  not  have  them  repeated  :  were  none  of  these  persecutors  honest, 
conscientious  men  1  Take  any  twelve  iiKiuisitors :  six  of  them  shall  be 
angels  and  the  other  six'  scoundrels,  yet  they  will  all  agree  in  one  unani- 
mous verdict,  condemning  you  or  me  to  the  ilanies  for  not  believing  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  .  This  is  the  thing  to  be  avoided  hi/  all  means; 
and  not  to  lose  our  time' in  idle  discussions  about  the  amiablenoss  of  the 
characters  of  these  pious  exterminators,  nor  in  admiring  the  fineness  of  their 
countenances,  nor  the  picturesquS  effect  of  the  scenery  and  costumt. 
Charles  X.,  the  gay  and  gallant  Count  d'Ariois,  wears  a  hair  shirt,  is  fond 
of  partridge-shooting,  and  wanted  to  put  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  last  is  that  on  which  isssue  was  joined.  Let  him  go  where  he 
chooses,  with  a  handsome  pension ;  but  let  him  not  be  sent  back  again 
(as  he  was  once  before)  at  the  expense  of  milliuns  of  lives  !* 

*  Even  then  I  should  not  despair.  The  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days  wag  like  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  showed  plainly  that  liberty  too  has  a  spirit  of  life  in  it  • 
and  that  the  hatrrd  of  oppression  is  "  the  unqucnc.'iablc  flame"  the  worm  that  dies  not.'' 


ESSAY    VI. 

ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HOBBES.* 


In  the  following  Essays  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise. 
and  progress  of  modern  metaphysics,  to  state  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to 
the  present  day,  and  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. In  the  first  plac^  it  will  be  my  object  to  show  what  the  real  con- 
clusions of  the  most  celebrated  authors  were,  and  the  steps  by  which  they 
arrived  at  them :  to  trace  the  connexion  or  point  out  the  difference  be.tween 
their  several  systems,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into*  the  peculiar  bias  and  turn 
of  their  minds,  and  in  what  their  true  strength  or  weakness  lay.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  best  done  by  an  immediate  reference  to  their  works  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of  it,  or  whenever  their  mode  of  rea- 
soning is  not  soioose  and  desultory  as  to  render  the  quotation  of  particu- 
lar passages  a  useless  as  well  as  endless  labor.  In  the  History  of  English 
Philosophy,  of  which  I  published  a  prospectus  some  time  ago,  I  intended 
to  have  gone  regularly  through  with  all  the  writers  of  any  considerable  note 
who  fell  within  the  limits  of  my  plan,  and  to  have  given  a  detailed  analysis 
of  their  several  subjects  and  arguments.  But  this  would  lead,  to  much 
greater  length  and  minuteness  of  inquiry  than  seems  consistent  with  my 
present  object,  and  would  besides,  I  am  afraid,  prove  (what  Hobbes, 
speaking  of  these  subjects  in  general,  calls)  "but  dry  discourse."  To 
avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  I  shall  pass  over  all  those  writers  who  have 
not  been  distinguished  either  by  the  boldness  of  their  opinions  or  tlic  logi- 
cal precision  of  their  arguments.  Indeed  I  shall  confine  my  attention 
more' particularly  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous. by  de- 
viating from  the  beaten  track,  and  .who  have  stru-ck  out  some  original  dis- 
covery or  brilliant  paradox ;  whose  metaphysical  systems  trench  the  clos- 

*  The  following  Essays  form  part  of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  with  very  great 
effect  by  my  fatheT  at  the  Russell  Institution,  in  1813.  I  found  them  with  other  papers 
m  an  old  hamper  which  many  years  ago  he  stuffed  confusedly  full  of  MSS.  and  odd 
volumes  of  books,  and  left  in  the  care  of  some  lodging-house  people,  by  whom  it  was 
thrown  into  a  cellar,  so  da^np  tliat  even  the  covers  of  some  of  the  books  were  fast  moulder- 
ing when  I  first  looked  over  the  collection.  The  injury  to  the  MSS.  may  be  imagined. 
Some  of  the  lectures  indeed,  to  my  deep  regret,  are  altogether  ini.ssing,  ^urnt  probably, 
by  the  ignorant  people  of  the  house ;  and  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preparing 
those  w-lVich  remain  for  the  press.  They  are,  however,  most  valuable.— JVbtc  by  Iht 
Editor. 
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est  on  morality,  or  whose  speculations,  by  tlie  interest  as  well  as  novelty 
attached  to  tlioin,   have  become  topics  of  general  conversation. 

Secondly,  besides  stating  the  opinions  of  others,  one  principal  object 
which  I  shall  have  in  view  will  be  to  act  as  judge  or  umpire  between  tliom, 
to  distinguish,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  boundaries  of  true  and  false  philoso- 
phy, and  to  try  if  I  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  more  conforma- 
ble to  reason  and  experience,  and,  in  its  practical  results  at  least,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  than  the  one  which  has  been 
generally  received  by  the  most  knowing  persons  who  have  attended  to  such 
subjects  within  the  last  century  ;  I  mean  the  material  or  modern  philosophy, 
as  it  has  been  called.  According  to  this  philosophy,  as  I  understand  it,  all 
thought  is  to  be  resolved  into  sensation,  all  morality  into  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  all  action  into  mechanical  impulse.  These  three  propositions, 
taken  together,  embrace  almosi  everv  question  relating  to  the  human  mind, 
and  in  their  difierent  ramifications  and  intersections  form  a  net,  not  unlike 
that  used  by  the  enchanters  of  old,  which,  whosoever  has  once  thrown  over 
him,  will  find  all  his  efibrts  to  escape  vain,  and  his  attempts  to  reason  freely 
on  any  subject  in  which  his  own  nature  is  concerned,  batlled  and  con- 
founded in  every  direction. 

This  system,  which  first  rose  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Bacon,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  school-philosophy,  has  been  gradually  growing  up  to  its  pres- 
ent height  ever  since,  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word  ciperUnce, 
confining  it  to  alinowledge  of  things  without  us  ;  whereas  it  in  fact  includes 
all  knowledge  relating  to  objects  either  within  or  out  of  the  mind,  of  which 
wc  have  any  direct  or  positive  evidence.  We  only  know  that  we  ourselves 
exist,  the  most  certain  of  all  truths,  from  the  experience  of  what  passes 
within  ourselves.  Strictly  speaking,  all  other  facts  of  which  we  are  not 
immediately  conscious,  are  so  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense  only. 
Physical  experience  is  indeed  the  foundation  and  the  test  of  that  part  of 
philosophy  which  relates  to  physical  objects:  further,  physical  analogy  is 
the  only  rule  by  which  we  can  extend  and  apply  our  inmiediate  knowledge, 
or  infer  the  elTects  to  be  produced  by  the  difierent  objects  around  us.  But 
to  say  that  physical  experiment  is  either  the  test  or  source  or  guide  of  that 
other  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  our  internal  perceptions,  that  we 
are  to  look  to  external  nature  for  the  form,  the  substance,  the  color,  the 
very  life  and  being  of  whatever  exists  in  our  minds,  or  that  we  can  only 
infer  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  from  those  which 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  matter,  is  to  confound  two  things  entirely  dis- 
tinct. Our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena  from  consciousness,  reflec- 
tion, or  observation  of  their  correspondent  signs  in  others  is  the  true  basis 
of  metayhysical  inquiry,  as  the  knowledge  ol  fads,  commonly  so  called,  is 
the  only  solid  basis  of  natural  philosophy. 

To  say  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  operation?  of  matter  are 
in  reality  the  same,  so  that  we  may  always  make  the  ono  opponents  of  the 
other,  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute,  not  only  without  any  evidence, 
but  in  defiance  of  every  apperance  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Bacon  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  man,  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  that  have  adorned  this 
or  any  other  country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  active  spirit,  of  a 
most  fertile  geniu^,  of  vast  designs,  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  profound 
wisdom.  He  united  the  powers  of  imagination  and  understanding  in  a 
greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  writer.     He  was  one  of  the  strongest 
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instances  of  those  men,  who  by  the  rare  privilege  of  their  nature  are  at 
once  poets  and  philosophers,  and  see  equally  into  both  worlds.  The- 
school-raen  and  their  followers  attended  to  nothing  but  essences  and  spe- 
cies, to  labored  analyses  and  artificial  deductions.  They  seem  to  have 
alike  disregarded  both  kinds  of  experience,  that  relating  to  external  objects, 
and  that  relating  to  the  observation  of  our  own  internal  feelings.  From 
the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
to  guide  them  in  their  experimental  researches ;  and  intoxicated  with  the 
novelty  of  their  vain  distinctions,  taught  by  rote,  they  would  be  tempted  to 
despise  the  clearest  and  most  obvious  suggestions  of  their  own  minds. 
Subtile,  restless  and  self-sufficient,  they  thought  that  truth  was  only  made 
to  be  disputed  about,  and  existed  no  where  but  in  their  demonstrations  and 
syllogisms.  Hence  arose  their  "  logomachy" — their  everlasting  word- 
fights,  their  sharp  debates,  their  captious,  bootless  controversies. 

As  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  they  were  made  fierce  with  dark  keep- 
ing," signifying  that  their  angry  and  unintelligible  contests  with  one 
another  were  owing  to  their  not  having  any  distinct  objects  to  engage  their 
attention.  They  built  altogether  on  their  own  whims  and  fancies,  and 
buoyed  up  b}-  their  specific  levity,  they  mounted  in  their  airy  dispu- 
tations in  endless  flights  and  circles,  clamoring  like  birds  of  prey,  till  they 
equally  lost  sight  of  truth  and  nature.  This  great  man  therefore  intended 
an  essential  service  to  philosophy,  in  wishing  to  recall  the  attention  to 
facts  and  '  experience'  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and 
thus,  b}'  incorporating  the  abstract  with  the  concrete,  and  general  reason- 
ing with  individual  observation,  to  give  to  our  conclusions  that  solidity  and 
firmness  which  they  must  otherwise  always  want.  He  did  nothing  but 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  'experience,'  more  particularly  in  natural 
science ;  and  from  the  wider  field  that  is  open  to  it  there,  as  well  as  the 
prodigious  success  it  has  met  with,  this  latter  application  of  the  word,  in 
which  it  is  tantamount  to  physical  experiment,  has  so  far  engrossed  the 
whole  of  our  attention,  that  mind  has  for  a  good  while  past  been  in  some 
danger  of  being  overlaid  by  matter.  We  run  from  one  error  into  another  ; 
and  as  we  were  wrong  at  first,  so  in  altering  our  course,  we  have  turned 
about  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  despised  '  experience'  altogether 
before  ;  now  we  would  have  nothing  but  '  experience,'  and  that  of  the 
grossest  kind. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  gained  much  by  not  consulting  the  suggestions  of 
our  own  minds  in  questions  where  they  inform  us  of  nothing ;  namely,  in 
the  particular  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  we  have 
hastily  concluded,  reversing  the  rule,  that  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  also,  was  to  lay  aside  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciousness,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  deceitful  and  insufficient  guides, 
though  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  the  least  light 
upon  the  subject.  We  seem  to  have  resigned  the  natural  use  of  our 
understandings,  and  to  have  given  up  our  own  existence  as  a  nonentity. 
We  look  for  our  thoughts  and  the  distinguishing  properties  of  our  minds 
in  some  image  of  them  in  matter,  as  we  look  to  see  our  faces  in  a  glass. 
We  no  longer  decide  physical  problems  by  logical  dilemnas,  but  we  decide 
questions  of  logic  by  the  evidence  of  the  sensej.  Instead  of  putting  our 
reason  and  invention  to  the  rack  indifferently  on  all  questions,  whether  wo^ 
have  any  previous  knowledge  of  them  or  not,  we  have  adopted  the  easier 
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method  of  suspending  the  use  of  our  faculties  alto^etlier,  and  settling  tedious 
controversies  by  means  of  "  four  champions  fierce — hot,  cold,  moist  and 
dry,"  whij  with  a  few  more  of  the  retainers  and  hani^ers  on  of  matter, 
determine  all  ([uestions  relating  to  the  nature  of  n>an  and  the  limits  of  the 
human  understanding  very  learnedly.  That  which  we  seek  however, 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  by  which  we  think,  feel,  and 
act,  we  nuist  discover  in  the  mind  itself  or  not  at  all.  The  mind  has  laws, 
power*;,  and  principles  of  its  own,  and  is  not  the  mere  puppet  of  matter. 
This  general  bias  in  favor  of  mechanical  reasoning  and  physical  experi- 
ment, which  was  the  consequence  of  the  previous  total  neglect  of  them  in 
matters  where  they  wore  strictly  necessary,  was  strengthened  by  the  power- 
ful aid  of  Ilobbes,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  modern  philosophy. 
His  strong  mind  and  body  appear  to  have  resisted  all  impressions  but  those 
which  were  derived  from  the  downright  blows  of  matter:  all  his  ideas 
seemed  to  lie  like  substances  in  his  brain :  what  was  not  a  solid,  tangible, 
distinct,  palpable  object,  was  to  him  nothing.  The  external  image  pressed 
so  close  upon  his  mind  that  it  destroyed  the  power  of  consciousness,  and 
left  no  room  for  attention  to  any  thing  but  itself.  He  was  by  nature  a 
materialist.  Locke  assisted  irreatly  in  giving  popularity  to  the  same 
scheme,  as  well  by  espousing  many  of  Hobbes's  metaphysical  principles 
as  by  the  doubtful  resistance  which  he  made  to  the  rest.  And  it  has 
been  perfected  and  has  received  its  last  polish  and  roundness  in  the  hands 
of  some  French  philosophers,  as  Condillac  and  others.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Mr.  Locke  was  the  first  person  who,  in  his  '  Essay 
on  llic  Human  Understandini:;'  established  the  modern  metaphysical  sys- 
tem on  a  solid  and  immoveable  basis.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
system,  such  as  it  is,  existed  entire  in  all  its  general  principles  in  ilobbes 
before  him  ;  this  was  never  unef(uivocally  or  explicitly  avowed  by  the 
author  of  tlie  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.'  Locke  merely  en- 
deavored to  accommodate  Hobbes's  leading  principle  to  the  more  popular 
opinions  of  the  time ;  and  all  that  succeeding  writers  have  done  to  improve 
upon  his  system,  and  clear  it  of  inconsistent  and  extraneous  matter,  has 
only  tended  to  reduce  it  back  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  in  which  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Hobbes.  The  Immediate  and  professed  object  of  both 
these  writers  is  indeed  the  same,  namely,  to  account  for  our  ideas  and  the 
tormation  of  the  human  understanding  from  sensible  impressions.  But  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  Mr.  Locke  has  deviated  widely  and  at  almost 
every  step  from  his  predecessor.  This  diflerencc  would  almost  unavoida- 
l)ly  arise  from  the  natural  character  of  their  minds,  which  were  the  most 
opposite  conceivable.  Hobbes  had  the  utmost  reliance  on  himself,  and 
was  impatient  of  the  least  doubt  or  contradiction.  He  saw  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  system.  He  is  always  therefore  on  firm  ground, 
and  never  once  swerves  from  his  object.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  remove 
objections,  or  soften  consequences.  Granting  his  first  principle,  all  the 
rest  follows  of  course.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  stern  confi- 
dence with  which  he  stands  alone  in  the  world  of  his  own  opinions, 
regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  and  conscious  that  he  is  the  founder  of 
a  new  race  of  thinkers. 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man,  who  without  the  same  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  thought  had  a  greater  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  was  of  a  much  more  cautious  and  circumspect  turn  of  mind.    He  could 
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not  but  meet  with  many  things  in  the  peremptory  assertions  of  Hobbes 
that  must  make  him  pause,  that  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  to  an  at- 
tentive observation  of  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  would  equally 
shock  the  prevailing  notions  both  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.     He  was 
therefore  led  to  consider  the  different  objections  to  the  system  which  had 
been  left  unanswered  and  unnoticed,  to  make  a  compromise  between  the 
received  doctrines,  and  the  violent  paradoxes  contained  in  tlie  '  Leviathan' 
and  the  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;'  or  to  admit  these  last  with  so  many 
qualifications,   with   so   much  circumlocution  and  preparation,  and  after 
such  an  appearance  of  the  most  mature  and  candid  examination,  and  of 
willingness  to  be  convinced  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  offensive   and  harsh  effect  which  accompanies  the   abrupt  dogma- 
tism of  the  original  author.     It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  the  opinions  of 
Hobbes  should  undergo  this  sort  of  metamorphosis  before  they  could  gain  a 
hearing :  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  must  be  blunted  and  refracted  by 
passing  through  some  denser  medium  in  order  to  be  borne  by  common  eyes. 
So  sheathed  and  softened,  their  sharp,  unpleasant  points  taken  off,  his  doc- 
trines  almost   immediately  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  became 
popular.     The  general  principle  being  once  est;  blished  without  its  parti- 
cular consequences,  and  the  public  mind  assured,  it  was  soon  found  an  easy 
task  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  INIr.  Locke's  reasoning  in  many  re- 
spects, and  to  give  a  more  decided  tone  to  his  philosophical  system.  Berke- 
ley was  one  of  the  first  who  tried  the  experiment  of  pushing  his  principles 
into  the  verge  of  paradox  on  the  question  of  abstract  ideas,  which  he  has 
done  with  admirable  dexterity  and  clearness,  but  without  going  beyond  the 
explicitness  of  Hobbes  on  the  same  question.     Subsequent  writers  added 
different  chapters  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Essay,  which,  with  scarce- 
Iv  a  single  exeeption,  may  be  found  essentially  comprised  in  that  institute 
and  digest  of  modern  philosophy,  our  author's  '  Leviathan.' 

In  thus  giving  the  praise  of  originality  and  force  of  mind  to  Hobbes,  and 
regarding  Locke  merely  as  his  follower,  I  may  be  thought  to  venture  on 
dangerous  ground,  or  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  on  a  reputation  which  is  dear 
to  every  lover  of  truth.  But  if  something  is  due  to  fame,  something  is  also 
due  to  justice.  I  confess,  however,  that  having  brought  this  charge  against 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  I  am  bound  to'  make  it  good  in 
the  fullest  manner;  otherwise,  I  shall  be   inexcusable. 

What  I  therefore  propose  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  Essay  is  to 
show  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not  really  the  founder  of  the  modern  system  of 
philosophy  as  it  respects  the  human  mind ;  and  I  shall  think  that  I  have 
sufficiently  established  this  point,  if  I  can  make  it  appear,  both  that  the 
principle  itself  on  which  that  system  rests,  and  all  the  striking  consequen- 
ces which  have  been  deduced  from  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  more  clearly,  decidedly,  and  forcibly  expressed  than  they  are  in 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  understanding.'  When  I  speak  of  the  principle 
of  the  modern  metaphysical  system,  I  mean  the  assumption  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intellect  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  impulses  existing  in 
matter,  or  that  all  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  various  modifications  of  the  original  impressions  of 
things  on  a  being  endued  with  sensation  or  simple  perception.  This  sys- 
tem considers  ideas  merely  as  they  are  caused  by  external  objects,  acting 
on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  tries  to  account  for  them  on  that  hypothesis 
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solely.  It  is  upon  this  principle  of  excluding  the  understandinir  as  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  ur  power  from  all  share  in  its  own  operations,  that  the  wliole 
of  Hobbe's  reasoning  proceeds.     Let  us  see  wiiat  he  makes  of  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  '  Leviathan,' entitled  "  Of  Man,"  begins  in  this 
manner : 

Chapter  L — Of  Sensu. — "  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man,  I  will 
consider  them,  first  singly,  and  afterwards  in  train,  or  dependence  upon  one 
another.  Singly,  they  are  every  one  a  representation  or  appearance  of 
some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  us  ;  which  is  conimonly 
called  an  object :  Which  object  workcth  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts 
of  man's  body ;  and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of  ap- 
pearances. 

*•  The  Original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense  :  For  there  is 
no  concei)tion  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts, 
been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived  from  that 
original. 

"  The  cause  of  sense  is  the  external  body  or  object  which  pressctli  the 
organ  proper  to  eacli  sense,  either  immediately  as  in  the  taste  and  touch  or 
mediately  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling :  which  pressure  by  the 
mediation  of  nerves,  and  other  strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  con- 
tinued inwards  to  the  Brain  and  Heart,  causeth  there  a  resistance  or  coun- 
ter-pressure, or  endeavor  of  the  heart  to  deliver  itself :  which  endeavor, 
because  outward,  seemeth  to  bo  some  matter  without.  And  this  seeming 
or  fancy  is  that  which  men  call  scnSe  :  and  consisteth  to  the  eye,  in  a  light 
or  color  figured;  to  the  .ear,  in  a  sound;  to  the  nostril,  in  an  odor;  to 
the  tongue  and  palate,  in  a  savor,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body  in  heat,  cold, 
hardness,  softness,  and  such  other  qualities,  as  we  discern  by  feeling.  AH 
which  qualities  called  sensible  are  in  the  object  that  causeth  tli^  but  so 
many  several  motions  of  the  matter  by  which  it  presseth  our  organs  di- 
versely. Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed  are  they  any  thing  else  but  /li- 
vers motions  ;  for  motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  their  ap- 
pearance to  us  is  fancy,  the  same  waking  as  dreaming.  And  as  pressing, 
rubbing,  or  striking  the  eye  maketh  us  fancy  a  light,  and  pressing  the  ear 
produceth  a  din,  so  do  the  bodies  also  wc  see  or  hear  produce  the  same 
by  their  strong,  though  unobserved  action.  For  if  those  colors  and  sounds 
were  in  the  bodies  or  objects  that  cause  them,  they  could  not  be  severed 
from  them,  as  by  glasses  and  in  echoes  by  reflection  we  see  they  are  : 
where  we  know  the  thing  we  see  is  in  one  place,  the  appearance  in  another, 
and  though  at  some  certain  distance,  the  real  and  very  object  seems  in- 
vested with  the  fancy  it  begets  in  us  ;  yet  still  the  object  is  one  thing,  the 
image  or  fancy  is  anotiier.  So  that  sense  in  all  cases  is  nothing  else  but 
original  fancy  ;  caused,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  pressure,  that  is,  by  the  mo- 
lion  of  external  things  upon  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  thereunto  or- 
dained. 

"  But  the  Philosophy-schools,  through  all  the  universities  of  Christen- 
dom, grounded  upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach  another  doctrine  ; 
and  say,  For  the  cause  of  vision,  that  the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth  on  every 
side  a  visible  species,  (in  English)  a  visible  show,  apparitiiii,  aspect,  or 
being  seen ;  the  receivinsf  whereof  into  the  eye,  is  seeing.  And  for  the 
cause  of  hearing,  that  the  thing  lieard  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species, 
that  is,  an  audible  aspect,  or  audible  being  seen;  which  entering  at  the 
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ear,  maketh  hearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  o{  understanding  also,  they  say 
the  thing  understood  sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is  an  intel- 
ligible being  seen  ;  which  coming  into  the  understanding,  makes  us  un- 
derstand. I  say  not  this  as  disaj)proving  the  use  of  universities:  but  be- 
cause I  ara  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  commonwealth,  I  must 
let  you  see  on  all  occasions  by  the  way,  what  things  would  be  amended  in 
them  ;  amongst  which  the  frequency  of  insignificant  speech  is  one." — 
Leviathan,  p.  4. 

Thus  far  our  author.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  account  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  Berkeley's  ideal  system,  though  he  does  not  seem  any  where 
to  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  that  doctrine.  He  has  entered  more  at 
large  into  this  point  in  the  '  Discourse  of  Human  Nature,'  published  in 
1640,  ten  years  before  the  '  Leviathan' ;  and  as  the  subject  is  curious,  and 
treated  in  a  very  decisive  way,  I  will  quote  the  concluding  passage,  which 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  rest. 

"  As  color  is  not  inherent  in  the  object,  but  an  eflect  thereof  upon  us, 
caused  by  such  motion  in  the  object  as  hath  been  described  ;  so  neither  is 
sound  in  the  thing  we  hear,  but  in  ourselves.  One  manifest  sign  thereof 
is,  that  as  a  man  may  see,  so  also  he  may  hear  double  or  treble,  by  multi- 
plication of  echoes,  which  echoes  are  sounds  as  well  as  the  orisrinal,  and 
not  being  in  one  and  the  same  place,  cannot  be  inherent  in  the  body  that 
maketh  them.  And  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  it  is  apparent 
enpugh  that  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  same  thing  are  not  the  same  to  eve- 
ry man,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the  tlnng  smelt  or  tasted,  but  in  the  men. 
So  likewise  the  heat  we  feel  from  the  fire  is  manifestly  in  us,  and  is  quite 
difterent  from  the  heat  which  is  in  the  fire,  for  our  heat  is  pleasure  or  pain, 
accordii;g  as  it  is  great  or  moderate  ;  but  in  the  coal  there  is  no  such  thing. 
By  this  the  fourth  and  last  proposition  is  proved  ;  viz.  That  as  in  vision,  so 
also  in  cOTiceptions  that  arise  from  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inher- 
ence is  not  in  the  object,  but  in  the  sentient.  And  from  hence  also  it  follow 
etii  that  whatsoever  accidents  or  qualities  our  senses  make  us  think  there  be 
in  the  world,  they  be  not  there,  but  are  seeming  and  apparitions  only  :  the 
thing  that  really  are  in  the  world  without  us,  are  those  motions  by  which 
these  seemiugs  are  caused.  And  this  is  the  great  deception  of  sense,  which 
also  is  to  be  by  sense  corrected  :  for  a  sense  telleth  me  when  I  see  directly, 
that  the  color  seemeth  to  be  in  the  object ;  so  also  sense  telleth  me  when 
I  see  by  reflection,  that  color  is  not  in  the  object." — Human  Nature, 
chap,  ii,  p.  9. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  '  Leviathan'  contains  an  account  of  the  man- 
jier  in  which  our  ideas  are  generated,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tliat  when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  lie  still 
for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that  when  a  thing  is  in 
jnotion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewhat  else  slay  it,  though 
the  reason  be  the  same  (namely,  that  nothing  can  change  itself)  is  not  so 
easily  assented  to.  For  men  measure  not  only  other  men,  but  all  other 
things  by  themselves  ;  and  because  they  find  themselves  subject  after  mo- 
xion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing  else  grows  weary  of  motion, 
and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord  ;  little  considering  whether  it  be  not 
some  other  motion  wherein  that  desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves  con- 
sisteth.  From  hence  it  is,  that  the  Schools  say,  heavy  bodies  fall  down- 
ward out  of  au  appetite  to  rest,  and  to  conserve  their  nature  in  that  place 
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which  is  most  proper  for  them  :  ascribing  appetite  and  knowlcdpe  of  what 
is  good  for  their  conservation  (which  is  more  than  man  has)  to  things  in- 
animate, absurdly. 

"  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  movcth  (unless  somthing  else  hinder 
it)  eternallv  ;  and  wliatsoever  hindcroth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in 
tihie  and  by  degrees  quite  extin<^uisii  it.  And  as  we  see  in  the  water, 
thougli  the  wind  cease,  the  waters  give  not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time 
Jifter;  so  also  it  happcneth  in  that  motion  which  is  made  in  the  internal 
parts  of  a  man  then,  when  he  sees,  hears,  ».Scc.  For  after  the  object  is  re- 
moved, or  the  eye  shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though 
more  obscure  than  when  wo  see  it.  And  this  is  it  the  Latins  call  ivwgi- 
nation,  from  the  image  made  in  seeing;  and  apply  iho  same,  though  im- 
properly, to  all  the  other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it  fancy  ;  which 
s-ignifies  appearance,  and  is  as  proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another.  Ima- 
gination is  therefore  nothing  but  (Ircaying  sense  ;  and  is  found  in  man  and 
many  other  living  creatures,  as  well  sleeping  as^waking. 

"  Tho  decay  of  sense  in  men  waking  is  an  obscuring  of  it  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  light  of  the  sun  obscuretli  tiie  light  of  the  stars,  which  stars  do  no 
less  exercise  their  virtue  by  which  they  are  visible  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night.  But  because  amonirst  njanv  strokes,  which  our  eyes,  cars,  and  other 
organs  receive  from  external  bodies,  the  predominajit  only  is  sensible, 
therefore  the  light  of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  afl'ected  with 
the  action  of  the  stars.  And  any  object  being  removed  from  our  eyes, 
though  the  impression  it  made  in  us  remain  :  yet  other  objects  mon;  present 
succeeding,  and  working  on  us,  the  imafrination  of  the  past  is  obscured, 
and  made  weak  ;  as  the  voice  of  a  man  is  in  the  noise  of  the  day.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight  or  sense  of 
atiy  objects  the  weaker  is  the  imagination.  For  tho  continual  change  of 
man's  body  destroys  in  time  the  parts  which  in  sense  were  moved :  so  that 
distance  of  time  and  of  place  hath  one  and  the  same  eflect  in  us.  For  as 
at  a  great  distance  of  j)lace,  that  which  wo  look  at  appears  dim,  and  with- 
out distinction  of  the  smaller  parts,  and  as  voices  grow  weak  and  inarticu- 
late, so  also  after  great  distance  of  time,  our  imagination  of  tho  past  is 
weak;  and  we  lose  (for  example)  of  cities  wo  have  seen  many  particular 
streets,  and  of  actions,  many  j)articular  circumstances.  This  decaying 
sense,  when  we  would  express  the  thing  itself  (I  mean  fancy  itself)  we  call 
Imagination,  as  I  said  before  :  but  when  wo  would  express  tho  decay,  and 
signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old  and  past,  it  is  called  Memory.  So  that 
imaginatioji  and  memory  are  but  one  thing  which  for  divers  considerations 
hath  divers  .names.  JNIuch  memory  or  memory  of  many  things  is  called 
Experience.  • 

"Again,  imagination  being  only  of  those  things  which  have  been  for- 
merly perceived  by  sense,  either  all  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several  times, 
the  former  (which  is  the  imagininif  the  wliolc  object  as  it  was  presented 
to  tho  sense)  is  simple  imagination  ;  as  when  one  imagineth  a  man  or  horse 
which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is  compounded,  as  when  from  Uie 
^ight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at  another,  we  conceive  in  our 
mind  a  centaur.  80  when  a  man  compoundeth  the  image  of  his  own  per- 
son with  the  image  of  the  actions  of  another  man  ;  as  when  a  man  con- 
ceives himself  a  Hercules  or  an  Alexander  (which  happcneth  often  to  them. 
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wliich  are  much  taken  with  the  reading  of  Romaunts)  it  is  a  compound 
imagination,  and  properly  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind. 

"  There  be  also  other  imaginations  that  rise  in  man,  (though  waking) 
from  the  great  impression  made  in  sense  :  as  from  gazing  upon  the  sun,  the 
impression  leaves  an  image  of  the  sun  before  our  eyes  a  long  time  after; 
and  from  being  long  and  vehemently  attent  upon  geometrical  figures,  a 
man  shall  in  the  dark,  though  awake,  have  the  image  of  lines  and  angles 
before  his  eyes  :  which  kind  of  fancy  hath  no  particular  name  :  as  being  a 
thing  that  doth  not  commonly  fall  into  men's  discourse. 

"  The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep  are  those  we  call  dreams  :  and 
these  also  (as  all  other  imaginations)  have  been  before,  either  totally  or  by 
parcels  in  the  sense,  and  because  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  neces- 
sary organs  of  sense,  are  so  benumbed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to  be  moved 
by  the  action  of  external  objects,  there  can  happen  in  sleep  no  imagina- 
tion; and  therefore  no  dream  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation  of  the 
inward  parts  of  man's  body ;  which  inward  parts,  for  the  connexion  they 
have  with  the  brain  and  other  organs,  when  they  be  distempered,  do  keep 
:he  same  in  motion ;  whereby  the  imaginations  there  iormerly  made,  ap- 
pear as  if  a  man  were  waking  ;  saving  that  the  organs  of  sense  being  now 
oenumbed,  so  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master  and  obscure 
them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  dream  must  needs  be  more  clear 
in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  our  waking  thoughts.     And  hence  it  cometh 
to  pass,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible,  to  dis- 
tineuis-h  exactly  between  sense  and  dreaming.     For  my  part,  when  I  con- 
sider that  in  dreams  I  do  not  often,  nor  constantly  think  of  the  same  per- 
sons, places,  subjects,  and  actions  that  I  do  waking  ;  nor  remember  so  long 
a  train  of  coherent  thoughts  dreaming,  as  at  other  times  ;  and  because 
waking  I  often  observe  the  absurdity  of  dreams,  but  never  dream  of  the 
absurdities  of  my  waking  thoughts, — I  am  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake, 
I  know  I  dream  not ;  though  when  I  dream,  I  think  myself  awake." — 
Leviathan,  pp.  4,  5,  6. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  chapter  is  remarkable. 
"  The  imagination  that  is  raised  in  man,  or  any  other  creature  endued 
with  the  faculty  of  imagining,  by  words  or  other  voluntary  signs,  is  that 
we  generally  call  Understanding  :■  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast.    For 
a  dog  by  custom  will  understand  the  call  or  rating  of  his  master,  and  so 
will  many  other  beasts.     That  understanding  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  is 
the  understanding  not  only  his  will,  but  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by 
the  sequel  and  contexture  of  the  names  of  things  into  affirmations,  nega- 
tions, and  other  forms  of  speech  ;  and  of  this  kind  of  understanding  I  shall 
speak  hereafter." — page  8. 

As  in  the  two  first  chapters  Mr.  Hobbes  endeavors  to  show  that  all  our 
thoughts,  considered  singly  or  in  themselves,  have  their  origin  in  sensa- 
tion, so  in  the  next  chapter,  he  resolves  all  their  combinations  or  connex- 
ions one  with  another  into  the  principle  of  association,  or  the  coexistence 
of  their  sensible  impressions. 

"  By  consequence  or  train  of  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  I  understand  that 
succession  of  one  thought  to  another,  which  is  called  (to  distinguish  it  from 
discourse  in  words)  mental  discourse.'''' 

"  When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever,  his  next  thought  after 
it  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it  seems  to  be.   Not  every  thought  to  every 
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t'Wought  succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination,  whereof 
wc  have  not  formerh'  had  sense  in  whole  or  in  parts  ;  so  wo  have  no  tran- 
sition from  one  imagination  to  another,  whereof  wc  never  had  tlio  lilve  be- 
fore in  our  senses.  TJie  reason  whereof  is  this.  Ail  fancies  arc  motions 
within  us,  reliques  of  tliose  made  in  sense  :  and  those  motions  that  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  sense,  continue  also  together  after  sense  :  inso- 
much as  the  former  coming  a<;ain  to  take  place,  and  be  pre(|,ominant,  the 
latter  followeth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner,  as 
water  uj)on  a  plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided 
by  the  fmger.  liut  because  in  sense  to  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived, 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it  comes  to  pass  in 
time,  that  in  the  imagining  of  any  thing,  there  is  no  certainty  what  we  shall 
imagine  next.  Only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be  something  that  succeeded 
the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another." — page  9. 

The  comprehension  and  precision  with  which  the  law  of  association  i> 
here  unfolded  as  the  key  to  every  movement  of  the  mind,  and  as  regula- 
ting every  wandering  thought,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Hartley,  who  certainly,  understood  more  of  the  power  of  as- 
sociation than  any  other  man,  has  added  nothing  to  this  short  passage,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  succession  of  ideas.  He  has  indeed  extended  its  ap- 
plication in  unravelling  the  fine  web  of  our  affections  and  feelings,  by 
showing  how  one  idea  transfers  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  to  others 
associated  with  it,  which  is  not  here  noticed.  Whether  this  principle  really 
has  all  the  extent  and  efficacy  ascr'bed  to  it  by  either  of  these  writers  will 
Ijo  made  the  subject  of  future  inquiry.  How  well  bur  author  understood 
the  question,  and  iiow  much  it  had  assumed  a  consistent  and  systematic 
form  in  his  n)ind  will  appear  from  the  instances  he  brings  in  illustration  of 
this  intricate  and  at  tiie  time  almost  unthought-of  subject. 

"  The  train  of  thoughts  or  mental  discourse  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first 
is  unguided,  without  design  and  inconstant  ;  wherein  there  is  no  passion- 
no  thought  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  itself  as  the  end  and 
scope  of  some  desire  or  other  passion  ;  in  which  case  the  the^ights  are  said 
fo  wander  and  seem  impertinent  one  to  another  as  in  a  dream.  Such  are 
commonly  the  thoughts  of  men,  that  are  not  only  without  company,  but 
also  without  care  of  any  thing :  though  even  then  their  thoughts  are  as 
busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without  harmony,  as  the  sound  which  a  lute 
out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any  man,  or  in  tune  to  one  that  could  not  play. 
And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  ofttinfcs  perceive 
the  way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another.  For  in  a 
discourse  ofour  present  civil  war,  wiiat  could  seem  more  impertinent  than 
to  ask  (as  one  did)  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  Yet  tlic  co- 
herence to  me  was  manifest  enough.  For  the  thoughts  of  tlic  war  intro- 
duced the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies  ;  the  thought 
of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ  ;  and  that 
again  the  thought  of  the  thirty  pence,  which  was  the  price  of  tliut  treason  : 
:ind  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious  question  ;  and  all  tliis  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time;   for  thought  is  quick. 

"  The  second"  [that  is  the  second  sort  of  association]  "  is  more  con- 
stant, as  being  regulated  by  some  desire,  and  design.  For  the  impression 
made  by  such  things  as  we  desire  or  fear,  is  stronir  and  permanent,  or,  it 
it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick  return  ;  so  strontr  it  is  sometimes  as  to  hinder 

1.0  • 
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and  break  our  sleep.  From  desire  ariseth  the  thought  of  some  means  we 
have  seen  produce  the  like  of  what  we  aim  at :  and  from  the  thought  of 
that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that  mean,  and  so  continually  till  we  come  to 
some  beginning  within  our  own  power." 

He  adds, — "  This  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds :  one, 
when  of  an  effect  imagined,  we  seek  the  causes  or  means  that  produce  it ; 
and  this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is  when  imagining  any 
thing  whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects  that  can  by  it  be  pro- 
duced :  that  is  to  say,  we  imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it  when  we  have 
it.  Of  which  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign  but  in  man  only  ;  for 
this  is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature  of  any  living  creature  that 
has  no  other  passion  but  sensual,  such  as  are  hunger,  thirst,  lust,  and 
anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the  mind  when  it  is  governed  by  design, 
is  nothing  but  seeking  or  the  faculty  of  invention,  which  the  Latins  call 
sagacitas  and  solertia,  a  finding  out  of  the  causes  of  some  effect,  present 
or  past ;  or  of  the  effects  of  some  present  or  past  cause.  Sometimes  a 
man  desires  to  know  the  event  of  an  action  ;  and  then  he  thinketh  of  some 
like  action  past,  and  the  events  thereof  one  after  another ;  supposing  like 
events  will  follow  like  actions.  As  he  that  foi'esees  what  will  become  of 
a  criminal,  re-cons  what  he  has  seen  follow  on  the  like  crime  before ;  ha- 
ving this  order  of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the  officer,  the  prison,  the  judge,  and 
t^ie  gallows,  which  kind  of  thoughts  is  called  foresight,  and  prudence,  or 
providence  ;  and  sometimes  wisdom  ;  though  such  conjecture,  through  the 
difficulty  of  observing  all  circumstances,  be  very  fallacious.  But  this  is 
certain ;  by  how  much  one  man  has  more  experience  of  things  past  than 
another ;  by  so  much  also  he  is  more  prudent ;  and  his  expectations  the 
seldomer  fail  him.  The  present  only  has  a  being  in  nature  ;  things  past 
have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but  things  to  come  have  no  being  at  all  ; 
the  future  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  applying  the  sequels  of  actions 
past  to  the  actions  that  are  present ;  which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by 
him  that  has  most  experience  ;  but  not  with  certainty  enough,  and  though 
it  be  called  pmdence  when  the  event  answereth  our  expectation,  yet  in  its 
own  nature  it  is  but  presumption  ;  for  the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which 
is  providence,  belongs  only  to  him  by  whose  will  they  are  to  come  :  from 
him  only,  and  supernaturally,  proceeds  prophecy.  The  best  prophet 
naturally  is  the  best  guesser  ;  and  the  best  guesser,  he  that  is  most  versed 
and  studied  Jn  the  matters  he  guesses  at ;  for  he  hath  most  signs  to  guess 
by." — page  10. 

After  this  account  he  immediately  adds, — 

"  There  is  no  otlier  act -of  man's  mind  that  I  can  remember,  naturally 
planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need  no  other  thing  to  the  exercise  of  it  but  to  be 
born  a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of  his  five  senses.  Those  other  facul- 
ties, of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  b}',  and  which  seem  proper  to  man 
only,  are  acquired,  and  increased  by  study  and  industry  ;  and  of  most  men 
learned  by  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  proceed  all  from  the  invention 
of  words  and  speech  ;  for  besides  sense  and  thoughts,  and  the  train  of 
thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has  no  other  motion,  thougli  by  the  help  of 
speech  and  method,  the  same  facnlties  may  be  improved  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  distin<:uish  men  from  all  other  living  creatures." — page  11. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  in  v.hich  the' author  treats  of  the  limits 
of  the  imagination  is  too  important,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  too 
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many  speculations,  to  be  passed  over.  "  Whatsoever  wo  imagine  is  finite. 
Therefore  there  is  no  idea,  or  conception  of  any  thing  we  call  infinite. 
No  man  can  have  in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude  ;  nor  conceivo 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force,  or  infinite  power.  When 
we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  only,  tiiat  we  are  not  ahle  to  con- 
ceive the  ends  and  hounds  of  the  thing  named ;  having  no  conception  of 
the  thing,  but  of  our  own  inability  :  and  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used, 
not  to  make  us  conceive  him  (for  he  is  incomprehensible  and  his  greatness 
and  power  are  inconceivable)  but  that  we  may  honor  him.  And  because 
whatsoever  we  conceive  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at 
once,  or  by  parts,  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing  any  thing,  not 
subject  to  sense. 

No  man,  therefore,  can  conceive  any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in 
some  place,  and  indued  with  some  determinate  magnitude,  and  which  may 
be  divided  into  parts  ;  not  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place,  and  all  in 
another  place  at  tlie  same  time  ;  nor  that  two  or  more  things  can  lie  in 
one  and  the  same  place  at  once :  for  none  of  these  things  over  have,  nor 
can  be  incident  to  sense  ;  but  are  absurd  speeches,  taken  upon  credit  (with- 
out any  signification  at  all,)  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived,  or 
deceiving  schoolmen." — page  11. 

By  the  extracts  wliich  I  shall  next  borrow  from  his  account  of  language 
and  reasoning,  it  will  appear  tiiat  our  author  not  only  threw  out  the  first 
hints  of  the  modern  system,  which  reduces  all  reasoning  and  understand- 
ing to  the  mechanism  of  language,  but  that  by  a  very  high  kind  of  abstrac- 
tion, he  carried  it  to  perfection  at  once.  The  whole  race  of  plodding 
commentators,  or  dashing  paradox-mongers  since  his  time  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  step  beyond  him.  I  shall  give  this  part  somewhat  at  large,  both 
because  the  question  is  intricate  in  itself,  and  as  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  Iws  general  mode  of  writing,  in  which  dry  sarcasm,  keen  observation, 
extensive  thought,  and  the  most  rigid  logic  conveyed  in  a  concise  and 
masterly  style,  are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  object. 

"  The  invention  of  printing,"  he  says,  "  though  ingenious  compared  with 
tlie  invention  of  letters  is  no  great  matter.  liut  who  was  tlie  first  that 
found  the  use  of  letters,  is  not  known.  He  that  first  brought  them  into 
Greece,  men  say,  was  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Pha-nicia.  A 
profitable  invention  for  continuing  the  memory  of  time  j)ast,  and  the  con- 
junction of  mankind,  dispersra  into  so  many  and  distant  regions  of  the 
earth;  and  withal  diflicult,  as  proceeding  from  a  watchful  observation  of 
the  divers  motions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  and  other  organs  of  speech, 
whereby  to  make  as  many  difi'erences  of  characters  to  remember  them  ; 
but  the  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  other,  was  that  of  speech, 
consisting  of  names  or  appellations,  and  their  connections  ;  whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts,  recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also  declare 
them  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation;  without  which 
there  had  been  amongst  men,  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor 
contract,  nor  peace,  no  more  than  amongst  lions,  bears  and  wolves.  The 
first  author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  instructed  Adam  iiow  to  name 
such  creatures  as  he  presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  scripture  goelh  no 
farther  in  this  matter.  But  this  was  sutlicient  to  direct  him  to  add  more 
names  as  the  experience  and  use  of  the  creatures  should  give  liijn  occa- 
sion;  ajid  to  join  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as  to  make   himself 
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understood,  and  so  by  succession  of  time,  so  much  language  might  be  got- 
ten, as  he  had  found  use  for ;  though  not  so  copious  as  an  orator  or  plii- 
losopher  has  need  of:  for  I  do  not  find  any  thinsr  in  the  scripture,  out  of 
which,  directly  or  by  consequence  can  be  gathered,  that  Adam  was  taught 
the  names  of  all  figures,  numbers,  measures,  colors,  sounds,  fancies,  rela- 
tions; much  less  the  names  of  words  and  speech,  as,  general,  special,  afiirma- 
tive,  negative,  interrogative,  optative,  infinitive,  all  which  are  useful ;  and 
least  of  all,  of  entity,  intentionality,  quiddity,  and  other  insignificant  words 
of  the  school. 

"  The  manner  how  speech  serveth  to  the  remembrance  of  the  conse- 
quence of  causes  and  eflfects,  consisteth  in  the  imposing  of  names,  and  the 
connexion  of  them.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  singular  to  one  only 
thing;  as  Peter,  John,  this  man,  this  tree:  and  some  are  common  to 
many  things;  man,  horse,  tree;  every  of  which  though  but  one  name,  is 
nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  particular  things ;  in  respect  of  all  which 
Together,  it  is  called  an  universal ;  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  uni- 
versal but  names;  for  the  things  named  are  every  one  of  them  individual 
and  singular.  One  universal  name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their 
similitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  accident:  and  whereas  a  proper  name 
bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  uuiversals  recal  any  one  of  those  many- 
By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some  of  stricter  signification, 
we  turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind, 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations. 

For  example:  a  man  that  hatli  no  use  of  speech  at  all,  that  is  born  and 
remains  perfectly  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triansle,  and 
by  it  two  right  angles  (such  as  are  the  corners  of  a  square  figure,)  he  may 
by  meditation  compare  and  find,  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle  are 
equal  to  those  two  right  angles  that  stand  by  it :  but  if  another  triangle 
be  shown  him  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot  know  without, 
a  new  labor,  whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also  be  equal  to  the  same. 
But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  observes  that  such  equality 
was  consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particulai 
thing  in  his  .triangle  but  only  to  this,  that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the 
angles  three,  and  that  was  all  for  whicli  he  named  it  a  triangle, will  baldly 
conclude  univei-sally  that  such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatso- 
ever, and  register  his  invention  in  these  general  terms  :  every  triangle 
hath  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  anglS;.  And  thus  the  consequence 
found  in  one  particular,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remembered  as  an 
universal  rule;  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place;  de- 
livers us  from  all  labor  of  the  mind,  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that  which 
was  found  true  here,  and  now,  to  be  true  in  all  times  and  places.  But 
the  use  of  words  in  registering  our  thoughts,  is  in  nothing  so  evident  as  in 
numbering.  A  natural  fool  that  could  never  learn  by  heart  the  order  of 
numeral  words,  as  07ie,  two,  and  three,  may  observe  every  stroke  of  the 
clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  say  one,  one  ;  but  can  never  know  what  hour  it 
strikes.  And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when  those  names  of  numbers 
were  not  in  use,  and  men  were  fain  to  apply  their  fingers  of  one  or  both 
hands  to  those  things  they  desire  to  keep  account  of;  and  that  thence  it 
proceeds,  that  now  our  numeral  words  are  but  ten,  in  any  nation,  and  in 
some  but  five,  and  then  they  begin  again.  And  Ifc  that  can  tell  ten,  if  he 
recite  them  out  of  order,  will  lose  himself,  and  not  know  when  he  hath. 
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done:  much  less  will  ho  be  able  to  add,  and  substract,  and  perform  al! 
other  operations  of  arithmetic.  So  that  without  words  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reckoning  of  numbers  ;  nmcii  less  of  magnitudes,  of  swiftness,  of 
force,  and  other  things,  the  reckoiiinc;  whereof  is  necessary  to  the  being, 
or  well-being  of  mankind." — Leviathan^  chap,  iv.,  pp.  12,  14. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  ©ccurs  in  the  'Discourse  of  Human  Na- 
ture,' with  some  variation  in  the  expression. 

"  By  the  advantage  of  names  it  is  that  we  are  capable  of  science,  which 
boasts  for  want  of  tliem  are  not  ;  nor  man,  without  the  use  of  them  ;  for 
as  a  beast  misseth  not  one  or  iwo  out  of  her  many  young  ones,  for  want 
of  those  names  or  order,  o«e,  two,  and  three,  and  which  we  call  numher  ; 
so  neither  would  a  man  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  those  words  of 
number,  known  how  many  pieces  of  money  or  other  things  lie  before  him. 
.Seeing  there  be  many  conceptions  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  for 
every  conception  we  give  it  a  several  name,  it  followeth  that  for  one  and 
the  same  thing,  we  have  many  names  or  attributes ;  as  to  the  same  man 
we  give  the  appellations  oi just,  ruliant,  strorii^^,  comeli/,  ^"c.  And  aeain, 
because  from  divers  things  we  receive  like  conceptions,  many  things  must 
needs  have  the  same  appellations  :  as  to  all  things  we  see  we  give  the  name 
of  visible.  Those  names  we  give  to  many,  are  called  universal  to  them 
all :  as  the  name  of  man  to  every  particular  of  mankind.  Such  appella- 
tions as  we  give  to  one  only  thini:,  we  call  individual,  or  singular  ;  as 
Socrates  and  other  proper  names,  or  by  circumlocution,  He  that  writ  the 
Iliads,  for  Homer. 

"  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that 
men  think  the  ?/tj//^s  are  themselves  universal :  and  so  seriously  contend 
that  besides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have 
been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  tiiere  is  yet  something  else  that  we  call  man, 
viz.  3lan  in  general,  deceiving  themselves  by  taking  the  universal  or 
geaeral  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signifieth.  For  if  one  should  desire  the 
painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  of 
a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter  should  choose 
what  man  he  plcascth  to  draw,  which  must  needs  be  some  of  them  that 
are  or  have  been  or  may  be,  none  of  which  are  universal.  But  when  we 
would  have  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king  or  any  particular  person, 
he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  cliooseth.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  universal  but  names,  which  aie  therefore  called  inde- 
fmite,  because  we  limit  them  not  ouiselves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied 
by  the  hearer:  whereas  a  singular  name  is  limited  and  restrained  to  one 
of  the  many  things  it  signifieth,  as  when  we  say,  This  man,  pointing  to 
him,  or  giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  in  some  such  way." — Human  Ma- 
ture, chap.  V.  pp.,  25,  2G. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  how  exactly 
Berkeley's  account  of  the  process  of  abstraction,  in  contradiction  to  Locke's 
opinion,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  this  passage  of  our  author. 
To  return  to  his  account  of  truth,  reason,  «fec. 

"  When  two  names  are  joined  together  into  a  consequence  or  affirma- 
tion, by  the  help  of  this  little  verb,  is,  as  thus  :  a  man  is  a  living  creature  ; 
if  the  latter  name,  living  creature,  signify  all  that  the  former  name,  man, 
signifieth,  then  the  affirmation  or  consequence  is  true :  otherwise  false. 
For  True  and  False  are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things.     And  where 
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speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood.  Error  there  may  be, 
as  when  we  expect  that  which  shall  not  be,  or  suspect  what  has  not  been  r 
but  in  neither  case  can  a  man  be  charged  with  untruth. 

"  Seeing,  then,  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in 
our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth  had  need  to  remember 
what  every  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  accordingly  :  or  else 
he  will  hnd  himself  entangled  in  words,  as  a  bird  in  lime-twigs.  And 
therefore  in  Geometry,  which  is  the  only  science  that  it  has  pleased  God 
hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind,  men  begin  at  settling  the  significations  of 
their  words,  which  settling  of  significations  they  call  definitions,  and  place 
them  in  the  beginning  of  their  reckoning.  By  this  it  appears  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  any  man  that  aspires  to  true  knowledge  to  [examine  the  defi- 
nitions of  former  authors,  and  either  to  correct  them  when  they  are  negli- 
gently set  down,  or  to  make  them  himself.  For  the  errors  of  definition 
multiply  themselves  according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds  ;  and  lead  men 
into  absurdities  which  ihey  at  last  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without  reckoning 
anew  from  the  beginning.  From  whence  it  happens  that  they  which  trust 
to  books  do  as  they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater,  without 
considering  whether  those  little  sums  were  rightly  cast  up  or  not,  and  at 
last  finding  the  error  visible,  and  not  mistrusting  their  first  grounds,  know 
not  which  way  to  clear  themselves,  but  spend  time  in  fluttering  over  their 
books,  as  birds  that  entering  by  the  chimney,  and  finding  themselves  en- 
closed in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  false  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want  of 
wit  to  consider  which  way  they  came  in.  So  that  in  the  right  definition  of 
names,  lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science,  and 
in  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  first  abuse,  from  which  proceed  all  false 
and  senseless  tenets  ;  which  make  them  that  take  their  instruction  from  the 
authority  of  books  and  not  from  their  own  medhations,  to  be  as  much  be- 
low the  condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science  are 
above  it.  For  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doctrines,  ignorance  is 
in  the  middle.  Natural  sense  and  imagination  are  not  subject  to  absurdity. 
Nature  itself  cannot  err ;  and  as  men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language, 
so  they  become  more  wise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.  Nor  is  it  possible 
without  letters  for  any  man  to  become  either  excellently  wise  or,  unless 
bis  memory  be  hurt  by  disease  or  ill  constitution  of  organs,  excellently 
foolish.  For  words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them  : 
but  they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authorit}^  of  an 
Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever. 

"  Subject  to  names  is  whatsoever  can  enter  into,  or  be  considered  in  an 
account,  and  be  added  one  thing  to  another  to  make  a  sum,  or  subtracted 
one  from  another  and  leave  a  remainder.  The  Latins  called  accounts  of 
money  rationcs,  and  ;:.c'"ounting,  ratiocinatio,  and  that  which  we  in  bills  or 
books  of  accounts  call  I'cms,  they  call  nomina,  or  names  ;  and  thence  it 
seems  to  proceed  that  they  extended  the  word  ratio  to  the  faculty  of  reck- 
oning in  all  other  things.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  word  >"'yo>  for  both 
speech  and  reason,  not  that  they  thought  there  was  no  speech  without  rea- 
son, but  no  reason  without  speech :  and  the  act  of  reasoning  they  call  syl- 
logism, which  signifieth  summing  up  (or  putting  together)  the  consequences 
of  one  saying  to  another.  For  reason  is  nothing  but  reckoning  (that  is, 
adding  and  subtracting)  of  the  consequences  of  general  names  agreed  upon 
for  the  marking  and  signifying  of  our  thoughts ;  I  say  marking  them,  when 
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yue  reckon  by  ourselves,  and  signifying  tlicni,  when  we  demonstrate  or  ap- 
prove our  reckonings  to  oilier  men. 

"  And  as  in  arithmetic,  unpractised  men  must,  and  professors  them- 
selves mav,  often  err,  and  cast  up  false,  so  also  in  any  other  subject  of  rea- 
soning, the  ablest,  most  attentive,  and  most  practised  men  may  deceive 
themselves,  and  infer  false  conclusions  :  nut  but  that  reason  itself  is  always 
rit!ht  reason,  as  well  as  arithmetic  is  a  certain  and  infallible  art.  Cut  no 
one  man's  reason,  nor  the  reason  of  any  number  of  men  makes  the  cer- 
tainty :  no  more  than  an  account  is  therefore  well  cast  up,  because  a  great 
many  men  have  unanimously  approved  it,  and,  therefore,  as  when  there  is 
a  controversy  in  an  account,  the  parties  must  by  their  own  accord  set  up 
for  right  reason  the  reason  of  some  arbitrator  or  judge,  so  it  is  in  all  de- 
bates of  what  kind  soever :  and  when  men  that  think  themselves  wiser 
than  all  others,  clamor  and  demand  right  reason  for  judge,  yet  seek  no 
more  but  that  things  should  be  determined  by  no  other  men's  reason  but 
their  own,  it  is  as  intolerable  in  the  society  of  men  as  it  is  in  play,  after 
trump  is  turned,  to  use  for  trump  on  every  occasion  that  suit  whereof 
they  have  most  in  their  band.  For  they  do  nothing  else  that  will  have 
every  of  their  passions,  as  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them,  to  be  taken  for 
right  reason,  and  that  ii]  their  own  controversies,  betraying  their  want  of 
right  reason  by  the  claim  they  lay  to  it. 

"  When  a  man  reckons  without  the  use  of  words,  which  may  be  done 
in  particular  things  (as  when  upon  the  sight  of  any  one  thing,  we  conjec- 
ture what  was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  likely  to  follow  upon  it),  if  that 
Avliich  he  thought  likely  to  have  preceded  it,  hath  not  preceded  it,  this  is 
called  error,  to  which  even  the  most  prudent  man  are  subject.  But  when 
we  reason  in  words  of  general  signification,  and  fall  upon  a  general  infer- 
ence which  is  false,  though  it  be  conmionly  called  error,  it  is  indeed  an 
absurdity  or  senseless  speech.  For  error  is  but  a  deception  in  presuming 
that  somewhat  is  past,  or  to  come  of  wiiich,  though  it  were  not  past,  or  not 
to  come,  yet  there  was  no  impossibility  discoverable.  Uut  when  we  make 
a  general  assertion,  unless  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  of  it  is  inconceiv- 
able. And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but  the  sound,  are  those 
we  call  absurd,  insignificant,  and  nonsense.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man 
should  talk  to'me  of  «  round  quadrangle,  or  accidnits  of  bread  in  cheese, 
or  immaterial  stibsiancrs,  or  of  a  fret  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free  but 
free  from  being  hindered  by  opposition  ;  1  should  not  say  he  were  in  an 
cirror,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to  say,  absurd." — 
Chap.  iv.  v.,  pp.  15,  18.  &,c. 

The  account  of  the  passions  and  affections  which  follows  next  in  ord«r, 
is  the  same  in  almost  every  particular  as  that  which  is  given  in  modern  trea- 
tises on  this  subject,  except  that  Mr.  Hobbes  seems  to  make  curiosity  or 
the  desire  of  knowledge  an  original  passion  of  the  mind,  peculiar  to  man. 
From  this  part  I  shall  only  quote  two  passages,  and  then  proceed  to  his 
treatise  on  the  '  Doctrine  of  Necessity,'  which  will  conclude  my  account  of 
tills  author. 

The  first  passage  is  the  one  from  which  Locke  has  copied  Iiis  famous 
definition  of  the  difference  between  wit  and  judgment.  After  observing 
(Chap,  vii.)  that  the  difference  of  men's  talents  does  not  depend  ou  natural 
capacity,  which,  he  says,  is  nothing  else  but  sense,  wherein  men  differ  so 
little  from  one  another,  or  from  brutes,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  reckoning, 
he  iioes  on  : 
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"  This  difference  of  quickness  in  imagining  is  caused  by  the  difference 
of  men's  passions,  that  love  and  dislike,  some  one  thing,  some  auother,  and 
therefore  some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  another,  and  are 
held  to  and  observe  diflerently  the  things  that  pass  through  their  imagina- 
tion. And  whereas  in  this  succession  of  thoughts  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
serve in  the  things  they  think  on,  but  either  in  what  they  be  like  one 
another  or  in  what  they  be  unlike — those  that  observe  their  similitudes,  in 
case  they  be  such  as  are  but  rarely  observed  by  others,  are  said  to  have  a 
good  wit,  by  which  is  meant  on  this  occasion  a  good  fancy.  But  they  that 
observe  their  differences  and  dissimilitudes,  which  is  called  distinguishing 
and  discerning  and  judging  between  thing  and  thing,  in  case  such  discern- 
ing be  not  easy,  are  said  to  have  a  good  judgment :  and  particularly,  in 
matter  of  conversation  and  business,  wherein  times,  places,  and  persons 
are  to  be  discerned,  this  virtue  is  called  discretion.  The  former,  that  is, 
fancy,  without  the  help  of  judgment,  is  not  commended  for  a  virtue,  but 
the  latter  which  is  judgment  or  discretion,  is  commended  for  itself,  without 
the  help  of  fancy. — "p.  32.  This  definition,  which  Locke  took  entire  from 
our  author  without  acknowledgment,  and  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to,  is  evidently  false,  for  as  Harris,  the  author  of  '  Hermes,'  has  very  well 
observed,  the  finding  out  the  equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to 
two  right  ones  would  upon  the  principle  here  stated,  be  a  piece  of  wit  in- 
stead of  an  act  of  the  understanding  or  judgment,  and  'Euclid's  Elements' 
a  collection  of  epigrams.*  The  other  passages  which  I  proposed  to  quote 
chiefly  as  an  instance  of  our  author's  power  of  imagination,  is  as  follows. 
In  speaking  of  the  degrees  of  madness,  as  in  fanatics  and  others,  he  says : 

"  Though  the  effect  of  folly  in  them  that  are  possessed  of  an  opinion 
of  being  inspired  be  not  always  visible  in  one  man,  by  any  very  extrava- 
gant action  that  proceedeth  from  such  passion,  yet  when  many  of  them 
conspire  together,  the  rage  of  the  whole  multitude  is  visible  enough.  For 
what  greater  argument  of  madness  can  there  be  than  to  clamor,  strike, 
and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends  1  Yet  this  is  somewhat  less  than 
such  a  multitude  will  do.  For  they  will  clamor,  fight  against,  and  destroy 
those,  by  whom,  all  their  lifetime  before,  they  have  been  protected  and 
secured  from  injury.  And  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is  the 
same  in  every  particular  man.  For  as  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  though  a 
man  perceive  no  sound  of  that  part  of  the  water  next  him,  yet  he  is  well 
assured  that  part  contributes  as  much  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea  as  any 
other  part  of  the  same  quantity,  so  also  though  we  perceive  no  great 
unquietness  in  one  or  two  men,  yet  we  may  be  well  assured  that  their 

♦  The  passage  in  Locke  is  as  follows : 

"If  ia  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts,  in 
this  of  having  them  unconfused  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another,  where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists  in  a  great  measure  the  exactness 
of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another. 
And  hence  perhaps  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation  that  men  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment, 
or  deepest  reason.  For  wit  lyins;  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy  ;  judgment  on 
the  contrary  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another  ideas 
wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another." — Lockers  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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singular  passions  are  parts  of  the  seditious  roaring  of  a  troubled  nation." 
Even  Mr.  Burke  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  one  of  Hobb(;s'  images.  Tin 
author  of  the  '  Leviathan'  compares  those  who  attempt  to  reform  a  decay- 
ed commonwealth  to  "  tlie  foolish  dauijhiers  of  Pelias  wlio  desiring  to  renew 
the  youth  of  their  decrepit  fatlur  did  by  the  counsel  of  iMcdea,  cut  him  in 
pieces  and  boil  him,  together  with  strange  herbs,  but  made  not  of  hiin  a 
now  man." 

I  think  this  is  better  expressed  than  the  same  allusion  in  Burke,  whirh 
is  1  dare  say  well  known  to  my  readers. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  which 
Hobbes  has  stated  with  great  force  and  precision  as  a  general  (juestion  ol 
cause  and  effect,  and  without  any  particular  referenco  to  his  mechanical 
theory  of  the  mind,  as  I  shall  fully  investigate  this  subject  in  n>y  neii 
Essay. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Hobbes,  as 
far  as  was  necessary  to  establish  what  I  at  first  priposcd,  namely,  th>- 
general  conformity,  and  almost  entire  coincidence  between  his  opinions, 
and  the  principles  of  the  modern  system  of  philosophy.  The  praise  of 
originality  at  least,  of  boldness  and  vigor  of  mind,  b;  longs  to  him.  The 
strength  of  reason  whirii  his  application  of  a  general  principle'  to  cx[)lain 
almost  all  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  implies,  canlianlly  besui  jiassod. 
The  truth  of  the  system  is  another  question,  which  I  shall  hereafier  })ro- 
ceed  to  consider. 

I  will  first,  however,  distinctly  enumerate  the  leading  principles  of  this 
philosophy,  as  they  arc  to  be  found  in  Ilobbes,  and  in  the  latest  writers  of 
the  same  School.     They  are,  I  conceive,  as  follows  : 

1.  That  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  external  objects,  by  means  of  the 
senses  alone. 

2.  That  as  nothing  exists  out  of  the  mind  but  matter  and  motion,  so  it 
is  itself  with  all  its  operations  nothing  but  matter  and  motion. 

3.  That  thoughts  are  single,  or  that  wo  can  think  of  only  one  object  at 
a  time.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  no  comprehensive  power  or  faculty 
of  understanding  in  the  mind. 

4.  That  we  have  no  general  or  abstract  ideas. 

5.  That  the  only  j)rinci|)lc  of  connexion  between  one  thought  and 
another  is  association,  or  their  previous  connexion  in  sense. 

6.  That  reason  and  understanding  depend  entirely  on  the  mechanism 
of  language. 

7  and  8.  That  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  sole  spring  of  ac- 
tion, and  self-interest  the  source  of  all  our  atVections. 

0.  That  the  mind  acts  from  a  mechanical  or  physical  necessity,  over 
which  it  has  no  control,  and  consequently  is  not  a  moral  or  accountable 
agent. — The  manner  of  stating  and  reasoning  upon  this  point  is  the  only 
circumstance  of  importance  in   which  modern  writers  differ  from  HobI)os. 

10.  That  there  is  no  difference  in  the  natural  capacities  of  men,  tin- 
mind  being  originally  passive  to  all  impressions  alike,  and  becoming  what- 
ever it  is  from  circumstances. 

All  of  these  positions  it  is  my  intention  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  Except  the  first,  they  are  most  or  all  of  them  either  denied  oi 
doubtfully  admitted  by  Locke.  And  as  it  is  his  admission  of  the  first 
principle  which  has  opened  a  door,  directly  or  indirectlv,  to  all  the  rest, 
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I  shall  devote  the  Essay  next  but  one  to  an  examination  of  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  from  sensation. 

It  may  "perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  neglect  into  which  Hobbes's  meta- 
physical opinions  have  fallen  was  originally  owing  to  the  obloquy  excited 
by  the  misanthropy  and  despotical  tendency  of  his  political  writings.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  almost  as  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

As  to  his  principles  of  government,  this  may  at  least  be  said  for  them, 
that  they  are>in  form  and  appearance  very  much  the  same  with  those  de- 
tailed long  after  in  Rousseau's  '  Social  Contract,'  and  evidently  suggested 
the  plan  of  that  work,  which  has  never  been  considered  as  a  defence  of 
tyranny.  The  author  indeed  requires  an  absolute  submission  in  the  sub- 
ject to  the  laws,  but  then  it  is  to  be  in  consequence  of  his  own  consent  to 
obey  them.     Every  man  is  at  least  supposed  to  be  his  own  lawgiver. 

Secondly  as  to  the  misanthropy  with  which  he  is  charged,  for  having 
made  fear  the  actual  foundation  and  cement  of  civil  society,  he  has  I  think 
made  his  own  apology  very  satisfactorily  in  these  words  : 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  man  that  hath  not  well  weighed  these 
thinn^s,  that  nature  should  thus  dissociate  and  render  men  apt  to  invade  and 
destroy  one  another;  and  he  may  therefore,  not  trusting  to  the  inference 
made  from  the  passions,  desire  perhaps  to  have  the  same  confirmed  by 
experience.  Let  him  therefore  consider  with  himself — when  taking  a  jour- 
ney he  arms  himself  and  seeks  to  go  well  accompanied  ;  when  going  to 
sleep  he  locks  his  doors;  when  even  in  his  house,  he  locks  his  chests,  and 
this  when  he  knows  there  be  laws  and  public  officers,  armed  to  revenge 
all  injuries  that  shall  be  done  him  ; — what  opinion  I  say,  he  has  of  his  fel- 
low subjects  when  he  rides  armed,  of  his  fellow  citizens  when  he  locks  his 
doors,  and  of  his  children  and  servants,  when  he  locks  his  chests.  Does 
he  not  then  accuse  mankind  as  much  by  his  actions  as  I  do  by  ray  words? 
Yet  neither  of  us  accuse  man's  nature  in  it." — Leviathan,  p.  62. 

It  is  true  the  bond  of  civil  government  according  to  his  account  is  very 
different  from  Burke's  "so/it  collar  of  social  esteem,''''  and  takes  away  the 
sentimental  part  of  politics.  But  I  confess  I  see  nothing  liberal  in  this 
"order  of  thoughts,"  as  Hobbes  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "  the  crime,  the 
officer,  the  prison,  the  judge  and  the  gallows,"  which  is  nevertheless  a 
good  description  of  the  nature  and  end  of  political  institutions. 

The  true  reason  of  the  fate  which  this  author's  writings  met  with  was 
that  his  views  of  things  were  too  original  and  comprehensive  to  be  imme- 
diately understood,  without  passing  through  the  several  successive  genera- 
tions of  commentators  and  interpreters.  Ignorance  of  another's  meaning 
is  a  sufficient  cause  of  fear,  and  fear  produces  hatred :  hence  arose  the 
rancor  and  suspicion  of  his  adversaries,  who,  to  quote  some  fine  linos  of 
Spenser, 

"Stood  all  astonished  like  a  sort  of  steers 

'Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  foreign  race 
Unwares  is  chanced,  far  straying  from  his  peers : 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  betray  their  hidden  fears." 


ESSAY  YII. 

ON  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY 


In  this  Essay  I  shall  give  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  question  con- 
cerning liberty  and  necessity  from  the  writing's  of  others,  and  afterwards 
add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  explanation  of  the  terms  employed 
in  this  controversy.  Of  Mr.  Ilubbcs'  discourse  on  this  subject,  I  should 
be  nearly  dis|)osed  to  say  with  Gassendi,  when  another  work  of  his,  '  De 
Give,'  was  presented  to  him,  "This  treatise,  though  small  in  bulk,  is  in 
my  judgment  the  very  marrow  of  j)hilosophy."  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  question,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  some 
things  I  have  before  stated,  for  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  as 
well  as  odier  circumstances  will,  I  hope  be  a  sullicient  excuse. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  stated  by  this  author  with  great  force  and 
precision  as  a  general  question  of  cause  and  eflect,  and.  witJi  scarcely  any 
particular  reference  to  his  mechanical  theory  of  iho  nib'?.  From  this 
naked  simple  view  of  the  matter,  I  cannot  consistently  wuli  truth  withhold 
my  full  and  entire  assent.  The  ground-work  the  pure  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine is  in  mv  opinion  incontcstible;  it  cannot  be  denied  without  overturning 
all  the  rules  of  science,  as  well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  understand- 
in? :  whoever  it  attacks  there  in  its  strong  hold,  will  only  injure  the  cause  he 
espouses,  it  is  that  rock  upon  wiiich  whoever  falls  will  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  But  though  1  cannot  pretend  to  undermine  the  foundation,  yet  I 
may  attempt  to  shake  some  parts  of  the  superstructure,  and  to  clear  away 
the  crust  of  materialism  which  has  grown  over  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  rep- 
resentations which  have  commonly  been  given  of  the  subject  by  the  wri- 
ters on  both  sides  of  the  argument  are  almost  equally  erroneous,  and  their 
oj)posite  conclusions  built  on  an  equal  misconception  of  the  true  principle 
of  necessity.  By  the  principle  of  moral  or  philosophical  necessity  is  meant 
then  that  the  mind  is  invariably  governed  by  certain  laws  which  determine 
all  its  operations  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  regular  succession  of  cause 
and  effect  is  not  confined  to  mere  matter,  while  the  impulses  of  the  will 
are  left  quite  unaccounted  for,  self-caused,  perfectly  contingent  and  fan- 
tastical. 

We  in  general  attribute  those  things  to  chance  the  causes  of  which  we 
do  not  understand,  both  in  mind  and  matter.     But  as  there  is  a  greater- 
latitude  and  inconstancy  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  insomuch  that  we 
can  hardly  ever  predict  with  certainly  the  effect  of  particular  motives  on 
the  mind,  the  opinion  of  chance,  arbitrary  inclination,  or  self-dctcrmina- 
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don  had  gained  much  deeper  root  with  respect  to  the  other  operations  of 
mind  tiian  to  those  of  matter.  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  Hobbes  has  ex- 
posed in  a  masterly,  and  I  think  unanswerable  manner,  and  without  run- 
ning into  those  paradoxical  conclusions  from  the  first  position  which  later 
necessarians  have  deduced  from  it.  He  affirms  that  necessity  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  human  liberty  ;  that  is,  that  the  most  strict  and  inviolable 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  prevent  the  full,  free,  and  unre- 
strained development  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take  away  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment,  but  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  reasoning.  Except  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  he  is  the  only  professed  necessarian  that  I  know  of 
who  has  not  been  led,  by  the  customary  use  of  language,  to  quit  the  ori- 
ginal definition  of  the  term,  and  to  slide  from  a  philosophical  into  a  vulgar 
and  practical  necessity.  But  I  will  state  his  reasoning  in  his  own  words, 
which  are  the  best.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  My  opinion  about  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

^  First,  I  conceive  that  when  it  coraeth  into  a  man's  mind  to  do  or  not 
to  do  some  certain  action,  if  he  have  no  time  to  deliberate,  the  doing  it  or 
abstaining  necessarily  follows  the  present  thought  he  hath  of  the  good  or 
evil  consequence  thereof  to  himself;  as,  for  example,  in  sudden  anger  the 
action  shall  follow  the  thought  of  revenge ;  in  sudden  fear,  the  thought  of 
escape  ;  also  when  a  man  hath  time  to  deliberate,  but  deliberateth  not, 
because  never  any  thing  appeared  that  could  make  him  doubt  of  the  con- 
sequence, the  action  follows  his  opinion  of  the  goodness  or  harm  of  it. 
These  actions  I  call  voluntary,  because  those  actions  that  folloio  imme' 
diatehj  the  last  appetite  are  voluntary,  are  here  :  where  is  only  one  appe- 
tite that  one  is  :^e.last. 

Secondly,  I  conceive  when  a  man  deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  a 
thing  or  not  do  it,  that  he  does  nothing  else  but  consider  whether  it  be 
better  for  himself  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it;  and  to  consider  an  action,  is  to 
hnagine  the  consequences  of  it  both  good  and  evil ;  from  whence  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  deliberation  is  nothing  else  but  alternate  imagination  of  the 
good  and  evil  sequels  of  an  action,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  alternate 
hope  and  fear,  or  alternate  appetite  to  do  or  quit  the  action  of  which  he 
deliberateth. 

Thirdly,  I  conceive  that  in  all  deliberations,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  alter- 
nate succession  o^  contrary  appetites,  the  last  is  that  which  we  call  the 
will,  and  is  immediately  next  before  the  doing  of  the  action,  or  next  before 
the  doing  of  it  become  impossible.  All  other  appetites  to  do,  and  to  quit, 
that  come  upon  a  man  during  his  deliberations,  are  called  intentions,  and 
inclinations,  but  not  wills,  there  being  but  one  will,  which  also  in  this  case 
may  be  called  the  last  will,  though  the  intentions  change  often. 

Fourthly,  I  conceive  that  those  actions  which  a  man  is  said  to  do  upon 
deliberation,  are  said  to  be  voluntary,  and  done  upon  choice  and  election, 
so  that  voluntary  action,  and  action  proceeding  from  election  is  the  same 
thing ;  and  that  of  a  voluntary  agent,  it  is  all  one  to  say,  he  is  free,  and  to 
say,  he  hath  not  made  an  end  of  deliberating. 

Fifthly,  I  conceive  liberty  to  be  rightly  defined  in  this  manner :  liberty 
is  the  absence  of  all  the  impediments  to  action  .that  are  not  contained  in 
the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent,  as  for  example,  the  water 
is  said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  have  liberty  to  descend  by  the  channel  of 
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the  river,  because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way,  but  not  across,  because 
the  banks  are  im^)edinients,  and  thou'/h  the  water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men 
never  say  it  wants  the  liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because 
the  impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinsical.  So  also  we 
say,  he  that  is  tied,  wants  the  liberty  to  tro,  because  the  impediment  is  not 
in  him,  but  in  his  bands ;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  liim  tliat  is  sick  or 
lame,  because  the  impediment  is  in  himself. 

Sixthli/,  I  conceive  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  itself,  but  from 
the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent  without  itself.  And  that  there- 
fore, when  fust  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  to  which  in> 
mediately  before  he  liad  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will,  is  not 
the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not  in  his  own  disposing;  so  that  whereas 
it  is  out  of  controversy,  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  will  is  the  necessary 
cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  thinqs 
whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  followeth,  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  ol 
them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated. 

Sevcnfkti/,  I  liold  that  to  be  a  sufl'icient  cause,  to  which  notiiing  is  want- 
ing that  is  needful  to  the  producing  of  the  cHect.  The  same  also  is  a  ne- 
cessary cause.  For  if  it  be  possible  that  a  suflicient  cause  shall  not  brint^ 
forth  the  ellect,  then  there  wanteth  somewhat  which  was  needful  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  sufficient;  but  if  it  be  impossible 
that  a  sufficient  cause  should  not  produce  the  effect,  then  is  a  sufficient 
cause  a  necessary  cause  (for  that  is  said  to  produce  an  ellect  necessarifv 
that  cannot  but  produce  it;)  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  whatsoever  is  pro- 
duced, is  produced  necessarily  :  for  whatsoever  is  produced  hath  had  a 
sufficient  cause  to  produce  it,  or  else  it  had  not  been;  and  therefore  also 
voluntary  actions  necessitated. 

"  Lastly,  I  hold  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  free  agent,  namely, 
that  a  free  agent  is  that,  which,  when  all  things  are  present  which  are 
needful  to  produce  the  effect,  can  nevertheless  not  produce  it,  im[)lies  a 
contradiction,  and  is  nonsense  ;  being  as  much  as  to  say,  the  cause  may 
be  suflicient,  that   is  to  say  necessary,  and  yet  the  effect  shall  not  follow. 

"  My  Reasons. — For  the  first  five  points,  wherein  it  is  explicated — 
1.  what  spontaneity  is  ;  2.  what  deliberation  is  ;  3.  what  will,  propension 
and  appetite  are  ;  4.  what  a  free- agent  is  ;  and  5.  what  liberty  is  ;  there 
can  no  other  proof  be  offered  but  every  man's  own  experience,  by  reflec- 
tion on  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  himself  meaneth  when  he  saitli 
an  action  is  spontaneous  :  a  man  deliberates  :  such  is  his  will :  that  agent 
or  that  action  is  free.  Now  he  that  rcflecteth  so  on  himself,  cannot  but  be 
satisfied,  that  deliberation  is  the  consideration  of  the  good  or  evil  sequels 
of  an  action  to  come  ;  that  by  spontaneity  is  meant  inconsiderate  action 
(or  else  nothing  is  meant  by  it)  ;  that  will  is  the  last  act  of  our  delibera- 
tion ;  that  a  free-agent  is  he  that  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will ; 
and  that  liberty  is  the  absence  of  external  impediments.  But,  to  those  that 
out  of  custom  speak  not  what  they  conceive,  but  what  they  hear,  and  are 
not  able,  or  will  not  take  the  pains  to  consider  what  they  tiiink  when  they 
hear  such  words,  no  argument  can  bo  sufficient ;  because  experience  and 
matter  of  fact  is  not  verified  by  other  men's  arguments,  but  by  every  man's 
own  sense  and  memory.  For  example,  how  can  it  be  proved  that  to  love 
a  thing  and  to  think  it  good  is  all  one,  to  a  man  that  hath  not  marked  his 
own  meaning  by  those  words  ^  or  how  can  it  be  proved  that  eternity  is  not 
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nunc  stans  to  a  man  that  says  those  words  by  custom,  and  never  considers 
how  he  can  conceive  the  thing  in  his  mind  ?  Also  the  sixth  point,  that  a 
man  cannot  imagine  any  thing  to  begin  v/ithout  a  cause,  can  no  other  way 
be  made  known,  but  bj'  trying  how  he  can  imagine  it ;  but  if  he  try,  he 
shall  find  as  much  reason  (if  there  be  no  cause  of  the  thing)  to  conceive  it 
should  begin  at  one  time  as  another,  that  he  hath  equal  reason  to  think  it 
should  begin  at  all  times,  which  is  impossible,  and  therefore  he  must  think 
there  was  some  special  caase  why  it  began  then,  ratlier  than  sooner  or 
later,  or  else  that  it  began  never,  but  was  eternal. 

"  For  the  seventh  point,  which  is,  that  all  events  have  necessary  causes, 
it  is  there  proved  in  that  they  have  sufficient  causes.  Further,  let  us  in 
this  place  also  suppose  any  event  never  so  casual,  as  the  throwing  (for  ex- 
ample) '  ames  ace'  upon  a  pair  of  dice,  and  see  if  it  must  not  have  been 
necessary  before  it  was  thrown.  For  seeing  it  was  thrown,  it  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  consequently  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  it,  consisting  partly 
in  the  dice,  partly  in  outward  things,  as  the  posture  of  the  parts  of  the 
hand,  the  measure  of  force  applied  by  the  caster,  the  posture  of  the  parts 
of  the  table,  and  the  like.  In  sum,  there  was  nothing  wanting  which  was 
necessarily  requisite  to  the  producing  of  that  particular  cast,  and  conse- 
quently the  cast  was  necessarily  thrown  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  thrown, 
there  had  wanted  somewhat  requisite  to  the  throwing  of  it,  and  so  the 
cause  had  not  been  sufficient.  In  the  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that 
every  other  accident,  how  contingent  soever  it  seems,  or  how  voluntary 
soever  it  be,  is  produced  necessarily.  The  same  may  be  proved  also  in 
this  manner.  Let  the  case  be  put,  for  example,  of  the  weather  :  'tis  neces- 
sary that  to-morrow  it  shall  rain  or  not  rain.  If,  therefore,  it  be  not 
necessary  it  shall  rain,  it  is  necessary  it  shall  not  rain,  otherwise  there  is  no 
necessity  that  the  proposition,  it  shall  rain  or  not  rain,  should  be  true.  I 
know  there  be  some  that  say,  it  may  necessarily  be  true  that  one  of  the 
two  shall  come  to  pass,  but  not,  singly  that  it  shall  rain,  or  that  it  shall  not 
rain,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  one  of  them  is  necessary,  yet  neither  of 
them  is  necessary ;  and  therefore  to  seem  to  avoid  that  absurdity,  they 
make  a  distinction,  that  neither  of  them  is  true  determinate,  but  indeter- 
minate, which  distinction  either  signifies  no  more  but  this,  one  of  them  is 
true,  but  we  know  not  which,  and  so  the  necessity  remains,  though  wc 
know  it  not;  or  if  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  be  not  that,  it  hath  no 
meaning,  and  they  might  as  well  have  said,  one  of  them  is  true  titirice,  but 
neither  of  them,  iupatidice. 

"  The  last  tiling  in  which  also  consisteth  the  whole  controversy,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agent,  which  when  all  things  requisite  to 
action  are  present,  can  nevertheless  forbear  to  produce  it ;  or  (which  is  all 
one)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  from  necessity,  is  easily  infer- 
red from  that  which  hath  been  before  alleged.  For  if  it  be  an  agent  it 
can  work,  and  if  it  work  there  is  nothing  wanting  of  what  is  requisite  to 
produce  the  action,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  the  action  is  sufficient, 
and  if  sufficient,  then  also  necessary,  as  hath  been  proved  before.  And 
thus  you  see  how  the  inconveniences,  which  it  is  objected  must  follow 
upon  the  holding  of  necessity,  are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  itself  demon- 
stratively proved.  ^ 

To  which  I  could  add,  if  I  thought  it  good  logic,  the  inconvenience  ol" 
denying  necessity,  as  that  it  destroyeth  both  the  decrees  and  the  pre- 
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o'ciencc  of  God  Almighty  ;  for  uliatsoever  God  liatli  purpose  to  bring 
to  pass  by  man,  as  au  instrument,  or  forcseoth  shall  come  to  pass  ;  a 
man,  if  he  liavc  liberty  as  halii  been  afiirmed  from  necessitation,  might 
frustrate,  and  make  not  to  come  to  pass,  and  God  should  either  not  fore- 
know it  and  not  decree  it,  or  he  should  foreknow  such  things  shall  be, 
as  shall  never  be,  and  decree  that  which  shall  never  come  to  pass.  This 
is  all  that  hath  come  into  my  mind  touching  this  questionsince  1  last 
considered  it." 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoinsr  extract  is  taken  is  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  dated  at  Rouen  in  1G51,  twenty  years  before 
the  publication  of  Spinoza's  most  exact  and  beautiful  demonstration  of 
the  same  principle.  Some  of  Hobbes's  antagonists  liad  charged  him  with 
liaving  borrowed  his  artruments  from  Marsenims,  a  French  author  ;  to 
which  in  one  of  his  controversial  tracts  Hobbes  replies  with  some  con- 
tempt, that  this  Marsennus  had  heard  him  talk  on  the  subject  when  he 
was  in  Paris,  and  had  borrowed  them  from  him.  Dr.  Priestly  has  done 
justice  to  Hobbes  on  this  question  of  necessity,  and  I  suspect  more  than 
justice  in  denying  that  the  Stoics  were  acquainted  with  the  same  princi- 
ple. At  any  rate,  the  modern  commentators  on  the  subject  (and  Dr. 
Priestley  among  them)  have  added  nothing  to  it  but  absurdities,  from  which 
our  author's  logic  protected  him  ;  for  he  seldom  reasoned  wrong  but  when 
lie  reasoned  from  wrong  premises.  As  this  question  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  pliilosophy,  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused  for 
adding  one  more  extract  (of  considerable  length)  to  prove  that  Hobbes  is 
not,  in  this  instance,  chargeable  with  the  practical  inferences  which  have 
been  made  from  his  doctrine.  In  answer  to  the  objections  of  Bishop 
Bramhall,  with  whom  he  had  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  he  says  : 

"  Of  the  arguments  from  reason,  the  rtrst  is  that  which  his  Lordship 
saith  is  drawn  from  Zeno's  beating  of  his  man,  which  is  therefore  called 
Arguinentum  BacnUnutn,  that  is  to  say,  a  wooden  argument.  The  story 
is  this  :  Zeno  held  that  all  actions  were  necessary  :  his  man  therefore  be- 
ioij  for  some  fault  beaten,  excused  himself  upon  the  necessity  of  it:  to 
avoid  this  excuse,  his  master  pleaded  likewise  the  necessity  of  beating  him. 
So  that  not  he  that  maintained,  but  he  that  derided  the  necessity  was  bea- 
ten, contrary  to  that  his  Lordship  would  infer. 

"  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  certain  inconveniences  which  his 
Lordship  thinks  would  follow  such  an  opinion. 

"  The  fu'st  inconvenience,  he  says,  is  that  the  laws  which  prohibit  any 
action  will  be  unjust. 

"  'Z.  That  all  consultations  are  vain. 

"  8.  That  admonitions  to  men  of  understanding  are  of  no  more  use  than 
to  children,  fools,  and  madmen. 

"  4.  That  praise,  dispraise,  reward  and  punishment  are  in  vain. 

"  5  and  6.  That  counsels,  arts,  arms,  books,  instruments,  study,  tutors, 
medicines  are  in  vain." 

Hobbes's  answer  to  these  conclusions  is  I  think  quite  satisfactory. 
He  says — 

"  To  which  arguments  his  Lordship,  expecting  I  should  answer  by  say- 
ing, '  the  ignorance  of  the  event  were  enough  to  make  us  use  the  means,' 
adds  (as  it  were  a  reply  to  my  answer  foreseen)  these  words,  '  Alas!  how 
should  our  not  knowing  the  cvctit  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  make  us  use  the 
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meansV     Wherein  his  Lordship  says  right:  but  my  answer  is  not  that 
which  he  expecteth.     I  answer: 

"  First,  that  the  necessity  of  an  action  doth  not  make  the  laws  that  pro- 
hibit it  unjust.  To  let  pass  that  not  the  necessity,  but  the  will  to  break 
the  law  maketh  the  action  unjust,  because  the  law  regardeth  the  will  and 
no  other  antecedent  cause  of  action,  and  to  let  pass  that  no  law  can  pos- 
sibly be  unjust,  inasmuch  as  every  man  maketh  (by  his  consent)  the  law  he 
is  bound  to  keep,  and  which  consequently  must  be  just,  unless  a  man  can 
be  unjust  to  himself;  I  say,  what  necessary  cause  soever  precede  an  ac- 
tion, yet  if  the  action  be  forbidden,  he  that  doth  it  willingly  may  be  justly 
punished.  For  instance,  suppose  the  law  on  pain  of  death  prohibit  steal- 
ing, and  that  there  be  a  man  who  by  the  strength  of  temptation  is  neces- 
sitated to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to  death,  does  not  this  punishment 
deter  others  from  stealing  1  Is  it  not  a  cause  that  others  steal  not  ?  Doth 
it  not  frame  and  make  their  wills  to  justice  ?  To  make  the  law  is  there- 
fore to  make  a  cause  of  justice,  and  to  necessitate  justice,  and  consequent- 
ly 'tis  no  injustice  to  make  such  a  law.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  not 
to  grieve  the  delinquent  for  what  is  past  and  not  to  be  undone  ;  but  to 
make  him  and  others  just  that  else  would  not  be  so;  and  respecteth  not 
the  evil  act  past,  but  the  good  to  come.  Insomuch  as  without  the  good 
intention  for  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  would  justify  his  kill- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  Secondly,  I  deny  that  it  maketh  consultations  to  be  vain.  'Tis  the 
consultation  that  causeth  a  man  and  necessitateth  him  to  choose  to  do  one 
thing  rather  than  another:  so  that  unless  a  man  say  that  that  cause  is 
in  vain  which  necessitateth  the  effect,  he  cannot  infer  the  superfluousness 
of  consultation  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  election  proceeding  from  it.  But 
it  seeraeth  his  Lordship  reasons  thus  :  '  If  I  must  do  this  rather  than  that, 
I  shall  do  it  though  I  consult  not  at  all ;'  which  is  a  false  proposition  and  a, 
false  consequence,  and  no  better  than  this:  '  If  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow, 
I  shall  live  till  to-morrow,  though  I  run  myself  through  with  a  sword  to- 
day.' If  there  be  a  necessity  that  an  action  shall  be  done,  or  that  any  effect 
shall  be  brought  to  pass,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  requisite  as  a  means  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  and  therefore  when  it 
is  determined  that  one  thing  shall  be  chosen  before  another,  'tis  determined 
also  for  what  cause  it  shall  be  chosen,  which  cause  for  the  most  part  is  de- 
liberation or  consultation  ;  and  therefore  consultation  is  not  in  vain,  and 
indeed  the  less  in  vain  by  how  much  the  election  is  more  necessitated,  if 
more  and  less  had  any  place  in  necessity. 

"  The  same  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the  third  supposed  inconvenience, 
namely,  that  admonitions  are  in  vain  :  for  admonitions  are  parts  of  consul- 
tation, the  admonitor  being  a  counsellor  for  the  time  to  him  that  is  admon- 
ished. 

"  The  fourth  pretended  inconvenience  is,  that  praise,  dispraise,  reward 
and  punishment  will  be  in  vain.  To  which  I  answer,  that  for  praise  &nd 
dispraise,  they  depend  not  at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or 
dispraised.  For  what  is  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  say  a  thing  is  good  ;  good, 
I  say,  for  me  or  for  some  body  else,  or  for  the  state  and  commonwealth  ? 
And  what  is  it  to  say  an  action  is  good,  but  to  sjiy  it  is  as  I  would  wish,  or 
as  another  would  have  it,  or  according  to  the  will  of  the  state,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  law.     Docs  my  lord  think  that  no  action  can  please 
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me  or  him  or  the  coramonwetilth,  that  should  proceed  from  necessity  ? 
Things  may  ihereforu  be  necessary,  and  yet  praiseworthy,  as  also  neces- 
sary, and  yet  dispraised,  and  neither  of  them  both  in  vain,  because  [)raise 
and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishmen,  djo  by  example  make 
and  coulorm  the  will  to  good  and  evil.  It  was  a  very  great  prai»e  in  my 
opinion  that  Velleius  Peterculus  gives  Cato,  when  lie  says  that  he  was  good 
by  nature,  ct  quia  alitcr  esse  non  potuit. 

"  To  the  last  objection,  that  counsels,  arts,  arms,  instruments,  books, 
study,  medicines  and  the  like  would  be  supertluous,  the  same  answer  serves 
as  to  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  consecjuence  if  the  effect  shall 
come  to  pass,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass  without  its  causes,  is  a  false  one, 
and  those  things  named  counsels,  arts,  arms,  »fcc.  are  the  causes  of  those 
en'ects."— page.  291. 

"  His  Lordship's  third  argument  consisleth  in  other  inconveniences,  which 
he  saith  will  follow,  namely,  imjjiety,  and  negligence  of  religious  duties  as 
repentance  and  zeal  to  God's  service,  &c.  To  which  I  answer  as  to  the 
rest,  that  they  follow  not.  I  must  confess,  if  we  consider  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  not  as  they  should  be,  but  as  they  are,  that  is,  as  men  whom 
either  the  study  of  acquiring  wealth  or  preferment,  or  whom  the  appetite 
of  sensual  delights  or  the  impatience  of  meditation,  or  the  rash  embracing 
of  wrong  principles  have  made  unapt  to  discuss  the  truth  of  things  ;  I 
must,  I  say,  confess  that  the  dispute  of  this  question  will  rather  hurt  than 
help  their  piety,  and  therefore  if  his  Lordship  had  not  desired  this  answer, 
I  should  not  have  written  it,  nor  do  I  write  it  but  in  hopes  your  Lordship 
and  his  will  keep  it  private.  Nevertheless  in  very  truth,  the  necessity  of 
events  does  not  of  itself  draw  with  it  any  impiety  at  all.  For  piety  con- 
sisteth  only  in  two  things:  one  that  we  honor  God  in  our  hearts,  which  is, 
that  we  think  as  highly  of  his  power  as  we  can,  (for  to  honor  any  thing  is 
nothing  else  but  to  think  it  to  be  of  great  powerV  The  other  is  that  we 
signify  that  honor  and  esteem  by  -;,r  ^ords  and' actions,  which  is  called 
cultus,  or  worship  or  God.  He  therefore  that  thinketh  that  all  things  prO-» 
C6e'^  ,roni  God's  eternal  will,  and  consequently  are  necessary,  does  he  not 
think.  God  omnipotent  ?  Does  he  not  esteem  of  his  power  as  highly  as  is 
possible,  which  is  to  honor  God  as  much  as  may  be  in  his  heart  ?  Again, 
he  that  thinketh  so,  is  ho  not  more  apt  by  external  acts  and  words  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  than  he  that  thinketh  otherwise?  Yet  is  this  external  ac- 
knowledgment the  same  thinu'  which  we  call  worship  ;  so  that  this 
opinion  fortifies  piety  in  both  kinds,  external  and  internal,  nnd  therefore  is 
far  from  destroying  it.  And  for  repentance,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a 
glad  returning  into  the  right  way,  after  the  grief  of  being  out  of  the  way, 
though  the  cause  wilich  made  him  go  astray  were  necessary,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  grieve  ;  and,  again,  though  the  cause  why  he 
returned  into  the  way  were  necessary,  there  remaineth  still  the  cause  of 
joy.  So  that  the  necessity  of  the  acting  taketh  away  neither  of  those  parts 
of  repentance — grief  for  the  error,  and  joy  for  returning." — Tripos,  p.  292. 

The  author  afterwards  properly  defines  a  moral  agent  to  be  one  that 
acts  from  deliberation,  choice,  or  will,  not  from  indifference  ;  and,  speak- 
ing of  the  supposed  inconsistency  between  choice  and  necessity,  adds: 

"  Commonly  when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  moves  us,  we 
acknowledge  necessity ;  but  when  we  see  not  or  mark  not  the  force  that 
moves  us,  we  then  think  there  is  none,  and  that  is  not  causes  but  liberty 
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that  produceth  the  action.  Hence  it  is  that  they  think  he  doth  not  choose" 
this  that  of  necessity  chooses  it,  but  they  might  as  well  say,  fire  doth  not 
burn  because  it  burns  of  necessity." 

The  general  question  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hobbes  in  the  beginning  of 
his  treatise :  the  point  is  not,  he  says,  "  whether  a  man  can  be  a  free 
agent ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  speak  or  be  silent, 
according  to  his  will,  but  whether  the  will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear, 
come  upon  him  according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  any  thing  else  in  his 
own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  I  can  do  if  I  will ;  but  to  say — 
I  can  will  if  I  will,  I  take  to  be  an  absurd  speech.  In  fine,  that  freedom 
which  men  commonh'  find  in  books,  that  which  the  poets  chaunt  in  the  thea- 
tres, and  the  shepherds  on  the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the 
pulpits,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that  which  the  common  people 
in  the  markets,  and  all  mankind  in  the  whole  world  do  assont  unto,  is  the 
same  that  I  assent  unto,  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he  will, 
but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will  is  a  question  neither  the  bishop  nor 
they  ever  thought  on." 

All  in  which  I  differ  from  Hobbes  is,  that  I  think  there  is  a  real  free- 
dom of  choice  and  will,  as  well  as  of  action,  in  the  sense  of  the  author, 
that  is,  not  a  freedom  from  necessity  or  causes  in  either  case,  but  a  liberty 
in  any  given  agent  to  exert  certain  powers  without  being  controlled  or 
impeded  in  their  exercise  by  another  /igent. 

Helvetius  says,  "  It  is  true  we  can  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the 
word  liberty,  understood  in  a  common  sense.  A  man  is  free  who  is  neither 
loaded  with  irons,  nor  confined  in  prison,  nor  intimidated  lik .  the  slave  by 
the  dread  of  chastisement:  in  this  sense,  the  liberty  of  a  n-:aa  consists  in 
the  free  exercise  of  his  power:  I  say  of  his  power,  becaiso  it  would  be 
ridici,'  '  \  to  mistake  for  a  want  of  liberty  the  incapacity  uy  are  uiider  to 
pierce  uie  clouds  like  the  eagle,  to  live  under  the  water  like  the  whale,  or 
to  become  king,  emperor,  or  pope.  We  have  so  far  a  sufficiently  clear 
idea  of  the  word.  But  this  '&  no  longer  the  case  when  we  come  to  apply 
liberty  to  the  will.  What  must  this  liberty  then  mean?  We  can  ouly 
understand  by  it  a  free  power  of  willing  or  -not  willing  a  thing :  but  this 
power  would  imply  that  there  may  be  a  will  without  motives,  and  conse- 
quently an  effect  without  a  cause.  A  philosophical  treatise  on  the  liberty 
of  the  will  would  be  a  treatise  of  effects  without  a  cause." — Helvetius  on 
the  Mind,  p.  44. 

Now  I  cannot  perceive  why  there  is  any  more  difficulty  in  annexing  a 
meaning  to  the  word  liberty,  as  it  relates  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  than 
as  it  relates  to  those  of  the  body,  or  why  a  treatise  of  the  one  should  be  a 
treatise  of  etTects  without  a  cause  any  more  than  of  the  other.  If  the 
distinction  between  liberty  and  necessity  is  lost  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
because  liberty,  but  because  necessity  can  have  no  place  in  the  will,  or 
because  we  cannot  easily  put  a  padlock  on  the  mind.  If  the  prisoner  who 
has  his  chains  struck  off,  walks  or  runs,  dances  or  lea[)s,  is  this  an  instance 
of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  because  it  is  an  effect  of  liberty,  or  of  what 
Helvetius  calls  the  free  exercise  of  his  power  ?  Not  that  he  can  exert  this 
power  without  means  or  motives,  that  is,  without  ground  to  move  on,  or 
limbs  to  move  with,  or  breath  to  draw,  or  will  to* impel  him,  but  "with  all 
these  means  and  appliances  to  boot"  lie  has  a  power  to  do  certain  things 
which  his  chains  deprived  him  of  the  liberty  of  doing,  but  which  the  strik- 
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•iiig  them  oft'  restores  to  liim  again.  Why  then,  if  liberty  does  not  in  its 
conunoa  sense  signify  an  elVect  witiioiit  a  cause,  l)iit  the  free  exorcise  of  a 
power,  did  it  not  signify  the  same  thing  or  soniuthing  similar  as  apjilied  to 
the  mind?  lias  the  mind  no  i)owers,  or  are  thoy  necessarily  impeded  and 
hindered  from  operating?  My  notion  of  a  free  atreiit,  I  confess,  is  not 
that  represented  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  one  that  when  all  things  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  eflect  arc  present  can  nevertheless  not  produce  it ;  but 
I  believe  a  free  agent  of  whatever  kind,  is  one  which  where  all  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  ellect  are  [)resent,  can  [)roduce  it ;  its  own  opera- 
tion not  being  hindered  by  any  thing  else.  The  body  is  said  to  be  free 
when  it  has  the  power  to  obi'v  the  direction  of  the  will :  so  the  will  may 
be  said  to  be  free  when  it  has  the  power  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing. The  absurdity  of  the  libertarians  is  in  supposing  that  liberty  of 
action,  and  liberty  of  will  have  the  same  identical  source,  viz:  the  will  ; 
or  that  as  itjs  the  will  that  moves  the  body,  so  it  is  the  will  that  moves 
itself  in  order  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Locke's  chapter  '  On  Power,'  in  ilie  fu-st  volume  of  the  Essay,  con- 
tains his  account  of  liberty  and  necessity,  and  has  been  more  found  fault 
with  than  any  other  part  of  his  work  ;  1  think  without  reason.  He  seerns 
evidently  to  have  admitted  the  definition  of  necessity,  though  he  has  avoid- 
ed the  name,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  mis- 
conception to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
it  in  the  closest  reasoning,  much  less  as  a  term  of  treneral  signification.  In 
other  words,  he  denies  the  power  of  the  mind  to  act  without  a  cause  or  mo- 
tive, or,  in  any  manner  in  any  circumstances,  from  mere  indiflerency  and 
absolute  s<'lf  motion :  but  he  at  the  same  time  rejects  the  inference  which 
has  been  drawn  from  this  principle*  that  the  mind  is  not  an  atrent  at  all, 
but  entirely  subject  to  external  force  or  blind  impulse.  What  he  has  said 
is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  Hobbe's  general  description  of  practical 
liberty,  '  that  it  is  a  power  to  do,  if  we  will."  Thus,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  give  a  restive  horse  the  spur  or  the  whip 
to  make  him  go  straight  forward  on  a  plain  road,  as  it  would  bo  in  order 
to  make  him  leap  up  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  one  the 
horse  has  a  power  or  liberty  to  do  if  he  will,  the  other  ho  has  no  power  to 
do  at  any  rate.  That  is,  here  are  two  sorts  of  impediments,  one  that  may 
be  overcome,  and  which  it  is  right  to  take  means  to  overcome,  and  an- 
other which  cannot  be  overcome, and  which  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  meddle 
with.  To  say  that  these  two  necessities  arc  in  effect  the  same,  is  an  abuse 
of  language  ;  yet  for  not  lumping  them  together  in  the  dashing  style  of  our 
modern  wholesale  dealers  in  |)aradox,  Mr.  Locke  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  abuse  and  contumely.  The  difference  between  them,  as 
stated  by  this  author  with  great  force  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  in  truth 
constitutes  all  that  men  in  general  mean  when  they  talk  of  freedom  of  will, 
and  make  it,  as  in  this  sense  it  is,  the  ground-work  of  morality.  There  are 
certain  powers  which  the  mind  has  of  governing  not  only  the  actions  of  the 
body,  but  of  regulating  its  own  thoughts  and  desires,  and  it  is  to  make  us 
exert  these  powers  that  all  the  distinctions,  rules  and  sanctions  of  morality 
have  been  established.  It  must  be  riiliculous  to  attempt  to  make  us  do, 
what  upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  was  known  we  could  not  do  ;  yet  it  is  on 
this  literal  and  unqualified  interpretation  of  the  term,  as  implying  a  flat 
impossibility  of  tho  contrary,  an  uiter  incapacity  and  helplessness  in  the 
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mind,  a  concurrence  of  causes  foi-eign  to  the  will  itself,  and  irresistible  in 
their  effect,  and  with  which  it  must  therefore  be  in  vain  to  contend,  that 
most  of  the  consequences  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity  have  been  built  ; 
such  as  that  reward  and  punishment  are  absurd  and  improper,  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that  the  assassin  is  no  more  a  moral 
or  accountable  agent  than  the  dagger  which  he  uses,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  sword  and  the  assassin  would  be  equally  moral  and  ac- 
countable agents,  if  they  were  both  equally  accessible  to  moral  motives, 
that  is,  to  reward  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame,  <fcc.;  but  they  are  not. 
This  seems  to  be  a  distinction  of  great  pith  and  moment.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  mere  difference  of  words  ;  at  least  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether 
such  motives  as  reward  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame,  should  bo  ap- 
plied or  not,  and  tliis  one  should  think  was  a  difference  of  practice.  It  is 
objected,  indeed,  that  still  both  are  equally  necessai-y  agents.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  confusion  of  words.  It  is  in  vain  to  exhort  flame  not 
to  burn,  or  to  be  angry  with  poison  for  working :  and  it  would  be  equally 
in  vain  to  exhort  men  to  certain  actions  or  to  resent  others,  if  exhortation 
and  resentment  had  no  more  effect  upon  them,  that  is,  if  they  were  really 
governed  by  the  same  sort  of  blind,  physical,  unreasoning,  unresisting  ne- 
cessity. In  fact,  the  latest  necessarians  have  abandoned  the  true,  original, 
philosophical  meaning  of  the  term,  in  which  it  implies  no  more  than  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  and  have  substituted  for  it  the  preju- 
diced notion  of  their  adversaries,  who  confound  it  with  mechanical  neces- 
sity, "  fixed  fate,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  or  the  unconditional  fiat  of 
omnipotence. 

The  following  extracts,  which  I  shall  condense  as  ranch  as  I  can  con- 
sistently with  the  nature  of  the  argument,  will  show  the  view  which  Mr. 
Locke  has  taken  of  this  subject.  I  would  only  observe,  by  the  by,  that  I 
so  far  agree  with  Hobbes  and  differ  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  thinking  that  lib- 
erty in  the  most  extended  and  abstract  sense  is  applicable  to  material  as 
well  as  voluntary  agents  ;  moral  liberty,  i.  e.  freedom  of  will  evidently  is 
not,  because  such  agents  have  no  such  faculty. 

"  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,"  says  my  author,  "  reducing 
themselves  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking  and  moving,  so  far  as  a  man  has  a 
power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free.  Wherever  any 
performance  or  for  bearance  arenot  equally  in  a  man's  power,  wherever 
doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind, 
directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  volun- 
tary. Where  any  particular  action  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be 
produced  by  him  according  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  that 
agent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no 
thought,  no  volition,  no  will;  but  there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  vo- 
lition, there  may  be  will  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  consideration 
of  an  obvious  instance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

"  A  tennis-ball  whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying 
still  at  rest,  is  not  by  a;,}  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  inquire  into 
the  reason,  we  shall  find  if  is  because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to  think ; 
and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  rest, 
or  vice  versa  ;  and  therefore  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent,  but  both  its 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessity,  and  are  so  called.  Like- 
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MCise  a  man  falling  into  the  water  (a  bridize  brcakins^  under  liim)  has  not 
herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free  airciit.  Fqv  tlion^li  lie  has  volition,  tli<)Ui,'h  he 
prefers  his  not  falling  to  fallinir,  yer  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not 
being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his 
volition ;  and  therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  strikinsr  liimself 
or  llis  friend  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm,  nobody  thinks  he  has  in 
this  liberty,  every  one  jiities  him  as  acting  by  necessity  and  constraint." 

Here  I  will  stop  to  observe  that  the  staunrb  sticklers  for  necessity,  who 
make  up  by  an  excess  of  7,eal  for  their  want  of  knowledge,  would  read  this 
passage  with  a  smile  of  se!f-com[)lacent  contempt,  and  remark  profoundly 
that  whether  the  man  struck  his  friend  on  purpose,  or  from  a  convulsive 
motion,  he  was  equally  under  necessity,  and  the  object  of  pity,  Now 
whether  he  is  an  object  of  pity,  I  shall  not  dispute  ;  but  I  conceive  he  is 
also  an  object  of  anger  in  the  one  case  which  he  is  not  in  the  other,  be- 
cause anger  will  prevent  a  man's  striking  you  again,  but  will  not  cure  him 
of  St.  Vitus'  dance.  It  is  to  this  sort  of  indiscriminate,  blind,  senseless 
necessity  which  neutralizes  all  things  and  actions,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  establishing  the  operation  of  causes,  destroys  the  distinction  between 
the  diflerent  degrees  and  kinds  of  necessity,  to  which  I  do  not  profess  my- 
self a  convert. 

To  return. — "As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,"  |)roceeds  Mr.  Locke, 
*' so  it  is  in  tlic  thoughts  of  our  minds:  where  any  one  is  such,  that  w«^ 
have  power  to  take  it  up  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  Yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  mo- 
tions to  the  body,  are  such  as  in  certain  circumstances  it  cannot  avoid,  nor 
obtain  their  absence  by  the  utmost  eO'ort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  the  rack 
is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himself  with  other 
contemplations.  And  sometimes  a  boisterous  passion  hurries  our  thofTghts, 
as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking 
on  other  thing:;  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the  mind 
regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear  any  of  these  mo- 
tions of  the  body  without,  or  of  the  mind  within,  according  as  it  thinks  fit 
to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  free  again" 

"  But  freedom,"  says  my  author,  "  unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this, 
•will  not  serve  the  turn  ;  rtnd  it  |)asses  for  a  good  plea  that  a  man  is  not 
free  at  all,  if  he  is  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills.  Con- 
cerning a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this  farther  question, 
whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  And  as  to  that  I  imagine  that  a  man  in 
respect  of  willing,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed  to  his 
thoughts  as  presently  [that  is,  immediately]  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free. 
The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest ;  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the 
action  depending  on  his  will  should  exist  or  not  exist,  and  its  existence  or 
non-existence  following  perfectly  the  determination  of  his  will,  he  cannot 
avoid  willing  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  that  action;  it  is  absolutely 
neccessary  that  he  will  the  one,  or  the  other,  i.  c.  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other,  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow." — page  2-16. 

This  seems  to  be  the  weak  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning,  and  is  the 
only  place,  as  I  remember,  where  he  has  considered  the  certainty  of  the 
event  as  inconsistent  with  the  practical  liberty  for  which  he  contends.  At 
this,  rate,  it  must  be  given  up  altogether:  there  can  be  no  such  thine  as 
liberty.     For  in  all  cases  whatever,  one  determination  must  happen  rather 
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than  another.  In  all  cases  whatever,  we  must  choose  either  one  way  or 
another,  or  suspend  our  choice.  Suspense  and  deliberation,  as  Helvetius 
and  others  have  justly  remarked,  are  in  this  sense  equally  necessary  with 
precipitation  cf  judgment.  The  actual  or  final  event  is  in  both  cases  the 
necessary  consequence  of  preceding  causes,  but  that  does  not  destroy  free- 
dom of  choice  in  either  case,  if  the  event  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
choice,  whether  the  time  allowed  for  the  mind  to  choose  in,  be  longer  or 
shorier.  If  by  liberty  be  meant  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  then  liberty 
is  a  non-entity  :  but  if  it  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  concurrence  of  cer- 
tain powers  cf  an  agent  in  the  production  of  that  event,  then  it  is  as  true 
and  as  real  a  thing  as  the  necessity  to  which  it  is  thus  opposed,  and  which 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  powers  possessed  by  an  agent  from  op- 
erating in  the  producing  of  any  event.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  gran- 
ted, that  the  power  of  deliberation  is  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  our 
rational  nature,  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the  discursive  faculty  of  the 
will.  Mr.  Locke  seems  only  to  have  erred  in  mistaking  a  difterence  of 
degree  or  extent  for  one  of  kind.  The  practical  truth  of  the  distinction  is 
undeniable.     His  words  are  : — 

"  The  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  from  experience,  a  power 
to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so  all, 
one  after  another,  is  at  liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  examine 
them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty 
man  has;  and  from  the  not  using  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety  of  mis- 
takes, errors,  and  faults,  which  we  run  into  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives, 
and  our  endeavors  after  happiness  :  whilst  we  precipitate  the  determina- 
tion of  our  wills,  and  engage  too  soon  before  due  examination.  For  du- 
ring the  suspension  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  be  determined  to  action, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do  ;  and  when  upon  due  examination  we  have 
judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do,  in  pursuit 
of  our  happiness  ;  and  it  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  pei-fection  of  our  nature,  to 
desire,  will,  and  act,  according  to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. 
This  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty  ;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that 
which  is  (I  think  improperly)  called  free-will.'''' — Essay ^  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Moral  liberty,  it  should  seem  then,  all  the  liberty  which  a  man  has  or 
which  he  wants,  does  not  after  all  consist  in  a  povver  of  indifferenc}',  or  in 
a  power  of  choosing,  without  regard  to  motives,  but  in  the  power  of  exci- 
ting his  reason  and  of  obeying  it.  There  are  two  general  positions  ad- 
vanced by  tlie  author  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  neither  of  which  I 
can  agree  ;  namely,  that  action  always  proceeds  from  imeasinsss,  and  that 
we  arc  perfect  judges  of  present  good  and  evil.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
it  is  true  indeed  that  nothing  can  be  an  object  of  desire  till  we  suffer  unea- 
siness from  the  want  of  it,  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  want  of  any  thing 
does  not  cause  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  unless  it  is  first  an  object  of  desire, 
or  unless  the  prospect  of  it  gives  us  pleasure.  As  to  the  second  position, 
that  we  cannot  be  deceived  in  judging  of  our  actual  sensations,  it  would  be 
true,  if  the  sensation  and  the  judgment  formed  upon  it  were  the  same,  but 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be.  Let  any  person  smell  to  a  rose,  and  look 
at  a  beautiful  prospect  or  hear  a  fine  piece  of  music  at  the  same  instant, 
and  try  to  determine  which  of  them  gives  him  most  pleasure.  If  he  has 
the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke  cannot 
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pass  for  an  axiom.  From  not  accurately  distinguishing  between  sensation 
and  jiidi^incnt,  some  writers  liave  been  led  to  confound  good  and  evil  with 
pleasure  and  pain.  Good  or  evil  is  properly  that  which  gives  the  mind 
pleasure  or  pain  on  rejection,  that  is,  which  excites  rational  ap[)robation 
or  disapprobation.  To  consider  tiiese  two  thin<j:s  as  either  the  same,  or  in 
anv  regular  proportion  to  each  other,  is  I  think  to  betray  a  very  superfi- 
cial accjuaintance  with  human  nature.  Yet  in  defiance  of  the  necessary 
distinction  between  the  facidties  by  which  we  Iceland  hv  which  we  judjie, 
these  moralists  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fimdamental  rule  ciiat  all  pleasures 
which  are  so  in  themselves  are  equally  good  and  conimendablo ;  yet  as 
these  id^as  relate  solely  to  the  reiiex  impression  made  by  certain  things 
on  the  understanding,  to  in-iist  thai  we  shall  Judge  of  them  by  an  appeal 
to  the  senses,  is  unwisely  to  overturn  the  principle  of  the  divisiou  of  la- 
bor among  our  faculties,  and  to  force  one  to  do  the  office  of  another.  For 
this  there  seems  no  more  reason  than  tor  attempting  to  hear  with  our  fin- 
gers, to  see  a  sound,  or  feel  a  color. 

"  Oil  I  who  can  point  n  siin-heain  to  llic  hlind  ; 
Or  make  him  feci  a  shadow  witli  his  miiul." 

Yet  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt  arises  offly  from  the  inaptitude  of  the 
organ  to  the  object. 

Among  simple  ideas  Mr.  Locke  reckons  that  of  power.  It  was  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  given  it  as  simple  a  source  as  possible,  viz.  the  feeling 
Wc  have  of  it  in  our  own  minds,  which  he  sometimes  seems  half  inclined 
to  do,  instead  of  referring  it  to  our  observation  of  the  successive  changes 
which  take  place  in  matter.  It  is  by  this  means  alone,  that  is,  by  making 
it  an  original  idea  derived  from  within,  like  the  sense  of  {)leasure  or  pain, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  visible  composition  and  decomposition  of  other 
objects,  that  we  can  avoid  being  driven  into  an  absolute  scepticism  with 
regard  to  cause  and  clfect.  For  Hume  has,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  in 
the  mere  mechanical  scries  of  sensible  appearances,  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  this  idea,  or  point  out  the  indissoluble  connection  of  one  event  with 
another,  any  more  than  in  the  Hies  of  a  summer.  We  get  this  idea  solely 
from  the  exertion  of  muscular  or  voluntary  power  in  ourselves :  whoever 
has  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  an  object,  must  have  the  idea  of  power. 
Under  tlie  idea  of  power  I  include  all  that  relates  to  what  we  call  force, 
energy,  weakness,  effort,  ease,  difficulty,  imjiossibility,  &-c.  Accordinirly, 
I  should  conceive  that  no  man  of  strong  passions,  or  great  muscular  activi- 
ty would  ever  give  up  the  idea  of  power.  Hume,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
carded it  with  the  least  compunction,  was  an  easy,  indolent,  good  tempered 
man,  who  did  not  care  .»;  stir  out  of  his  arm-chair  ;  a  languid,  Epicurean 
philosopher,  of  a  reasonable  corpulency,  who  was  hurri.'d  away  by  no  vio- 
lent passions,  or  intense  desires,  but  looked  on  most  things  with  the  same 
eye  of  listlessness  and  indifference.  He  was  one  of  tlie  subtlest  and  most 
metaphysical  of  all  metaphysicians.  And  perhaps  he  was  so  for  the  rea- 
son here  stated.  The  Scotch  in  general  are  not  metaphysicians  :  they 
have  in  fact  always  a  purpose,  they  aim  at  a  particular  point,  they  are  de- 
termined upon  something  beforehand.  This  gives  a  hardness  and  rigidity 
to  their  understandings,  and  takes  away  that  tremulous  sensibility  to  every 
slight  and  wandering  impression  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  fine 
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balance  of  tlie  mind,  and  enable  us  to  follow  all  the  infinite  fluctuations  of 
thought  through  their  nicest  distinctions. 

To  return  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  I  shall  refer  to  the  authority  of 
but  one  more  writer,  who  has  indeed  exhausted  the  subject,  and  anticipated 
what  ^ew  remarks  I  had  to  ofier  upon  it :  I  mean  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
his  treatise  on. the  Will.  This  work,  setting  aside  its  Calvinistic  tendency 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  closely  reasoned,  elab- 
orate, acute,  serious,  and  sensible  among  modern  productions.  No  meta- 
physician can  read  it  without  feeling  a  wish  to  have  been  the  author  of  it. 
The  gravity  of  the  matter  and  the  earnestness  of  the  manner  are  alike 
admirable.  His  reasoning  is  not  of  that  kind,,  which  consists  in  having  a 
smart  answer  for  every  trite  objection,  but  in  attaining  true  and  satisfactory 
solutions  of  things  perceived  in  all  their  difficulty  and  in  all  their  force, 
and  in  every  variety  of  connexion.  He  evidently  writes  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  and  the  minds  of  those,  who  like  himself  are  intent  upon  the  pursuit 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  not  an  evasion  or  ambiguity  in  his 
whole  book,  nor  a  wish  to  produce  any  but  thorough  conviction.  He  does, 
not  therefore  lead  his  readers  into  a  labyrinth  of  words,  or  entangle  them 
among  the  forms  of  logic,  or  mount  the  airy  heights  of  abstraction,  but  de- 
scends into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with  the  business  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind, and  grapples  with  comii^on  sense,  and  subdues  it  to  the  force  of  true 
reason.  All  philosophy  depends  no  less  on  deep  and  real  feeling  than  on 
power  of  thought.  I  happen  to  have  Edwards's  '  Inquiry  concerning  Free- 
will,' and  Dr.  Priestley's  '  Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity,'  bound 
up  in  the  same  volume :  and  I  confess  that  the  difference  in  the  manner 
of  these  two  writers  is  rather  striking.  The  plodding,  persevering,  scru- 
pulous accuracy  of  the  one,  and  the  easy,  cavalier,  verbal  fluency  of  tbe 
other,  form  a  complete  contrast.  Dr.  Priestley's  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to 
evade  the  difficulties  of  liis  subject,  Edwards's  to  answer  them.  The  one 
is  employed  according  to  Berkeley's  allegory,  in  flinging  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  his  adversaries,  while  the  other  is  taking  true  pains  in  digging  into  the 
mine  of  knowledge.  All  Dr.  Priestley's  arguments  on  this  subject  are 
mere  hacknied  common-places.  He  had  in  reality  no  opinions  of  his  own, 
and  truth,  I  conceive,  never  takes  very  deep  root  in  those  minds  on  which 
it  is  merely  engrafted.  He  uniformly  adopted  the  vantage  ground  of 
every  question,  and  borrowed  those  arguments  which  he  found  most  easy 
to  be  wielded,  and  of  most  service  in  that  kind  of  busy  intellectual  warfare 
to  which  he  was  habituated.  He  was  an  able  controversialist,  not  a  philo- 
sophical rcasoner. 

Dr.  Priestley  states  in  his  '  Illustrations'  and  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  llorsley, 
that  the  difference  between  physical  and^iioral  necessity  is  merely  verbal. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  mind, 
'•  Give  me  the  thing  and  I  will  readily  give  up  the  name."  It  appears  to 
me  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  quite  as  much  attached  to  the  name  as  to  the 
thing,  and  that  the  philosophical  principle  of  necessity,  without  its  unpopu- 
lar title,  would  have  aftbrded  him  but  little  satisfaction.  Now  the  obnoxi- 
ousness  of  the  name,  and  in  my  opinion,  almost  all  the  diftlculty  and  re- 
pugnance which  the  generality  of  men  find  in  admitting  the  doctrine  arises 
from  the  ambiguity  lurking  und(>r  the  term  necessity,  which  includes  both 
kinds  of  necessity,  moral  and  physical,  and  with  wliich  Dr.  Priestley  de- 
lights to  probe  the  prejudices  of  his  adversaries,  thinking  the  difTeren,ccs  o»f 
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moral  and  pliysical  necessity  a  mere  question  of  words,  and  tliat  provided 
there  are  any  laws  or  any  causes  operating  upon  the  mind,  it  is  ofno  sort  of 
consequeni;(.'  wiiat  those  laws  or  causes  are.  It  is  the  same  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  one  cause  and  another  which  creates  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  necessity,  and  whicli  is  exposed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Inquiry  into  tlie  Will.'  He  says,  in  a  letter  written  expressly  to 
vindicate  himself  from  having  confounded  moral  with  physical  necessity, 
*'  On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared  tliat  the  connexion  between  ante- 
cedent things  and  con-sequent  ones  which  takes  place  with  re-gard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  mc- 
ctssity  improperly  ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  un- 
able, irreisstible,  unavotddbli,  invincible,  &.c.  when  applied  here,  are  not  ap- 
plied in  tiieir  proper  signilication,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with 
}>erfecl  insignificance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and 
j)roper  meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech  ;  and  that  such  a  neces- 
sity as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainti/ 
than  necessity.  I  think  it  is  evidently  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice  in  per- 
sons' minds,  arising  from  an  insensible  habitual  perversion  and  misapplica- 
tion of  such  like  terms,  tijat  they  are  ready  to"  think  that  to  suppose  a 
certain  connexion  of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  in- 
clinations, is  truly  and  properly  to  suppose  such  a  strong  irrefragable  chain 
of  causes  and  ellbcts  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain,  op- 
posite desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable  and  impenetrable  mountains 
of  brass  ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of  adamant,  gales  of  brass,  and 
bars  of  iron  :  whereas  all  such  representations  suggest  ideas  as  far  from 
truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavor  to 
make  s6me  persons  believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it: 
for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains,  which  has 
been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary,  must,  6^c.  the  associa- 
tion with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  not  bro- 
ken, and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been 
long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  will  return  to  its  former  cur- 
vity  again  and  again." 

The  reasoning  in  the  '  Inquiry'  to  which  the  author  here  refers,  in  justi- 
fication of  himself,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Men  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  must,  cannot,  unavoid- 
able, irresistible,  &,c.  use  them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  re- 
straining a  natural  necessity  or  impossibility,  or  some  necessity  that  the  will 
has  nothing  to  do  in.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary,  when  we  cannot  hclj) 
it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.  JSo  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impoy:iblc  to  us, 
when  we  would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass  and  endeavor  it,  but 
all  our  desires  and  endeavors  are  in  vain.  And  that  is  said  to  be  irrcsisf- 
ihlc,  which  overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance  and  endeavor  to  the 
contrary.  And  we  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  qtmost 
supposable  desires  and  endeavors  to  do  it  are  insufficient.  All  men  find, 
and  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
which  cannot  be  done  which  they  desire  to  do  ;  and  innumerable  things, 
which  they  are  averse  to,  that  nmst  be;  they  cannot  avoid  them,  whether 
they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity  which  men  so  sojn 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  affects  them  in  innumerable  cases, 
that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed  ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  ne- 
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cessity  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used  in 
the  common  afl'airsof  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  spe- 
culative and  abstract  notion  as  that  connexion  [between  cause  and  effect] 
in  the  nature  and  course  of  things,  to  signify  which  they  who  employ  them- 
selves in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphysical  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want  of 
others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  phrases  entirely 
diflTerent  from  this,  or  from  the  one  in  which  they  are  used  in  the  contro- 
versy about  liberty  and  necessity.  And  it  being  a  dictate  of  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  we  first  learn  tliem, 
does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame,  hence  our  idea 
of  excusableness  or  faultlessness  is  tied  to  these  phrases  by  a  strong  habit, 
which  grows  up  with  us  ; — or  if  we  use  the  words  as  terms  of  art  in  another 
sense,  yet  unless  we  are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insen- 
sibly slide  into  the  vulgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very 
inconsistent  manner :  this  habitual  connexion  of  ideas  will  deceive  and, 
confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses  whenever  we  pretend  to  use 
the  terms  in  that  manner."-*— pages  20,  21,  290,  &c. 

"  It  follows  that  when  the  aforesaid  terms  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no 
opposition,  or  insufficient  will  or  endeavor  is  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  supposed  case  (as  that  of  willing  or  choosing)  excludes 
any  such  opposition,  will,  or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in 
their  proper  signification,  but  quite  beside  their  use  in  common  speech." — 
pages  21,  22. 

The  author  has,  I  think,  in  these  passages,  laid  open  the  source  of  most 
of  the  confusion  on  the  subject  in  question.  For  this  double  meaning 
lurking  under  the  word  necessity  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  persons, 
who  were  guided  more  by  their  own  feelings  and  the  customary  associa- 
tions of  language  than  by  formal  definitions,  have  altogether  rejected  the 
doctrine  ;  while  persons  of  a  more  logical  turn,  who  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  abstract  principle,  have  yet  in  their  explanations  of  it,  and 
inferences  from  it,  fallen  into  the  same  vulgar  error  as  their  opponents. 
The  partisans  for  necessity  have  given  up  their  common  sense,  as  they 
supposed,  to  their  reason,  while  the  advocates  for  liberty  rejected  a  demon- 
strable truth  from  a  dreafd  of  its  consequences  ;  and  both  have  been  the 
dupes  of  a  word.  I  have  been  the  more  ready  to  appeal  to  this  writer's 
authority,  because  he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  strict, 
severe,  and  logical  of  all  necessarians.  What  he  has  said  on  the  subject 
of  free  will,  as  consisting  in  perfect  contingence,  independent  of  all  motive, 
or  as  implying  an  absolute  beginning  of  action  without  any  precedent 
determining  cause  might,  one  would  imagine,  have  been  sufticient,  even  if 
Ilobbes's  reasonings  had  not,  to  banish  that  opinion  out  of  the  world.  He 
has  followed  it  through  all  its  windings,  and  detected  it  in  all  its  varying 
shades,  with  equal  patience  and  sagacity.  He  sums  up  the  absurdities  of 
this  notion  of  liberty,  or  of  mere  absolute  self-will,  in  these  words : 

"  The  following  things  arc  all  essential  to  it,  viz  :  that  an  action  should 
be  necessary,  and  not  necessdry  ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause  and  no 
cause  ;  that  it  should  be  the  h  uit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit  of 
choice  and  design  ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion  and  exertion, 
and  yet  be  consequent  on  previous  exertion  ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ; 
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that  it  should  spring  immediately  out  of  iiidillerence  and  equilibrium  and 
yet  be  the  eflect  of  prepondcration ;  that  it  should  bn  self-origiiiuti,d  also 
have  its  original  from  somclhintj  else  ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes 
itself,  of  its  own  will,  and  can  ULOd^^^  ^^  prevent,  according  to  its  choice 
■or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mma  has  no  power  to  prevent,  {)recluding 
all  previous  choice  in  the  alfair.  So  that  an  act  of  the  will  [determining 
itself  by  its  own  free-will],  according  to  their  metaphysical  account  of  it, 
is  something  of  which  there  is  no  idea,  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the 
mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct  meaning.  If  some  learned 
philosopher,  who  had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the-  curious 
observations  he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  '  He  had  been  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  cer- 
tain name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself,  and  yet  had  a  siro  and  a 
dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite  and  was  hungry  before  it 
had  a  being ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him  at  his  plea- 
sure, was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ; 
that  when  he  moved,  he  always  tooU  a  stej)  beforo  the  first  step  ;  that  he 
went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this  though 
he  had  neither  head  nor  tail ;'  it  would  bo  no  impudence  at  all  to  tell  such 
a  traveler,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of 
such  an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  liad,  nor  ever  would 
have." — page  281,  of  the  Inqxiinj. 

The  author  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  source  of  this  erroneous  account 
of  free-will,  with  his  usual  truth  of  feeling.  He  says,  almost  immediately 
after: — "The  tiling  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of 
action,  when  applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  iniernal 
action  that  the  agent  should  be  self-determined  in  it,  and  that  the  will 
should  be  the  cause  of  it,  was  probably  this :  that  according  to  the  sense 
of  mankind,  and  the  common  use  «)f  language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to 
men's  external  actions ;  which  are  what  oriirinally,  and  according  to  the 
vulgar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  called  actions.  Men 
in  tiiese  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  wills  are  the  cause  of 
the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  are  done ;  so 
that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  exceeding  ab- 
surdly, to  suppose  the  same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must 
be  determined  by  the  will  ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent  voli- 
tion, as  the  motion  of  the  body  is;  not  considering  the  contradiction  it 
implies." — Ibid,  page  28G. 

I  shall  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  my  own  notions  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  as  far  as  they  any  way  differ  from  tlie  foregoing  account. 

First,  then,  I  conceive  tliat  if  by  necessity  be  understood  and  only  un- 
derstood the  connexion  of  cause  an  1  eflect,  or  the  constant  dependence  of 
one  thing  on  another,  in  the  human  mind  as  well  as  in  matter,  thai  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  things  are  equally  certain  and  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  by  liberty  be  meant  any  thing  opposite  to  this  con- 
nexion of  cause  and  effect ;  that  is,  a  positive  beginning  of  any  action  or 
motion  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  stale  of  indiflerence,  or  from  itself,  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the  mind  any  more  than  in 
matter.     All  things  have  their  preceding  determining  causes,  and  nothing 
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is,  but  what  must  be  in  the  precise  given  circumstances.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  and  the  contrary  supposition  reduced 
to  a  manifest  absurdity  in  every  possible  way  by  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley, 
Edwards,  Priestley,  and  others.  t^k,^ 

But,  secondly,  I  conceive  that  the  ^esnon  does  not  stop  here,  because 
certain  ideas  have  been  annexed  to  these  terms  of  liberty  and  necessity, 
both  by  the  learned  and  by  common  men,  which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  simple  connexion  between  cause  and 
effect.  What  I  shall  therefore  attempt  will  be  to  point  out  a  few  instances 
of  the  misapplication  of  the  term  to  prove  a  necessity  not  included  in  the 
certainty  of  the  event,  and  to  disprove  liberty  in  a  setise  in  which  it  does 
not  interfere  with  that  certainty,  of  with  philosophical  necessity  :  that  is, 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  vv'hat  sense,  in  conformity  with  the  general  law 
to  which  all  things  are  by  their  nature  subject,  man  is  an  agent,  a  free 
agent,  a  moral  and  accountable  agent ;  that  is,  deserving  of  reward  and 
punishment,  praise  and  blame,  &c.  Now  by  an  agent  I  mean  any  thing 
that  acts  or  has  a  power  to  operate,  that  is  to  produce  effects ;  hy  a  free 
agent  I  mean  one  that  is  not  hindered  from  acting ;  by  a  moral  and  ac- 
countable agent  I  mean  one  that  acts  from  will,  and  is  influenced  by  mo- 
tives ;  by  reward  and  punishment  T  mean  what  every  one  does ;  by  praise 
and  blame  I  mean  our  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  any  agent  that  is 
conscious  of  our  sentiments  towards  him,  or  that  is  capable  of  reflecting  on 
his  own  conduct,  and  of  being  affected  by  what  others  think  of  it.  If  by 
an  agent  be  meant  the  beginner  of  action,  or  one  that  produces  an  effect 
of  itself,  there  can  be  no  such  thing;  but  if  by  an  agent  be  meant  one  that 
contributes  to  an  effect,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  agent;  and  the  more 
any  thing  contributes  to  an  effect  and  determines  it  to  be  this  or  that,  the 
more  it  is  an  agent.  If  by  freedom  be  meant  a  freedom  from  causes,  or 
necessity  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  this  sense,  but  there 
may  be  and  is  a  freedom  from  certain  causes  and  from  certain  kinds  and 
degrees  of  necessity ;  that  is,  from  physical  causes,  or  compulsion,  and 
from  absolute,  unconditional  necessity.  If  all  things  are  equally  neces- 
sary, that  do  not  spring  out  of  nothing,  then  indeed  the  distinction  between 
•liberty  and  necessity  must  be  in  all  cases  absurd.  Again,  by  free-will  I 
do  not  mean  the  power  or  liberty  to  act  without  motives,  but  with  motives. 
The  mind  cannot  act  without  an  occasion  or  ground  for  acting,  but  this 
does  not  show  that  it  is  no  agent  at  ail,  or  that  it  is  not  a  free  agent ;  that 
is,  that  its  action  is  restrained  or  hindered  by  the  action  of  any  thing  else. 
The  intellectual  and  voluntary  powers  are  free,  just  as  the  corporeal  are, 
namely,  when  they  are  free  to  produce  certain  effects,  which,  if  excited, 
they  can  produce,  as  the  body  is  free  when  it  can  move  in  consequence 
of  the  mind's  direction ;  it  is  no  longer  free  when  though  the  same  reason 
exists  for  its  moving,  it  is  hindered  by  something  else  from  obe^'ing  the 
impulse.  In  short,  liberty  is  this :  the  power  in  any  agent  in  given  cir- 
cumstances to  operate  in  a  certain  manner,  if  left  to  itself;  or  perhaps 
more  unequivocally,  opportunity  given  to  any  agent  to  exert  certain  pow- 
ers to  produce  an  effect,  when  nothing  but  those  powers  and  the  absence 
of  impediments  is  wanting  to  produce  it.  To  be  free  is  to  possess  all  the 
requisites  for  acting  in  one's-self,  and  in  the  circumstances,  and  not  to  be 
counteracted.  Again,  if  moral  good  and  evil  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing self-created,  then  they  arc  merely  fictions  of  the  mind ;  but  if  wc 
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suppose  an  agent  to  be  entitled  to  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  |>unisbment, 
not  because  be  is  a  self-willed,  but  a  voluntary  atrent,  tliat  is,  to  sav  a 
being  possessin<4  certain  powers  and  liabitually  and  with  fletcrniiuinion 
exerting  tlieni  to  certain  [)urposes,  then  there  will  be  a  foundation  for  this 
distinction  in  nature.  To  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  aL'ent  should  be  the  sole  or  absolutely  first  cause  of  the  evil, 
for  e.\ani[)le,  but  that  he  should  be  one  real,  detcjrniining  cause  of  it,  and 
while  he  remains  what  he  is,  the  same  eflects  will  follow.  An  agent  is  the 
author  of  any  evil,  when  without  him,  that  is,  without  something  peculiar 
and  essential  to  his  dispositiun  and  character,  it  would  not  exist. 

1.  Every  tjiing  is  an  agent  that  i?  any  way  necessary  or  conducing  to 
an  effect.  The  doctrine  of  second  causes  does  not  destroy  agency.  It  no 
more  proves  that  those  causes  do  not  act  because  something  has  acted  be- 
fore them,  than  that  they  do  not  exist,  because  something  has  existed  before 
thera.  The  theological  writers  on  this  side  of  the  (luestion  allirm,  I  think 
improperly,  that  God  or  the  first  cause  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  universe,  to 
which  all  second  causes  are  to  be  referred  as  instruments,  having  no  real 
efficacy  of  their  own.  If  so,  all  events  are  produced  immediately  by  tlie 
divine  agency,  that  is,  all  second  causes  are  parts  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  in  all  that  we  see  or  hear  or  feel,  we  must  conceive  of  something  far 
more  deeply  interfused,  a  spirit  and  a  motion  that  imi)els  all  thinking  tliines, 
all  objects  of  all  thought,  and  breathes  through  all  things.  This  doctrine 
is  that  of  Spinoza:  but  upon  this  supposition  second  causes,  as  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Deity  are  and  must  be  real  and  efl'icient.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  to  exclude  this  system  of  pantheism,  we  consider  the  things 
and  appearances  about  us  as  merely  natural,  still  what  are  called  second 
causes  must  be  real  and  eflicient  causes,  or  they  could  not  [)roduce  their 
eflects.  If  nothing  can  operate  but  the  first  cause,  then  whatever  produ- 
ces effects  is  the  Deity:  but  if  this  conclusion  be  thought  objectionable, 
then  we  must  allow  other  causes  of  events  to  be  really  and  truly  such  in 
themselves :  for  from  that  which  is  no  cause,  which  has  no  power,  any 
more  than  nothing,  nothing  can  follow.  All  second  causes,  that  is,  all  things 
that  exist  are,  therefore,  either  parts  of  the  Deity  or  parts  of  nature,  and  in 
neither  case  can  they  be  absolutely  insignificant,  worthless,  null,  and  of  no 
account.  Dr.  Priestley  is  tor  havini:  meii  refer  all  the  good  in  the  universe 
to  God  as  the  author  of  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  lakes  place  to  man  or  to 
second  causes.  I  cannot  think  that  thk;  is  sound  philosophy  nor  practical 
wisdom.  The  necessarians  have  evidently  borrowed  their  notions  of  agen- 
cy and  second  causes  from  the  advocates  for  liberty  :  for  taking  up  the 
same  unfounded  assumption  of  the  libertarians,  that  action  is  the  absolute 
beginning  of  motion,  and  that  any  thing  short  of  this  is  no  action  at  all,  and 
finding  that  the  will  was  not  a  cause  in  the  absurd  sense  supposed  by  their 
adversaries,  they  have  concluded  that  it  was  no  cause  at  all ;  not  cunsider- 
jng  whether  a  cause  might  not  be  more  properly  defined  that  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  in  consistency  with  other  things  than  that  which  produces 
it  independently  of  them.  Action  then  in  any  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
same  as  co-operation.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  this  account  does  not 
destroy  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive.  I  answer  that  it  does, 
if  by  active  be  meant  unconnected  action ;  but  not  else.  That  is,  if  by 
action  be  understood  the  positive  determinate  tendency  or  the  additional 
impulse  to  the  production  of  any  effect,  and  by  passiveness  an  indiflerence 
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in  any  agent  to  this  or  that  motion,  except  as  it  is  acted  upon  by,  and  trans- 
mits the  efficacy  of  other  causes,  this  distinction  will  remain  as  broad  and 
palpable  as  ever.  Any  thing  is  so  far  active  as  it  modifies  and  re-acts  upon 
the  original  impulse ;  it  is  passive  in  as  far  as  it  neither  adds  to,  nor  takes 
from  that  original  impulse,  but  merely  has  a  power  of  receiving  and  con- 
tinuing it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  practical  and  philosophical  meaning  of 
the  terms.  This  distinction  therefore,  applies  equally  to  matter  and  mind. 
The  explosion  of  gunpowder  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  or  principally  to 
the  spark  which  ignites  it,  because  the  effect  is  increased  a  thousand-fold 
by  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  gunpowder.  The  motion  communicated 
by  one  body  to  another  in  void  space  is  considered  as  the  mere  passive 
result  of  the  former,  because  the  effect  in  the  second  agent  is  simply  the 
continuation  of  what  it  was  in  the  first.     So  it  is  in  the  mind. 

Motives  do  not  act  upon  it  simply,  or  absolutely  ;  but  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  understanding  or  the  bias  of  the  will.  At  one  time  we  yield  to 
any  idle  inclination  that  happens  to  prevail,  and  at  others  resist  to  the  ut- 
most the  strongest  motives.  That  is,  the  mind  is  itself  an  agent,  one  chief 
determining  cause  of  our  volitions.  It  is  on  the  view  taken  by  the  mind 
of  motives,  on  our  disposition  to  attend  to  or  neglect  them,  to  compare  and 
weigh  them,  that  their  effect  depends.  But  the  necessarians  have  always 
delighted  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  volition  by  referring  to 
the  impulse  communicated  by  one  billiard-ball  to  another,  or  to  different 
weights  in  a  pair  of  scales.  Both  which  illustrations  are  as  little  applicable 
as  possible,  because  in  neither  of  them  is  there  supposed  to  be  the  least 
activity  of  action;  that  is  the  least  capacity  to  resist  or  increase  or  alter 
the  impressed  force  in  the  thing  acted  upon.  That  is,  the  mind  in  these 
similes  is  requisite  as  a  mereh'^  passive  agent,  by  which  I  mean  a  thing  per- 
fectly indifferent  and  nugatory,  a  mere  cypher  without  any  character  of  its 
own,  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  deserving  of  praise  nor  blame  ; 
a  cameleon,  colorless  kind  of  thing,  the  sport  of  external  impulses  and  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  or  of  a  necessity  in  which  it  has  itself  no  share. 
Thus  the  responsibility  of  the  mind  has  been  taken  from  it,  and  transfer- 
red to  outward  circumstances,  and  all  characters  in  themselves  rendered 
alike  indifferent.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  abstracting  the 
influence  of  motives  from  the  mind  on  which  and  by  which  they  act.  I 
prefer  exceedingly  to  the  modern  instances  of  a  couple  of  billiard-balls,  or 
a  pair  of  scales,  the  illustration  of  Chrysophus,  the  stoic  in  Cicero,  who 
says,  "  lUe  igitur  qui  protrusit  cylindrum  dedit  ei  principium  niotionis, 
volubilitatem  autem  non  dedit:  sic  visum  objectum  imprimet  quidem  et 
quasi  signabit  in  anirao  suam  speciem,  sed  assensio  erit  in  potestate  nostra." 
That  is,  suppose  I  push  against  a  heavy  body  ;  if  it  be  square  it  will  not 
move  :  if  it  be  cylindrical  it  will.  What  the  difference  of  form  is  to  the 
stone,  the  difference  of  disposition  is  to  the  mind.  In  fact,  the  necessa- 
rians, to  maintain  this  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  second  causes,  have  been 
forced  to  consider  every  thing  as  a  succession  of  simple  impulses  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  :  so  that  there  being  no  fixed  point,  no  resting-place  for 
the  imagination,  we  are  perpetually  obliged  to  shift  the  cause  from  one 
object  to  another :  every  thing  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  referred  back 
to  something  else,  and  in  this  ceaseless  whirl  of  fleeting  causes  all  ideas  ol 
power  or  agency  seem  to  slide  from  under  us.  Lest  the  mind  should  prove 
refractory  to  the  laws  ascribed  to  it,  they  thought  it  most  prudent  to  de-. 
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prive  it  of  all  aciivity  and  power  of  resistance.  They  were  very  absurdly 
afraid  tiiat  without  this  their  whole  scheme  might  be  overturned,  as  if 
though  the  mind  were  freed  from  being  the  servile  drudge  of  external  im- 
pulses, it  would  not  still  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  nature.  The  above  dis- 
tinction will,  I  conceive,  set  the  mind  free  from  one  of  the  shackles 
imposed  on  it  by  necessarians,  namely,  that  imbecility,  helplessness,  and 
indilference,  which  they  have  superadded  to  the  regular  connexion  of  cause 
and  elVect,  though  it  makes  no  essential  part  of  it.  The  mind,  according 
to  the  advocates  for  free-will,  is  a  perfectly  detached,  unconnected,  inde- 
j)en(Ient  cause  :  according  to  the  necessarians,  it  is  no  cause  at  all :  jieithcr 
branch  of  the  antithesis  is  true. 

2.  According  to  the  definition  of  liberty  above  given,  freedom,  that  is 
free-agency,  is  applicable  to  mind  as  well  as  to  matter.  Free  will  does  not, 
because  will  does  not,  belong  to  it.  By  a  free  agent,  I  understand,  with 
Hobbes,  one  that  is  not  hindered  from  acting  according  to  his  natural  or 
determinate  bias.  The  body  is  free  when  it  can  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
raind  ;  so  also  a  billiard-bill  might  be  said  to  be  free  while  it  is  not  fixed  to 
tlie  table,  or  hindered  from  being  im|)elled  by  the  stroke  of  the  mace.  In 
the  same  sense,  the  water,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  observes,  is  said  to  descend 
freely  along  the  channel  of  the  river,  while  no  obstacle  intercepts  it  pro- 
gress. But  though  necessarians  allow  liberty  to  the  body,  and  to  inanimate 
things,  they  deny  that  it  is  in  any  sense  applicable  to  the  mind  or  will. 


ESSAY    VI 1 1. 


ON  LOCKE'  ESSAY  ON  THE  JIUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


This  work  owes  its  present  rank  among  pliilosophical  productions,  to  ifs 
embodiment  of  the  great  principle  first  brought  forward  by  Hobbes.  Ail 
its  author's  attempts  to  modify  tliis  principle  or  reconcile  it  to  common 
notions  have  been  gradually  exploded,  and  given  place  to  the  more  severe 
and  logical  deductions  of  Hobbes  from  the  same  general  principle.  Mr. 
Locke  took  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  he  found  them  in  himself  and 
others,  and  endeavored  to  account  for  them  on  a  Jieio  principle.  By  this 
compromise  with  candor  and  common  sense,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  principle,  which  being  once  established,  very  soon  over- 
turned all  trite  opinions  and  vulgar  prejudices  which  were  improperly  as- 
sociated with  it.  There  was  in  fact  no  place  for  them  in  the  new  system. 
The  great  defect  with  which  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding' 
is  chargeable  is,  that  there  is  not  really  a  word  about  the  nature  of  under- 
standing in  it,  nor  any  attempt  to  show  what  it  is,  or  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
any  thing,  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  simple  perception.  The  operations 
of  thinking,  comparing,  discerning,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like,  which 
Mr.  Locke  ascribes  to  it,  are  the  operations  of  nothing,  or  of  I  knqw  not 
what.  All  the  force  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  so  bent  on  exploding 
innate  ideas,  and  tracing  our  thoughts  to  their  external  source,  that  he 
either  forgot  or  had  not  leisure  to  examine  what  the  internal  principle  of  all 
thought  is.  He  took  for  his  basis  a  bad  simile — that  the  mind  is  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  originally  void  of  all  characters  whatever  ;  for  this, 
though  true  as  far  as  relates  to  innate  ideas,  that  is,  to  any  impressions  act- 
ually existing  in  it,  is  not  true  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  not  like  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  passive  receiver  and  retainer  of  the  impressions  made  upon  it. 
The  inference  from  this  simile  has  however  been  that  the  understanding  is 
nothing  in  itself,  nor  the  cause  of  any  thing ;  never  acting,  but  always  act- 
ed upon  ;  that  it  is  but  a  convenient  repository  for  the  straggling  images  of 
things,  a  sort  of  empty  room  into  which  ideas  are  conveyed  from  without 
through  the  doors  of  the  senses,  as  you  would  carry  goods  into  an  unfur- 
nished lodging ;  and  hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  succeeding 
writers  to  get  rid  of  those  different  faculties  and  operations  which  Mr. 
Locke  elsewhere  allows  to  belong  to  the  mind,  but  which  are  in  truth  only 
compatible  with  the  active  j)owers  and  independent  nature  of  the  under- 
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Standing.  I  will  first  state  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
in  his  own  words,  and  will  then  endeavor  to  show  in  what  that  account  is 
defective  ;  that  is,  what  other  act  or  faculty  of  tlie  mind  I  conceive  to  be 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  besides  sensation  or  simple  percep- 
tion. After  employing  eighty  pages  in  a  very  laborious,  and  for  the  most 
part  sensible  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  which  was  popular 
at  the  time,  but  which  Hobbes  has  not  deigned  to  notice,  their  impossibility 
being  implied  in  the  general  principle  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  senses,  Mr.  Locke  proceeds  in  the  second  book  to  treat  of  Ideas  and 
their   origin.     He  then  says  : 

"Every  man  being  conscious  to  himgelf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which 
his  mind  is  applied  about  w  hilst  thinking  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it 
is  past  doubt  tliat  men  have  in  their  minds  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those 
expressed  by  the  words,  whiteness,  hardness,  sweetness,  thinking,  motion, 
man,  elephant,  army,  dncnfcenness,  and  others:  it  is  in  the  first  place  then 
to  be  inquired  how  he  comes  by  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
that  men  have  native  ideas  and  original  characters  stamped  upon  their 
minds  in  their  very  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have  at  large  examined  al- 
ready :  but  I  suppose  what  I  have  said  will  be  much  more  easilv  admitted 
when  I  have  shewn  wheucc  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has, 
and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind,  for  which  I 
shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  observation  and  experience.  Let  us  then 
suppose  the  niind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  pa|)er,  void  of  all  characters, 
without  any  ideas  :  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished?  Whence  comes  it  by 
that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on 
it,  in  an  almost  endless  variety  1  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason 
and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  EXPEniENCE  :  in 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  ir- 
self. 

"  First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  con- 
vey into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those 
various  ways,  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them  ;  and  thus  we  come  by 
those  ideas  we  have  oi  yelioir,  while,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  hitter,  swrrt, 
and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities,  which  when  I  say  the  senses 
convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objects  convey  into  the 
mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of 
the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them 
to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensation. 

"  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  whence  experience  furnisheth  tin- 
understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got  :  which 
operations  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the 
understanding  with  another  sot  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  JVom 
things  without :  and  such  are  pcrccpfion,  thinking,  doubting,  believing^ 
reasoning,  knowing,  jcilling,  and  all  the  difierent  actings  of  our  own 
minds ;  which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from 
these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  vre  do  from  bo- 
dies aflecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  him- 
self ;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  inter- 
nal sense.     But  as  I  call  tlie  other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ; 
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the  ideas  it  aflbrds  being  sucli  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  it» 
own  operations  within  itself.  .  .  .  These  two  I  say,  viz.  external, 
material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  within  as  the  objects  of  reflection  are  to  me  the  only  origi- 
nals from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barel}'^  the  actions 
of  the  mind  about  its  ideas  but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes: 
from  them,  such  as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from  any 
thought." 

"  The  understanding,"  proceeds  Mr.  Locke,  "  seems  to  me  to  have  the 
least  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these 
two.  "External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  quali- 
ties, \vhich  are  all  those  difilerent  perceptions  they  produce  in  us  ;  and  the 
mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations.  These, 
w'hen  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and  their  several  modes,  com- 
Ijinations,  and  relations,  we  shall  fincj  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of 
ideas  :  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one 
of  these  two  ways." — Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
Again,  page  150,  he  says  : 

"  I  pretend  not  to  teach  but  to  inquire,  and  therefore  cannot  but  con- 
fess here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages 
that  I  can  fnidof  knowledge  to  the  understanding.  These  alone,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  darkroom. 
For  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  re- 
semblances, or  ideas  of  things  without  :  w'ould  the  pictures  coming  into 
such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man  in 
reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and   the  ideas  of  them." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  every  thing  that  exists  in  the  mind  diflers 
from  the  simplicity  of  Hobbes's  system,  and  of  the  modern  philosophy,  in 
supposing  that  there  is  another  distinct  source  of  ideas,  besides  sensation, 
namely,  reilection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  I  confess  this  ad- 
dition appears  to  me  to  be  very  awkardly  and  inartificially  made.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  in  most  at  least,  if  not  all  the 
instances  enumerated  by  tlie  author,  the  operations  themselves  are  ;he 
proper  and  immediate  sources  of  our  ideas,  not  this  kind  of  reflection  on 
them,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  repetition  or  recollection  of  the 
first  conscious  impression,  the  perception  of  a  perception.  For  example, 
jMr.  Locke  includes  among  operations  of  our  own  minds  "  some  sort  of 
passions  arising  from  our  ideas,"  ?'.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  Now  it  is  surely  a  little  preposterous  to  make,  not  the  original 
feehng  itself,  but  the  after  consideration  or  reflection  on  that  feeling,  the 
source  of  our  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  this  sense,  reflection  must  bo 
the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  whether  of  external  objects,  or  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  for  in  the  same  sense  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  first 
impression  of  a  sensible  object  is  not  the  source  of  the  idea  we  have  of  it, 
till  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider  that  original  impression. 
But  it  might  be  said  with  equal  propriety,  thpt  we  have  one  source  oi 
ideas,  viz.,  sensation,  and  other  source  of  ideas,  viz.  ideas.  From  the 
view  which  Mr.  Lock©  has  here  taken  of  the  subject,  though  the  passions, 
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or  the  satisfaction  and  uneasiness  attended  certain  things  are  ranked  among 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  yet  is  not  quite  clear  whctiier  we  are  supposed 
to  have  any  consciousness  of  them  or  not  ;  wiiether  tlioy  ai-e  not  as  rcmoli* 
from  any  thini^  like  preception,  as  the  lifeless  oltjorts  without  us,  till  com- 
ing to  be  afterwards  retlecled  on  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind,  ihov 
furnish  tlio  understanding  wifh  a  new  set  of  ideas. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  other  operation  of  percep- 
tion, thinking,  »fcc.,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  original  act  of  porceivinfj 
or  thinking  is  the  source  of  my  idea  of  those  mental  operations,  just  as 
the  first  impression  of  any  sensible  object  is  the  source  of  my  idea  of 
that  object.  Not  sensation  and  reflection,  therefore,  but  sensation  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  are  more  properly  the  sources  of  our  ideas, 
liiat  is,  these  two  furnish  materials  for  our  reflection.  I  should  not  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  this  distinction,  which  may  be  thought  of  littlo  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  that  I  believe  it  has  led  to  most  of  the  errors  of  tlit; 
'  Essay.'  For  in  consequence  of  separating  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
a  manner  from  the  mind  itself,  and  making  them  exist  only  as  objects  for 
its  contemplation,  Mr.  Locke  has  been  satisfied  with  considering  those 
operations  as  acting  upon  the  mind  like  external  things,  not  as  emanating 
from  it.  Thus,  by  a  general  formula,  all  our  ideas  of  every  kind  are 
represented  as  communicated  to  the  mind  by  something  foreign  to  it, 
instead  of  growing  out  of,  and  being  a  part  of  its  own  nature  and  essence. 

Secondly,  another  objection  to  this  division  of  our  ideas  into  those  of 
sensation  and  reflection  is,  that  it  does  not  diflt'r  in  any  decisive  manner 
from  the  more  simple  statement  of  Ilobbes  and  others,  who  derive  all  our 
ideas  from  sensation.  For  by  sensation  these  writers  do  not  understand 
merely  the  external  image,  but  the  perceittion  or  feeling  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  they  contend  that  all  our  other  ideas  are  continuations, 
modifications,  or  diflcrent  arrangements  of  the  original  impressions,  pro- 
duced by  objects  on  the  senses.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  extract 
above  given  to  disprove  this  statement  :  and  if  so,  the  original  hypothesis, 
will  remain  in  its  full  force.  Indeed  Mr.  Locke  himself  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  up  his  mind,  whether  it  were  so  or  not.  For  Ihough  bespeaks 
of  the  mind  as  furnishing  the  understanding  with  ideas,  and  with  tlio 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge,  and  enumerates  and  explains  the 
several  operations  of  the  mind  in  comparing,  distinguishing,  &,c.,  yet  he 
elsewhere  speaks  of  ideas  as  existing  in  the  understanding  like  pictures  in 
a  gallery,  or  as  if  the  whole  process  of  the  intellect  were  resolvable  into 
the  power  of  receiving,  retaining,  carrying,  and  transposing  the  gross 
materials  furnished  by  the  senses.  In  this  case,  I  think  the  simplest  way 
at  once  is  to  make  sensation  the  foundation  of  all  our  other  ideas  and 
faculties.  For  my  own  part,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  assent  to  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  I  believe  there  is  another  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind  implied 
in  all  our  ideas,  for  which  neither  sensation  nor  any  of  its  modes  can  ever 
account,  and  which  I  shall  here  proceed  to  explain. 

The  principle  which  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  is,  that  ideas  are  the  ofl- 
spring  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  senses.  By  a  sensation  is  meant 
the  perception  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  several  parts  of  an  out- 
ward object,  each  by  itself,  on  the  correspondent  parts  of  an  organized 
sentient  being :  by  an  idea  I  mean  the  conception  j)roduced  by  a  number 
of  these  together  on  the  same  conscious  principle.     Besides  the  successioa 
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or  juxta-position  of  different  sensible  impressions,  I  suppose  that  there  i» 
a  common  principle  of  thought,  a  superintending  faculty,  which  alone  per- 
ceives the  relations  of  things,  and  enables  us  to  comprehend  their  connex- 
ions, forms,  and  masses.  This  faculty  is  properly  the  understanding,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  this  faculty  that  man  indeed  becomes  a  reasonable  soul. 
What  has  led  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  exclusion  of  the  understand- 
ing as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  principle  of  resolving  the 
acts  of  judging,  reasoning,  &c.,  into  mere  association,  or  succession  of 
ideas,  has  been  the  considering  ideas  themselves,  or  those  particular  ob- 
jects which  are  marked  by  one  name,  or  strike  at  once  upon  the  senses, 
as  simple  things.  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  true,  has  avoided  this  error  as  far  as 
relates  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  but  he  reckons  among  simple  ideas  of 
the  qualities  of  things  several  ideas,  which  are  evidently  complex,  such  as 
extension,  figure,  motion,  and  number.  Hence,  having  laid  in  a  certain 
stock  of  ideas  without  the  necessity  of  the  understanding,  it  was  thought 
an  easy  matter  to  build  up  the  whole  structure  of  the  human  mind  without 
it,  as  we  build  a  house  with  stones.  The  method,  therefore,  which  I  shall 
take  to  establish  the  point  I  have  in  view,  will  be  by  showing  that  there  is 
110  one  of  these  simple  ideas,  or  ideas  of  particular  things,  which  are 
made  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  that  is  not  itself  an  aggregate  of  many 
things,  or  that  can  subsist  a  moment  but  in  the  understanding.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  being  endued  with  the  power  of  sensation,  or  simple  percep- 
tion, so  as  to  receive  the  direct  impressions  of  things,  and  also  with 
memory,  so  as  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  were  several- 
ly and  unconnectedly  presented,  yet  without  the  smallest  degree  of  under- 
standing, or  without  ever  having  so  much  as  a  single  thought.  The  state 
of  such  a  being  would  be  that  of  animal  life,  and  something  more  with  the 
*ddition  of  memory,  but  it  would  not  amount  to  intellect;  which  implies, 
besides  actual,  living  impressions,  the  power  of  perceiving  their  relations 
to  one  another,  of  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  and  of  regarding  the 
different  parts  of  any  object  as  making  one  whole.  Without  this  "  dis- 
course of  reason,"  this  surrounding  and  forming  power,  we  could  never 
have  the  idea  of  a  single  object,  as  of  a  table  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  grass, 
or  a  grain  of  sand. 

Every  one  of  these  includes  a  certain  configuration,  hardness,  color,  &.C., 
t.  e.  ideas  of  different  things,  received  by  different  senses,  which  must  be 
put  together  by  the  understanding  before  they  can  be  referred  to  any  par- 
ticular thing,  or  considered  as  one  idea.  Without  this  faculty,  all  our  ideas 
would  be  necessarily  decomposed,  and  crumbled  down  into  their  original 
elements  and  fluxional  parts.  We  could  assuredly  never  carry  on  a  chain 
of  reasoning  on  any  subject,  for  the  very  links  of  which  this  chain  must 
consist  would  be  ground  to  powder.  There  would  be  an  infinite  divisibilit)' 
in  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  of  matter.  There 
would  be  a  total  want  of  union,  fellowship,  and  mutual  intelligence  be- 
tween them,  for  each  impression  must  remain  absolutely  simple  and  dis- 
tinct, unknown  to,  and  unconscious  of  the  rest,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cell 
of  its  own  individuality.  No  two  of  these  atomic  impressions  could  ever  club 
together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point,  much  less  should  we  be  able  to  arrive 
at  any  of  the  larger  masses,  or  nominal  descriptions  of  things.  The  most 
that  sensation  could  possibly  do  for  us,  would  be  to  furnish  us  with  the 
ideas  of  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  as  of  color 
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or  pressure,  though  not  as  a  general  notion  or  diflused  feeling;  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  ono  idea  could  ever  contain  more  than  the  tince  of  a  sinirle 
ray  of  litrht  or  the  puncture  of  a  single  particle  of  matter.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  several  parts  of  ohjects  are  to  be  roi.- 
sidered  as  individual  thins^s,  or  ideal  units;  and  then  see  whether,  without 
the  cementin!;  power  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  of 
them  as  formiug  a  complete  wliole,  or  anyone  entire  object.  Thus  we  may 
have  a  notion  of  the  Icqs  and  arms  of  a  chair  as  so  many  distinct  positive 
things  ;  but  without  the  power  of  perceiving  them  together  in  their  seve- 
ral proportions  and  situations,  wo  could  not  liave  the  idea  of  a  chair  as  one 
thing,  or  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  intended  for  a  particular  use.  It  is  the 
mind  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression)  that  makes  up  the  idea  of 
the  chair,  and  fits  it  together:  that  is  in  this  case  the  cabinet-maker,  who 
unites  the  loose,  disjointed  parts,  and  makes  them  one  firm  and  well  com- 
pacted object.  I  might  instance  to  the  same  purpose  a  statue.  Will  any 
one  say,  tliat  if  the  head  and  liuibs  and  dillerent  parts  of  a  fine  statue  were 
to  be  taken  asunder,  broken  in  pieces,  and  strewed  about  the  floor,  and 
first  shown  to  iiim  in  that  state,  he  would  have  the  same  idea  of  the  beauty, 
[uoportions,  posture,  and  efl'ect  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  in  its 
original  state  ?  liut  the  idea  which  such  a  person  niitjht  have  of  the  statue 
in  this  way  would  be  completeness  and  harmony  itself,  compared  with  any 
idea  which  could  result  from  the  sensible  impression  of  the  several  parts. 
For  he  might  stiJl  in  fancy  piece  together  the  broken  mutilated  fragments, 
prop  up  the  limbs,  set  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  and  make  out  a  crazy 
image  of  the  whole  ;  but  without  the  understanding  reacting  on  the  senses, 
and  informing  the  eye  with  judgment  and  knowledge,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  whatever  of  compariuir  the  diflerent  impressions  received  :  no 
one  pan  could  have  the  slightest  reference  to  any  other  part  or  to  the 
whole ;  there  would  be  no  principle  of  cohesion  left :  we  might  have  an 
infinite  number  of  microscopic  impressions  and  fractions  of  ideas,  but 
there  being  nothing  to  unite  them  together,  the  most  perfect  cracc  and 
symmetry  would  be  only  one  mass  of  unmeaning,  unconscious  confusion. 
-Vll  uature,  all  objects,  all  j)arts  of  all  objects  would  be  equally  "  without 
form  and  void."  The  mind  alone  is  formative,  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  great  German  writer ;  or  it  is  that  alone  wliich  by  its  pervading  and 
elastic  energy  unfolds  and  expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and  consis- 
tency to  them,  that  assicrns  to  every  part  its  proper  place,  and  fixes  it  there, 
and  that  frames  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  un- 
derstaiidiug  alone  tiiat  perceives  relation,  but  every  object  is  made  up  of 
relation.  In  short,  there  is  no  object  or  idea  which  does  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  this  arrangement  the 
parts  themselves  cannot  be  sensible.  To  make  each  part  conscious  of  its 
relation  to  the  rest  is  to  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  intellects  instead  of 
one;  and  to  say  that  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  each  part  separately, 
without  a  reference  to  the  rest,  can  produce  a  conception  of  tiie  whole ; 
that  is,  that  a  knowledge  where  no  two  impressions  are  or  ever  can  be 
compared,  can  include  a  comparison  between  them  and  many  others,  is  a 
contradiction  and  an  absurdity. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  not  tho  sensation  excited  by  any  of  the  pjirts 
of  an  object  separately,  but  the  sum  of  our  sensations,  excited  by  all  the 
parts,  produces  our  idea  of  the  whole.     But  it  is  not  possible  that  in  a  eiven 
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number  of  impressions,  where  the  mind  never  has  perception  of  more  than 
a  single  part,  there  should  be  contained  notwithstanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
at  once.     For  as  a  single  part  cannot  of  itself  represent  the  whole  object, 
so  neither  can  this  part  by  being  actually  joined  to  others,  which  by  the 
supposition  are  never  perceived  to  be  joined  with  it,  produce  that  idea  any 
more  than  if  those  other  parts  had  no  existence.     If  the  impression  of  the 
parts  of  an  object,  absolutely  and  individually  considered,  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  idea  of  the  object,  any  number  of  actual  impressions,  arrang- 
ed in  any  manner  whatever,  would  necessarily  be  the  same  object.     But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  fact.     For  then  a  curve  line,  consisting  of  the  same 
number  of  points,  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  a  straight  one,  nor  a 
square  from  a  triangle  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  so  on.     In  a  being  en- 
dued only  with  a  power  of  sensation,  and  supposed  to  be  simple  and  undi- 
vided, there  could  be  no  room  for  more  than  an  individual  impression  at 
once.     Our  sensations  must  always  succeed  each  other.     One  thought  must 
have  completely  passed  away,  before  another  could  supply  its  place.     Our 
ideas  would  leave  no  traces  of  themselves,  like  the  bubbles  that  rise  and 
disappear  on  the  water,  or  the  snow  that  melts  as  it  falls.     There  would 
!)e  nothing  in  their  fugitive,  momentary  existence  to  bind  them  together. 
Ere  we  could  stop  to  compare  any  one  impression  with  any  other,  it  would 
be  lost  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss  of  time.     Nothing  could  be  connected 
with  any  thing  else,  either  co-existing   with  it  or  going  before  or  after  it. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose    any  merely  sentient  being  to  be  ex- 
tended and  compounded,  or  to  be  capable  of  receiving  more  than  one  im- 
pression at  once,  we  shall  yet  gain  little  by  it.     Such  a  sentient   being 
will  be  nothing  but  a  number  of  distinct  sentient   beings.     For  as  in  the 
former  instance,  no  two  impressions  could  co-exist  together,  so  in  the  latter, 
though  they  existed'together,  there  could  be  no  sort  of  communication  be- 
tween them.     They  would  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  and  exclusive  of  each 
other.     The  mind  in  attending  to  any  one  must  be  wholly  absorbed  by  it, 
and  insensible  of  the  rest.     Our  sensations  would  to  every  rational  pur- 
pose be  placed  as  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  conscious- 
ness, as  if  they  were  parcel  of  another  intellect,  or  floated  in  the  region  of 
the  moon.     That  any  number  of  detached,  unconnected,  actual  sensations, 
impressed  on  different  sentient  beings,  would  not  of  themselves  imply  a 
conception  of  any  one  entire  object,  is  what  every  one  is  ready  to  grant : — 
it  would  be  equally  clear,  that  this  idea  could  not  arise  from  the  impression 
of  the  different  parts  of  an  object  on  the  different  parts  of  the  same  organ- 
ized, extended,  sentient  substance,  but  that  in  this  case  we  involuntarily 
transfer  our  own  consciousness  to  a  being  incapable  of  it,,  and  identify 
these  distinct  sensible  impressions  in  the  same  common  intellect. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Locke  should  rank  among  simple  ideas  that  of 
number,  which  he  defines  to  be  the  idea  of  unit}'^  repeated.  But  how  this 
idea  of  successive  or  distinct  units  can  ever  give  the  idea  of  repetition  un- 
less the  former  instances  are  borne  in  mind,  I  cannot  conceive.  There 
might  be  a  transition  from  one  unit  to  another,  but  no  addition  or  aggre- 
gate formed.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  a  body  of  an  inch  diameter 
by  shifting  from  place  to  place  might  enlarge  its  dimensions  to  a  foot  or 
a  mile,  as  that  a  succession  of  units,  perceived  separately,  should  produce 
tlie  complex  idea  of  number.  The  natural  fool  that  Mr.  Hobbes  speaks  of, 
naiay  be  supposed  to  observe  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or. 
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say  one,  one,  one  :  but  he  could  never  know  what  hour  it  strikes,  according,'  to 
Mr.  Hobbes,  without  the  use  of  tliose  names  of"  order,  one,  two,  thne,  dtc. 
nor  according:  to  my  notion,  without  tlic  lielp  of  that  orderly  understanding 
wliicb  first  invented  those  names,  and  comprehends  their  meaning.  On 
the  material  hypothesis,  the  mind  can  have  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  the 
idea  of  number  could  never  enter  into  it. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  constantly  suj)poses  the  mind  to  perceive  relations, 
and  explain  its  operations  in  reasoning:,  comparintr,  <fcc.  on  this  principle, 
there  is  but  one  place  in  his  work,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  upon 
the  point  of  discovering  that  this  principle  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  ideas 
'.vhaiever.  He  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  Power,  which  he 
classes  among  simple  ideas,  and  which  in  my  opinion  has  a  much  more  sim- 
ple source  than  that  which  he  assigns  to  it, — "I  confess  power  includes  in 
it  >!omc  kind  of  relation  (a  relation  to  action  or  change),  as  indeed  which 
.if  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  wiien  attentively  considered,  does  not? 
For  our  ideas  of  extension,  duration  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in 
them  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  something 
relative  in  them  much  more  visibly  :  and  sensible  (|ualities,  as  colors  and 
smells,  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  dilfcrcnt  bodies  in  relation  to  our 
perception'?  and  if  considered  in  the  things  themselves,  do  they  not  depend 
on  the  bulk,  fi'jure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  .^  All  which  include 
some  kind  of  relation  in  them. 

Our  idea  therefore  of  power  I  think  may  well  have  a  place  amongst 
other  simple  ideas,  and  be  considered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  those 
that  make  a  principal  inirredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances." — 
Essaij,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  power, 
which  is  confessedly  complex  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  as  depending  on 
the  changes  we  observe  produced  in  one  thing  by  another,  is  to  pass  for 
a  simple  idea,  because  it  has  as  good  right  to  this  denomination  as  other 
complex  ideas,  which  are  usually  classed  as  simple  ones.  It  is  thus  that 
the  inquiring  mind  seems  to  be  always  hovering  on  the  brink  of  truth,  but 
that  timidity  or  indolence,  or  prejudice,  which  is  both  combined,  makes 
us  shrink  back,  unwilling  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  fathomless  abyss. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some  account  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
understanding,  as  the  principle  which  is  the  foundation  not  only  of  judg- 
ment, reason,  choice,  and  deliberate  action,  but  is  included  in  every  idea 
of  the  mind,  or  conception  even  of  sensible  objects.  I  am  aware  that 
what  I  have  said  may  be  looked  upon  as  rhapsody  and  extravagance  by 
the  strictest  sect  of  those  who  are  called  philosophers.  The  understand- 
ing has  been  set  aside  as  an  awkard  incumbrance,  since  it  was  conceived 
practicable  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of  thoucfht  and  reason  by  a  suc- 
cession of  external  images  and  sensible  points.  The  fine  net  work  of  the 
mind  itselt',  the  cords  that  bind  and  hold  our  scattered  perceptions  together, 
and  form  the  means  of  communication  between  them,  are  dissolved  and 
vanish  before  the  clear  light  of  modern  metaphysics,  as  the  gossamer  is 
dissipated  by  the  sun.  The  adepts  in  this  system  smile  at  the  contradic- 
tions involved  in  the  sujiposition  of  perceivinir  the  relations  between  dif- 
ferent things,  and  say  that  this  implies  the  absurdity  that  the  mind  may 
have  two  ideas  at  once,  which  is  with  them  impossible.  Now  I  shall  only 
contend  that  if  the  mind  cannot  have  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
!jever  have  anv,  since  all  the  ideas  we  know  of  consist  of  more  than  one  : 
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and  though  the  consciousness  we  have  of  attending  to  different  objects  at 
once,  when  we  compare,  judge,  xeason,  will,  &c.,  has  been  resolved  into 
a  deception  of  the  mind  in  mistaking  a  rapid  succession  of  objects  for  one 
general  impression,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  we  deceive  our- 
selves in  thinking  we  have  any  ideas  at  all.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school, 
says  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star, 
meaning  that  our  ideas  are  as  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  have  as  little  to 
do  with  one  another,  as  the  stars  that  compose  a  constellation-  Other 
writers,  to  avoid  the  seeming  contradiction  of  supposing  the  mind  to  divide 
its  attention  between  different  objects,  have  suggested  the  instant  of  its 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  true  point  of  comparison  between 
them  ;  or  that  the  time  when  it  had  an  idea  of  both  together,  was  the  time 
when  it  had  an  idea  of  neither.  As  it  was  evident  that  while  the  mind 
was  entirely  taken  up  with  one  idea,  it  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of 
another  which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  had  passed  away,  and  as  both  impres- 
sions cannot  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in  the  same  conscious  understanding 
(for  on  this  system  there  is  no  such  faculty,)  this  short,  precious  interval, 
this  moment  of  leisure  from  both,  this  lucky  vacancy  of  thought,  is  pitched 
upon  as  that  in  which  the  mind  performs  all  its  functions,  and  comtem- 
plates  its  various  ideas  in  their  absence,  as  from  some  vantage  ground  the 
traveler  stops  lo  survey  the  country  on  both  sides  of  him.  To  such  ab- 
surdities are  ingenious  men  driven  by  setting  up  argument  against  fact, 
and  denying  the  most  obvious  truths  for  which  they  cannot,  like  the  sophist 
who  denied  the  existence  of  motion,  because  he  could  not  understand  its 
nature.  It  might  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  build  sys- 
tem and  lay  down  formal  propositions  on  the  principle  that  the  mind  can 
comprehend  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  to  say  that  they  consequently  can 
have  no  meaning  in  what  they  write,  since  when  they  begin  a  sentence 
they  cannot  have  the  least  idea  of  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  and  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  end  of  it  must  totally  forget  the  beginning.  "  Peace 
to  all  such  !" 

To  show,  however,  that  I  am  not  quite  singular  in  my  notions  on  this 
subject  of  consciousness,  and  to  remove,  as  I  think,  every  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  my  readers  to  two  passages,  the  one  in  Rous- 
seau, and  the  other  in  Abraham  Tucker,  in  support  of  the  almost  obso- 
lete prejudice  which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  defend.  The  one  is  an 
argument  to  prove  that  judgment  and  sensation  are  not  the  same,  in  the 
Vicar's  profession  offaithin  '  Emilius,'  and  the  other  is  the  chapter  on  the 
independent  existence  of  mind  in  tiie  'Light  of  Nature  Pursued.' 

The  passage  in  Rousseau  seems  evidently  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  maxim  of  Helvetius  that  to  fed  is  to  judge,  and  to  his  rea- 
soning on  this  maxim,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  (juestion  being  reduced  within  these  limits,  I  shall  examine  at 
present  whether  the  act  of  the  mind  in  judging  is  any  thing  more  than  a  sen- 
sation. When  I  judge  of  the  size  or  color  of  the  objects  around  me,  it  is 
evident  that  the  judgment  formed  of  the  different  impressions,  which  these 
objects  make  upon  my  senses,  is  properly  only  a  sensation :  that  I  may 
say  indiscriminately,  either  I  judge  or  I  feel,  that  of  two  objects,  the  one 
which  I  call  a  yard  makes  upon  me  a  different  impression  from  another 
which  I  call  a  foot :  that  the  color  "called  red,  produces  a  different  effect 
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upon  the  sight  from  tliat  which  I  call  yellow  ;  and  I  conclude  that  in  this 
case  to  judge  is  only  to  feel  or  perceive  by  the  senses.  But  it  may  be 
said,  let  us  suppose  that  any  one  desires  to  know  whether  strength  of  body 
is  preferable  to  mere  bulk  ;  are  we  certain  that  we  can  decide  this  point 
by  means  of  the  senses  alone  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  I  reply  :  for  in  order 
to  my  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  my  memory  must  first  retrace 
to  mo  successively  the  dill'erent  situations  in  which  I  may  happen  most  fre- 
quently to  fmd  myself  in  the  course  of  my  life.  In  this  case,  then,  to 
judge  is  to  see  that  in  these  dilferent  situations  strength  will  be  oftener  an 
advantage  to  me  than  size.  But  it  may  be  retorted,  when  the  (juestion  is 
to  decide  whether  in  a  king  justice  is  preferable  to  mercy,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  conclusion  here  formed  depends  entirely  on  sensation  ?  The 
affirmative  has  undoubtedly  at  first  sight  the  air  of  a  paradox  :  neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  establish  its  truth,  we  will  presuppose  in  any  one  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  meant  by  good  and  evil,  and  also  of  the  princi|)le  that  one 
action  is  worse  than  another,  according  as  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  On  this  su|)position,  what  method  ought  the  orator  or 
poet  to  take,  in  order  to  show  most  clearly  that  justice,  preferable  in  a 
king  to  mercy,  preserves  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  to  the  state  ? 

"  The  orator  will  present  three  several  pictures  to  the  imagination  of 
his  supposed  hearer:  in  the  first  he  will  represent  a  just  king,  who  con- 
demns and  gives  orders  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  in  the  second, 
will  bo  seen  the  good  king,  who  opens  the  doors  of  his  dungeon,  and  strikes 
otfthe  chains  of  the  same  criminal;  in  the  third  piclure,  the  criminal  him- 
self will  be  the  principal  figure,  who,  armed  with  a  poniard,  on  his  escape 
from  his  cell  hastens  to  assassinate  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But  who 
is  there  that  at  the  sight  of  these  three  pictures  will  not  instantly  perceive 
that  justice,  which  by  the  death  of  a  single  individual,  saves  the  lives  of 
fifty  persons,  is  preferable  to  mercy  ?  Nevertheless,  this  judgment  is  re- 
ally nothing  but  a  sensation.  In  fact,  if  from  the  habit  cf  connecting  cer- 
tain ideas  with  certain  words,  the  sound  of  these  words  may,  as  experience 
demonstrates,  excite  iu  us  almost  the  same  sensations  which  we  should 
fi-el  from  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  three  jiictures  to  judge  that  in  a  king  justice  is  preferable 
to  mercy,  is  to  feel  and  see  that  in  the  first  picture  a  single  citizen  is  sacrificed, 
while  in  the  third  fifty  are  massacred  ;  whence  I  conclude  that  every  act 
of  the  judgment  is  only  a  sensation." — Helvctius  on  the  Mind,  p.  12. 

On  this  statement  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  as  the  author  af- 
firms that  sensation  is  the  same  thing  as  judgment,  so  he  seems  to  con- 
ceive that  the  assertion  of  any  proposition  is  the  same  thing  as  the  proof  of 
it.  He  supposes  three  several  pictures  to  be  presented  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing, and  that  from  an  attentive  contemplation  and  comparison  of  the 
difi'erent  objects  and  events  contained  in  them,  he  comes  to  a  judgment 
or  conclusion,  viz.  That  justice  is  preferable  to  mercy.  "Nevertheless, 
he  says,  "  this  judgment  is  really  nothing  but  a  sensation."  This  is  all 
the  proof  he  brings  ;  and  perhaps,  considering  the  language  and  country 
in  which  this  celebrated  author  wrote,  it  is  reasoning  good  enough.  Do  1 
say  this  with  any  view  to  throw  contempt  on  that  lively,  ingenious,  gay, 
.social,  and  polished  people  ?  No  ;  but  philosophy  is  not  their  forte  :  they 
are  not  in  earnest  in  these  remote  speculations.  In  order  duly  to  appreci- 
ate their  writings,  we  must  consider  them  not  as  tliQ  dictates  of  the  under- 
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standing,  but  as  the  effects  of  constitution.  Otherwise  we  shall  do  them 
ereat  injustice.  They  pursue  truth,  like  all  other  things  as  far  as  it  is 
agreeable  ;  they  reason  for  their  amusements  ;  the}^  engage  in  abstruse  ques- 
tions to  vary  the  topics  of  conversation.  Whatever  does  not  answer  this 
purpose  is  banished  out  of  books  and  society  as  a  morose  and  cynical  philo- 
sophy. To  obtrude  the  dark  and  difficult  parts  of  a  question,  or  to  enter  into 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  them,  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  ill-manners. 

Those  writers,  therefore,  have  been  the  most  popular  among  the  French 
who  have  supplied  their  readers  with  the  greatest  number  of  dazzling  con- 
clusions founded  on  the  most  slight  superficial  evidence,  whose  reasonings 
could  be  applied  to  every  thing,  because  they  explained  nothing,  and  who  most 
effectually  kept  out  of  sight  every  thing  true  or  profound  or  interesting  in  a 
question.  Who  would  ever  think  of  plunging  into  abstruse,  metaphysical 
inquiries  concerning'  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  when  he  may  with 
entire  ease  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  others  solve  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  by  repeating  in  three  words  Juger  est  scntir.  As  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  school-philosophy,  by  a  jargon  of  technical  distinctions,  to 
sharpen  the  eagerness  of  debate  and  give  birth  to  endless  verbal  controver- 
sies, to  the  modern  system,  transferring  philosophy  from  the  cloistered  hall 
to  the  toilette  and  the  drawing-room,  is  calculated,  by  a  set  of  portable 
phrases,  as  familiar  and  as.  current  as  the  forms  of  salutation,  to  silence 
every  difference  of  opinion,  and  to  produce  an  euthanasia  of  all  thought. 
I  have  made  these  remarks  not  to  prejudice  the  question,  but  to  prevent 
the  prejudice  arising  on  the  other  side,  from  seeing  the  writers  of  a  whole 
nation,  not  deficient  in  natural  talents  or  in  acquired  advantages,  agree  in 
delivering  the  most  puerile  absurdities  as  profound  and  oracular  truths- 

The  train  of  thought  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  in  the  passage 
above  cited  is  pretty  obvious.  Having  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  mercy  are  mere  sensations,  and  that  the  conclusion  that 
justice  is  preferable  to  mercy  is  also  a  mere  sensation,  in  order  to  show 
the  posslbiliiy  of  this  he  conjures  up  the  ideas  of  a  good  and  a  bad  king, 
of  a  criminal,  a  prison,  chains,  a  dagger,  and  fifty  citizens  massacred  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  which  form  the  subject  of  three  imaginary 
pictures,  and  which  are  in  general  so  many  sensible  objects.  All  these 
sensible  objects  he  supposes  to  be  implied  in,  and  to  be  the  materials  out 
of  which  we  frame  the  judgment  or  conclusion,  that  justice  is  better  than 
mercy ;  and  therefore  he  infers  that  there  is  nothing  else  implied  in  or 
necessary  to  that  judgment,  and  that  consequently  it  is  nothing  but  a  sen- 
sation. Having  succeeded  in  resolving  the  compound  and  general  ideas  of 
justice  and  mercy,  good  and  evil,  into  a  number  of  sensible  appearances, 
"his  imagination  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  novelty  of  the  objects  before 
him,  and  he  drops  altogether  the  consideration,  whether  the  combination 
and  comparison  of  these  several  objects  or  sensations  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  forming  the  moral  ideas  or  inference  spoken  of,  is  not 
the  act  of  some  other  facult3\  In  short  the  principle  that  a  judgment  is 
nodiing  but  a  sensation,  is  not  only  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assertion,  but 
an  assertion  either  without  meaning,  or  a  palpable  contradiction.  For  the 
single  objects  presented  in  the  foregoing  metaphysical  pictures,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  judgment,  are  not  one  sensation,  but  many. 
Now  if  it  be  meant  that  these  single  objects,  as  they  are  perceived  sepa- 
rately, or  successively,  one  by  one,  without  the  intervention  of  any  relle:;; 
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ttct  of  tlie  mind  conibininj^  and  comparing  tiiem  togetlicr,  constitute  of 
themselves  the  judt^ment,  "  that  justice  is  preferable  to  mercy,"  tiiis  is  to 
say,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  mind  forms  a  comparison  between  things 
v'itliout  comparing  then),  and  judL'Cs  of  tlieir  relations  without  perceivinij 
tiiem.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  meant  to  include  the  acts  of  the  mind 
in  comparing,  jiidiring,  inferring,  &c.  in  the  term  sensation,  then  the  propo- 
ition  that  judgment  or  sensation  are  the  same,  will  be  nothing  but  an  idle 
ind  insignificant  abuse  of  words,  and  will  only  jirove  that  if  to  the  sensa- 
lon,  or  perception  of  particular  objects  wo  add  the  faculty  of  comparing 
:nd  judging,  nothing  fartiier  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  compare  and  judge. 
!  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  well  known  maxim  as  no  better  than  a  misno- 
iiier,  as  an  attempt  to  shorten  the  labor  of  thought  by  tlio  interposition  of 
ui  unmeaning  plirase,  and  to  confound  all  the  distinctions  of  the  under- 
standing by  an  equivocjue. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Logic 
of  the  Abbe  Condillac  (a  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  (juintessence 
of  slender  thought,  and  the  art  of  substitutinfj  words  for  things)  to  show 
iiow  far  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas  frOm  sensation  may  be 
'•arried,  and  what  an  imbecility  it  produces  in  the  mind,  and  deadness  to 
my  but  external  objects.  The  design  of  the  passage  is  to  prove  that  mor- 
ility  is  a  visible  thing.  This  however  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  even 
)n  the  principle  supposed:  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  morality  to  any 
liing  visible  or  audible,  or  to  any  other  of  the  senses,  but  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure and  pain  ;  our  feelings  of  this  kind  being  allowed  to  come  from,  and 
make  a  part  of  our  oriL'inal  sensations.  But  this  system  is  not  an  improve- 
ment on  reason,  but  a  progression  in  superficiality  and  absurdity,  a  vast 
vacuity  where  "  lUittering  its  pennons  vain,  the  mind  drops  down  ten 
thousand  fathoms  deep." 

"  Moral  ideas,"  says  my  author,  "  seem  to  elude  the  senses :  they  at 
leat  elude  the  senses  of  those  philosophers  who  deny  that  our  knowledge 
proceeds  from  sensation.  They  would  gladly  know  of  what  color  virtue 
is,  or  of  what  color  vice  is.  I  answer  that  virtue  consists  in  the  habitual 
performance  of  good  actions,  as  vice  consists  in  the  habitual  performance 
of  bad  ones.     Now  these  habits  and  these  actions  are  visible. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  morality  of  actions  a  thing  which  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses  !  Wherefore  should  it  not  ?  Morality  depends 
solely  on  the  conformity  between  our  actions  and  the  laws  ;  but  these 
actions  arc  visilile,  and  the  laws  are  so  equally,  since  they  are  certain 
conventions  made  by  men. 

"  Bui  it  will  bo  said,  if  the  laws  are  only  things  of  convention,  they  must 
be  altogether  arbitrary'.  Tlioy  may  indeed  be  sometimes  arbitrary  ;  there 
are  but  too  many  such  laws  ;  but  those  which  determine  whether  our  ac- 
tions arc  good  or  bad,  are  not  so,  nor  can  they  be  so.  They  are  the 
work  of  man,  it  is  true,  because  they  are  conventions  which  we  have 
made  ;  nevertheless  we  alone  have  not  made  them  :  nature  made  them  as 
well  as  we,  she  dictated  them  to  us,  and  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  make 
others.  The  wants  and  the  faculties  of  man  being  given,  the  laws  which 
are  to  regulate  his  conduct  must  necessarily  follow  :  and  thoucrli  we  enacted 
them,  God  who  has  created  us  with  such  wants  and  Such  faculties,  is  ia 
truth  our  sole  legislator.  In  obeying  the  laws  which  are  conformable  to 
our  nature,  we  render  obedience  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature  ; 
and  this  is  that  which  perfects  the  morality  of  actions." — page  56. 
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For  a  work  entitled  Logic,  there  are  a  pleasant  number  of  contradictions 
in  this  passage.  To  pass  over  many  of  them,  if  the  laws  here  spoken  of 
are  such  merely  in  consequence  of  their  being  visible,  then  all  visible  ob- 
jects are  laws,  and  all  laws  are  equally  moral.  But  no  !  there  are  some 
arbitrary  laws.  Now  if  the  goodness  of  the  laws  depends  on  their  confor- 
mity to  our  wants  and  faculties,  neither  of  these  are  visible,  any  more  than 
God  who  is  said  to  be  our  only  lawgiver.  So  that  "  the  latter  end  of  this 
system  of  law  and  divinity  forgets  the  beginning."  That  those  actions  are 
moral  which  are  conformable  to  a  moral  law,  and  that  those  laws  are  moral, 
which  are  agreeable  to  our  nature  and  wants,  may  be  readily  admitted  : 
but  I  cannot  myself  think  that  this  conformity  is  an  object  of  the  senses, 
or  that  the  true  features  of  morality  can  ever  be  discerned  but  by  the  eye 
of  the  understanding.  The  friends  of  morality,  it  seems,  according  to  our 
author,  are  not  to  despair,  or  to  suppose  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  banished  entirely  out  of  the  material  system.  They  only  be- 
come more  clear  and  legible  than  ever ;  we  are  still  right  in  asserting  vir- 
tue to  have  a  real  existence,  namely,  on  paper,  and  in  supposing,  that  we 
have  some  idea  of  it,  as  consisting  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Almost 
in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  very  gravely  defines  the  essence  of 
law  and  just,  from  the  etymology  of  these  words,  to  consist  in  their  being 
something  laid  down,  and  something  ordered  (jussum)  ;  and  when  pressed 
by  the  difficulty  that  there  are  many  things  laid  down  and  ordered  which 
are  neither  laws  nor  just,  he  makes  answer  that  their  obligation  depends 
on  a  higher  species  of  law  and  justice,  to  wit,  a  law  which  is  no  where  laid 
down,  and  a  justice  which  is  no  wheVe  ordered,  except  indeed  by  the  na- 
ture of  .things,  on  which  the  etymology  of  these  two  words  does  not  seem 
to  throw  any  light. 

On  all  the  other  points  of  the  modern  metaphysical  system,  such  as  the 
nature  of  abstraction,  judgment  and  reasoning,  the  materiality  of  the  soul, 
free-will,  the  association  of  ideas,  &c.  Mr.  Locke  either  halts  between 
two  opinions,  or  else  takes  the  common-place  side  of  the  question.  The 
motion  of  the  system,  which  bears  his  name  and  which  by  this  very  delay 
gained  all  that  it  wanted  to  become  popular,  was  retrogade  in  him,  not 
progressive.  The  extracts  I  am  about  to  give  from  his  work  will  I  think 
establish  this  point.  They  will  at  the  same  time  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
strong  practical  sense,  of  much  serious  thought  and  inquiry,  and  consid- 
erable freedom  of  opinion,  and  a  real  lover  of  truth,  though  not  so  bold 
and  systematic  a  reasoner,  or  so  great  a  dealer  in  paradoxes  as  some  oth- 
ers. Moderation,  caution,  a  wish  to  examine  every  side  of  a  question, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  decide  till  after  the  most  mature  and  circumspect 
investigation,  and  then  only  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  evidence, 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  his  mind,  none  of  which  denote 
the  daring  innovator,  or  maker  of  a  system.  What  there  is  of  system  in 
his  work  is  Hobbes's,  as  I  have  already  shown  :  the  deviations  from  its 
common  sense  and  general  observation  are  his  own.  There  is  throughout 
his  reasoning  the  same  contempt  for  the  school-men,  and  the  same  prefer- 
ence of  native,  rustic  reason  to  learned  authority  :  the  same  notion  of 
the  necessity  for  reforming  the  system  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  doing  this  by  a  more  exact  use  of  words  :  there  is  the  same  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  prevailing  system,  but  heat  the  same  time  entertained  doubts 
of  his  own.     What  he  wanted  was  confidence  and  decision. 
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The  prolixity  and  ambicjiiity  of  liis  style  soein  to  have  arisen  from  tlii> 
source  :  for  he  is  never  weary  of  examiniiiir  and  rc-e.Taniinin'^'  the  sain<- 
objection,  and  ho  states  his  arguments  with  so  many  limitations  and  with 
such  a  variety  of  expression  to  prevent  niisa|)prehenii()n,  that  it  is  ofuMi 
dilVicult  to  uuess  at  his  real  mcaninjr.  There  is,  it  miast  be  confessed,  .i 
sort  of  heaviness  about  him,  a  want  of  clearness  and  connection,  which  in 
spite  of  all  his  pains,  and  the  real  ploddin-^  strength  of  his  mind  he  was 
never  able  to  overcome.  To  return  to  his  account  of  complex  ideas  :  f  he 
bceinninf^  of  his  observations  on  this  subject  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  hitherto  considered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  ilu- 
mind  is  only  passive,  which  arc  those  simple  ones  received  from  sensation 
and  reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to 
itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  consist  wholly  of  them.  But  as 
the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  ex- 
erts several  acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  tht.'  mate- 
rials and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  other  are  framed.  The  acts  of  the 
mind  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its  simple  ideas,  are  chieily  lliest- 
three. 

"  1.  Combinins^  several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound  one,  and  thus 
all  complex  ideas  aro  made.  2.  The  second  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one  another,  so  as  to 
take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into  one;  in  which  way- 
it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations.  3.  The  third  is  separating  them  from  all 
other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  existence;  this  is  called  ah- 
straction:  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made.  This  shows  man's  power 
to  be  much  about  the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world  :  for  the; 
materials  in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  set  thoan 
by  one  another,  or  wholly  to  separate  them." — Vol.  i.  p.  151. 

The  first  great  point  which  Mr.  Locke  labors  to  prove  in  his  Essay,  is 
that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  which  he  seems  to  have  established  very 
fully  and  clearly,  if  indeed  so  obvious  a  truth  required  any  formal  demon- 
stration. His  chief  proofs  are  I'rom  the  case  of  a  man  born  blind,  who  has 
no  idea  of  colors,  and  from  the  ignorance  which  children  and  idiots  have 
of  those  first  principles  and  universal  maxims,  which  some  philosophers 
and  theologians,  confounding  the  faculties  of  the  mind  with  actual  impres- 
sions^  had  supposed  to  be  legibly  engraven  on  the  mind  by  the  hand  of  its 
author.  For  the  supposing  the  understanding  to  be  a  distinct  faculty  of 
the  mind  no  more  proves  our  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  the  allowing  percep- 
tion to  be  a  distinct  original  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  every  body  does, 
proves  that -there  must  be  innate  sensations.  Those  two  positions  have, 
however,  been  sometimes  considered  as  convertible  by  the  partisans  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  the  one  arguing  from  the  existence  of  the  soul 
and  the  power  of  thought  to  the  positive  perception  of  certain  truths,  and 
the  others  concluding  that  by  denying  any  original  inherent  impressions, 
they  had  overturned  the  supposition  of  the  different  faculties  and 
powers  which  must  be  in  the  mind  to  account  for  the  first  production  or 
subsequent  modification  of  sensation  or  of  thought.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  made  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas, 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  genius,  or  an  original  difference  of 
capacity;  as  if  the  capacity  were  not  perfectly  distinct  from  the  actual 
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impressions  by  tlie  theory  itself,  and  as  if  there  might  not  be  a  difference 
in  the  capacity  of  acquiring  ideas  as  all  experience  shows,  though  none  in 
the  knowledge  acquired,  because  this  capacity  had  never  yet  been  exerted. 
As  well  might  we  argue  that  of  two  houses  that  are  just  built  one  is  as 
commodious  and  capacious  as  the  other,  as  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
guests  and  the  disposal  of  furniture,  because  at  present  neither  of  them  is 
furnished  or  inhabited. 

The  following  passages  will  show  the  manner  in  which  our  author  treats 
this  part  of  his  subject: 

"  The  child  certainly  knows  that  the  nurse  that  feeds  it  is  neither  the 
cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackamoor  it  is  afraid  of:  that  the  worraseed  ov 
mustard  it  refuses  is  not  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for  ;  this  it  is  certainly 
and  undoubtedly  assured  of:  but  will  any  one  say  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
principle,  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  he  and  not  to  he, 
that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  these  and  other  parts  of  its  knowledge"?  Or  that 
the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehension  of  that  proposition  at  an  age, 
wherein  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ? 

He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  several  abstract  speculations  with 
their  sucking  bottles  and  their  ratdes,  may  perhaps  with  justice  be  thought 
to  have  more  passion  and  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth 
than  one  of  that  age.  Though  therefore  there  be  several  general  proposi- 
tions that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent  as  soon  as  proposed  to  men 
grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of  more  general  and  abstract  ideas, 
and  names  standing  for  them,  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of 
tender  years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to 
universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no  means  can  be  supposed 
innate  :  it  being  impossible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were 
any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  lo  any  one  who  knows  any  thing 
else.  Since  if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts  ;  there 
being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  which  it  has  never  thought  on. 

That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of,  are  not  known  to  chil- 
dren, idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  sufficiently  prov- 
ed. But  there  is  this  farther  argument  against  their  being  innate,  that 
these  characters,  if  they  were  native  and  original  impressions,  should  ap- 
pear fairest  and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  footsteps 
of  them.  And  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are  not 
innate,  since  they  are  least  known  to  those  in  whom  if  they  were  innate, 
they  must  need  exert  themselves  with  most  force  and  vigor.  For  children, 
idiots,  savages,  and  illiterate  people  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted 
by  custom  or  borrowed  opinion,  learning  or  education  having  not  cast  their 
native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor  by  superinducing  foreign  and  studied 
doctrines,  confounded  those  fair  characters  nature  had  written  there ;  one 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  in  their  minds  these  innate  notions  should  lie 
open  fairly  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do. 
One  would  think  according  to  tliese  men's  principles  that  all  these  native 
beams  of  light  (were  there  any  such)  should  in  those  who  have  no  reserves, 
no  acts  of  concealment,  shine  out  in  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no 
more  doubt  of  their  being  there  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongst  children,  idiots,  savages,  and  the 
grossly  illiterate,  what  general  maxims  are  to  be  'found  ?  What  universal 
principle  of  knowledge  ?     TheLi-  notions  are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed 
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only  from  tliose  objects  they  Imvc  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which  have 
made  upon  their  senses  the  frefjuentest  and  strongest  impressions.  A  child 
knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees  the  playthings  of  a  little 
more  advanced  age  ;  and  a  young  savage  has  perhaps  hfs  head  tilled  witli 
love  and  hunting,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  tribe.  IJut  he  that  from 
a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods  will  expect  these  ab- 
stract maxims  and  reputed  |)rinr?j)les  of  science,  will  I  fear  find  himself 
mistaken.  Such  kind  of  general  propositions  [as  ti)at  which  is,  is  ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be]  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  less  are  they  to  be  found  in  the 
thoughts  of  children,  or  any  impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals. 
They  are  the  language  and  business  of  the  schools  mid  academies  of  learn- 
ed nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  conversation  or  learning,  where  dis- 
putes are  frecjuent  :  these  maxims  being  suited  to  artificial  argumentation, 
and  useful  for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
or  advancement  of  knowledge."  . 

I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Locke  has  sufficiently  distinguished  between  two 
things  which  I  cannot  very  well  express  otherwise  than  by  a  turn  of  words, 
namely,  an  innate  knowledge  of  principles,  and  innate  principles  of  know- 
ledge. Mis  arguments  seem  to  me  conclusive  against  the  one,  but  not 
against  tin;  other,  for  I  think  that  there  are  certain  general  principles  or 
forms  of  thinking,  something  like  the  moulds  in  which  any  thing  is  c^t,  ac- 
cording to  which  our  ideas  follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  Though 
the  knowledge,  i.  c.  perception  of  what  these  principles  arc,  and  the  form- 
ing them  into  distinct  propositions  is  the  result  of  experience.  It  is  tnie, 
the  child  distinguishes  between  its  nurse  and  the  blackamoor,  between  bit- 
ter and  sweet :  what  hinders  it  from  confounding  them  ?  The  ideas  of 
^amc  and  dijfcrcnt  are  not  inchuled  in  these  ideas  themselves,  nor  are  they 
peculiar  to  any  of  them,  but  general  terms.  What  then  determines  the 
child  to  annex  them  uniformly  to  certain  things  and  not  to  others  ?  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  om-  ideas  arc  not  at  liberty  to  run  into  dusters  as  they 
please  or  as  it  happens,  but  are  regulated  by  certain  laws,  to  which  they 
must  conform  ;  or.that  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  of  things  does  not 
depend  simply  on  the  particular  nature  of  the  tilings,  but  on  the  general 
nature  of  the  understanding.  Mr.  Locke  is  clear  for  certain  innate  prac- 
tical principles  or  general  tendencies  regulating  all  our  actions,  namely, 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  aversion  to  pain. 

He  does  not  however  admit,  as  I  can  find,  of  any  thing  similar  to  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  The  analogy,  notwithstanding,  holJs  ex- 
actly the  same  in  both  cases.  For  the  child  is  no  more  conscious  of  any 
such  general  practical  principle  regulating  all  his  desires,  than  of  any 
speculative  principle  regulating  his  notion  of  things :  he  gets  the  idea  of 
both  from  exjierience  of  their  effects  ;  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  no 
such  princijiles  in  the  mind  itself,  previous  to  the  actual  impression  of  ob- 
jects, and  merely  developed  or  called  into  action  by  them,  we  must  be  per- 
fectly indilVerent  both  to  the  reception  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  we  should 
feel  no  more  repugnance  to  admit  one  conclusion  than  another,  however 
absurd  or  contradictory.  The  necessity  we  are  under  of  perceiving  certain 
agreements  or  disagreements  between  our  ideas  is  as  much,  and  in  the  sam& 
sense,  the  foundation  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  as  the  general  desire  of 
happiness  and  aversion  to  misery  is  the  foundation  of  morality. 
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This  property  of  the  understanding,  by  which  certain  judgments  natural- 
ly follow  certain  perceptions,  and  are  followed  by  other  judgments,  is  the 
faculty  of  reason,  of  order  and  proportion  in  the  mind,  and  is  indeed  nothing 
but  the  understanding  acting  by  rule  or  necessit}-.  The  long  controversy 
between  Locke  and  Leibnitz  with  respect  to  innate  ideas  turned  upon  the 
distinction  here  stated,  innate  ideas  being  thus  referred  not  to  the  actual 
iuijnessions  of  objects,  but  to  the  forms  or  moulds  existing  in  the  mind, 
and  in  which  those  impressions  are  cast.  Leibnitz  contended  that  there 
was  a  germ  or  principle  of  truth,  a  pre-established  harmony  between  its 
innate  faculties  and  its  acquired  ideas,  implied  in  the  essence  of  the  mind 
itself.  According  to  the  one  it  was  like  a  piece  of  free  stone,  which  the 
mason  hews  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions,  and  into  any  shape,  as  cir- 
cumstances require:  according  to  the  other,  it  resembles  apiece  of  marble  _ 
strongly  ingrained,  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  inclosed  in  it, 
and  which  the  sculptor  has  only  to  separate  from  the  surrounding  mass. 

I  will  add  one  more  passage  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  this 
intricate  subject,  and  to  show  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  it  were  not 
fompletely  cleared  up  or  ev^en  apprehended  b\^  the  author  of  the  '  Essay.* 

"  Hath  a  child,"  he  says,  "an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity,  before 
Jt  lias  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  sour  ?  Or  is  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
this  principle  ihat  it  concludes  that  wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath 
not  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to  receive  from  thence  .''  Is  it  the  actual 
knowl^ge  of  Imjiossibilc  est  idem  esse  et  non  esse  that  makes  a  child  dis- 
tinguish between  its  mother  and  a  stranger,  or  that  makes  it  fond  of  the 
one,  and  fly  the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  itself  and  its  assent  by 
ideas  that  it  never  had  ?  Or  the  understanding  draw  conclusions  from 
principles  which  it  never  yet  knew  or  understood  ?  The  names  impossi- 
bility  and  id^ntitij  stand  for  two  ideas,  so  far  from  being  innate,  or  born 
with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care  and  attention  to  form  them 
right  in  our  understandings.  They  are  so  far  from  being  brought  into  the 
world  with  us,  so  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that 
1  believe  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want 
ihem. 

"  If  identity  (to  instance  in  that  alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  con- 
.•soquently  so  clear  and  obvious  to  us  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from 
our  cradles  ;  I  would  gladly  be  resolved  by  one  of  seven  or  seventy  years 
old,  whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  be  the 
barac  man  when  his  body  is  changed  ?  Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pytha- 
goras, having  had  the  same  soul,  were  the  same  man,  though  they  lived 
.several  ages  asunder  1  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same 
soul,  were  not  the  same  with  both  of  them  ?  Wliereby  perhaps  it  will  ap- 
pear that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to  deserve  to 
be  thought  innate  in  us.  For  if  those  innate  ideas  are  not  so  clear  and 
distinct  as  to  be  universally  known  and  naturally  as'reed  on,  they  cannot 
be  subjects  of  universal  and  undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  the  unavoidable 
occasion  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For  I  suppose  every  one's  idea  of 
identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras  and  thousand  others  of  his 
followers  have  :  and  which  then  shall  be  true,  which  innate  1  Or  are  these 
two  difterent  ideas  of  identity  both  innate  ?" — page  60. 

Two  things  are  obvious  to  remark  on  this  passage.  First,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  child,  before  it  can  pronounce  that  one  thing  is  or  is  not  the 
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same  a^  another,  n)ust  liave  the  idea  of  wliat  same  is,  i.  c  of  identity  :  or 
it  would  he  iinpossihle  for  it  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  the  same.  This  idea, 
then,  is  necessarily  inchided  in  or  the  result  of  tlie  fust  comparison  it  is 
able  to  make  between  any  two  of  its  impressions  as  alike  or  unlike.  Se- 
condly, the  diflicuity  of  dcterminini,'  the  (piestion  proposed  hy  Mr.  Lockr 
docs  not  arise  from  the  meaninjL'  of  the  word  vUntilj/,  hut  of  the  word  man. 
For  if  this  is  once  clear  and  settled,  there  will  be  no  erreat  eflbrt  of  the  un- 
derstanding; required  to  determine  wheth«;r  a  man  is  the  same  or  not. 
They  dcfme  him  to  be  a  creature  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  it  is 
|>lain  that  if  one  of  these,  the  body,  is  altered,  the  man  is  not  tiic  samr-. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  here  seems  to  turn  on  decidini,'  what  quali- 
ties are  essential  to  the  idea  of  man,  so  that  by  keepint,'  or  leavin<,f  out 
some,  he  will  or  will  not  retain  his  identity,  in  the  practical  and  moral 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  the  coniplex  and  general  idea  of  man  that  the 
child  warns,  not  that  of  identity  or  sameness  which  is  rellccted  to  it  from 
every  object  it  n^cets,  and  which  it  |)crceives  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
•some  other. 

In  a  note  to  one  of  the  chapters  on  Innate  Ideas,  there  is  some  account 
of  the  controversy  between  our  author  a«d  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (.Stil- 
Hnglleet)  on  the  question  whether  the  idea  of  a  God  be  innate  and  univer- 
sal. The  Bishop  is  anxious  to  have  the  universal  belief  in  a  Deity  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  while  Mr.  Locke  thinks  it  nmst  be  reduced  to  a 
very  great  and  decided  majority,  there  being  instances  of  whole  nations 
without  this  idea.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  all  the  universal  consent  which 
truth  of  matter-of-fact  will  allow  ;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made  use 
of  to  prove  a  God.  I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  were  there 
ever  in  the  world  any  atheists  or  no  ?  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such 
a  perfect  universality  of  consent  is  destroyed,  and  if  nobody  docs  deny  a 
God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists  ?" — page  G3.  This  \i 
the  acutest  turn  he  has  any  where  given  to  an  argument. 

The  concluding  passage  of  his  account  of  innate  ideas  is  worth  quoting. 
It  is  a  good  description  of  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  inclining  a  little 
too  much  to  self-opinion,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easily  separable  : 

"  What  censure  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles  may  deserve  from 
men  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge 
and  certainty,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  pursuade  myself  at  least  that  the  way  I  have 
(jursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This 
1  am  certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  business  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  cnsuin<r  discourse  ;  truth  has  been  my  only  aim  ;  and  wherever 
that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without 
minding  whether  the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not  that 
I  want  a  due  respect  to  other  n)en's  opinions  ;  but  after  all  the  greatest 
rcTerence  is  due  to  truth  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to 
say,  that  perhaps  we  should  make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery  of  ra- 
tional and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  m 
the  consideration  of  things  tlicmsclves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own 
thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it.  For  I  think  we  may  as  rationally 
hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other  men's  understand- 
ings. So  much  as  we  ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and 
reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  tJie  more  knoW-- 
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ing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  thera  was  science,  is  in  us. 
but  opiiiiatrety,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and 
do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths 
which  gave  them  reptuation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man  ;  but 
robodv  ever  thought  him  so,  because  he  blindly  embraced  and  confidently 
vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And  if  the  taking  up  of  another's  princi- 
ples, without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it 
will  hardl}^  make  any  body  else  so.  In  the  sciences,  every  one  has  so 
much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends  ;  what  he  believes  only  and 
takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds,  which  however  well  in  the  whole  piece, 
make  no  considerable  addhion  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them.  Such  bor- 
rowed wealth,  like  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from 
which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use." — 
page  80. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  labors  to  prove  that 
men  think  not  always : — thinking,  according  to  him,  being  to  the  soul 
what  motion  is  to  the  body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations. 
In  this  opinion  he  may,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  right  :  but  I  think  his  proot 
of  it  drawn  from  the  effects  of  sleep  fails.  The  reason  why  I  think  so  is 
that  I  was  never  awakened  suddenly  but  I  found  myself  dreaming,  though  in 
the  interval  required  to  awake  gradually  from  sleep  we  frequently  forget  our 
dreams  before  we  are  quite  avvake,  the  impression  which  objects  have  time 
to  make  upon  our  bodies  taking  place  of  and  obliterating  the  faint  traces 
of  our  sleeping  thoughts.  The  common  notion  that  the  mind  is  then  most 
awake  when  the  body  is  asleep,  deserves  the  contempt  with  which  Mr. 
Locke  treats  it.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  comniGn  sense,  which  is  not 
entirely  free  from  them  any  more  than  philosophy. 

Those  who  can  find  any  argument  in  favor  of  .the  immaterial  nature 
and  independent  powers  of  the  soul  in  the  sublime  flights  which  it 
takes  when  emancipated  from  the  intrusion  of  sensible  objects  must 
have  finer  dreams  than  I  have.  It  would  be  well  for  this  opinion 
if  we  could  regularly  forget  the  next  morning  the  smart  repartees, 
magnificent  sentiments  and  profound  remarks  we  so  often  dream  we 
make.  The  singular  significance  which  in  sleep  we  attach  to  absolute 
nonsense  seems  to  arise  from  the  very  impotence  of  our  efforts,  as  we  fan- 
cy that  we  can  fly  because  we  cannot  move  at  all.  In  sleep,  indeed,  the 
forms  of  imagination  assume  the  appearance  of  reality,  but  this  advantage 
they  seem  to  owe  chiefly  to  what  Hobbes  calls  the  silence  of  sense.  That 
."sleep,  however,  consists  wholly  in  this  silence  of  sense  (not  afl'ecting  tlie 
]uind  itself)  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  it. 
Persons  who  walk  in  their  sleep,  as  I  know  from  experience,  get  out  of 
bed  with  their  eyes  open,  see  and  feel  the  objects  about  them,  open  the 
window,  and  leisurely  survey  the  opposite  trees  and  houses,  long  before 
they  recollect  where  tiiey  arc,  or  before  the  fresh  air  and  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  known  objects  dispel  the  drowsy  phantoms  of  the  night.  The  only 
essential  difference  between  our  sleei)ing  and  waking  thoughts  I  believe 
is,  that  in  sleep  the  comprehensive  faculty  flags  and  droops  ;  so  that  being 
unanle  to  consider  many  things  at  once  or  to  retain  a  succession  of  ideas  in 
mind,  we  confound  things  together,  and  pass  frona  one  object  to  another 
without  order  or  connexion,  any  single  circumstance  in  which  they  agree 
kieine  sufficient  to  make  us  associate  them  together  or  substitute  one  for  the 
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Other.  Our  tlioughts  are,  as  it  were,  discntani^led  from  the  circumstances 
and  consequences  wliich  at  other  times  clog  their  motions :  they  are  let 
loose,  and  left  at  liberty  to  wander  in  any  direction  that  chance  prest-nts. 
Tile  greate^t  singularity  observable  in  dreams  is  the  faculty  of  holding  a 
dialogue  with  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  really  and  elfectually  two  persons. 
We  make  a  remark,  and  then  expect  the  answer,  which  we  are  to  give 
ourselves,  with  the  same  gravity  of  attention,  and  hear  it  with  the  same  sur- 
prise as  if  it  were  really  spoken  by  another  person.  We  are  played  upon 
by  puppets  of  our  own  moving.  We  are  staggered  in  an  argument  by  an 
unforeseen  objection,  or  alai  nied  at  a  sudden  j)iece  of  information  of  which 
we  have  no  apprehension  till  it  seems  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  some 
one  with  whom  we  fancy  ourselves  conversing.  We  have  in  fact  no  idea 
of  what  the  ijuestion  will  be  that  we  put  to  ourselves  till  the  moment  of  its 
birth. 

Mr.  Locke  in  treating  of  our  sensations  as  efiects  of  the  impressions  of 
liie  i)ualities  of  things,  distinguishes  these  qualities  according  to  the  usual 
opinion  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  ho  considers  as  really 
and  in  themselves  tlie  same  as  ihey  appear  to  our  senses:  the  other  as 
merely  tlie  ellects  produced  by  certain  objects  on  the  mind  and  not  exist- 
ing out  of  it.  As  this  question  forms  one  of  the  common-places  of  meta- 
physical inquiry,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  qualiti(!S  that  are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts. 

"  First,  the  bulk,  ligure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  their 
solid  parts ;  these  are  in  them  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no :  and  we 
have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself:  these  I  call  primary 
(lualilies. 

"  Secondly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body  by  reason  of  its  insensible 
})rimary  qualities  to  operate  at'tcr  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses, 
and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  diflbrent  ideas  of  several  colors,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  &c.     These  are  usually  called  sensible  qualities. 

"  Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  particular 
constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
senses  dilferently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to 
make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  These  are  usually  called 
powers. 

'*  The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think,  may  be  properly  called 
real,  original  or  primary  qualities,  because  they  are  in  the  things 
themselves,  whether  they  arc  perceived  or  no :  and  upon  their  different 
modifications  it  is  that  the  secondai^  (jualities  depend.  The  other  two 
are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other  things,  which  powers  result 
from  the  different  modifications  of  those  primary  qualities. 

But  thougii  these  two  latter  sorts  of  (jualities  are  powers  barely,  and 
nothins  but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies,  and  resulting  from  the 
different  modifications  of  the  original  qualities,  yet  they  are  generally 
thought  otherwise  of.  For  the  second  sort,  viz.,  the  powers  to  produce 
several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the 
things  thus  affecting  us :  but  the  third  sort  are  called  and  esteemed  barely 
powers.  For  example,  tlie  ideas  of  heat  or  light  which  we  receive  by  our 
eye  or  touch  from  the  sun  are  commonly  thought  real  qualities,  existing  in 
the  sun,  and  something  more  than  mere  powers  in  it. 
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But  when  we  consider  the  sun  in  reference  to  wax  which  it  melts  or 
blanches,  we  look  on  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not 
as  qualities  in  the  sun,  but  eftects  produced  by  potvers  in  it :  whereas,  if 
rightly  considered,  these  qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  percep- 
tions in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or  enlightened  by  the  sun,  are  no  other- 
wise in  the  sun  than  the  changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or 
melted,  are  in  the  sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  xhe  sun, 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities :  whereby  it  is  enabled  in  the  one  case 
so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  some  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or 
heat ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or 
motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce 
in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid.  The  reason  why  the  one  are 
ordinarily  taken  for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers, 
seems  to  be,  because  the  ideas  we  have  of  distinct  colors,  sounds,  &c., 
containing  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not 
apt  to  think  them  the  eftects  of  those  primary  qualities  which  appear  not 
to  our  senses  to  operate  in  their  production,  and  with  which  they  have  not 
any  apparent  congruity  or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemblances  of  some- 
thing really  existing  in  the  objects  themselves.  But  in  the  other  case,  in 
the  operation  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities,  one  of  another,  we  plainly 
discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resemblance  with 
any  thing  in  the  thing  producing  it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare 
eflect  of  power.  For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  from  the 
sun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  such  a 
qualit}'  in  the  sun,  yet  when  we  see  wax  or  a  fair  face  receive  change  of 
color  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  the  perception  or  resem- 
blance of  any  thing  in  the  sun,  because  we  find  not  those  different  colors 
in  the  sun  itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  observe  a  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external  objects,  we  forward- 
ly  enough  conclude  the  production  of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject 
to  be  an  effect  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality, 
which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no  such  sensible  quality  in 
the  thing  that  produced  it.  But  ourselves  not  being  able  to  discover  any 
unlikene^s  between  the  idea  produced  in  us  and  the  quality  of  the  object 
producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of 
something  in  the  objects,  and  not  the  eftects  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary  qualities 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  resemblance." — Vol.  i.  page  127. 

From  the  secondary  qualities  later  writers,  as  Hume  and  Berkeley,  have 
proceeded  to  the  primary  ones,  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
have  not  a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  others. 
Hume  says,  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  philosoph}'  is  the 
opinion  concerning  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  lieat  and  cold,"  6cc. ;  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  has  made  use  of  the  same  principle  to  banish  the  least 
particle  of  matter  out  of  the  universe.  What  Hume  has  said  is  merely 
taken  from  Berkeley,  from  whom  l)is  opinions  are  generally  borrowed.  As 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have  a  better  oppoi;tunity,  I  will  here  state 
Berkeley's  arguments  against  the  existence  of  these  primary  qualities,  or 
his  ideal  system,  in  his  own  words.     I  will  only  first  observe,  on  tho  argu- 
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meiit  against  tlio  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  thinps,  from  their 
different  efl'ects  in  diflurent  circumstances,  and  on  dilTorent  persons,  which 
Hume  considers  as  the  only  solid  one,  but  which  Berkeley  thinks  more 
doubtful,  seems  to  me  no  arcrument  at  all ;  for  that  an  object  chances  its 
color,  or  food  its  taste,  is  in  consequence  of  distance  or  oi  the  interposi- 
tion of  anotljur  object,  or  of  the  indisposition  of  the  organ,  and  dues  not 
prove  that  the  object  has  not  a  particular  color,  or  the  food  a  |iartioular 
taste,  but  that  color  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  the  color  ot  tiie  air, 
and  that  taste  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  another  taste  in  the  mouth 
or  stomach.  The  lofrical  inference  is  merely  that  one  object  has  not  the 
same  sensible  (Qualities  as  another,  or,  as  Berkeley  has  remarked,  that  we 
do  not  know  what  tiie  true  or  natural  qualities  of  any  object  are. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Bislioi»  Berkeley,  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survcv 
of  the  objects  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  actually 
imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the 
passions  and  operations  of  the  mind,  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  bv  help  of 
memory  and  imagination ;  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.  By  sight  I  have 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colors,  with  their  several  decrees  and  variations. 
By  touch  I  perceive  hard  and  soft,  heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resistance, 
&,c.,  and  of  all  these  more  and  less,  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smel- 
ling furnishes  nie  with  odors;  the  palate  with  tastes;  and  hearinsr  convevs 
sounds  to  the  .iiind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  composition.  And  as 
several  of  tlicsc  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they  come  to  be 
marked  by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one  thing.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  certain  color,  taste,  smell,  figure  and  consistence,  havinsr  been 
observed  to  go  together,  arc  accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the 
name  apple.  Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  book, 
and  the  like  sensible  things  ;  which,  as  they  are  pleasinir  or  disagreeable, 
excite  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  ^c. 

"2.  But  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of  know- 
ledge, there  is  likewise  something  which  knows  and  perceives  them,  and 
exercises  divers  operations,  as  willing,  imaginin<r,  remembering,  &c.  about 
them.  This  perceiving,  active  being  is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul,  or 
myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any  one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing 
entirely  distinct  Irom  them,  wherein  they  exist,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
whereby  they  are  perceived,  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in  b6ing 
|)erceived. 

"  3.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  im- 
agination, exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  will  allow;  and  to 
me  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the 
sense,  however  blended  or  combined  totrether,  (that  is,  whatever  objects 
they  compose,)  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I 
think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any  one  that  shall 
attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  exist,  when  applied  to  sensible  things. 
The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists  ;  i.  e.  1  see  and  feel  it,  and  if  I  were 
out  of  my  study,  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby,  that  if  I  was  in 
my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  per- 
ceive it.  There  was  an  odor,  i.  c  it  was  smelt ;  there  was  a  sound,  i.  e.  it 
was  heard  ;  a  color  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight  or  touch.  This 
is  all  that  I  can  understand  by  these  and  the  like  expressions.     For  as  to 
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what  is  said  of  the  absolute-existence  of  unthinking  things  without  any  re- 
lation to  their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their 
esse  is  jyercipi,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 

"  4.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  among  men,  that  houses, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects,  have  an  existence  na- 
tural or  real,  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding. 
But  with  how  great  an  assurance  and  acquiescence  soever  this  principle 
may  be  entertained  in  the  world,  yet  whoever  shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call 
it  in  question,  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive  it  to  involve  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. For  what  are  the  forementioned  objects  but  the  things  we  per- 
ceive by  sense,  and  what,  I  pray  you,  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own 
ideas  or  sensations  1  And  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of  these, 
or  any  combination  of  them,  should  exist  unperceived  1 

"  5.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  at 
bottom  to  depend  on  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  For  can  there  be  a 
nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  ob- 
jects from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  unper- 
ceived ?  Light  and  colors,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figures,  in  a  word, 
the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions, 
ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily 
divide  a  thing  from  itself.  I  may,  indeed,  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  con- 
ceive apart  from  each  other,  those  things  which,  perhaps,  I  never  per- 
ceived by  sense  so  divided.  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human  body 
without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without  thinking  on  the 
rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  abstract,  if  that  may  be  properly 
called  abstj-uction  which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such 
objects  as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder. 
But  m}-  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  real  existence  or  perception.  Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  or  feel  any  thing  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible  thing  or  object 
distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it.  In  truth,  the  object  and  the 
sensation  are  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  each 
other. 

"  G.  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man 
need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to 
be,  viz.  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a  word, 
all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not 
any  subsistence  without  a  mind,  that  their  esse  is  to  be  perceived  or  known  ; 
that  consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do 
not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit : 
it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstrac- 
tion, to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a 
spirit.  To  make  this  appear  with  all  the  light  and  evidence  of  an  axiom, 
it  seems  sufficient  if  I  can  but  awaken  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  that  he 
may  take  an  impartial  view  of  his  own  meaning,  and  turn  his  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  itself,  free  and  disengaged  from  all  embarrass  of  words  and  pre 
possession  in  favor  of  received  mistakes. 
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^*  7  From  wliat  has  been  said  it  is  evidont  there  is  not  any  other  substance 
than  s[)irit,  or  that  which  perceives.  But  for  the  fuller  demonstration  of 
this  point,  let  it  be  considered,  the  sensible  qualities  are  color,  fi{^ui*e,  mo- 
tion, smell,  taste,  4fcc. ;  i.  e.  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  Now,  for  an 
idea  to  exist  in  an  unpcrceiving  thing  is  a  manifest  contradiction  ;  for  to 
Jiavc  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive  ;  that,  therefore,  wherein  color,  fitrure, 
vVc.  exist  nmst  perceive  them.  Hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthink- 
ing substance  or  suhstratnm  of  those  ideas. 

"  8.  But,  say  you,  tlioutili  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  without  t.'ie 
mind,  yet  there  may  be  tilings  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resem- 
l)lances,  which  things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance. 
I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea,  a  color  or  figure,  can 
be  like  nothing  but  another  color  or  figure.  If  we  look  but  never  so  little 
into  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  a  likeness 
except  only  between  our  ideas.  Atrain,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  orig- 
inals, or  external  things,  of  wtlich  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representa- 
tions, be  themselves  perceivable  or  no?  If  they  are,  then  they  are  ideas, 
and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any 
one  whether  it  bo  sense  to  assert  a  color  is  like  some  thing  which  is  invis- 
ible;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intangible,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  9.  Some  there  arc  who  make  a  distinction  between  7;rj/«flr//  and  sec- 
ondanj  qualities  ;  by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest, 
solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  number;  by  the  latter,  they  denote  all  oth- 
er sensible  qualities,  as  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  iScc.  The  ideas  we  have  of 
these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be  the  resemi)lauces  of  any  thing  existing 
without  the  mind,  or  unpcrccived,  but  they  will  have  our  ideas  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  thintrs  which  exist  without  the 
mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance,  which  they  call  matter.  By  matter,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  an  inert,  useless  substance,  in  which  extension, 
figure,  motion,  &c.  do  actually  subsist.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  wo 
have  already  shewn,  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion  are  only  ideas  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  and  that  consequently  neither  they  nor  their  archctvpes 
i:an  exist  in  an  unpcrceiving  substance.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  very 
notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or  corporeal  substance  involves  a  contradic- 
tion in  it,  insomuch  that  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  spend  more  time 
in  exposing  its  absurdity;  but  because  the  tenet  of  the  existence  of  matter 
seems  to  have  taken  so  deep  a  root  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  draws 
after  it  so  many  ill  consequences,  I  choose  rather  to  be  thousht  prolix  and 
tedious,  than  omit  any  thing  tliat  might  conduce  to  the  full  discovery  and 
extirpation  of  that  prejudice, 

"  10.  The}'  who  assert  that  figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  primary 
or  original  qualities  do  exist  without  the  mind,  in  unthinking  substances,  do 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  colors,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  &.c.  do  not, 
which  they  tell  us  are  sensations  existing  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on, 
and  arc  occasioned  by  the  dilTerent  size,  texture,  motion,  »fcc.  of  the  minute 
particles  of  matter.  This  they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they 
can  demonstrate  beyond  ail  exception.  Now  if  it  be  certain  that  those 
original  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with  the  other  sensible  qualities, 
and  not,  even  in  thought,  capable  of  being  abstracted  from  them,  it  plainly 
follows  that  they  exist  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  desire  any  one  to  reject 
and  try  whether  he  can,  by  any  abstraction  of  thought,  conceive  the  exten- 
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sion  and  motion  of  a  body,  without  all  other  sensible  qualities.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  form  an  idea  of  a 
body  extended  and  moving,  but  I  must  withal  give  it  some  color  or  other 
sensible  quality,  which  is  acknowledgad  to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  In 
short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  abstracted  from  all  other  qualities,  are 
inconceivable.  Where,  therefore,  the  other  sensible  qualities,  are  there 
raiTSt  these  be  also,  i.  e.  in  the  mind,  and  no  where  else. 

"  11.  Again,  great  and  small,  swift  and  slow,  are  allowed  to  exist  no- 
where without  the  mind,  being  entirely  relative,  and  changhig  as  the  frame 
or  position  of  the  orcans  of  sense  varies.  The  extension,  therefore,  which 
exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small,  the  motion  neither  swift 
nor  slow;  that  is,  they  are  nothing  at  all.  But,  say  you,  they  are  extension 
in  general,  and  motion  in  general.  Thus  we  see  how  much  the  tenet  of 
extended,  moveable  substances,  existing  without  the  mind,  depends  on  that 
strange  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how 
nearly  the  vague  and  indeterminate  description  of  matter,  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance, which  the  modern  philosophers  are  run  into  by  their  own  princi- 
ples, resembles  that  antiquated  and  so  much  ridiculed  notion  of  materia 
prima,  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle  and  his  followers.  Without  extension, 
solidity  cannot  be  conceived  ;  since,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  ex- 
tension exists  not  in  an  unthinking  substance,  the  same  must  also  be  true 
of  solidity. 

"  12.  That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even  though 
the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to  exist  without  it,  will  be  evident  to  who- 
ever considers  that  the  same  thing  bears  a  different  denomination  of  num- 
ber, as  the  mind  views  it  with  different  aspects.  Thus  the  same  extension 
is  one,  or  three,  or  thirty-six,  according  as  the  mind  considers  it  with  refer- 
ence to  a  yard,  a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly  relative,  and 
dependent  on  men's  understandings,  that  it  is  strange  to  think  how  any 
one  should  give  it  an  absolute  existence  without  the  mind.  We  say  one 
book,  one  page,  one  line,  &.C.,  all  these  are  equally  units,  though  some  con- 
tain several  of  the  others;  and  in  each  instance  it  is  plain  the  unit  relates 
to  some  particular  combination  of  ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the 
mind. 

"  13.  Unity,  I  know,  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple  or  uncorapounded 
idea  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That  I  have  any  such  idea 
answering  the  word  unity  I  do  not  find,  and  if  I  had,  methinks  I  could  not 
miss  finding  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  the  most  familiar  to  my  under- 
standing, since  it  is  said  to  accompany  all  other  ideas,  and  to  be  perceived 
by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.*  To  say  no  more,  it  is  an 
abstract  idea. 

"  14.  I  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  manner  as  modern  philo- 
sophers prove  colors,  tastes,  &c.,  to  have  no  existence  in  matter,  or  with- 

*  This  relates  to  what  Mr.  Locke  says  of  unity,  whom  all  succeeding  writers  have 
made  a  point  of  bringing  forward  on  all  occasions,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  differing 
from  him.  They  set  him  up  as  the  standard,  or  ne  plus  vlt.a  of  profound  wisdom,  and 
yet  they  always  contrive  to  go  beyond  him.  I  will  just  add,  by  the  bye,  on  this  argument 
about  uumber,  that  the  fair  way  of  putting  it  is  by  asking  whether  one  combination  of 
ideas  is  not  different  from  another,  or  whether  one  foot  or  cfrie  inch  is  the  same  with  thirty- 
six  feet,  or  thirty-six  inches,  not  whether  one  foot  is  the  same  as  thirty-six  inches.  Other- 
wise there  will  remain  a  real  distinction  of  number,  both  in  idea  and  in  fact. 
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o\ft  tire  niind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other  sensible 
qualities  whatever.  Thus  for  instance,  it  is  said,  that  heat  and  cold  are 
affections  only  of  the  mind,  and  not  at  all  patterns  of  real  beings  existing 
in  the  corporeal  substances  which  excite  them,  for  that  the  same  body  which 
appears  cold  to  one  hand,  seems  warm  to  another.  Now,  why  may  we  not 
as  well  argue,  that  figure  and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances 
of  qualities  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different  stations, 
■or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same  station,  they  appear  various,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  images  of  any  thing  settled  and  determinate 
without  the  mind  ?  Again,  'tis  proved  that  sweetness  is  not  really  in  tin- 
sapid  thing,  because  the  thing  remaining  unaltered,  the  sweetness  is  changed 
into  bitter,  as  in  case  of  a  fever,  or  otherwise  vitiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as 
reasonable  to  say,  that  motion  is  not  without  the  mind,  since  if  the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  the  mind  become  swifter,  the  motion,  it  is  acknowledged, 
shall  appear  slower,  without  any  external  alteration. 

"  15.  In  short,  let  any  one  consider  those  arguments  which  are  thouuht 
manifestly  to  prove  that  colors,  tastes,  &c.,  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and 
he  will  find  they  may  with  equal  force  be  brought  to  prove  the  same  thing 
of  extension,  figure  and  motion.  Though  it  must  be  confessed  this  method 
of  arguing  does  not  so  much  prove  that  there  is  no  extension,  color,  &c. 
in  an  outward  object,  as  that  we  do  not  know  by  sense  which  is  the  true 
extension  or  color  of  the  object.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  plainly 
show  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  color  or  extension  at  all,  or  other  sensi- 
ble quality  whatsoever,  should  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject  without  the 
mind,  or  in  trutii,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  an  outward  ob- 
ject."— Principles  of  Huipan  Knowledge,  pp.  54,  &-c. 
Again,  he  says,  page  58  : — 

"  But  though  it  were  possible  that  solid,  figured  movable  substances 
may  exist  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  bodies, 
yet  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  this  ?  Either  we  must  know  it  by 
sense  or  by  reason.  As.  for  our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowh-dge 
«nly  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those  things  that  are  immediately  per- 
ceived by  sense,  call  them  what  you  will ;  but  they  do  not  inform  us  that 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  or  unpcrceived,  like  to  those  which  are  per- 
ceived. This  the  materialists  themselves  acknowledge.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  must 
be  by  reason,  inferring  their  existence  from  what  is  immediatelv  per- 
ceived by  sense.  But  I  do  not  see  what  reason  can  induce  us  to  believe 
the  existence  of  bodies  without  the  mind,  from  what  we  perceive,  since 
the  very  patrons  of  matter  themselves  do  not  pretend  there  is  any  neces- 
sary connexion  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas. 

I  say  it  is  granted  on  all  hands  (and  what  happens  in  dreams,   frenzies, 
and  the  like,  puts  it  beyond  dispute)  that  it  is  possible  we  might  be  affected 
with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  there  were  no  bodies  existing  with- 
out resembling  them.     Hence  it  is  evident  the  supposition  of  external  bo- 
dies is  not  necessary  for  the  producing  our  ideas,  since  it  is  granted  they 
are  produced  sometimes,  and  might  possibly  be  produced  always,  in  the 
same  order  we  see  them  in  at  present,  without  their  concurrence.     But 
hough  we  might  possibly  have  all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet  perhaps 
■  may  be  thought  easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
iuction,  by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness  rather  than  other- 

15 
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wise,  and  so  it  might  be  at  least  probable  there  are  such  things  as  bodies 
that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds.  But  nehher  can  this  be  said,  for 
though  we  give  the  materialists  their  external  bodies,  they,  by  their  own 
confession,  are  never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced,  since 
they  own  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can  act 
upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the  mind- 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  production  of  ideas  or  sensations  in  our  minds,  can 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  matter  or  cor|X)real  substances,  since 
that  is  acknowledged  to  remain  equally  inexplicable  with,  or  without  this 
supposition.  If  therefore  it  Avere  possible  for  bodies  to  exist  without  the 
mind,  yet  to  hold  they  do  so,  must  needs  be  a  very  precarious  opinion  ;, 
since  it  is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has  created  in- 
numerable beings  that  are  entirely  useless,  and  serve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. 

"  But  say  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  might  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will 
still  believe  his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  how  plausible  so- 
ever, to  prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so,  assert  the  evidence 
of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what 
I  see  and  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.  e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more 
doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being :  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of 
sense  can  be  alleged  as  a  proof  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not 
perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not  for  having  any  man  turn  sceptic,  and  dis- 
believe his  senses  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  them  all  the  stress  and  assur- 
ance imaginable,  nor  are  there  any  principles  more  opposite  to  scepticism 
than  those  we  have  laid  down,  as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shown.  Se- 
condly, it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  real  fire, 
for  instance,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imagini>ng  oneself 
burnt  and  actually  being  so  :  if  you  suspect  it  to  be  only  the  idea  of  fire 
which  you  see,  do  but  put  your  hand  into  it,  and  you'll  be  convinced  with 
a  witness.  This  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in  opposhion  to  our  tenets. 
To  all  which  the  answer  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  and 
I  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea 
of  fire,  so  also  is  the  real  pain  that  it  occasions  very  different  from  the  idea 
of  the  same  pain,  and  yet  nobody  will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is,  or 
can  possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or  without  the  mind,  any  more 
than  its  idea. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  system,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation,  the  superstructure  is  as  light  and  elegant  as  possible. 
There  is  a  peculiar  character  in  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Berkeley 
which  is  to  be  found  no  where  else.  With  all  the  closeness  and  subtility 
of  the  deepest  reflection,  they  combine  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  a  common 
essay  ;  so  that  the  most  violent  paradoxes  and  elaborate  distinctions  are 
rendered  familiar  by  the  symplicity  of  the  style.  His  writings  show  that 
he  had  thought  with  the  utmost  intensity  on  almost  every  subject,  yet  he 
has  the  same  careless  freedom  of  manner  as  if  he  had  never  thought  at  all. 
He  is  never  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  spirit  surmounts  every  objection  with  a  singular  felicity,  as  if 
his  mind  had  wings.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  the  '  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge'  were  published  in  1710,^  at  a  time  when  the  author 
was  only  five-and-twenty,  as  was  the  '  Essay  on  Vision,'  the  greatest  by 
far  of  all  his  works,  and  the  most  complete  example  of  elaborate  analyti- 
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Ca^  reasoning  and  particular  induciion  joined  toj^etlier  that  perliaps  ever 
existed.  It  is  also  generally  free  from  that  air  of  paradox  and  fanciful  hy- 
pothesis which  runs  through  iiis  other  writings.*  1  mention  tiiis  the  more 
because  I  believe  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  intellect  have  almost  ahviivs 
been  made  while  the  passions  are  in  tlieir  srreatest  vigor,  and  before  hope 
loses  its  bold  on  the  heart,  and  is  tiie  elastic  spring  wliich  animates  all  (jui 
thoughts. 

On  the  reasoning  I  have  just  quoted  I  will  make  one  or  two  lemarks 
without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  real  dilViculties  of  the  question.  First, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  against  tiie  existence  of  the  secondary 
^lualities,  drawn  froni  the  various  elfects  jiroducod  by  them  on  .lilVerenl 
minds  or  in  dilfcrcnt  circumstances,  which  Hume  mentions  as  the  only 
solid  one,  and  which  Berkeley  thinks  more  doubtful,  is  no  argument  at  all. 
That  an  ohject  at  a  distance,  for  example,  does  not  look  like  the  same  ob- 
ject near  is  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  air  which  gives  it  a 
different  hue  ;  the  logical  inference  merely  is  that  one  object  has  not  the 
same  sensible  ijualities  as  another,  or  as  Berkeley  has  remarked,  since  the 
effect  depends  upon  the  combination  and  reaction  of  a  number  of  things 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the -true  or  natural  qualities  of  each  object  are. 

-.  The  i>roof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  primary  qualities  or  of  matter 
altogether,  as  iuconceviabJo  by  the  mind,  goes  upon  the  supposition  tliat 
what  is  dilferent  cannot  be  the  same.  "  An  idea"  says  Berkely,  "  can  be 
like  nothing  but  an  idea,  a  perception  like  nothing  but  a  perception."  But 
it  might  be  proved  in  this  manner  that  a  print  cannot  resemble  a  picture, 
because  that  which  has  color  cannot  be  represented  by  any  thing  without 
color.  That  as  far  as  our  ideas  are  perceptions  they  do  not  resemble  any 
thing  in  matter  is  true,  but  no  one  ever  supposed  that  in  this  respect  there 
was  any  resemblance  between  theui,  or  that  matter  thought.  That  they 
cannot  be  alike  iu  any  thing  does  not  seem  to  me  jjroved  by  this  mode  of 
reasoning:  lor  that  our  ideas  of  things  are  not  mere  perceptions  is  evident 
from  this,  tiiat  they  are  different  amonc  themselves,  that  is,  have  other  dis- 
tinsiuishing  cpialilies  besides  being  perceived. 

;i.  Berkeley's  argument  against  the  existence  of  matter  not  merely  as 
the  object  or  archetype,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations,  is  founded  on 
the  notion  that  we  have  a  rii^jht  to  reject  every  general  conclusion  in  which 
there  is  the  least  llaw  or  difiiculty.  Common  sense  is  brousrht  .to  the  bar, 
like  an  old  offender,  and  condemned  upon  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence, 
if  the  vulgar  system  is  vulnerable  in  any  part,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
it  ought  to  be  discarded,  to  make  room  for  a  perfectly  rational  and  philo- 
sophical account,  the  sufficiency  of  the  understanding  being  never  onrc 
doubted.  But  all  this  severe  logic  and  scrutiny  into  the  perfect  connection 
of  our  ideas  vanishes,  when  the  author  comes  to  explain  the  cause  of  our 
<?xternal  impressions,  or  to  fuid  a  substitute  for  matter.  This,  he  says,  is 
God  or  an  all-powerfid  spirit,  and  yet  he  atlnms  that  we  have  no  mon; 
idea  of  spirit  than  of  matter,  and  conseipiently  the  one  ought  upon  this 
theory  to  pass  for  a  nonentity  as  much  as  the  other. 

*  The  two  men  of  the  greatest  ability  in  modern  times  a-s  metaphysicians,  that  ia, 
vrith  the  greatest  power  of  seeing  things  in  the  abstract,  and  of  pursuing  a  principle  intft 
all  its  consequences,  are  in  my  opinion  Hobbcs  and  Berkeley  :  after  them  come  Hume 
and  Hartley.  Compared  with  these  Locke  was  a  mere  common  practical  man  :  of  Ihu 
foar,  I  tliink  Hobbes  was  at  the  head,  as  the  others  only  worked  out  the  materials  with 
i*"hich  he  furnished  them. 
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"  We  perceive  a  continual  succession  of  ideas,  some  are  anew  excited, 
otliers  are  ciianged  or  totally  disappear.  There  is  therefore  some  cause 
of  those  ideas,  whereon  they  depend,  and  which  produces  and  changes 
them.  That  this  cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea  or  combination  of 
ideas  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said.  It  must  therefore  be  a  substance, 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  material  substance.  It 
remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an  incorporeal  active  substance 
or  spirit. 

"  A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided  active  being  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it 
is  called  the  understanding,  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about 
them,  it  is  called  the  will.  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  formed  of  a  soul  or 
spirit.  For  all  ideas  whatever  being  passive  and  inert,  they  cannot  re- 
present unto  us  by  way  of  image  or  likeness  that  which  acts.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  spirit  or  that  which  acts,  that  it  cannot  be  itself  perceived,  but  only 
by  the  effects  which  it  produceth.  If  any  man  shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  delivered,  let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can  frame  the  idea  of 
any  power  or  active  being.  A  little  attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one, 
that  to  have  an  idea  which  shall  bo  like  that  active  principle  of  motion  and 
change  of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.".  That  is  to  say,  matter  is  here 
excluded  from  being  the  cause  or  in  any  way  the  occasion  of  our  ideas,  be- 
cause we  know  not  what  it  is,  and  the  inference  is,  that  the  cause  of  our  ideas 
nmst  be  spirit,  of  which  we  are  equally  ignorant.  The  reasoning  might  have 
been  reversed.  But  it  is  thus  that  philosophy  seems  to  be  in  general  noth- 
ing else  but  "reason  pandering  will."  The  literal  conclusion  from  the  fore- 
going argument  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  one-self,  nor 
even  that,  but  only  the  present  idea :  all  other  words  must  signify  nothing. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  has  treated  on  the  same  question  in  the 
second  volume^  but  without  advancing  any  thing  remarkable  on  it,  and  il 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  loses  his  temper,  and  substitutes  ridicule  for 
argument. 

In  the  chapter  on  Perception,  there  are  some  observations  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  judgments  alter  the  impressions  of  sensible  objects,  which 
are  well  worth  notice,  and  show  that  the  author  was  well  acquainted  with 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  processes  of  the  human  mind. 

He  says,  p.  130,  "  We  are  farther  to  consider  concerning  perception, 
that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people  altered 
by  the  judgment  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our 
eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  color,  e.  g.  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is 
certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
variously  shadowed  with  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  to 
our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind 
of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by  the  difterence  of  the 
sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual 
custom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their  causes ;  so  that  from  that  which 
truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  color,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass 
for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  peixeption  of  a  convex  figure 
and  an  uniform  color,  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a 
plane  variously  colored ;  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  purpose  I 
shall  here  insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious  and  studious  promoter 
of  real  knowledge,  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr,  Molineux,  which  he  \yai 
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pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since  :  and  it  is  this  :  '  Suppose  a 
man  born  blind,  and  now  aduh,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal  and  ni(rh  of  tiie  same  big- 
ness, so  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  the  one  and  tlie  other,  which  is  the  cube, 
which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table, 
and  the  blind  man  made  to  see :  Quere,  whether  by  his  sight,  before  he 
touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which 
the  cube  ?  '  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers,  '  No. 
For  though  he  iias  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube 
aflects  his  touch,  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experience  that  what  allects 
his  touch  so  or  so,  must  all'ect  his  sight  so  or  so  ;  or  that  a  protuberant 
angle  in  the  cube  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  liis  eve 
as  it  does  in  tiie  cube.'  I  agree  (says  Mr.  Locke)  with  this  thinking  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  pro- 
blem ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sit'lit,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst  he 
only  saw  them  ;  though  he  could  unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch,  and 
certainly  distintruish  them  by  the  difl'erence  of  their  fisrures  felt.  This  I 
have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  con- 
sider how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement,  and  ac- 
quired notions,  where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  least  use  of,  or  help  from 
them,  and  the  rather,  because  this  observing  gentleman  farther  adds,  that 
having  upon  the  occasion  of  my  book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  inge- 
nious men  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to  it 
which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were  convinced." 
Mr.  Locke  then  adds  other  instances  to  the  same  eflect,  as  "  That  a  man 
who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding  takes  little  notice  of 
the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are 'excited  in  him  by  them. 
How  frecjuently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without 
at  all  perceiving  that  we  are  in  the  dark  !  Men  that  by  custom  have  got 
the  use  of  a  by-word  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds, 
which  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither  hear 
nor  observe :  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  stranL'e  that  our  mind  should  often 
change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one 
serve  oidy  to  excite  the  other  without  our  takinir  notice  of  it." 

On  the  problem  above  stated,  which  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  • 
(lis[)ute,  I  shall  only  remark  that  the  answer  given  to  it  with  which  I\Ir. 
Locke  agrees,  is  directly  repugnant  to  his  doctrine  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  namely  figure  and  extension.  For  it  is 
plain  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  external  objects  answering  to  their  ideas 
in  our  minds,  the  ideas  we  have  of  those  qualities  and  which  arc  conveyed 
by  different  senses  must  be  like  one  another.  If  the  ideas  of  figure  as  a 
visible  and  tangible  thing  have  no  resemblance  to  themselves,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  they  can  coincide  with  any  thing  out  of  them  in  na- 
ture. Secondly,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mind  nmst  recognise  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  impressions  of  ditferent  senses  in  this  case.  For 
instance  the  sudden  chanfre  or  discontinuity  of  the  sensation,  produced  by 
the  sharp  angles  of  the  cube,  is  something  common  to  both  ideas,  and  if 
so,  must  aQ'ord  a  means  of  comparing  them  together. 

Berkely,  in  his  '  Essay  on  A'ision,'  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  is 
anv  intuitive  analogy  between  the  ideas  of  number  as  conveyed  by  difl'er- 
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eiit  senses,  and  asserts  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  legs  of  a  stafcre, 
for  instance,  as  perceived  by  the  touch  or  by  the  sight  would  not  imply 
any  idea  of  like  or  same.  I  grant  this  consequence  to  be  true,  on  the 
principle  maintained  by  him  that  there  are  no  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind^ 
for  on  this  principle  there  can  be  no  idea  answering  to  the  words  same  or 
different,  but  then  this  argument  would  destroy  all  kind  of  coincidence  not 
only  between  ideas  of  ditferent  senses,  but  between  repeated  impressions 
of  the  same  sense.  The  '  Essay  on  Vision,'  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  apparently  originated  in  the  problem  here  inserted,  and  is  a  more 
complete  exemplification  of  the  effects  of  association  with  respect  to  ob- 
jects of  sight  than  is  to  be  found  even  in  Hartley's  account  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  distinction  between  wit  and  understanding  I 
have  already  noticed  :  his  explanation  of  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from  want  of  quickness,  ac- 
tivity, and  motion  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived 
of  reason  :  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the 
other  extreme.  For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of 
reasoning;  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mis- 
take them  for  truths  ;  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong 
principles  :  for,  by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations,  having  taken  their 
fancies  for  realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you 
shall  find  a  distracted  man,  fancying  himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference 
require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and  obedience  :  others,  who  have 
thought  themselves  made  of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  pre- 
serve such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  who  is 
very  sober,  and  of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  things,  may  in  one 
particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam,  if  either  by  any  sudden  very 
strong  impression,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  inco- 
herent ideas  have  been  cemented  together  so  powerfully  as  to  remain  uni- 
ted. But  there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly ;  the  disorderly  jum- 
bling together  of  ideas  is  in  some  more,  and  some  less.  In  short,  herein 
seems  to  lie  the  difterence  between  idiots  and  madmen  :  that  madmen  put 
wrong  ideas  together,  and  so  make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and 
reason  right  from  iheni:  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and 
reason  scarce  at  all." 

JMr.  Locke's  account  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  contained  in  his  chapter 
''On  Power,'  has  been  commented  upon  in  the  previous  Essay.  As  is 
there  remarked,  it  is  one  which  has  been  more  found  fault  with  than  any 
other  part  of  his  work,  I  think  without  reason.  He  seems  evidently  to 
liave  admitted  the  definition  of  necessity,  but  not  the  name,  which  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  improper  use  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  which  can  scarce  be  separated  from  it  in  the  closest  reasoning,  much 
less  as  a  term  of  general  signification  :  in  other  words,  he  denies  the  pow- 
er of  the  mind  to  act  without  a  cause  or  motive,  or,  in  any  manner,  in  any 
circumstances,  from  mere  indifference  and  absolute  seK-motion ;  but  he  at 
the  same  time  denies  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  this  prin-" 
ciple,  that  the  mind  is  not  an  agent  at  all,  but  altogether  subject  to  exter- 
nal force,  or  blind  impulse. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  treating  of  complex  ideas,  divides  them  into  three  sorts, 
those  of  modes,  substances  and  relations. 
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First,  "  Modes,"  lie  says,  "  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  wliicli,  however 
compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting'  by  them- 
selves, but  are  considered  as  dependences  on,  or  ullcctions  ol"  substances  : 
such  are  the  ideas  signified  by  tlie  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  ice. 
Of  these  modes  there  are  two  sorts.  1.  There  are  8on)e  which  are  only 
variations  or  diflerent  combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen  or  score,  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas 
of  so  many  distinct  units  added  together,  and  these  1  call  simple  modes. 
2.  There  are  others,  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds  put 
together,  to  make  one  complex  one  ;  e.  g.  Ijcauti/,  consistins:  of  a  certain 
com[)osition  of  color  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder ;  theft, 
which  beini:  the  concealed  cliange  of  the  possession  of  any  tiling,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  combination  of 
several  ideas  of  several  kinds,  and  these  I  call  mixed  modes." 

With  respect  to  modes,  the  author  endeavors  to  shew,  I  think  improper- 
ly, that  as  they  are  put  together  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  acccording  to 
circumstances,  that  they  liave  no  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  the 
ideas  we  form  of  them  are  always  correct.  Neither  of  these  consecjucnces 
will  be  found  to  follow  :  i.  e.  the  circumstances  and  actions  which  consti- 
tute theft  do  actually  exist  without  the  mind  and  are  necessary  to  that 
idea,  thougii  it  is  arbitrary  in  me  according  to  the  occasion  or  the  purpose  in 
viSw,  to  think  of  that  collection  of  ideas  or  another,  which  shall  consti- 
tute robber'y  ;  that  is,  I  may  add  or  leave  out  the  circumstance  of  violence, 
as  it  happens ;  secondly,  1  may,  without  being  aware  of  it,  add  or  leave 
out  some  circumstance  necessary  to  the  combination  of  ideas  spoken  of, 
and  thus  confuse  one  idea  with  another,  and  not  merely  miscall,  as  Mr. 
Locke  supposes,  but  misconceive  the  mode  in  question.  We  then  merely 
miscall  wlien  though  we  give  a  wrong  name  to  a  thing,  the  idea  is  kept 
perfectly  distinct  and  clear  from  other  ideas,  otherwise  we  confound  both 
names  and  things.  But  it  will  not  be  contended,  that  the  ideas  of  theft, 
robbery,  and  fraud,  for  instance,  are  always  kept  clear  in  every  one's 
mind,  so  that  he  is  at  no  loss  ever  to  defme  them,  or  can  immediately  in 
all  cases  refer  any  action  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Every  collec- 
tion of  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  totrether  is  undoubtedly  that  collection 
and  no  other ;  but  in  forming  the  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  does 
something  more  than  this,  or  it  supposes  one  collection  of  ideas  to  bo  the 
same  as  another  which  it  has  had  at  a  former  time,  and  gives  a  certain 
name  to,  and  in  this  supposition  it  often  errs. 

On  this  subject  the  author  is  a  good  deal  puzzled  with  the  question, 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  ever  to  confound  one  idea  with  another/ 
[t  is  indeed  a  puzzling  question,  but  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  it  in 
resolving  it  into  mistake  of  words,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  For  tiiero  is  no 
more  reason  why  we  should  mistake  one  name  or  sign  of  an  idea  for 
another,  than  why  we  should  mistake  the  ideas  themselves.  If  c\(^ry  cir- 
cumstance belonging  to  our  ideas  was  necessarily  clear  and  selt-pvidenl  to 
the  mind,  the  sign  alVixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of  those  circumstances,  would 
be  so  too,  and  we  find  that  in  those  things  with  which  we  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance,  we  never  contbund  one  name  with  another,  or  if  we  should, 
it  does  not  disturb  the  idea,  and  is  of  no  consequence. 

Among  tlie  second  sort  of  complex  ideas  Mr.  Locke  classes  those  of 
substances.     These,  he  says,  arc  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  arc 
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taken  to  represent  distinct,  particular  things,  subsisting  by  themselves,  in 
which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always 
the  first  or  chief.  Thus,  if  to  substance  be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a 
certain  dull  whitish  color,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  duc- 
tility and  fusibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead ;  and  a  combination  of  the 
ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  figure,  with  the  power  of  motion,  thought,  and 
reasoning,  joined  to  substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
substances  alsfe  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  one  of  single  substances,  as 
they  exist  separately,  as  of  a  man  or  a  sheep  ;  the  other  of  several  of 
those  put  together,  as  an  army  of  men  or  a  flock  of  sheep  :  which  collective 
ideas  of  several  substances  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  single  idea  as 
that  of  a  man  or  an  unit."  He  then  adds,  "  and  the  third  sort  of  com- 
plex ideas  is  that  which  we  call  relative,  which  consists  in  the  considera- 
tion and  comparing  one  idea  with  another."  This  last  sort  of  ideas 
seems  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible:  things 
themselves  are  always  complex.  Mr.  Locke  considers  rightly  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  substance,  and  that  we  can  only  define  it 
as  an  abstract  idea  of  some  thing,  that  supports  accidents  or  connects 
difterent  sensible  qualities  together.  For  this  modest  confession  of  his 
own  ignorance  he  was  however  called  to  a  very  severe  account  by  the 
learned  of  the  time.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  and  others,  who  thought  they 
knew  more  of  the  matter,  and  could  penetrate  the  essence  of  thinfs. 
The  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding'  is  swelled  out  wifh  repeated 
aivi  long  extracts  from  this  controversy,  and  they  are  not  the  least  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work,  as  they  show  to  what  shifts  men  can  be  driven,  to 
defend  systematically  not  truth  but  their  own  opinion,  who  become  blind 
and  obstinate  by  implicit  faith,  and  who  by  adhering  to  every  esta- 
blished prejudice  drive  others  into  all  the  absurdities  of  paradox. 

Mr.  Locke's  own  account  of  our  ideas  of  substance  is  a  good  deal  spun 
out,  and  is  enriched  with  as  many  illustrations  from  the  qualities  of  gold,  as 
if  he  had  been  candidate  for  the  place  of  essay-master  of  the  mint.  The 
chapter  "  On  Identity"  is  perhaps  the  best  reasoned  and  the  most  full  of 
thought  and  observation  of  any  in  the  Essay  :  though  the  author  sets  out 
w^ith  an  observation  which  seems  to  augur  diflerently.  For  after  explain- 
ing identity  as  it  relates  to  individuality,  or  implies  that  a  thing  is  the  same 
with  itself,  he  says,  "  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  discover  what 
is  so  much  inquired  after,  the  princlpium  individuationis :  and  that,  it  is 
plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particu- 
lar time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind."  He 
then,  very  wisely  quitting  this  principle  which  would  certainly  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  proceeds  directly  to  account  for  the  identity  of  difterent  things  from 
a  continuance,  not  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  the  same  essence,  or  of  the 
characteristic  proj)erties  of  any  thing,  carried  on  in  succession;  as  a  river 
is  the  same  while  it  flows  thruogh  the  same  channel,  or  an  oak  while  it  re- 
tains the  same  organization,  and  a  man  while  he  retains  the  same  life  and 
continued  consciousness. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  Of  true  and  false  Ideas,"  the  author  supposes 
truth  to  depend  on  some  mental  or  verbal  proposition,  and  does  not,  like 
Hobbes  and  the  modern  metaphysical  writers,  mal^e  it  consist  entirely  in 
a  form  of  words.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume  he  treats  of  the 
association  of  ideas.     This  chapter  was  added  after  the  first  edition  of  the 
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work,  and  lie  confesses,  that  tlic  subject  was  soniethint;  new  to  i)in).  He 
has  treated  it  in  that  mixed  way  of  observation  and  reasoning,  in  which  the 
peculiar  force  of  iiis  mind  lay.  The  account  he  has  given  of  it  does  not 
form  a  system,  but  the  fragments  of  a  system,  something  like  the  French 
memoirs  that  are  to  sorve  for  the  materials  of  a  history.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  down  any  general  theorem  on  the  subject,  or  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  possibility  of  applying  this  principle  to  account  in  a 
plausible  manner  for  the  whole  chain  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
Hobbcs  and  Hartley  have  done.  Sound,  practical,  irooil  sense,  and  a  kind 
of  discursive  observation,  neither  grovellini:  in  vulgar  comn)on  place,  nor 
soaring  into  the  regions  of  paradox,  are  in  fact  the  L'i'neral  characteristics 
of  his  mind,  which  has  not  been  understood  by  his  admirers  and  commen- 
tators. A  short  passage  will  suffice  to  show  his  manner  of  considering  ihis 
doctrine  of  association. 

"  Many  children,"  he  says,  "  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  sciiool 
to  their  books'  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  those  ideas  together  that  a 
book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  study 
and  use  of  tjieni  all  iheir  lives  after:  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment 
to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly  they  mitrlit  have  made  the  great  pleasure 
of  their  lives.  There  arc  rooms  convenient  enough  that  some  men  qannot 
study  in,  and  fiisliions  of  vessels,  which  though  ever  so  clean  and  commo- 
dious they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas 
•which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  ollcnsive  :  and  who  is  there 
that  has  not  observed  some  man  to  Hag  at  the  appearance,  or  in  the  compa- 
ny of  some  certain  person,  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but  because 
having  once  on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and 
distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  person?  And  he  that  has  been  thus 
subjected  is  not  able  to  separate  them.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plen- 
tiful every  where,  that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness 
of  it  :  it  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  havinii  learned  to  dance,  and  that  to 
great  perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  where 
he  learned  :  the  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  household  stulV  had  so 
mixed  itself  with  all  the  turns  and  steps  of  his  dances,  that  thou-jii  in  that 
rhamber  he  could  dance  exceedingly  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk 
was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unless  that,  or 
some  such  other  trunk  had  its  due  position  in  the  room." 

The  following  passage  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  statement  of  a  gen- 
eral principle  : 

"  This  strong  combination  ofideas,  not  allied  by  nature  the  mind  makes 
in  itself  either  voluntary  or  by  chance  :  and  hence  it  comes  in  diderent 
men  to  be  very  dill'crent,  according  to  their  ditVerent  inclinations,  educa- 
tions, interests,  Slc.  Custom  settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body  :  all 
which  seems  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which  once 
set  agoing  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which  by 
often  treading  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes 
easy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  As  far  as  we  can  com[)rehend  thinking, 
thus  ideas  seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are  not, .this  may- 
serve  to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train  when 
once  they  are  put  into  that  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  such  motions 
of  the  body.     A  musician  used  to  any  tune  will  tind,  that  let  it  but  once 
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begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  an- 
other orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any  care  or  attention,  as  regu- 
larly as  his  finger  moves  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out 
the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  inattentive  thoughts  be  elsewhere  a 
wandering.  Whether  the  natural  cause  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that 
regular  dancing  of  the  fingers,  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirts,  I  will 
not  determine,  how  probable  soever  by  this  instance  it  appears  to  be  so ; 
but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the 
trying  together  of  ideas.  That  there  are  such  associations  of  them  made 
by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  I  think  nobody  will  question,  who 
has  well  considered  himself  or  others  ;  and  to  this  perhaps  might  be  justly 
attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable  in  men,  whicli 
work  as  strongly  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as  if  they  were  natural,  and 
are  therefore  called  so,  though  they  at  first  had  no  other  original  but  the  acci- 
dental connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  strength  of  the  first  im- 
pression or  future  indulgence  so  united,  that  they  always  afterwards  kept 
company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I 
say,  most  of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  say  all ;  for  some  of  them  are  truly 
natural,  depend  upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  born  with  us  ;  but 
a  great  part  of  those  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known 
to  be  from  unheeded  though  perhaps  early  impressions,  or  wanton  fan- 
cies at  first,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  original  of  them,  if 
they  had  been  warily  observed." 

The  former  part  of  this  passage,  relating  to  the  dancing  of  the  animal 
spirits,  the  Abbe  Condillac  in  his  '  Logic'  has  paraphrased  with  a  self- 
sufficiency,  and  assumption  of  originality,  and  a  smoothness  of  flippancy, 
peculiar  almost  to  himself. 

On  the  subject  of  materialism,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  had  two  opin- 
ions ;  the  first,  that  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  properties  of  mind  and 
matter  are  utterly  distinct  and  irreconcileable  ;  the  second,  that  God  might 
for  aught  we  know  be  able  to  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking  : 
ehher  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  must  be  without  meaning. 
In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  attending  both  sides  of  this  question,  he  has, 
however,  offered  one  of  the  best  moral  cautions  against  precipitancy  of 
judgment  and  impatience  of  inquiry  to  be  found  in  any  author.  He  says, 
(voT.  ii.  p.  203  :  "  He  that  considers  how  hardly  sensation  is  in  our  thoughts 
reconcilable  to  extended  matter,  or  existence  to  any  thing  tiiat  hath  no  ex- 
tension at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  far  from  certainly  knowing  what 
his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  knowledge  :  and  he  who  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider  freely, 
and  look  into  tlie  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothesis,  will  scarce 
find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul's  mate- 
riality. Since  on  which  side  soever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended 
substance,  or  a  thinking  extended  matter,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either, 
will,  whilst  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the  contrary 
side.  An  uni'air  way  which  some  men  take  with  themselves  ;  who  be- 
cause of  the  unconceivableness  of  some  thing  they  find  in  one,  throw 
themselves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though  altogether  as 
unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  understanding.  Tliis  serves  not  only  to 
fihow  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  insignificant 
triumph  of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which  drawn  from  our  own  views  may 
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satisfy  us  that  we  can  fiiitl  no  certainty  on  one  side  of  the  question  ;  but 
do  not  at  all  thereby  help  us  to  truth,  by  runniny  into  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  on  examination  will  be  found  clogged  with  ecjual  difiicuhies." 

Mr.  Locke  has  not,  I  tliink,  himself  enough  attended  to  this  admirable 
caution  in  his  adoption  of  the  common  arguments  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  God  a  priori,  towards  whicii  I  conceive  not  the  slightest  advances 
can  be  made  in  this  method.  For  the  axiom  that  every  thing  must  have  a 
cause  can  never  be  made  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  that  is,  of 
something  without  a  cause.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  conceive  of  the  beginning  of  existence,  or  to  pass  from  nothing  to  some- 
thing, either  by  the  help  of  an  infinite  series  of  finite  existences,  or  by  the 
infinite  duration  of  one  simple,  absolute  existence.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
how  tar  human  ingenuity  can  push  a  complete  confusion  of  ideas  into  the 
verge  of  the  strictest  logical  demonstration  and  self-evident  truth,  niciy  find 
all  that  they  want  in  Dr.  Clarke's  celebrated  work  on  the  '  Attributes,' 
which  contains  more  logic  acuteness  and  power  of  scholastic  disputation 
than  any  other  work  that  I  know  of  in  modern  times.  Hartley  has  lost 
himself  in  the  same  endless  labyrinth  of  finite  and  infinite  series.  And 
Locke's  statement  of  this  question  is  only  better,  because  it  is  shorter, 
and  goes  straight  forward,  without  stopping  to  answer  difficulties. 


ESSAY   IX. 

ON  TOOKE'S  "  DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY 


I  WOULD  class  the  merits  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work  under  three  heads :  the 
etymological,  the  grammatical,  and  the  philosophical.  The  etymological 
part  is  excellent,  the  grammatical  part  indifferent,  and  the  philosophical 
part  to  the  last  degree  despicable  ;  it  is  downright,  unqualified,  unredenied 
nonsense.  As  Mr.  Tooke  himself  says  that  all  metaphysical  reasoning  is 
nonsense,  it  is  scarcely  rude  to  say  that  his  metaphysical  reasoning  is  so. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  "  mere  midsummer  madness."  He  ought  not  in- 
deed to  have  meddled  with  logic  or  metaphysics  after  such  a  declaration ; 
he  ought  to  have  supposed  that  he  labored  under  some  natural  defect  in 
this  respect,  as  a  man  who  finds  no  harmony  in  any  tune  that  is  played  to 
him,  may  without  much  modesty  conclude  that  he  has  no  ear  for  music. 

The  opinion  I  have  here  advanced  of  this  writer's  merits  as  a  general 
reasoner  may  seem  a  bold  one  ;  but  the  proof  of  it  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  as 
easy  as  transcribing.  I  have  only  to  take  a  few  passages  in  which  he  has 
applied  etymology  to  the  illustration  of  moral  and  metaphysical  truth,  to 
make  his  undistinguishing  admirers  blush,  not  for  their  idol,  but  for  the 
weakness  and  bounded  faculties  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Tooke  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  mind  has  neither  complex 
nor  abstract  ideas.  He  was  in  some  things  a  zealot,  and  his  zeal  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  system  of  etymology  would  in  some  way  or  other 
establish  this  metaphysical  principle,  and  overturn  the  established  no- 
tions of  law,  morality,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  The  full  development 
and  execution  of  this  project  is  reserved  for  a  future  volume,  but  there  are 
perpetual  hints  and  intimations  of  it  in  the  two  first,  something  like  the 
aerial  music  and  flying  noises  in  Prospero's  island.  The  author  seems 
constantly  in  his  own  mind  on  the  point  of  detecting  all  imposture  and  de- 
lusion with  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  etymology,  but  he  as  constantly  draws 
back,  and  postpones  his  triumph.  The  second  volume  of  the  'Diversions' 
consists  chiefly  of  about  two^thousand  instances  of  the  etymology  of  words, 
to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  abstract  ideas  ;  scarcely  one  of  which  two 
thousand  meanings  is  anything  else  but  a  more  abstract  idea  than  the 
word  was  in  general  supposed  to  convey:  for  example,  the  word  loaf  com- 
monly  stands  for  a  pretty  substantial,  solid,  tangible  kind  of  an  idea,  and 
is  not  suspected  of  any  latent,  very  refined,  abstracted  meaning.  The  author 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  word  has  no  such  palpable,  positive  meaning, 
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as  the  particular  object  to  which  we  apply  it,  but  merely  signifies  some- 
•thing,  any  tiling,  raised  or  lifted  up.  A  singular  method,  surely,  of  re- 
ducing all  general  and  abstract  signs  to  individual,  physical  objects  !  Yet 
wc  find  this  tiresome  catalogue  ot"  derivations  concluded  in  this  manner. 

"And  on  this  subject  of  subaudition  I  will  at  present  exercise  your  pa- 
tience no  farther :  for  my  own  begins  to  llag.  You  have  now  instances  ol 
my  doctrine  in,  I  suppose,  about  a  thousand  words.  Their  number  may 
be  Ciisily  increased.  But  I  trust  these  are  sulHcient  to  discard  that  imat:- 
ined  operation  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  termed  abstraction  :  and  to 
prove  that  what  we  call  by  that  name,  is  merely  one  of  the  contrivances  of 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  more  speedy  communication.'' — page  396, 
vol.  ii. 

How  a  thousand  instances  of  words,  signifying  a  common  fpialitv  or  ab- 
stract idea,  with  something  understood  (subauditnm,)  can  be  supposed  to 
discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the  mind  called  abstraction,  or  in  what 
subaudition  dilfers  from  abstraction,  or  whether  there  is  not  somethint^  sub- 
intellectum,  as  well  as  siibatiditum, — that  is,  certain  circumstances  left  out 
by  the  mind  for  the  necessary  progress  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  language, 
for  its  more  speedy  communication, — it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  This  farci- 
cal mummery,  this  inexplicable  dumb  show,  this  emphatical  insignificance, 
neither  admits  nor  deserves  anv  answer. 

The  only  |)laces  in  the  work  in  which  this  wary  reasoner  has  fairly 
committed  himself,  and  given  an  intelligible  explanation  of  his  mode  of  ap- 
plying his  system  to  general  (juestions,  arc  in  his  account  of  the  words, 
right  and  wrong  just  and  unjust,  in  his  list  of  metaphysical  nonentities, 
demonstrated  to  be  such  because  they  are  expressed  by  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  certain  verbs,  and  in  his  defmition  of  Truth.  These,  therefore, 
I  shall  give  as  specimens,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  quite  satisfactory.  The 
'  Diversions  of  Purley,'  it  should  be  observed,  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

•'  Enough,  enough,"  says  Burdett,  "  innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
may,  I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  ancient  authors.  But  does  this  im- 
port us  any  thing  ? 

"  TooKE.  Surely,  much,  if  it  shall  lead  us  to  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  words  we  use  in  discourse.  For  as  far  as  wc  '  know  not  our  own 
meaning,'  as  far  as  '  our  piirjioses  are  not  endowed  with  words  to  makr 
them  known,'  so  far  we  '  gabble  like  things  most  brutish.'  But  the  im- 
portance rises  higher,  when  we  rellect  upon  the  application  of  words  to  me- 
taphysics. And  wiien  I  say  metaphysics,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remepi- 
ber  that  all  general  reasoning,  all  politics,  law,  morality,  and  divinity  are 
merely  metaphysics."    [What  is  this  general  reasoning  of  Mr.  Tooke'sl"] 

"  Well,"  replies  his  pupil,  "you  have  satisfied  me  that  wrong,  however 
written,  whether  wrang,  wrong  or  wrung,  like  the  Italian  torto  and  the 
French  tort,  is  merely  the  past  tense  or  participle  of  the  verb  to  wring ; 
and  has  merely  that  meaning  1 

"  TooKE.  True  ;  it  means  wrung  or  wrested  from  the  right  or  ordered 
line  of  conduct.  Right  is  no  other  than  rectum,  the  past  participle  of  the 
Latin  verb  rcgere.  The  Italian  dritfo,  and  the  French  droit,  are  no  other 
than  the  past  participle  directum.  In  the  same  manner  our  English  word 
just  is  the  past  participle  of  the  \eihjubere  (jussum.) 

"Burdett.  What,  then,  is  law? 

16 
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TooKE.  It  is  merely  the  past  participle  laz,  of  the  Gothic  and  Angld* 
Saxon  verb  legan,  ponere  ;  and  it  means  something  or  anything  laid  dowrf 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Thus  when  a  man  demands  his  right,  he  only  asks 
that  which  it  is  ordered  he  shall  have.  A  right  conduct  is  that  which  is 
ordered.  >\  right  line  is  that  which  is  ordered  or  directed,  not  a  random 
extension,  but  the  shortest  between  two  points.  A  right  and  just  action  is 
such  a  one  as  is  ordered  and  commanded.  The  right  hand  is  that  which 
custom,  and  those  who  have  brought  us  up,  have  ordered  or  directed  us  to 
use  in  preference,  when  one  hand  only  is  employed,  and  the  left  hand  is 
that  which  is  lieved  or  left. 

"BuRDETT.  Surely  the  word  right  is  sometimes  used  in  some  other 
sense.  And  see,  in  this  newspaper  before  us,  M.  Portalis,  contending  for 
the  concordat,  says  : — '  The  multitude  are  much  more  impressed  with 
what  they  are  commanded  to  obey,  than  with  what  is  proved  to  them  to 
be  right  awdjust.''  This  will  be  complete  nonsense,  \i right  and  j«s^  mean 
ordered  and  commanded. 

"  TooKE.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make  sense  of  the  arguments  of  M. 
Portalis.  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched  mummery  of 
pope  and  popeiy.  Writers  on  such  subjects  are  not  very  anxious  about  the 
meaning  of  their  words.  Ambiguity  and  equivocation  are  their  strongholds. 
Explanation  would  undo  them. 

"  BuRDETT.  Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly  to 
be  reconciled  with  your  account  of  it.  He  says : — '  God  has  a  right  to  do 
it,  we  are  his  creatures.' 

"  TooKE.  It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has  a 
riffht,  as  it  is  also  to  say  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing  is  ordered,  direct- 
Gd,  o\  commanded  concerning  God.  T  he  expressions  are  inapplicable  to 
the  Deity  :  though  they  are  common,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best 
intentions.  They  are  applicable  only  to  men,  to  whom  alone  language  be- 
longs, and  of  whose  sensations  only  words  are  the  representations  ;  to  men, 
who  are  by  nature  the  subjects  of  orders  and  commands,  and  whose  chief 
merit  is  ol^edience. 

"  BuRDETT.  Every  thing,  then,  that  is  ordered  and  commanded  is  right 
and  just. 

"  TooKE.  Surely  ;  for  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  ordered  and 
commanded  is — ordered  and  commanded. 

"BuRDETT.     These   sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  very 
conspicuous  for  obedience.     There  are  not  a  iew  passages,  I   believe,  in 
your   life,   where  you  have  opposed  what  was  ordered  and   commanded. 
Upon  your  own  principles,  was  that  right? 
"  TooKE.  Perfectly. 

"  BcRDETT.  How  now  !  was  it  ordered  and  commanded  that  you  should 
oppose  what  was  ordered  and  commanded  1  Can  the  same  thing  be  at  the 
same  time  both  right  and  wrong. -* 

"  TooKE.  Travel  back  to  the  island  of  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the 
difficulty  most  easily  solved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  time  both  right 
and  wrong,  as  well  as  right  and  left.  It  may  be  commanded  to  be  done^ 
and  commanded  not  to  be  done.  The  law,  i.  e.  that  which  is  laid  down, 
may  be  difierent  by  different  authorities. 

"  I  have  always  been  most  obedient  when  most  taxed  with  disobedience- 
But  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of  Melinda.  The  right  I  revere  is 
not  the  right  adored  by  sycophants,  the  jus  vagum,  i!io  cf.pricious  com- 
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mand  of  princes  or  ministers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God  (which  is  laid  down 
by  him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of  hiiinan  nature  : 
wfcicli,  with<nit  any  testimony,  we  know  must  proceed  from  Gud,  and  upon 
these  are  foinided  the  risjhts  of  man,  or  wiiat  is  ordered  for  man." 

On  this  pussagt!  I  will  observe  that  I  think  it  would  be  dilficull  for  Mr. 
Tooke  himself  to  find  a  more  precious  instance  of  uiniieanin^  jari,'on  in  liie 
wriliiiijs  of  any  school-divine.  Mr.  Tooke  fust  pretends  gravely  to  define 
the  essence  u^  law  and  juvHroin  the  etymoloL'y  of  those  words,  by  saving 
tiiat  they  are  somethini;  laid  doicn  and  something  o/v/crcr/  ;  and  when  \nv%- 
sed  by  the  difliculty  that  there  are  many  thini,'s  laid  down  and  manv  thint^s 
ordered  which  are  neither  "  law"  nor  "just,"  makes  answer  that  their  ob- 
ligation depends  on  a  hii,dier  s[)ecies  of  law  and  justice,  to  wit,  a  law  which 
is  no  where  laid  down,  and  a  justice  which  is  no  where  ordered,  except  in- 
deed by  the  nature  of  thin;;s,  on  which  the  etymolosfy  of  these  two  words 
does  not  seem  to  throw  much  li'jht.  Atono  time,  it  seems  (piite  demon- 
strable that  the  essence  of  all  law,  riijht,  and  justice  consists  in  its  being 
ordered  or  conmninicated  by  words  :  the  very  idea  is  absurd,  urdess  \vc 
conceive  of  it  as  some  tliinu;  either  spoken  or  written  in  a  book  :  and  yet 
the  very  next  moment  this  fastidious  reasoner  gets  up  the  unwritten,  un- 
communicated  law  of  God,  which  he  says  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  as  paramount  to  all  other  posi- 
tive orders  and  conimands  whatever.  What  is  this  ori};inal  law  of  God  or 
nature,  which  Mr.  Tooke  sets  up  as  the  rule  of  right  1  Is  it  the  good  of  the 
whole  or  self-interest?  Is  it  the  voice  of  reason,  or  conscieticc,  or  the 
moral  sense?  Here  then  we  have  to  set  out  afresh  in  our  pursuit,  and  to 
i^rope  our  way  as  well  as  we  can  through  the  old  labyrinth  of  moralitv,  di- 
vinity, and  metaphysics.  This  now  invented  patcMit  lamp  of  etymology 
goes  out  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  as  the  path  becomes  in- 
tricate. 

Neither  can  I  at  all  sec  why  our  author  should  riuarrcl  with  M.  Portalis 
for  using  these  words  in  their  common  si-nse.  lie  affirms  that  tin-  whole 
of  this  gentleman's  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched  mummery,  that  liLs  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  right  and  what  is  commanded  is  a  senseless 
ambiguity,  and  that  explanation  would  undo  him.  Yet  he  himself,  two 
pages  after,  discovers  that  this  distinction  has  a  real  meaning  in  it,  and 
that  he  has  acted  upon  it  all  his  life.  "  The  one,"  ho  says,  "  is  the  jik 
ragum,  the  capricious  command  of  princes  ;  the  other  is  the  law  of  God 
and  nature."  It  is  not  impossible  but  M.  Portalis  might  have  given  quite 
as  profound  an  explanation  ot  his  own  nieanin?.  Juniiis's  sarcasm  did 
not,  it  seems,  entirely  cure  3Ir.  Tooke  "  of  the  little  sneering  sophistries 
of  a  collegian." 

Mr.  Tooke  next  makes  strange  havoc  with  a  whole  host  of  metaphysical 
agents  ;  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 

"  Undops  creation  at  a  jerk, 
And  of  redemption  malica  dainn'd  work." 

"  Rebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Heaven,  hell,  earth,  chaos,  nK" — 

are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  We  cannot  say  with  Mar- 
veil,  that  tlie  argument 
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"  Holds  U3  a  while  misdoubting-  his  intent, 
That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  to  table  and  old  song.  ^ 

(So  Sampson  groped  the  temple's  posts  in  spite) 
The  world  o'erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight." 

For  Mr.  Tooke  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  his  intent.  All  these  sacred 
trutlis  are,  according  lo  him,  so  many  falsehoods,  which  by  taking  pos- 
session of  certain  adjectives  and  participles,  have  palmed  themselves 
upon  the  world  as  realities,  but  which,  by  spelling  their  name  backwards, 
he  proposes  to  exorcise  and  reduce  to  their  original  nothingness  again. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  them  which  he  has  strung  together,  as  a  warning  to 
all  other  pseudo-substantives.  It  is  rather  strange,  by  the  bye,  that  the 
author  should  have  resorted  to  this  mode  of  argument,  since  he  affirms 
that  adjectives  are  the  names  of  things,  as  well  as  substantives  ;  and 
laughs  at  Dr.  South  for  saying  that  they  are  the  names  of  nothing. 

'•  These  words,  these  praticiples  and  adjectives,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  not 
understood  as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a  false  mo- 
rality, which  can  only  be  dissipated  by  etymology.  And  when  they  come 
to  be  examined  you  will  find  thai  the  ridicule  which  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  has  so  justly  bestowed  upon  the  papists  for  their  absurd  coinage  of 
saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to  all  other  metaphysicians  ; 
whose  moral  deities,  moral  causes,  and  moral  qualities  are  not  less  ridi- 
culously coined  and  imposed  upon  their  followers. 


Fate 

Substance 

Destiny 

Fiend 

Luck 

Angel 

Lot 

Apostle 

Chance 

Saint 

Accident 

Spirit 

Heaven 

True 

Hell 

False 

Providence 

Desert 

Prudence 

Merit 

Innocence 

Fault,  ifcc.  tScc 

as  well  as  jtist,  right,  and  tcrong  are  all  merely  participles  poetically  em- 
bodied and  substantiated  by  those  who  use  them. 

"  So  Church,  for  instance  (Dominicum  aliqitid)  is  an  adjective  ;  and 
formerly  a  most  wicked  one  :  whose  misinterpretation  caused  more  slaugh- 
ter and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all  the  other  cheats  together." 

Sir  Francis  says,  "  Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive,  but  not 
to  the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  that  those  sham  deities.  Fate  and  Des- 
tiny, aliquid  fatiim,  quelque  chose  destince,  are  merely  the  past  participles 
of'fari  and  destincr.  That  Chance,  ('  high  arbiter,'  as  Milton  calls  him) 
and  his  twin-brother  Accident  are  merely  the  participles  of  cschcoir,  cheoir, 

and   cadcrc.     And  that  to  say,  it  befel  me  by  chance  or  by  accident,  is 

absurdly  saying  it  befel  me  by  falling. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  Providence,  Prudence,  Innocence,  Substance, 

and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  qualities  (in  ence  and  ance)  are  merely  the 

neuter  plurals  of  the  present  participles  oi  order e,  noccre,  stare,  &c.  &c. 

That  Angel,   Saint,    Spirit,  are  the    past  participles  of  «yy^^xxe<v,  sanciri, 

spirare.     That  the  Italian  cucolo,  a  cuckoo,  gives  us  the  verb  to  cucol* 

pj)d  its  past  participle  cuckold." 
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Aiid  wliat  if  it  does  :  will  Mr.  Tooke  tlierefore  pretend  to  say  that  there 
is  no  such  tliiiisj  ?  This  is  indeed  turning  etymology  to  a  good  account  ; 
it  is  clearini.'  oil  old  scores  with  a  vengeance,  and  establishing  morality  on 
an  entirely  new  basis.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  of  the  wliul<i  ol" 
the  reasoning  of  this  author,  with  \  oltaire's  Caiidide,  "  la  ttti  mc  tunrai:  : 
un  m  sUit  uu  Von  cst.''^  Whether  any  or  all  of  tliese  metaphysical  beings 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Tooke  do  or  do  not  exist,  what  thu^naturc  or  (piali- 
ties  are,  whether  modes,  relatives,  substances,  I  shall  hot  here  undertake 
to  determine,  but  I  do  conceive  that  none  of  these  cjueslions  can  be  re- 
solved in  any  way  by  inquiring  whether  the  names  denotini,'  them  are  not 
the  past  participles  of  certain  verbs.  A  shorter  method  would  I  think  be 
to  say  at  once  that  all  metaphysical  and  moral  terms,  whether  participles 
or  not,  are  but  names,  that  names  are  not  things,  and  that  therefore  the 
things  themselves  have  no  existence.  It  is  upon  this  philosophical  prin- 
ciple that  the  heroical  Jonathan  Wild  proceeds  in  his  definition  of  the 
word  Honor,  for  after  losing  himself  to  no  purpose  in  the  common  meta- 
physical jargon  on  the  subject,  and  in  moral  cause  and  qualities,  he  comes 
at  last  to  tliis  clear  and  unembarrassed  conclusion, — "  That  honor  con- 
sists in  tiie  word  honor,  and  nothing  else." 

I  will  only  give  one  instance  more  of  this  reformed  system  of  logic  and 
metaphysics. 

"  BfKDETT.  I  still  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more  ;  which 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  ^\  hat  is 
Truth  1  Vou  know  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same  question,  he  went  out 
and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer,  and  from  that  time  to  this  no  answer 
has  been  given.  And  from  that  time  to  this  mankind  have  been  wrangling 
and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  truth,  without  once  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  word." 

"  TooKe.  This  word  will  give  us  no  trouble.  Like  the  other  words, 
true  is  also  a  past  participle  of  the  Saxon  verb  trcoicau,  confidere,  to  think, 
to  belieNe  firmly,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of,  to  trow.  True  as  we  noiv 
write  it,  or  trcic,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  means  simjily  and  merely  that 
which  is  trowed,  and  instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth, 
except  only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

"  Tliat  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should  speak  that 
wliicli  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises  bestow- 
ed upon  truth.  But  truth  supposes  mankind  ;  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no  man,  no 
truth.  There  is  theixTore  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting 
truth  ;  unless  mankind,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  be  aho  eternal,  immu- 
table, and  everlasting.  Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet 
both  s{)eak  truth.  For  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the  truth 
of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice  as  well  as  a  virtue  ;  for  there 
are  many  occasions  when  it  ought  not  to  be  spoken.  If  you  reject  my 
explanation,  tind  out  if  you  can  some  other  possible  meaning  of  the  word, 
or  content  yourself  with  Johnson,  by  saying  that  true  is  not  false,  and  false 
is — not  true.     E'or  so  he  explains  the  words." — Vol.  ii.  p.  4U7. 

In  a  note  the  author  adds,  "  ^Ir.  Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Essay,  chapter  xxxii.,  treats  of  (rue  and  false  ideas,  and  is  much  distressed 
throughout  the  whole  chapter,  because  he  had  not  in  his  mind  any  deter- 

If)* 
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minate  meaning  of  the  word  true.  If  that  excellent  man  had  himself  fol- 
lowed the  advice  which  he  gave  to  his  disputing  friends  concerning  the 
word  liquor ;  if  he  had  followed  his  own  rule,  previously  to  writing  about 
true  and  false  ideas,  and  had  determined  what  meaning  he  applied  tofrue, 
being,  thing,  real,  right,  tvrong,  he  could  not  have  written  the  above 
chapter,  which  exceedingly  distresses  the  reader,  who  searches  for  a  mean- 
ing where  there  j^none  to  be  found." 

Whether  Mr.  Locke  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tooke's  account 
of  these  words  I  cannot  say,  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  do  not  think 
it  the  true  one.  It  is  therefore  not  the  true  one.  Mr.  Tooke  thinks  it  is, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  true  one.  Which  of  us  is  right  ?  That  what  a  man 
thinks,  he  thinks,  and  that  if  he  speaks  what  he  thinks,  he  speaks  truth  in 
one  principal  sense  of  the  word,  is  what  does  not  require  much  illustration; 
but  whether  what  he  thinks  is  true  or  false,  whether  his  opinion  is  right  or 
wrono-,  or  whether  there  is  not  another  possible  and  actual  meaning  of  the 
terms  besides  that  given  by  Mr.  Tooke,  is  the  old  difficulty,  which  remains 
just  where  it  was  before,  in  spite  of  etymology. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  language  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
Mr.  Tooke  has  reserved  for  a  volume  by  itself:  the  principle,  however, 
which  he  means  to  establish,  he  has  very  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  volume.  "  The  business  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  "  as  far 
as  it  concerns  language,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple.  It  extends  no 
farther  than  to  receive  impressions,  that  is,  to  have  sensations  or  feelings. 
What  are  called  its  operations,  are  merely  the  operations  of  language. 
The  greatest  part  of  Mr.Locke's  Essay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what 
he  calls  the  composition,  abstraction,  comjilexiti/,  generalization,  relation, 
6cc.,  of  ideas,  does  indeed  merely  concern  language.  If  he  had  been 
sooner  aware  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge, 
he  would  not  have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas  ;  but  would  have 
seen  that  the  only  composition  was  in  the  terms  ;  and  consequently  that  it 
was  as  improper  to  talk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star. '  It  is  an 
easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles  and  a  physical  consideration 
of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition 
of  ideas  ;  and  that  they  are  not  ideas,  but  merely  terms  which  are  general 
and  abstract." — Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  51,  &c. 

Now  I  grant  that  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles,  and  a  physical  considera- 
tion of  the  mind,  do  lead  to  the  conclusion  here  stated,  that  is,  to  an  ab- 
surdity ;  and  it  is  from  thence  I  have  endeavored  to  show  more  than  once 
that  those  principles,  and  the  considering  the  mind  as  a  physical  thing,  are 
themselves  absurd.  How  a  term  can  be  complex  otherwise  than  from  the 
complexity  of  its  meaning,  that  is,  of  the  idea  attached  to  it,  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

As  to  the  other  position,  that  we  have  no  general  ideas,  but  that  it  is  the 
terms  only  that  are  general  and  abstract,  Mr.  Tooke  has  borrowed  this 
piece  of  philosophy  from  Mr.  Locke,  who  borrowed  it  from  Hobbes.  "Uni- 
versality" says  Mr.  Locke,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  "  belongs  not  to  things, 
which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence.  When,  therefore,  we 
(juit  particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  ;  their 
general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  of  signify- 
ing or  representing  many  particulars."  I  have,  liowever,  before  shown 
how  very  loose,  uncertain,  and  wavering,  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  on  this 
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subject  is,  ihougli  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Tooke  tliat  it  is  therefore  "  very 
different  fnim  that  incomparable  author's  usual  lucthod  of  proceeding." 
There  is  one  question  which  may  be  asked  with  respect  to  this  statenjcnt, 
which,  if  fairly,  answered,  will  perhaps  decide  the  point  in  dispute  :   viz. 
if  there  is  no  general  nature  in  things,  or  if  we  have  no  general  idea  of  what 
they  have  in  common  or  the  same,  how  is  it  that  we  know  when  to  apply 
the  same  general  terms  to  dillcrent  particulars,  which  on  this  principle  will 
have   nothing  left  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind?     For  exam|)le, 
take  the  words,  a  xchitc  horse.     Now  say  they,  it  is  the  terms  which  an- 
general  or  common,  but  we  have  no  general  or  abstract  idea  correspondinL' 
to  them.     But  if  we  had  no  general  idea  of  white,  nor  any  general  idea  of 
a  horsi\  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  guide  us  in  applying  this  phrase 
to  any  but  the  first  horse,  than  in  applying  the  terms  of  an  unknown  tongue 
to  their  respective  objects.     For  it  is  the  idea   of  something  general  or 
common  between  the  several  objects,   which  can  alone  determine  us  in 
assigning  the  same  name  to  things  which,  considered  as  particulars,  or  set- 
ting aside  that   creneral    nature,  are  perfectly  distinct   and  independent. 
Without  this   link  in  the  mind,  this  general  percei»tion  of  the  qualities  of 
things,  the  terms  a  white  horse  could  no  more  be  applied,  and  would,  in 
fact,  be   no  more  applicable  to  animals  of  this  description  generally^  than 
to   any  other  animal.     In  short,  what  is  it  that  "  puts  the  same  common 
name  into  a  capacity  of  signifying  many  particulars,"  but  that  those  par- 
ticulars are,  and  are  conceived  to  be  of  the  same  kind?     That  is,  general 
terms  necessarily  imply  a  class  of  thiniis  and  ideas.     Language  without  this 
would  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  proper   names:  and  we  should  be  just  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  name  any  object  generally,  from  its  agreement  with  oth- 
ers, as  to  know  whether  we  should  call   the  first  man  we  met  in  the  street 
by  the  name  of  John  or  Thomas.     The  existence  and  use  of  eencral  terms 
is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  power  of  abstraction  in  the  human  mind; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  give  even  a  plausible  account  of  language  without  it. 
But  Mr.  Tooke  has  on  all  possible  occasions  sacrificed  common  sense  to  a 
false  philosophy  and  epigrammatic  logic.     In   opposition  to  this  author's 
assertion,  that  we  have  neither  comple.v  nor  abstract  ideas,  I  think  it  may 
be  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  we  have   no  others.     If  our  ideas  were 
absolutely  simple  and  individual,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  auy  of  those  ob- 
jects which  in  this  erring,  half-thinking  philosophy  are  called  individual, 
as  a  table  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand.     For  every  one 
of  these  includes  a  certain  configuration,  hardness,  color,  &c.  i.  e.  ideas  of 
different  things,  and  received  by  dift'crent  senses,  which  must  be  put  together 
by  the  understanding  before  they  can  be  referred  to  any  particular  thing, 
or  form  one  idea.    Without  the  cementing:  power  of  the  mind,  all  our  ideas 
would  be   necessarily  dccom})osed  and   cruuibled  down  into  their  original 
elements  and  lluxional  parts.     We  could  indeed  never  carry  on  a  chain 
of  reasoning  on  any  subject,  for  the  very  links  of  which  this  chain  must  con- 
sist, would  be  ground  to  powder.     No  two  of  these  atomic  impressions  could 
ever  club  together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point,  much  less  should  we  be 
able  ever  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  masses,  or  nominal  descriptions  of 
things.     All  nature,  all  objects,  all  parts  of  all  objects  would  be  equally 
"  without  form  and  void."      The  mind  alone  is  formative,  to   borrow  the 
expression  of  a  celebrated  German  writer,  or  it  is  that  alone  which  by  its 
ocrvading  and  elastic  enemy  unfolds  and  exnands  our  ideas,  that  gives  or- 
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der  and  consistency  to  them,  that  assigns  to  every  part  its  proper  place-, 
and  that  constructs  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Ideas  are  the  oftspring  of  the 
understanding,  not  of  the  senses,  In  otlier  words,  it  is  the  understanding 
alone  that  perceives  relation,  but  every  object  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of 
relations.  In  short,  there  is  no  object  or  idea  which  does  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  this  arrangement  the 
parts  themselves  cannot  be  conscious.  A  "physical  consideration  of  the 
senses  and  the  mind"  can  never  therefore  account  for  our  ideas,  even  of 
sensible  objects.  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles  do  indeed  exclude  ail  power 
of  understanding  from  the  human  mind.  The  manner  in  which  Hobhes 
and  Berkeley  have  explained  the  nature  of  mathematical  demonstration 
upon  this  system  shows  its  utter  inadequac}^  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  gen- 
eral reasoning,  and  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  necessity  of  abstract  ideas. 
Mr.  Hume  considers  the  principle  that  abstraction  is  not  an  operation  of 
the  mind,  but  of  language,  as  one  of  the  most  capital  discoveries  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  attributes  it  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  Berkeley  has  however 
only  adopted  the  arguments  and  indeed  almost  the  very  words  of  Hobbes. 
The  latter  author  in  the  passage  which  has  been  already  quoted  says,  "  By 
this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some  of  stricter  signification,  we 
turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind  into 
a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations.  For  example,  a  man  that 
hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all,  such  as  is  born  and  remains  perfectly  deaf  and 
dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right  angles,  (such 
as  are  the  corners  of  a  square  figure)  he  may  by  meditation  compare  and 
find  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle  are  equal  to  those  two  right  angles 
that  stand  by  it.  But  if  another  triangle  be  shewn  him  different  in  shape 
from  the  former,  he  cannot  know  without  a  nv.w  labor,  whether  the  three 
angles  of  that  also  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words, 
when  he  observes  that  such  equality  was  consequent  not  to  the  length  ot 
the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle,  but  only  to 
this,  that  the  sides  were  straight  and  the  angles  three,  and  that  that  was  all 
for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle,  will  boldly  conclude  universally,  that  such 
equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever;  and  register  his  invention 
in  these  general  terms  :  Every  triangle  hath  its  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in. one  particular,  comes  to 
be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule  ;  and  discharges  our 
mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place,  and  delivers  us  from  all  labor  of  the 
mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that  which  was  foimd  true  here  and  note 
to  be  true  in  all  times  and  places.^'' — Leviathan,  p.  14. 

Bishop  Berkeley  gives  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of  abstract  reasoning 
in  the  introduction  to  his  '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  "  But  here," 
lie  says,  "  it  will  be  demanded  bow  we  can  know  any  proposition  to  be 
true  of  all  particular  triangles,  except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  agrees  equally  to  all.  To  which 
I  answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make  the  demon- 
stration be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isoscelis  rectangular  triangle,  whose 
sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may  nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends 
to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever.  And  that 
because  neither  the  right  angle  nor  the  equality  nor  the  determinate  length 
of  the  sides  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  demonstration.  'Tis  true,  the  dia- 
gram I  have  in  view  includes  all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not 
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the  lenst  mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not 
said  tlie  throe  aiiG;Ic's  are  equal  to  two  rijrht  ones,  because  one  of  tliein  is 
a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides  comprehending  it  are  of  the  same  length  ; 
which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique  and 
the  sides  unequal,  and  for  all  that  the  demonstration  have  held  good. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  of  any  oblique  an- 
gular or  scalenon,  which  I  had  demonstrated  of  a  particular  right  angled 
equicrural  triangle,  and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition  of  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle." — page  34. 

This  answer  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  though  the  diagram  we  have  in  view  includes  a  number  of  particular 
circumslances,  not  applicable  to  olhcr  cases,  yet  we  know  the  principle 
to  be  true  generally,  because  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of 
these  particulars  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  we  must  necessarily  have  the  idea  of  a  particular 
size  whenever  we  think  of  a  man  in  general,  all  that  is  intended  I  believe  is  that 
we  must  think  of  a  particular  height.  This  idea  it  is  supposed  must  bt>  par- 
ticular and  determinate,  just  as  we  must  draw  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or 
make  a  mark  with  the  slider  of  a  measuring  instrument  in  one  place  and  not 
in  another.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the  question  is  also 
extremely  fallacious  and  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  our  ideas.  The 
height  of  the  individual  is  thus  resolvcd'into  the  consideration  of  the  lines 
terminating  or  detining  it,  and  the  intermediate  space  of  which  it  properly 
consists  is  entirely  overlooked.  For  let  us  take  any  triven  height  of  a 
man,  whether  tall,  short,  or  middle-sized,  and  let  that  height  be  as  visible 
as  you  please,  I  would  ask  whether  the  actual  length  to  which  it  amounts 
does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  other  lengths,  as  if  it  be  a  tall  man,  the 
length  will  be  six  feet,  and  each  of  these  feet  will  consist  of  as  many  inches, 
and  those  inches  will  be  again  made  up  of  decimals,  and  those  decimals 
of  other  subordinate  and  infinitesimal  parts,  which  must  be  all  distinctly 
perceived  and  added  together  before  the  sum  total  which  they  compose 
can  be  pretended  to  be  a  distinct,  particular,  or  individual  idea.  In  any 
given  visible  object  we  have  always  a  gross,  general  idea  of  something 
extended,  and  never  of  the  |)recise  length  ;  for  this  precise  length  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  is  necessarily  comi)osed  of  a  number  of  lengths  too  many, 
and  too  minute  to  be  separately  attended  to  or  jointly  conceived  by  the 
mind,  and  at  last  loses  itself  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  What  sort 
of  distinctness  or  individuality  can  therefore  be  found  in  any  visible  imajie 
or  object  of  sense,  I  cannot  well  conceive :  it  seems  to  me  like  seeking 
for  certainty  in  the  dancing  of  insects  in  the  evening  sun,  or  for  fixedness 
and  rest  in  the  motions  of  the  sea.  All  particulars  arc  nothing  but  gene- 
rals, more  or  less  defined  according  to  circumstances,  but  never  perfectly 
so.  The  knowledge  of  any  finite  being  rests  in  generals,  and  if  we  think 
to  exclude  all  generality  from  our  ideas  of  things,  as  implyinjr  a  want  of 
perfect  truth  and  clearness,  we  must  be  constrained  to  remain  in  utter  ig- 
norance. Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  counting  a  flock  of  sheep 
driven  fast  by  him,  and  he  will  soon  find  his  imagination  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  succession  of  objects;  and  his  idea  of  a  particular 
number  slide  into  the  general  notion  of  multitude  :  not  that  because  there 
are  more  objects  than  he  can  possibly  count  he  will  think  there  are  none, 
or  that  the  word  Jlock  will  present  to  his  mind  a  mere  name  without  any 
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idea  corresponding  to  it.     Every  act  of  the  attention,  every  object  we  see 
or  think  of,  offers  a  proof  of  the  same  kind. 

Tiie  application  of  this  view  of  the  subject  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  synthetical  and  analytical  faculties,  between  generalization 
and  abstraction  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  this  last  word,  between  com- 
mon sense  or  feeling  and  understanding  or  reason,  demands  a  separate 
essay. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  ever  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  these,  or  to 
prove  the  existence  of  general  or  abstract  ideas,  by  beginning  in  Mr. 
Locke's  method  with  particular  'ones.  This  faculty  of  abstraction  or 
generalization  (to  use  the  words  indifferently)  is  indeed  by  most  considered 
as  a  sort  of  artificial  refinement  upon  our  other  ideas,  as  an  excrescence, 
no  ways  contained  in  the  common  impressions  of  things,  nor  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  and  is  by  Mr.  Locke  altogether 
denied  to  be  among  the  faculties  of  brutes.  It  is  the  ornament  and  top- 
addition  of  the  mind  of  man  which  proceeding  from  simple  sensation  up- 
wards, is  gradually  sublimed  into  the  abstract  notions  of  things  :  "  so  from 
the  root  springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves  more  airy, 
last  the  bright  consummate  flower."  On  the  other  hand,  I  imagine  that 
all  our  notions  from  first  to  last  are,  strictly  speaking,  general  and  abstract, 
not  absolute  and  particular,  and  that  this  faculty  mixes  itself  more  or  less 
with  every  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  every  moment  of  its  existence. 

Lastly,  I  conceive  that  the  mind  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  this 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  kind.  The  difficulty  belonging  to  the  no- 
tion of  abstraction  or  comprehension  it  is  perhaps  impossible  ever  to  clear 
up:  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discard  those  operations  from  the 
human  mind  an}^  more  than  we  should  deny  the  existence  of  motion,  exten- 
sion, or  curved  lines  in  nature,  because  we  cannot  explain  them.  Matter 
alone  seems  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions at  any  time,  which  pass  current  under  the  name  of  facts  ;  but  the 
moment  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  understanding,  all  the 
petulance  of  logicians  is  up  in  arms.  The  mind  is  made  the  mark  on 
which  they  vent  all  the  modes  and  figures  of  their  impertinence ;  and 
metaphysical  truth  has  in  this  respect  fared  like  the  milk-white  hind,  the 
en)blem  of  pure  faith,  in  Dryden's  fable,  which 

"  Has  oft  been  chased 
With  Scythian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 
Alined  at  her  heart,  was  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  thoush  fated  not  to  die,"' 
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The  mode rasy stem  of  philosophy  lias  one  great  advantacre,  which  makes 
U  difticult  to  attack  it,  with  any  hope  oi*  success,  namelv ,  that  it  is  no! 
founded  on  any  ot'llic  prevailing  opinions  or  natural  feelings  of  mankind. 
It  rests  upon  a  single  principle — its  boasted  superiority  over  all  prejudice. 
Unsupported  by  facts  or  reason,  it  is  by  this  circumstance  alone  enabled  to 
trample  upon  every  dictate  of  the  understanding  or  feeling  of  the  heart,  as 
weak  and  vulgar  prejudices.  In  this  alone  it  is  secure  and  invulnerable. 
To  this  it  owes  its  giant  power  and  dreaded  name.  Let  the  contradictions 
and  fallacies  contained  in  the  system  be  proved  over  and  over  again,  still 
the  answer  is  ready  :^all  the  objections  made  to  it  are  resolved  into  pre- 
judice. Destitute  of  every  other  support,  it  staggers  our  faith  in  received 
opinions  by  the  hardihood  of  its  assertions,  and  derives  its  claim  to  implicit 
credence  by  the  boldness  of  its  defiance  of  all  established  authority.  Com- 
mon sense  is  brought  to  the  bar  like  an  old  ofi'ender,  and  condenmcd  with- 
out a  hearinir.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  presumption  there  is  no  absurdi- 
ty so  great  as  not  to  be  advanced  with  impunity.  There  is  no  hypothesis, 
however  gratuitous,  however  inadequate,  or  however  unfounded,  that  is  not 
hold  up  ns  the  true  one,  if  it  is  but  contrary  to  all  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  gi-ossest  credulity  succeeds  to  the  most  extravagant  scepticism. 
From  being  the  slaves  of  authority  we  become  the  dupes  of  paradox, 
fc^very  opinion  which  is  so  absurd  as  never  to  have  been  affirmed  before  is 
converted  into  an  undeniable  truth.  Whoever  dares  to  question  it,  unaw- 
i-d  bv  the  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  undazzled  by  the  novelty  on  the 
other,  is  considered  as  a  person  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted  understanding, 
and  as  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  exercise  of  his  reason.  We  are  etlec- 
tually  deterred  troni  protestinsr  against  any  of  these  "  wise  saws  and  mod- 
ern instances"  bv  the  dread  of  bein?  mixed  up  with  the  vulvar,  and  we 
dare  not  avoid  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  lest  we  should  be  ridiculed 
as  the  dupes  of  self-love,  or  of  the  whining  cant  of  moralists.  There  is 
however  no  bigotry  so  blind  as  that  which  is  founded  on  a  supposed  ex- 
emgtion  from  all  prejudice.  The  mind  in  this  case  identifies  every  opi- 
niott-of  its  own  with  reason  itself:  and  regarding  the  objections  made  to  it 
as  proceeding  from  a  jaundiced  and  distorted  view  of  the  case,  it  converts 
them  into  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  its  own  views.     There  are  accordingly  no  people  so  little  capable  of 
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reasoning  as  those  who  make  the  loudest  pretensions  to  it :  and  having  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Philosophers,  are  astonished  that  any  one  should  call 
their  title  in  question. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  from  reading  Helvetius's  ac- 
count of  self-love,  which  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  misrepresentations  and 
assumptions  of  the  question,  and  Avhich  can  only  have  imposed  upon  his 
readers  from  that  tone  of  confidence  and  alertness  which  men  always  have 
in  attacking  a  received  and  long-established  principle,  and  a  tacit  and  in- 
voluntary feeling  that  boldness  of  opinion  implies  strength  and  independ- 
ence of  mind.  A  few  examples  will  show  that  this  censure  is  well-found- 
ed. "What,"  says  this  author  in  the  beginning  of  his  view  of  the  ques- 
tion,— "  what  is  the  human  understanding  t  It  is  the  assemblage  of  his 
ideas.  To  what  sort  of  understanding  do  we  give  the  name  of  talent  ?  To 
the  understanding  concentrated  upon  a  single  subject ;  that  is  to  say  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Now  if  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  human  understanding  and  genius  are 
only  acquired :  and  both  one  and  the  other  have  the  following  faculties  for 
their  principles. 

"  1.  Physical  sensibility  ;  without  which  we  could  receive  no  sensa- 
tions. 

"2.  Memory,  that  is  to  say,  the  faculty  of  recalling  the  sensations 
received. 

"3  The  interest  which  we  have  in  comparing  our  sensations  together, 
that  is  to  say,  in  observing  with  attention  the  resemblances  and  differences, 
the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  several  objects  amongst  them.  It  is 
this  interest  which  fixes  the  attention,  and  in  minds  commonly  well-organ- 
ized, is  the  efficient  cause  of  understanding." 

It  is  added  in  a  note  "  To  judge,  according  to  M.  Rousseau,  is  not  to 
feel.  The  proof  of  his  opinion  is  that  we  have  a  faculty  or  power  which 
enables  us  to  compare  objects.  Now  this  power  according  to  him  cannot 
be  the  effect  of  physical  sensibility.  But,"  continues  Helvetius,  "  if  Rous- 
seau had  more  profoundly  considered  the  question,  he  would  have  perceiv- 
ed that  this  power  (or  faculty  of  understanding)  is  no  other  than  the  inte- 
rest itself  which  we  have  to  compare  these  objects,  and  that  this  interest 
takes  its  rise  in  the  feeling  of  self-love,  which  is  the  immediate  efi'ect  of 
physical  sensibility."  This  is  the  author's  account  of  the  understanding. 
it  is  bold  and  decided,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  either  more  or  less 
true.  It  comes  to  this  ;  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  understanding  is  ow- 
ing to  the  use  we  have  for  such  a  faculty  ;  or  that  we  have  a  power  of 
comparing  our  sensations,  because  we  have  an  interest  in  comparing  them, 
and  that  therefore  this  power  is  nothing  but  the  efiect  of  physical  sensibili- 
ty. So  that  a  man  before  he  has  any  understanding,  feeling  the  want  of 
it,  supplies  himself  with  this  very  necessary  faculty  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  out  of  pure  friendly  regard  to  himself.  The  interest  or  desire  to  fly 
might  at  this  rate  supply  us  with  a  pair  of  wings,  or  an  eflbrt  of  curiosity 
might  furnish  us  with  a  new  sense,  or  an  effort  of  self-interest  might  enable 
a  man  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  All  these  consequences  might  very 
easily  follow,  if  we  were  only  satisfied  to  believe  any  extravagance  of  as- 
sertion, and  to  use  words  systematically  without  either  connexion  or 
meaning. 

The  whole  of  this  writer's  argument  against  the  Existence  of  a  benevo- 
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lent  principle  in  tlie  mind  is  founded  either  on  a  play  of  words,  or  an  ar- 
bitrary >ul)stitiiii()n  of  one  feel ini,' for  another.  He  has  confounded,  and 
does  not  even  seeiu  to  have  been  aware  of  the  distinction  between  self- 
love,  considered  as  a  rational  principle  of  action,  or  the  voluntary  and 
deliberate  pursuit  of  our  own  good  as  such,  and  that  immediate  interest 
or  gratification  which  the  mind  may  have  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object 
either  relating  to  ourselves  or  others.  He  sometimes  evidently  considers 
the  former  of  these,  that  is,  a  deliberating,  calculating,  conscious  selfish- 
ness, as  the  only  rational  pripciplo  of  action,  and  treats  all  other  feelings 
as  romance  and  folly,  or  even  denies  their  existence;  while  at  other  times 
he  contends  that  the  most  disinterested  generosity,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
fame,  are  equally  and  in  the  strictest  sense  self-love,  because  the  pursuit 
of  these  objects  is  connected  with  and  tends  immediately  and  intentionally 
to  the  gratiiication  of  the  individual  who  has  an  attachment  to  them. 

After  slating  the  sentiment  of  Rousseau,  that  without  ah  innate  and 
abstract  sense  (JiT  right  and  wrong  we  should  not  see  the  just  man  and  the 
true  citizen  consult  the  public  good  to  his  own  prejudice,  Helvetius  goes 
on  thus: — "No  one,  I  reply,  has  ever  been  found  to  promote  the  public 
good  when  it  injured  his  own  interest.  The  patriot  who  fisks  his  life  to 
crown  himself  with  glory,  to  gain  the  public  esteem,  and  to  deliver  his 
country  from  slavery,  yields  to  the  feeling  which  is  most  agreeable  to  him. 
Why  should  he  not  place  his  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the 
acquisition  of  public  respect,  and  in  the  pleasure  consecjuent  upon  this 
respect?  For  wlint  reason,  in  a  word,  should  he  not  expose  his  life  for 
his  country,  when  the  sailor  and  soldier,  the  one  at  sea,  and  the  other  in 
the  trenches,  daily  expose  theirs  for  a  shilling?  The  virtuous  man  who 
seems  to  sacrifice  his  own  good  to  that  of  the  public  is  only  governed  by 
a  sentiment  of  noble  self-interest. 

"  Why  should  JM.  Rousseau  deny  here  that  interest  is  the  exclusive  and 
universal  motive  of  action,  when  he  himself  admits  it  in  a  thousand  places 
of  his  works  ?"  The  author  then  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Rous- 
seau's '  Emilius'  in  support  of  his  doctrine  : — "  A  man  may  indeed  pre- 
tend to  prefer  my  interest  to  his  own;  however  plausibly  he  colors  over 
this  falsehood,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  one."  But  1  would  ask  whv,  on  the 
principle  just  stated  by  Helvetius,  he  should  not  prefer  another  to  himself, 
"  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  ?"  Why  should  he  not  place  his  happiness  in 
the  exercise  of  friendship  ?  Why  should  he  not  risk  his  life  for  his  friend, 
as  well  as  the  patriot  for  his  country,  or  as  the  soldier  or  sailor  for  a  shil- 
ling a  day?  What  is  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  of  that  noble  self-interest 
which  identifies  us  with  our  country  and  our  kind?  Is  it  quite  forgot  ? 
Has  it  evaporated  with  a  breath?  Is  there  nothing  of  it  left?  When, 
any  instances  are  brought,  or  supposed,  of  the  sacrifice  of  private  interest 
to  principle,  or  virtue,  or  passion,  it  is  immediately  pretended  that  these 
instances  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  grand  universal  principle  of 
self-interest,  which  embraces  all  the  sentiments  and  alTections  of  the 
human  mind,  even  the  most  heroical  and  disinterested.  But  the  moment 
these  instances  are  out  of  sight  and  the  evasion  is  no  loncer  necessary,  this 
expansive  principle  shrink-s  into  its  own  natural  littleness  again  ;  and  ex- 
cludes all  regard  to  the  good  of  others  as  romantic  and  idle  folly.  All 
those  instances  of  virtue  which  are  at  one  moment  perfectly  compatible 
with  this  •'  universal  principle  of  action"  are  the  next  moment  said  to  bo 
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incompatible  with  it,  and  the  author  after  his  little  rhetorical  glozings  on 
the  extensive  views  and  generous  sacrifices  of  self-interest,  immediately 
descends  into  the  vulgar  proverb  that  "  the  misfortunes  of  others  are  but 
a  dream."     To  proceed  :  Helvetius  says,  (p.  14): 

"  What  we  understand  by  the  goodness  or  the  moral  sense  in  man,  is 
his  benevolence  towards  others  :  and  this  benevolence  we  always  find  in 
proportion  to  the  utility  they  are  of  to  him,  I  prefer  my  fellow-citizens 
to  strangers,  and  my  friend  to  my  fellow-citizens.  The  welfare  of  my 
friend  is  reflected  upon  me.  If  he  becomes  %nore  rich  and  more  power- 
ful, I  partake  of  his  riches  and  his  power.  Benevolence  towards  others 
is  nothing,  then,  but  the  effect  of  love  to  ourselves." 

The  inference  here  stated,  that  benevolence  is  merely  a  reflection  from  > 
self-love,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  we  always  feel  for  others  in 
proportion  to  the  advantage  they  are  of  to  us,  and  this  assut:iption  is  a 
false  one.  That  the  habitual  or  known  connexion  between  our  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  others,  is  one  great  source  of  our  attachment  to  them,  one 
bond  of  society,  is  what  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  :  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  the  only  one  in  the  mind,  or  whether  benevolence  has  not  a  natural 
basis  of  its  own  to  rest  upon,  as  well  as  self-love.  Grant  this,  and  ihe 
actual  eflects  which  we  observe  in  human  life  will  follow  from  both  prin- 
ciples combined  :  but  to  say  that  our  attachment  to  others  is  in  tbe  exact 
ratio  of  our  obligations  to  them,  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  human  na- 
ture. I  w  ould  ask  \Yhether  the  afiection  of  a  mother  for  her  child  is  owing 
to  the  good  received  or  bestowed  ;  or  the  child's  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  or  its  standing  in  need  of  assistance  ?  Are  not  the  fatigues  which 
"*the  mother  undergoes  for  the  child,  its  helpless  condition,  its  little  vexa- 
tions, its  suflerings  from  ill  health  or  accidents,  additional  ties  upon  mater- 
nal tenderness,  which  by  increasing  the  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
child  and  anxiety  to  suppply  them,  produce  a  proportionable  interest  in 
and  attachment  to  its  welfare  ?  Helvetius  justly  observes  that  we  prefer 
a  friend  to  a  stranger,  but  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  it,  that  our  iiiter- 
ests  and  pleasures  are  more  closely  allied,  is  not  the  only  one.  We  par- 
ticipate in  the  successes  of  our  friends,  it  is  true,  but  we  also  participate  in 
their  distresses  and  disappointments,  and  it  is  not  always  found  that  this  les- 
sens our  regard  for  them.  Benevoelence,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  physical 
reflection  from  self-love.  His  account  of  friendship  agrees  exactly  w'th 
that  which  the  grave  historian  of  Jonathan  Wild  has  given  of  the  friendship 
between  his  hero  and  Count  La  Ruse  :  "  Mutual  interest,  the  greatest 
of  all  purposes,  was  the  cement  of  this  alliance,  which  nothing  of  consc- 
(|uence  but  superior  interest  was  capable  of  dissolving." 

The  mechanical  principle  of  association,  understood  in  a  strict  sense, 
will  not  account  for  the  multifarious  and  mixed  nature  of  our  afiections, 
and  if  we  do  not  understand  it  in  a  strict  sense,  it  will  then  only  be  another 
name  for  sympathy,  imagination,  or  any  thing  else. 

"  What  then  in  truth,"  proceeds  this  author,  "  is  the  natural  goodness, 
or  moral  sense,  so  much  extolled  by  the  English  ?  What  distinct  idea 
can  we  form  of  such  a  sense,  or  on  what  evidence  found  its  existence.' 
If  we  allow  a  moral  sense,  why  not  allow  an  algrebraical  or  chemical 
sense?  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  this  tl^eological  philosophy  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  yet  most  of  the  English  are  as  much  delighted  with  it  as 
the  French  formerly  were  with  their  music.     It  is  not  the  same  with  other 
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nations.  No  foreigner  can  understand  the  one  or  hear  tlie  other.  It 
is  a  film  on  the  oye  of  the  English,  wiiich  it  is  necessary  to  remove  in  order 
that  they  may  see. 

"  According  to  their  philosophy,  a  man  in  a  state  of  indifference,  sil- 
ting in  his  elbow  chair,  desires  the  good  of  others  :  but  in  as  far  as  he  is 
indiflerent,  man  desires  and  can  desire  nothing.  A  state  of  desire  and  in- 
difference is  incompatible.  These  philosophers  repeat  in  vain  that  the 
moral  sense  is  implanted  in  man,  and  makes  him  at  a  certain  time  disposed 
to  compassionate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows.  This  system  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing more  than  the  system  of  innate  ideas  ovurtm-ned  by  Locke.  For  ujy 
[)iirf,  I  can  form  an  idea  of  my  five  senses,  and  of  the  organs  which  con- 
stitute them  :  but  I  confess  that  I  have  no  more  idea  of  a  moral  sense  than 
of  a  moral  elephant  and  castle.  The  enthusiasts  for  '  moral  beauty'  are 
ignorant  of  the  contempt  in  which  these  notions  are  held  by  all  those  wljp, 
either  in  the  character  of  statesmen,  otficers  of  police,  or  men  of  the  world, 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  human  nature  is." — page  15. 

In  reply  to  the  doirniatical  question  with  which  this  passage  begins — 
••  Whai  distinct  idea  can  be  given  of  the  moral  sense  ]" — I  answer  for 
myself,  the  following  very  explicit  one  :  namely,  that  it  is  the  natural  pre- 
ference of  good  to  evil,  arising  from  the  conception  or  idea  formed  of 
them  in  the  understanding.  Those  who  assert  a  moral  sense,  affum  that 
there  is  a  faculty  of  some  sort  or  other  inse[)arablo  from  the  nature  of  a 
rational  and  intelligent  being,  that  enables  us  to  form  a  conception  of  good 
and  evil,  or  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  generally  speaking,  which 
ideas  so  formed  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  certain  affections  and 
actions. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  deny  a  moral  sense,  or  any  thine  equi- 
valent to  it,  must  affirm  either  that  we  can  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  or  of  good  and  evil  generally  speaking,  or  that  these 
ideas  have  no  possible  inllucnce  over  the  mind,  except  from  their  connex- 
ion with  j)hysical  impressions,  memory,  habit,  self-interest,  or  some  other 
motive,  (juite  distinct  from  the  ideas  themselves.  But  I  have  already  shown 
that  without  the  co-operation  of  rational  motives,  there  could  be  neither 
habit,  nor  self-interest,  nor  voluntary  action  of  any  kind.  The  moral  is 
therefore  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  understanding  to  the  feelings 
or  ideay  of  good.  The  question,  consequently,  whether  there  is  a  moral 
sense,  is  reducible  to  this  ;  whether  the  mind  can  understand  or  conceive, 
or  be  affected  by  any  thing  beyond  its  own  physical  or  mechanical  feel- 
ings. If  it  can,  then  there  is  something  in  man  besides  his  five  senses  and 
the  organs  which  compose  them,  for  these  can  give  him  no  thought,  con- 
ception, or  sympathy  with  any  thing  beyond  himself,  or  even  with  himself 
beyond  the  present  moment.  The  actions,  and  events,  and  feelings  of  hu- 
man life,  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  men,  could  no  more  go  on  without 
the  interference  of  the  understanding  than  without  an  original  principle  of 
physical  sensibility.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  explains  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  our  moral  nature,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  both  are  not  essential 
and  integrant  parts  of  it.  The  five  senses  and  the  organs  which  compose 
them  will  not  account  for  the  science  of  morality,  let  it  be  as  imperfect  as 
it  may,  any  more  than  for  the  science  of  algebra  or  chenicstry  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  different  men.  The  point  is 
not  whether  reason  is  furnishing  ua  with  a  perfect  and  infallible  i  ule  of 
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action,  absolute  over  any  other  motive  or  passion,  but  whether  it  is  any 
rule  afall,  whether  it  has  any  possible  influence  over  our  moral  feelings. 
According  to  Helvetius,  the  moral  sense  is  either  a  word  without  meaning, 
or  it  must  signify  one  of  our  five  senses  :  that  is,  impressions  not  actually 
affecting  one  or  other  of  these  are  to  him  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  strange 
that  after  this  he  should  propose  to  take  the  film  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
ridiculously  fancy  that  they  have  other  ideas.  It  is  as  if  a  blind  man  should 
undertake  to  undeceive  those  who  can  see,  with  respect  to  certain  chemical 
notions,  called  objects  of  sight.  In  confirmation  of  his  theory,  he  refers 
the  romantic  admirers  of  moral  duty  to  the  opinion  of  certain  classes  and 
professions  of  men,  whose  visual  ray  has  been  purged,  and  who,  it  sho'uld 
seem,  possess  a  sort  of  second  sight  into  human  nature,  namely,  ministers 
of  state,  officers  of  police,  and  men  of  business.  Either  this  argument  is  a 
sRtlre  on  these  characters,  or  on  the  understanding  of  his  readers.  If  these 
respectable,  and,  I  dare  say,  very  well  meaning  persons,  are  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  occupations  and  views,  precluded  from  any  general  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  or  the  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  an  uncivil 
irony  to  propose  them  as  consummate  judges  of  the  abstract  nature  ol  man. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  their  employment,  they  retain  the  same 
notions  and  liberality  of  feeling  as  other  men,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  our  author,  that  moral- 
ity."  is  an  affair  of  the  five  senses  :"  a  proposition  which  any  minister  of 
state,  or  police  officer,  or  man  of  the  world,  possessed  of  the  least  common 
sense,  would  treat  with  as  much  contempt  and  incredulity  as  Shaftesbury 
or  Hutcheson.  Our  author's  observation,  that  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense 
or  natural  disposition  to  sympathize  with  others,  is  only  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate ideas  in  disguise,  is  another  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  actual  feeling  of  compassion  is  not,  as  he  says,  innate  ;  but  this 
no  more  proves  that  the  disposition  to  compassion  or  benevolence  is  not  in- 
nate, than  the  fact  that  the  ideas  or  ieelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
innate  and  born  with  us,  proves  that  physical  sensibility  is  not  an  original 
faculty  of  the  mind.  Moral  sensibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  affected 
bv  the  ideas  of  certain  objects,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  physical 
sensibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  Helvetius  says,  physical  sensibility  is  the  only  quality 
essential  to  the  nature  of  man  :  I  answer,  that  physical  sensibility  is  not 
the  only  quality  essential  to  the  nature  of  man.  To  show  how  senseless 
and  insignificant  is  this  kind  of  reasoning,  I  will  refer  back  to  Helvetius's 
concise  profession  of  his  metaphysical  faith,  which  is  that  he  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  five  senses  and  of  the  organs  of  them,  but  of  nothing  else. 
Now,  I  may  ask,  how  he  comes  by  this  idea  ?  AVhich  of  his  senses  or 
which  of  the  organs  of  them  is  it  that  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  other  four  ? 
Has  the  eye  an  action  of  words,  or  the  ear  of  colors,  or  cither  of  the  im- 
pressions of  taste,  smell  or  feeling?  Which  of  them  is  the  common  sense  ? 
or' if  none,  must  Ave  not  suppose  some  superintendingfaculty  to  which  all  the 
other  impressions  are  subject,  and  which  alone  can  give  him  an  idea  of  his 
own  senses  or  their  organs?  Another  instance  of  the  utter  want  of  logi- 
cal and  consecutive  reasoning  which  characterizes  the  French  philosophers, 
misht  be  given  in  their  singular  proof  of  the  selfishness  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  incompatibility  of  a  state  of  desire  and  a  state  of  indiflerence. 
The  English  pliilosophers  arc  charged  with  representing  a  man  in  a  state 
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of  indifference,  "  seated  in  iiis  arnj-cliair,"  as  desiring  the  good  of  others. 
Tiiis  arm-chair  it  should  seem,  no  less  than  his  state  of  indiflorence,  pre- 
sents certain  insurmountable  barriers  to  his  desires,  which  they  cannot  pass 
so  as  to  effect  iiim  with  the  slightest  concern  for  any  thing  beyond  it.  Su 
far  as  a  man  is  indifferent  to  every  thinL',  he  cannot  it  is  true  desire  any 
thing.  All  that  follows  from  this  is,  that  so  far  as  he  desires  the  good  ol 
others  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

That  a  man  cannot  desire  an  object  and  not  desire  it  at  the  same  time  re- 
<juires  no  [)roof.  Cut  what  oueht  to  iiave  been  proved,  and  what  was  meant 
to  be  so,  is  that  a  man  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others  on 
iiis  own  account,  cannot  dosire  it  for  their  sake,  and  this  is  what  is  not  pro- 
ved by  the  truism  mentioned.  The  general  maxim,  that  I  cannot  desire 
any  object  as  long  as  I  am  indifferent  to  it,  cannot  be  made  to  show  that 
self-interest  is  the  only  motive  that  can  make  me  pass  from  the  one  state 
into  the  other.  By  indifference,  as  used  by  the  writers  here  ridiculed,  in 
a  popular  sense,  is  evidentlya  ment  the  want  of  personal  or  pliysical  inte- 
rest in  any  object,  and -to  say  that  this  necessarily  implies  the  want  of 
every  other  kind  of  interest  in  it,  of  all  rational  desire  of  the  good  of  others, 
is  a  meagre  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is  strange  that  these 
pretenders  to  philosophy  should  choose  to  insult  the  English  writers  for 
daring  to  wear  the  plain,  homely,  useful,  national  L'arb  of  philosophy, 
while  their  most  glossy  and  most  fashionable  suits  are  made  up  of  the 
shreds  and  patches  stolen  from  our  countryman  Hobbes,  disguised  with  a 
few  spangles,  tinselled  lace,  and  tagged  points  of  their  own. 

Helvetius's  paraphrase  of  Hobbes's  maxim,  that  "pity  is  only  another 
name  for  self-love,"  is  as  follows : 

"  What  then  do  I  feel  in  liie  presence  of  an  object  of  compassion  ?  A 
strong  emotion.  What  causes  this  emotion?  The  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  man  is  subject,  and  to  which  I  am  myself  liable.  It  is 
this  consideration  that  disturbs,  I  hat  torments  me,  and  so  long  as  the  un- 
fortimate  sufferer  continues  in  my  presence  I  am  affected  with  melancholy 
sensations.  Have  I  relieved  him, — do  I  no  longer  see  him  ?  A  calm  is 
insensibly  restored  to  my  breast,  because  in  proportion  to  the  distance  to 
which  he  is  removed,  the  remembrance  of  the  evils  which  his  sight  recall- 
ed is  gradually  effaced.  When  I  was  concerned  for  him,  then,  I  was 
concerned  only  for  myself.  What  are,  in  fact,  the  sufferings  which  I 
compassionate  the  most?  They  are  those  not  only  which  I  have  felt  my- 
self, but  those  which  I  may  still  feel.  Those  evils  the  more  present  to 
njy  memory  impress  me  more  strongly.  Jlf\'  s\  mpathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  another  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  my  iear  of  beinii  exposed  to 
the  same  sufferings  myself.  I  would  willingly,  if  it  were  possible,  destroy 
the  very  germ  of  my  own  sufferings  in  him,  and  thus  be  released  from  the 
apprehension  of  the  like  evils  to  myself  in  time  to  come.  The  love  of 
others  is  never  any  thing  more  in  the  hunian  mind  than  the  effect  of  love 
to  ourselves,  and  consequently  of  our  physical  sensibility." — Vol.  ii. 
page  2fl. 

To  this  I  answer  as  follows  : — What  do  I  feel  in  the  presence  of  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion?  A  strong  emotion.  What  causes  this  emotion?  Not, 
certainly,  the  general  recollection  of  the  suflerings  to  which  man  in  gene- 
ral is  subject,  or  to  which  1  myself  may  be  exposed.  It  is  not  this  remote 
and  accidental  reflection,  which  has  no  particular  reference  to  the  object 
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before  me,  but  a  strong  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  the  particular  person,  ex- 
cited by  his  immediate  presence,  which  affects  me  with  compassion,  and 
impels  me  to  his  relief.  The  relief  I  afford  him,  or  the  absence  of  the 
object,  lessens  my  uneasiness,  either  by  the  contemplation  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  sufferings,  to  which  I  have  contributed,  or  by  diverting  my 
mind  from  the  consideration  of  his  sufferings.  Neither  the  relief  afforded, 
nor  the  absence  of  the  object  could  produce  this  effect,  if  the  strong  emo- 
tion which  I  experience  did  not  relate  to  the  particular  object.  It  is  the 
fate  of  the  individual,  and  of  him  only,  which  1  am  contemplating,  and  my 
sympathy  accordingly  rises  and  falls  with  it,  or  as  my  attention  is  more  or 
less  fixed  upon  it.  A  total  alteration  in  the  situation  of  the  individual  pro- 
duces a  total  change  in  my  feelings  with  respect  to  him,  which  could  not 
be  tlie  case,  if  my  compassion  depended  wholl}'  on  my  sense  of  my  own 
security,  or  the  general  condition  of  human  nature.  In  feeling  compas- 
sion for  another,  therefore,  it  was  not  for  myself  that  I  was  concerned,  but 
for  the  sufferer  :  my  feelings  were,  in  a  manner,  bound  up  with  his,  and  I 
forgot  for  the  moment  both  myself  and  others.  But  do  I  not  compassion- 
ate most  those  evils  wiiich  I  have  felt  myself.?  Yes  ;  because  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  them  I  have  a  more  lively  sense  of  what  others  must 
suffer  from  them  :  just  in  the  same  manner  I  dread  those  evils  most  with 
respect  to  myself  in  time  to  come.  For  those  evils  which  I  have  not  ex- 
j)erienced,  I  feel,  for  that  reason,  less  sympathy  in  respect  to  others,  and 
less  dread  with  reference  to  myself  in  time  to  come.  Neither  do  I  always 
feel  for  others  in  proportion  as  I  dread  the  sa.ne  feelings  myself.  The 
memory  of  mv  past  sufferings  cannot  excite  my  disposition  to  relieve  those 
of  others,  and  the  imaginary  apprehension  of  my  own  future  sufferings 
can  only  tend  to  produce  voluntary  action  on  the  same  principle  as  Tny 
imagination  of  those  of  others.  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  their  sufferings 
as  the  eerm  or  cause  of  mine,  but  because  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
mine.  Benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  the  effect  of  self-love,  though  it  is 
the  effect  of  our  physical  sensibility,  combined  with  our  otlier  faculties.  I 
will  in  this  place  insert  the  reply  of  Bishop  Butler  (a  true  philosopher)  to 
the  same  argument  in  Hobbes,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  sermons. 

"  If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  good- 
will in  one  man  towards  another  (for  the  question  is  not  concerning  either 
the  degree  or  extensiveness  of  it,  but  concerning  the  affection  itself,)  let  it 
be  observed,  that  whether  inan  he  thus  or  otherwise  constituted,  what 
is  the  inward  frame  in  this  particular  \s  a  mere  question  of  fact  or  natural 
history,  not  proveable  immediaiely  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged 
of  and  determined  in  the  same  wa}'^  other  facts  or  historical  matters  are ; 
by  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  perceptions,  respectively, 
as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cognizable  by  one  or  the  other ;  by 
arguing  from  acknowledged  facts  and  actions,  inquiring  whether  these  do 
not  suppose  and  prove  the  matter  in  question  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
proof.  And,  lastly,  by  the  testimony  of  mankind.  Now  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  benevolence  amongst  men,  may  be  as  strongly  and  plainly 
proved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  could  possibly  be  proved,  supposing  there 
was  this  affection  in  our  nature.  And  should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert,  that 
resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was  absolutolv  nothing  but  reasonable  con- 
i;ern  for  our  own  safety,  the  falsity  of  this,  and  nvhat  is  the  real  nature  of 
that  passion,  could  be  shown  in  no  other  ways  than  those  in  which  it  may 
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be  shown,  tljat  tlitre  is  such  a  thing  in  some  degree  as  rial  good-will  in 
man  towards  niuii. 

*' There  being  luanifeslly  this  appearance  of  men's  subslituliiig  others 
for  themselves,  and  being  carried  out  and  alVected  towards  them  as  towards 
themselves  ;  some  persons,  wiio  have  a  system  whicii  excludes  every  alVec- 
tion  of  this  sort,  have  taken  a  jiieasant  method  to  solve  it;  and  tell  you  it 
is  nut  anut/tir  you  arc  at  all  concerned  about,  hut  your  self  oitli/,  when 
you  feel  the  allection  called  compassion  ;  /.  c.  there  is  a  j)lain  matter  of 
fact,  which  men  cannot  reconcile  with  the  general  account  they  think  in  to 
give  of  things :  they  therefore,  instead  of  t/iat  manifest  fact,  substitute 
another,  which  is  reconcilable  to  their  own  scheme.  For  does  not  every 
body  by  compassion  mean  an  allection  the  object  of  which  is  another  in 
distress?  Instead  of  this,  but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they 
speak  of  an  allection  or  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  dan- 
ger to  ourselves.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  dauger,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  to  have  forgot  it;  any  trilling  accident,  any  sound  might 
alarm  him,  recall  the  danger  to  his  remembiance,  and  renew  his  fears:  but 
it  is  almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  (though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to 
speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an  object  of  compassion  ;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  llobbes,  our  greatest  friend  in  distress  is  no  more  to  us,  no 
more  the  object  of  compassion  or  of  any  aH'cction  in  our  heart.  Neither 
the  one  or  the  other  raises  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only  the  thou<_dits 
of  our  liableness  to  calamity,  and  tlie  fear  of  it  :  and  both  e^pially  do  this. 
"  There  are  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feelings  upon 
sight  of  persons  in  distress:  real  sorrow  and  concern  for  the  misery  of  our 
fellow-creatures;  some  degree  of  satisfaction  from  a  consciousness  of  our 
freedom  from  that  misery  ;  and,  as  the  mind  passes  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  it  is  not  unnatural  from  such  an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
liableness  to  the  same  or  other  calamities.  The  two  last  fref]uently  accom- 
pany the  first,  but  it  is  the  fust  onh/  which  is  properly  compassion,  of  which 
the  distressed  arc  objects,  and  which  directly  carries  us  with  calmness  and 
thought  to  their  assistance.  Any  one  of  these,  from  various  and  com[)li- 
cated  reasons,  may  in  particular  CHses  prevail  over  the  other  two ;  and 
there  are,  I  suppose,  instances  where  the  bare  sight  of  distress,  without 
our  feeling  any  compassion  for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of  either  or  both 
of  the  two  latter." 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  bbjection  to  the  doctrine  of  benevolence, 
on  the  supposition  that  our  sympathy  when  it  exists  is  really  a  part  of  our 
interest.  This  objection  was  long  ago  stated  by  Hobbcs,  Rochfoucault, 
and  Mandeville,  and  has  been  adopted  and  glossed  over  by  Ilelvetius.  It 
is  pretended,  then,  that  in  wishing  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  others  we 
only  desire  to  remove  the  uneasiness  which  pity  creates  in  our  mind  ;  that 
all  our  actions  are  unavoidably  selfish,  as  they  all  arise  from  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain  existing:  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  that  whether 
we  intend  our  own  good  or  that  of  others,  the  immediate  gratification  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  any  object  is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  us 
to  the  pursuit  otit. 

First,  this  objection  does  not  at  all  alTect  the  main  question  in  dispute. 
For  if  it  is  allowed  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  others  excites 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  mind,  if  we  feel  sorrow  and  anxiety  for  their 
imaginary  distresses  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  wc  do  for  our  own,  and 
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are  impelled  to  action  by  the  same  principle,  whether  the  action  has  for 
its  object  our  own  good,  or  ihat  of  others  ;  in  a  word,  if  we  sympathise 
with  others  as  we  do  with  ourselves,  the  nature  of  man  as  a  voluntary  agent 
must  be  the  same,  whether  we  choose  to  call  this  principle  self-love,  or 
benevolence,  or  whatever  refinements  we  may  introduce  into  our  manner 
of  explaining  it.  The  relation  of  man  to  himself  and  others  as  amoral 
agent  is  plainly  determined,  whether  a  rational  pursuit  of  his  own  future 
welfare  and  that  of  others  is  the  real  or  only  the  ostensible  motive  of  his 
actions.  Were  it  not  that  our  feelings  are  so  strongly  attached  to  names, 
the  rest  would  be  a  question  more  of  speculative  curiosity  than  practice. 
All  that,  commonly  speaking,  is  meant  by  the  most  disinterested  benevo- 
lence is  this  immediate  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  as  by  self- 
love  is  meant  the  same  kind  of  attachment  to  our  own  future  interests. 
For  if  by  self-love  we  understand  any  thing  beyond  the  impulse  of  the 
present  moment,  any  tl)ing  different  from  inclination,  let  the  object  be 
what  it  will,  this  can  no  more  be  a  mechanical  thing  than  the  most  refined 
and  comprehensive  benevolence.  Self-love,  used  in  the  sense  which  the 
above  objection  implies,  n)ust  therefore  mean  some  thing  very  different 
from  an  exclusive  principle  of  deliberate,  calculating  selfishness,  rendering 
us  indifferent  to  every  thing  but  our  own  advantage,  or  from  the  love  of 
physical  pleasure  or  aversion  to  physical  pain,  which  could  produce  no 
interest  in  any  but  sensible  impressions.  In  a  word,  it  expresses  merely 
any  inclination  of  the  mind  be  it  to  what  it  will,  and  does  not  at  all  deter- 
mine or  limit  the  object  of  pursuit.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  our  most 
generous  feelings  and  actions  were  so  far  equivocal,  the  object  only  bear- 
ing a  show  of  disinterestedness,  the  secret  motive  being  always  selfish, 
this  woL)ld  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  use  of  the  term  disin- 
terested benevolence,  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  an  immediate  ref- 
erence of  our  actions  to  the  good  of  others,  as  self-love  expresses  a  con- 
scious reference  of  them  to  our  own  good  as  means  to  an  end.  This  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms.  If  we  denominate  our  actions  not  from 
the  object  in  view,  but  from  the  inclination  of  the  individual,  there  will  be 
an  end  at  once,  both  of  "  selfishness"  and  "  benevolence." 

But  farther,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  objection  itself, 
or  any  reason  for  resolving  the  feelings  of  compassion  or  our  volutitary 
motives  in  general  into  a  principle  of  mechanical  self-love.  That  the 
motive  to  action  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  acts,  is  what  no  one 
can  deny,  or  I  suppose  ever  meant  to  deny.  The  passion  excited  and  the 
impression  producing  it  must  necessarily  effect  the  individual.  There  must 
always  be  some  one  to  feel  and  act,  or  there  could  evidently  be  no  such 
thing  as  feeling  or  action.  If  therefore  it  had  even  been  implied  as  a  con- 
dition in  the  love  of  others,  that  this  love  should  not  be  felt  by  the  person 
who  loves  them,  this  would  be  to  say  tliat  he  must  love  them  and  not  love 
them  at  the  same  time,  which  is  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  It  could  never,  I  say,  be  imagined  that  in  order  to  feel  for 
others,  we  must  in  reality  feel  nothing,  or  that  benevolence  to  exist  at  all, 
must  exist  no  where.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  therefore  the  most  arrant 
trifling.  To  call  my  motives  or  feelings  selfish,  because  they  are  felt  by 
mvself,  is  an  abuse  of  all  language :  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  my 
idea  of  the  monument  is  a  selfish  idea  or  an  idea  6f  myself,  because  it  is  I 
who  perceive  it.     By  a  selfish  feeling  must  be  meant,  therefore,  a  feeling, 
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not  which  bolont^s  to  myself  (for  that  all  feelings  do,  as  is  understood  by 
every  one)  hut  which  relates  to  myself,  and  in  this  sense  benevolfnce  is 
not  a  seKish  feelint^.  It  is  the  individual  who  fcols  both  for  himself  and 
others  ;  hut  by  self-love  is  inoant  that  he  feels  only  for  himself;  for 
it  is  presumed  that  the  word  srlf  has  some  meaning  in  it,  and  it 
would  have  absolutely  none  at  all,  if  nothing  more  were  intended  by  it 
than  any  object  or  impression  existing  in  the  mind.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  set  limits  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  If  we  except  the  bur- 
lesque interpretation  of  the  word  just  noticed,  self-love  can  mean  only  one 
of  these  threj  things.  1.  The  conscious  pursuit  of  our  own  good  as  such; 
'2.  The  love  of  physical  pleasure  and  aversion  to  physical  pain  ;  ''J.  The 
gratification  derived  from  our  sympathy  with  others.  If  all  our  actions  do 
not  proceed  from  one  of  these  three;  principles,  they  are  all  resolvable  into 
self-love. 

First,  then,  self-love  may  properly  signify,  as  already  explained,  the 
love  or  affectioB:  excited  by  the  id(;aof  our  own  interest,  and  the  conscious 
pursuit  of  it  as  a  general,  remote,  ideal  object.  In  this  sense,  that  is,  consid- 
ered witii  respect  to  the  proposed  end  of  our  actions,  1  have  shown  sufli- 
ciently  that  there  is  no  exclusive  principle  of  self-love  in  the  hun)an  mind 
which  constantly  impels  us,  as  a  set  purpose,  to  pursue  our  own  advantage 
and  nothing  but  that. 

Secondly,  any  being  would  be  strictly  a  selfish  agent,  all  whose  impul- 
ies  were  excited  by  more  physical  i)leasure  or  pain,  and  who  had  no  sense 
or  imagination,  or  anxiety  about  any  thing  but  its  own  bodily  feelings. 
Such  a  being  could  have  no  idea  boNond  its  actual,  momentary  existence, 
and  would  be  equally  incapable  of  rational  self-love  or  benevolence.  But 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  human  niind  are 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  bodily  sensations. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  thougii  man  is  not  merely  a  physical  ix's^nx,  but 
is  naturally  capable  of  being  influenced  by  imagination  and  sympathy,  yet 
that  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be  possessed  of  any  degree  of  disinterest- 
edness or  real  good-will  to  others ;  since  he  pursues  the  good  of  others 
only  from  its  contributing  to  his  own  gratitication  ;  that  is,  not  for  their 
sakes,  but  for  his  own,  which  is  still  selfishness.  That  is,  the  indulgence 
of  certain  artoctions  necessarily  tends,  without  our  thinking  of  it,  to  our  own 
immediate  gratification,  and  the  impulse  to  prolong  a  state  of  pleasurable 
feeling  and  put  a  stop  to  whatever  gives  the  mind  the  least  uneasiness, 
is  the  real  spring  and  over-ruling  principle  of  our  actions.  If  our  benevo- 
lence and  sym|)athy  with  others  arose  out  of  and  was  entirely  regulated 
by  this  principle  of  self-gratification, -then  these  might  indeed  be  with  jus- 
tice regarded  as  the  ostensible  accidental  motives  of  our  actions,  as  the 
form  or  vehicle  which  served  only  to  transmit  the  cfticacy  of  any  other 
hidden  principle,  as  the  mask  and  cover  of  selfishness.  But  the  supposi- 
tion itself  is  the  absurdest  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Self-love  and 
sympathy  are  inconsistent.  The  instant  we  no  longer  suppose  man  to  be 
a  physical  agent,  and  allow  him  to  have  ideas  of  things  out  of  himself  and 
to  be  influenced  by  them,  that  is,  to  be  endued  with  sympathy  at  all,  he 
must  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  merely  selfish  agent.  The  instant  he  is  sup- 
posed to  conceive  and  to  be  affected  by  the  ideas  of  otiier  things,  he  can- 
not be  wholly  governed  by  what  relates  to  himself.  The  terras  "  selfish" 
and  "  natural  agent"  are  a  contradiction.  For  the  one  expression  imj)lies 
that  the  mind  is  actuated  solely  l)y  the  impulse  of  self-love,  and  the  other 
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that  it  is  in  the  power  and  under  the  control  of  other  motives.     If  our 
sympathy  with  others  does  not  always  originate  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  to  ourselves,  or  does  not  cease  the  moment  it  becomes 
troublesome  to  us,  then  man  is  not  entirely  and  necessarily  the  creature  of 
self-love.     He  is  under  another  law  and  another  necessity,  and  in  spile  of 
himself  is  forced  out  of  the  direct  line  of  his  own  interest,  both  future  and  pre- 
sent, by  other  principles  inseparable  from  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being. 
Our  sympathy  therefore  is  not  the  servile,  ready  tool  of  our  self-love,  but 
this  latter  principle  is  itself  subservient  to  and  over-ruled  by  the  former  ; 
that  is,  an  attachment  to  others  is  a  real  independent  principle  of  human 
action.     What  I  wish  to  state  is  this  :  that  the  mind  neither  constantly 
aims  at  nor  tends  to  its  own   individual  interest.     That  in  benevolence, 
compassion,  friendship,  &c.  the  mind  does  aim  at  its  good,  is  what  every 
one  must  acknowledge.     The  only  sense  then  in  which  our  sympathy  witli 
others  can  be  construed  into  self-love,  must  be  that  the  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  without  forethought  or  any  reflection  in  itself,  or  when  seeming 
most  occupied  with  others,  it  is  still  governed  by  the  same  universal  feel- 
hw  of  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  ;  and  that  we  indulge  in  compassion, 
&c.  onlv  because  and  in  as  far  as  it  coincides  with  our  own  immediate- 
gratification. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  current  of  our  desires  always  runs  the 
same  way,  either  with  or  without  knowledge,  I  should  confess  that  this 
would  be  a  strong  presumption  of  what  has  been  called  the  falsity  of 
human  virtue.  But  it  is  not  true  that  such  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  receive  no  impressions  but  those 
which  gratify  its  desire  of  happiness,  or  to  throw  off  every  the  least  uneasi- 
ness relating  to  others,  like  oil  from  water.  It  is  not  true  that  the  feelings 
of  others  have  no  natural  hold  upon  the  mind  but  by  their  connection  with 
self-interest.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  we  do  not  on  any 
occasion  blindly  consult  the  interest  of  the  moment ;  there  is  no  instinc- 
tive unerring  bias  to  our  own  good,  which  in  the  midst  of  contrary  motives 
and  doubtful  appearances,  puts  aside  all  other  impulses  and  guides  them 
but  to  its  own  purposes.  It  is  against  all  experience  to  say  that  in  giving 
wav  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  any  more  than  to  those  of  rational  self- 
interest  (for  the  argument  is  the  same  in  both  cases,)  I  always  yield  to  that 
which  is  accompanied  with  most  pleasure  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  I 
yield  to  the  strongest  impulse,  but  not  that  my  strongest  impulse  is  to  plea- 
sure. The  idea,  for  instance,  of  the  relief  I  may  afford  to  a  person  in 
extreme  distress,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  correspondent 
degree  of  pleasurable  sensation  to  counterbalance  the  painful  sensation 
his  immediate  distress  occasions  in  my  mind.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  may  prevail  without  altering  my  purpose 
in  the  least.  I  am  led  to  persevere  in  it  by  the  idea  of  what  are  the  suffer- 
in<^s,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  alleviate  them  :  though  that  idea  is  not 
always  the  most  agreeable  contemplation  I  could  have.  Those  who  volun- 
tarily perform  the  most  painful  duties  of  friendship  or  humanity  do  not  do 
them  from  the  immediate  gratification  arising  therefrom  ;  it  is  as  easy  to 
turn  away  from  a  beggar  as  to  relieve  him  ;  and  if  the  mind  were  not 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  the  real  consequences  of  its  actions, 
we  should  uniformly  listen  to  the  distresses  of  others  with  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  as  we  go  to  see  a  tragedy,  only  because  we  calculate  that  the  plea- 
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sure  is  greater  than  the  pain.  But  I  appeal  to  every  one  whether  this  is 
a  true  account  of  human  nature.  There  is  indeed  a  false  and  bastard  kind 
of  feeling  commonly  called  sensibility,  which  is  governed  altogether  by  this 
reaction  of  [)ity  on  our  minds,  and  wiiich  instead  of  disproving  only  serves 
more  stroii;,'ly  to  distinguish  the  true.  Upon  the  theory  here  stated  the 
ruiud  is  supposed  to  bo  imperceptibly  attached  to  or  to  fly  from  every  idea 
or  impression  simply  as  it  affects  it  with  pleasure  or  pain :  all  other  im- 
pulses arc  carried  into  effect  or  remain  powerless  according  as  they  touch 
tiiis  great  spring  of  human  affection,  which  determines  every  other  move* 
inent  and  operation  of  tho  mind.  Why  then  do  we  not  reject  at  first 
every  tendency  to  what  may  give  us  pain  1  Why  do  we  sympathise  with 
the  distresses  of  others  at  all  ? 

"  The  jealous  God  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  liis  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies." 

Why  does  not  our  self-love  in  like  manner,  if  it  is  so  perfectly  indifferent 
and  unconcerned  a  principle  as  it  is  represented,  immediately  disentangle 
itself  from  every  feeling  or  idea  which  it  finds  becoming  painful  to  it? 
It  should  seem  wo  are  first  impelled  by  self-love  to  feel  uneasiness  at 
another's  sufferings,  in  order  that  the  same  principle  of  tender  concern  for 
ourselves  may  afterwards  impel  us  to  get  rid  of  that  uneasiness  by  endea- 
voring to  remove  the  suffering  which  is  the  cause  of  it.  In  desiring  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  another,  it  is  pretended  that  our  only  wish  is  to 
remove  the  uneasiness  which  it  occasions  us :  do  we  also  feel  this  uneasi- 
ness in  the  first  instance  for  the  same  reason,  or  from  regard  to  ourselves  ! 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in  compassionating  others  I  am  only  occupied  with 
my  own  pain  or  uneasiness,  since  tliis  very  uneasiness  arises  from  my  com- 
passion. It  is  to  take  the  effect  for  the  cause.  One  half  of  the  process, 
namely,  our  connecting  the  sense  of  pain  with  the  idea  of  it,  has  evidently 
nothing  to  do  with  self-love  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  more  reason  for  ascribing 
the  Active  impulse  which  follows  to  this  principle,  since  it  does  not  tend  to- 
remove  the  idea  of  tiie  object  as  it  gives  mc  pain,  or  as  it  actually  affects 
ini/aclf,  but  as  it  is  supposed  to  aflect  another.  Self,  mere  positive  self,  is 
entirely  forgotten,  both  practically  and  consciously.  The  effort  of  the 
mind  is  not  to  remove  the  idea  or  the  immediate  feeling  of  pain  as  an  ab- 
stract impression  of  the  individual,  but  as  it  represents  the  pain  which 
another  feels,  and  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  another's  pain.  So  long 
then  as  this  imaginary  idea  of  what  another  feels  excites  my  sympathy  with 
him  as  it  fixes  my  attention  on  his  suflerings,  however  painful,  as  it  impels 
mo  to  his  relief,  and  to  employ  the  necessary  means  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  expense  of  my  ease  and  satisfaction,  that  is  so  long  as  I  am  interested 
for  others,  it  is  not  true  that  my  only  concern  is  for  myself,  or  that  I  am 
governed  solely  by  tho  principles  of  self-interest.  Abstract  our  sympathy 
as  it  were  from  itself,  and  resolve  it  into  another  principle,  and  it  will  no 
longer  produce  the  effects  which  we  constantly  see  it  produce  wherever  it 
exists. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  sensations  of  others  were  em- 
bodied by  some  means  or  other  with  our  own,  that  we  felt  for  them  exactly 
as  tor  ourselves,  would  not  this  give  us  a  real  sympathy  in  them,  and  ex- 
tend our  interests  and  identity  beyond  ourselves  ?     Would  the  motives  and 
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])rinciples  by  which  we  are  actuated  be  the  same  as  before  ?  But  the 
imagination,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  produces  the  same  effects :  it 
modifies  and  overrules  the  impulses  of  self-love,  and  binds  us  to  the  in- 
terests of  others  as  to  our  own.  If  the  imagination  gives  us  an  artificial 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  if  it  determines  my  feelings  and  actions, 
and  if  it  even  for  a  moment  draws  them  off  from  the  pursuit  of  an  ab- 
stract principle  of  self-interest,  then  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  self-love 
and  benevolence  are  the  same.  The  motives  that  give  birth  to  our  social 
affections  are  by  means  of  the  understanding  as  much  regulated  by  the 
feelings  of  others  as  if  we  had  a  real  communication  and  sympathy  with 
them,  and  are  swayed  b}'  an  impulse  altogetJier  foreign  to  self-love.  If  it 
should  be  said,  that  after  all  we  are  as  selfish  as  we  can  be,  and  that  the 
modificayons  and  restrictions  of  the  principle  of  self-love  arc  only  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  nature  of  a  thinking  being,  I  answer,  that  this 
is  the  very  point  I  wish  to  establish;  or  that  it  is  downright  nonsense  to 
talk  of  a  principle  of  entire  selfishness  in  connexion  with  a  power  of  re- 
flection, that  is,  with  a  mind  capable  of  perceiving  the  consequences  of 
things  beyond  itself,  and  of  being  affected  by  them. 

Should  any  desperate  metaphysician  persist  in  affirming  that  my  love  of 
others  is  still  the  love  of  myself,  because  the  impression  exciting  my  sym- 
pathy must  exist  in  my  mind,  and  so  be  a  part  of  myself,  I  would  answer 
that  this  is  using  words  without  affixing  any  distinct  meaning  to  them. 
The  love  or  affection  excited  by  any  general  idea  existing  in  my  mind, 
can  no  more  be  said  to  be  the  love  uf  myself,  than  the  idea  of  another 
person  is  the  idea  of  myself,  because  it  is  I  who  perceive  it.  This  method 
of  reasoning,  however,  will  not  go  a  great  r\'y  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
an  abstract  principle  of  self-interest ;  for,  by  the  same  rule,  it  would  fol- 
low that  in  hating  another  person  I  hate  myself.  Indeed,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  structure  of  language  is  a  continued  absurdity.  It  is 
pretended  by  a  violent  assumption,  that  benevolence  is  only  a  desire  to 
prolong  the  idea  of  another's  pleasure  in  one's  own  mind,  because  the  idea 
exists  there :  malevolence  must,  therefore,  be  a  disposition  to  prolong  the 
idea  of  pain  in  one's  own  mind  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  to  injure  one- 
self, for  by  this  philosophy  no  one  can  have  a  single  idea  which  does  not 
refer  to,  nor  any  impulse  which  does  not  originate  in,  self.  But  the 
love  of  others  cannot  be  built  on  the  love  of  self,  considering  this  last  as 
the  effect  of  "  physical  sensibility,"  and  the  moment  we  resolve  self-love 
into  the  rational  pursuit  of  a  remote  object,  it  has  been  shovrn  that  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  both,  and  that  the  love  of  others  has  the  same 
necessary  foundation  in  the  human  mind  as  the  love  of  ourselves. 

I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real,  physical,  or  essential 
difference  between  the  motives  by  which  we  are  naturally  impelled  to  the 
pursuit  of  our  own  welfare  and  that  of  others.  The  truth  of  this  paradox, 
great  as  it  seems,  may  be  brought  to  a  very  fair  test :  namely,  the  being 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  self-interest,  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  absolute  impossibility;  and,  the  be- 
ing able  to  account  for  that  hypothesis, — that  is,  for  the  common  feeling 
and  motives  of  men  from  habits,  and  a  confused  association  of  ideas  aided 
by  the  use  of  language.  If  others  cannot  answer  my  reasons,  and  if  I  can 
account  for  their  prejudices,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  hastily  relinquishing 
my  opinion,  merely  on  account  of  its  singularity.     It  may  not  be  improper 
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briefly  to  recapitulate  tiie  former  argument  as  far  as  it  proceeded.  I  am 
far  from  denyiuij  that  tliere  is  a  diflcrence  between  real  or  physical  im- 
pulses and  ideal  motives,  but  I  contend  that  this  distinction  is  cjuiie  be- 
side the  present  puipose.  For  self-love  proi)erly  relates  to  action,  and  all 
action  relates  to  tiie  future,  and  all  future  objects  are  ideal,  and  the  interest 
we  take  in  all  such  objects,  and  tiie  motives  to  the  pursuit  of  them  are  ideal 
too.  The  distinction  between  self-love  and  benevolence,  therefore,  as  sepa- 
rate principles  of  action,  cannot  bo  founded  on  the  difference  between  real 
and  imaginary  objects,  between  physical  and  rational  motives,  inasmuch 
as  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  ideal  things. 
Whether  we  voluntarily  pursue  our  own  good  or  that  of  another,  we  must 
inevitably  pursue  that  which  is  at  a  distance  from  us,  something  out  of  our- 
selves, abstracted  from  the  being  that  acts  and  wills,  and  that  is  incompati- 
ble always  with  our  present  sensation  or  physical  existence.  Self-love, 
therefore,  as  the  actuating  principle  of  the  mind,  must  imply  the  cflicacy 
and  operation  of  the  imagination  of  the  remote  ideas  of  things,  as  connec- 
ted with  voluntary  action,  and  the  most  refined  benevolence,  the  greatest 
sacrifices  of  natural  aflection,  of  sincerity,  of  friendship,  or  humanity  can 
imply  nothing  more.  The  notion  of  the  necessity  of  actual  objects  or  im- 
pressions as  the  motives  to  action  could  not  so  easily  have  gained  ground  as 
an  article  of  philosophical  faith,  but  from  a  perverse  distinction  of  the  use  of 
the  idea  to  abstract  definitions  or  external  forms,  having  no  reference  to 
the  feelings  or  passions;  and  again  from  associating  the  word  imagination 
with  merely  fictitious  situations  and  events  such  as  never  have  a  real  exist- 
ence, and  which  conse»iuently  do  not  admit  of  action.  If  then  self-love, 
even  the  most  gross  and  pal|)able  can  only  subsist  in  rational  and  intellectual 
nature,  not  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  animal  life,  or  of  the 
ignorant  present  time,  but  capable  of  giving  life  and  interest  to  the  forms 
of  its  own  creatures,  to  the  unreal  mockeries  of  future  things,  to  that  sha- 
dow of  itself  which  the  imagination  «ciids  before;  is  it  not  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  stop  here,  and  poorly  and  pitifully  to  suppose  that  this  pervading 
power  must  bow  down  and  worship  this  idol  of  its  own  making,  and  become 
its  blind  and  servile  drudge,  and  that  it  cannot  extend  its  creatures  as 
widely  around  it,  as  it  projects  them  forward,  that  it  cannot  breathe  into 
all  other  forms  the  breath  of  life,  and  endow  even  sympathy  with  vital 
warmth,  and  diJfuse  the  soul  of  morality  through  all  the  relations  and  sen- 
timents of  human  life?  Take  away  the  real,  physical,  mechanical  princi- 
ple of  self-interest,  and  it  will  have  no  basis  to  rest  upon,  but  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  every  principle  of  natural  justice  or  humanity.  That 
there  is  no  real,  physical,  or  mechanical  principle  of  selfishness  in  the  mind, 
has  been  abundantly  jirovcd.  All  that  remains  is,  to  show  how  the  continued 
identity  of  the  individual  with  himself  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  self- 
interest,  which  after  what  has  been  premised  will  not  be  a  very  difficult 
task.  What  I  shall  attempt  to  show  will  be,  that  individuality  expresses 
not  either  absolute  unity  or  real  identity,  but  properly  such  a  particular 
relation  between  a  number  of  things  as  produces  an  immediate  or  continued 
connection  between  them,  and  a  correspondent  marked  separation  between 
them  and  other  things.  Now,  in  co-existing  things,  one  part  may  by  means  of 
this  communication  mutually  act  and  be  acted  upon  by  others,  but  where  the 
connection  is  continu(>d,  or  in  successive  identity  of  the  individual,  though 
what  follows  may  depend  intimntcly  on  what  has  ecne  before,  tliu  is,  b'^ 
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acted  upon  by  it,  it  cannot  react  upon  it ;  that  is,  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  itself  can  only  relate  practically  to  its  connection  with  its  past, 
and  not  with  its  future  self.     Every  human  being  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  human  being,  both  numerically  and  characteristically.     He 
must  be  numerically  distinct  by  the  supposition,  or  he  would  not  be  another 
individual,  but  the  same.     There  is,  however,  no  contradiction  in  supposing: 
two  individuals  to  possess  the  same  absolute  properties:  but  then  these  origi- 
nal properties  must  be  differently  modified  afterwards  from  the  necessary 
difference  of  their  situations,  unless  we  conceive  them  both  to  occupy  the 
same  relative  situation  in  two  distinct  systems  corresponding  exactly  with 
each  other.     In  fact,  every  one  is  found  to  differ  essentially  from  eTery 
one  else ;  if  not  in  original  qualities,  in  the  circumstances  and  everits  of 
their  lives,  and  consequently  in  their  ideas  and  characters.     In  thinking  of 
a  number  of  individuals,  I  conceive  of  them  all  as  differing  in  various  ways 
from  one  another  as  well  as  from  myself.     They  differ  in  size,  in  complex- 
ion, in  features,  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  in  age,  in  occupa- 
tion, in  manners,  in  knowledge,  in  temper,  in  power.     It  is  this  perception 
or  apprehension  of  their  real  differences  that  first  enables  me  to  distinguish 
the  several  individuals  of  the  species  from  each  other,  and  that  seems  to 
<Tive.rise  to  the  most  obvious  idea  of  individuality,  as  representing,  first, 
positive  number,  and,  secondl}',  the  sum  of  the  difference  between  <Tne 
loeino'  and  another,  as  they  really  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  na- 
ture, or  as  they  would  appear  to  exist  to  an  impartial  spectator,  or  to  a 
perfectly  intelligent  mind.     But /am  not  in  reality  more  different  from 
others  than  any  one  individual  is  from  any  other  individual,  neither  do  I 
in  fact  suppose  myself  to  differ  really  from  them  otherwise  than  as  they 
differ  from  each  other.     What  is  it  then  that  makes  the  difference  seem 
greater  to  mc,  or  that  makes  me  feel  a  greater  change  in  passing  from  my 
own  idea  to  that  of  another  person,  than  in  passing  from  the  idea  of  another 
person  to  that  of  any  one  else  1     Neither  my  existing  as  a  separate  being, 
nor  my  difiering  from  others,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  idea 
of  self,  since  I  might  equally  perceive  others  to  exist  and  compare  their 
actual  differences  without  ever  having  this  idea. 

Farther,  individuality  is  sometimes  used  to  express  not  so  much  the  ab- 
solute difference  or  distinction  between  one  individual  and  another,  as  a 
relation  or  comparison  of  that  individual  with  itself,  whereby  we  tacitly 
affirm  that  it  is  in  some  way  or  other  the  same  with  itself,  or  one  idea. 
Now  in  one  sense  it  is  true  of  all  existences  whatever  that  they  are  liter- 
ally the  same  with  themselves  ;  that  is  they  are  what  they  are,  and  not 
something  else.  Each  thing  is  itself,  is  that  individual  thing,  and  no  other; 
and  each  combination  of  things  is  that  combination  and  no  other.  So  also 
each  individual  conscious  being  is  necessarily  the  same  with  himself;  or 
in  other  words,  that  combination  of  i.leas  which  represents  any  individual 
l)erson  is  that  combination  of  ideas,  and  not  a  difierent  one.  This  literal  and 
verbal  is  the  only  true  and  absolute  identity  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
individual ;  which,  it  is  plain,  does  not  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  or  successive  impressions  composing  the  general  idea  one  with 
another,  but  each  with  itself  or  all  of  them  taken  together  \vhh  the  whole. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  idea  of  this  kind  is  frequently  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  perplexity  which  is  felt  by  most  people  who  are  not  metaphysi- 
cians (not  to  mention  those  viho  are,)  when  they  are  told  that  man  is  not 
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always  the  same  with  himself,  their  notion  of  identity  being  that  lie  must 
Jilways  be  what  ho  is.  Ho  is  the  same  with  himself,  in  as  far  as  lie  is  not 
liuotlier.  iV'hen  they  say  that  the  man  is  the  same  beinc[  in  general,  they 
lio  not  really  mean  that  he  is  the  same  at  twenty  that  he  is  at  sixty,  Itiii 
their  general  idea  of  him  includes  hotii  these  extremes,  and  therefore 
the  same  man,  that  is,  the  same  collective  idea,  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Tiiis  however  is  but  a  rude  logic.  Not  well  understanding  tin- 
jtrocess  of  distinguishing  the  same  individual  into  difi'crent  metaphysical 
sections,  to  compare,  collate,  and  set  one  a'jainst  the  other  (so  awkwardly 
lo  wii  at  hrst  apply  ourselves  to  the  analytical  art,)  to  get  rid  of  the  difli- 
culty  the  mind  produces  a  double  individual,  part  real  and  part  imaginary, 
or  repeats  the  same  idea  twice  over;  in  which  case  it  is  a  contradiction 
t'j  suppose  that  the  one  does  not  corres[>ond  exactly  with  the  other  in  all 
Its  parts.  There  is  no  other  absolute  identity  in  the  case.  All  individuals 
(or  all  that  we  name  such)  are  aggregates,  and  aggregates  of  dissimilar 
things. 

Here,  then,  the  (piestion  is  not  how  we  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another,  or  a  number  of  thintis  from  a  number  of  other  things,  which  dis- 
tinction is  a  matter  of  absolute  truth,  but  how  we  come  lo  confound  a 
number  of  things  together,  and  consider  many  things  as  the  same,  which 
cannot  be  strictly  true.  This  idea  must  then  merely  relate  to  sucli  a  con- 
nexion between  a  number  of  things  as  determines  the  mind  to  considi-r 
them  as  one  whole,  each  part  having  a  much  nearer  and  more  lasting  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  than  with  any  thing  else  not  included  in  the  same  col- 
lective idea.  (It  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  this  close  affinity  and  inti- 
mate connexion  between  any  number  of  things  is  what  so  far  produces  ■* 
correspondent  distinction  and  separation  between  one  individual  and 
another.)  The  eye  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  ear;  it  is  a  contradiction 
lo  call  it  so.  Yet  both  are  parts  of  the  same  body,  which  contains  these 
and  infinite  other  distinctions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  eye  have  evidently  a  distinct  nature,  a  separate  use,  a  greater  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another  than  on  those  of  the  car ;  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  a  considerable  connexion  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as 
parts  of  the  same  body  and  orcfans  of  the  same  mind.  Similarity  is  in 
general  but  a  subordinate  circumstance  in  determining  this  relation.  For 
the  eye  is  certainly  more  like  the  same  organ  in  another  individual,  than 
the  difl'ereut  organs  of  sigiit  and  hearing  are  like  one  another  in  the  same 
individual.  Yet  we  do  not,  in  making  up  the  imaginary  individual,  asso- 
ciate our  ideas  according  to  this  analogy,  which  would  answer  no  more  pur- 
pose than  the 'things  themselves  would,  so  separated  and  so  united  ;  but  wt; 
think  of  them  in  that  order  in  which  they  are  mechanically  connected  to- 
iiether  in  nature,  and  in  which  alone  they  can  serve  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose. However,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  dc/ine  the  different  degrees  or 
kinds  of  identity  in  the  same  thing  by  any  general  rule.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  will  best  point  out  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  the  same.  Indi- 
viduality may  relate  either  to  absolute  unity,  to  the  identity  or  similarity 
of  the  parts  of  any  thing,  or  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  connexion  be- 
tween things  neithet"  the  same,  nor  similar.  This  last  sense  principally  de- 
termines the  positive  use  of  the  word,  at  least  with  respect  to  man  and 
other  organized  beings.  Indeed,  the  term  is  hardly  ever  applied  in  com- 
mon language  to  other  things. 
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To  insist  on  tiie  first  circumstance,  namely,  absolute  unity,  as  essential 
to  individuality,  would  be.  to  destroy  all  individuality  :  for  it  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  there  are  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, actions,  and  properties  in  the  same  being.  Each  thought  would 
be  a  separate  consciousness,  each  organ  a  different  system.  Each  thought 
is  a  distinct  thing  in  nature  ;  but  the  individual  is  composed  of  numberless 
thoughts  and  various  faculties,  and  contradictory  passions,  and  mixed 
habits,  all  curiously  woven,  and  blended  together  in  the  same  conscious 
being. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
self,  which  is  the  connexion  of  a  being  with  itself.  This  can  only  be 
known  in  the  first  instance  from  reflecting  on  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds.  I  should  say  that  individuality  in  this  sense  does  not  arise  either 
from  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  mind,  or  from  its  identity  with  itself,  or 
from  its  diversity  from  other  minds,  which  are  not  in  the  least  necessary 
to  it,  but  from  the  peculiar  and  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  several  faculties  and  perceptions  of  the  same  thinking  being  constituted 
as  man  is;  so  that,  as  the  subject  of  his  own  reflection  or  consciousness, 
the  same  things  impressed  on  any  of  his  faculties  produce  a  quite  different 
effect  upon  him  from  what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  impressed  in  the 
same  way  on  any  other  being.  The  sense  of  personality  seems  then  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  consciousness  which  the  mind  lias  of  its 
own  operations,  sensations,  or  ideas.  Self  is  nothing  but  the  limits  of  the 
miixd's  consciousness ;  as  far  as  that  reaches  it  extends,  and  where  that 
can  go  no  further,  it  ceases.  The  mind  is  one,  from  the  confined  sphere 
in  which  it  acts ;  or  because  it  is  not  all  things.  It  is  nearer  and  more 
present  to  itself  than  to  other  minds.  What  passes  within  it,  what  acts 
upon  it  immediately  from  without,  of  this  it  cannot  help  being  conscious ; 
and  this  consciousness  is  continued  in  it  afterwards,  more  or  less  perfectly. 
All  that  does  not  come  within  this  sphere  of  personal  consciousness,  all 
that  has  never  come  within  it,  is  equally  without  the  verge  of  self;  for  that 
word  relates  solely  to  the  difference  of  the  manner,  or  the  different  degrees 
offeree  and  certainty  with  which,  from  theimperfect  and  limited  nature 
of  our  faculties,  certain  things  affect  us  as  they  act  immediately  upon  our- 
selves, and  are  supposed  to  act  upon  others. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  personality  itself  cannot  extend  to  futurity  ;  for 
the  whole  of  this  idea  depends  on  the  peculiar  force^and  directness  with 
which  certain  impulses  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  by  comparing  the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  my  own  impressions,  ideas,  feelings,  powers,  &:.c.  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  same  or.  similar  impressions,  ideas,  &c.  in  others,  and 
with  this  still  more  imperfect  conception  that  I  form  of  what  passes  in  their 
minds  when  this  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  passes  in 
my  own,  that  I  acquire  the  general  notion  of  self.  If  I  could  form  no  idea 
of  any  thing  passing  in  the  minds  of  others,  or  if  my  ideas  of  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  perfect  representations,  i.  e.  mere  conscious  repetitions 
of  them,  all  personal  distinction  would  be  lost  either  in  pure  sensation  or  in 
[)erfect  universal  sympathy.  In  the  one  case  it  fwouki  be  impossible  for 
me  to  prefer  myself  to  others,  as  I  should  be  the  sole  object  of  ray  own 
consciousness ;  and  in  the  other  case  I  must  love  all  others  as  myself,  be- 
cause I  should  then  be  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  a  whole,  of  which  all 
others  would  be  equally  members  with  myself     This  distinctiQn,  however. 
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subsists  as  necessarily  and  completely  between  myself  and  those  who  most 
nearly  resemble  me,  as  between  myself  and  those  whose  characters  and 
properties  are  the  viry  opposite  to  mine.  Indeed,  the  distinction  itself  be- 
comes marked  and  intelligible  in  proj)ortion  as  the  objects  or  impressions 
themselves  are  intrinsically  the  same,  as  then  it  is  im[)Ossiblo  to  mistake  the 
true  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  namely,  the  want  of  any  direct  com- 
munication between  the  feelings  of  one  being  and  those  of  another.  This 
will  shew  why  the  difference  between  omselves  and  others  appears  greatir 
to  us  than  that  between  other  individuals,  tiiough  it  is  not  really  so. 

Considering  mankind  in  this  two-fold  relation,  as  they  are  to  themselves, 
or  as  they  appear  to  one  another,  as  the  subjects  of  their  own  thoughts,  or 
the  thoughts  of  others,  we  shall  (ind  the  origin  of  that  wide  and  absolute 
distinction  which  the  mind  feels  in  comparing  itself  with  others,  to  be  con- 
t'lned  to  two  faculties,  viz.,  sensation,  or  rather  consciousness,  and  memory. 
To  avoid  an  endless  subtility  of  distinction,  I  have  not  given  here  anv  ac- 
count of  consciousness  in  general;  but  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
both.  The  operation  of  both  these  faculties  is  of  a  perfectly  exclusive  and 
individual  nature,  and  so  far  as  their  operation  e.xtends  (but  no  farther)  is 
man  a  personal,  or  if  you  will,  a  selfish  being.  The  sensation  excited  in 
me  by  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  striking  against  any  part  of  my  body  is 
simple,  absolute,  terminating  as  it  were  in  itself,  not  representing  any 
thing  beyond  itself,  nor  capable  of  being  represented  by  any  other  sen- 
sation, tjr  communicated  to  any  other  being.  The  same  kind  of  sensa- 
tion may  be  indeed  excited  in  another  by  the  same  means,  but  this  sen- 
sation will  not  imply  any  reference  to,  or  consciousness  of  mine ;  there 
is  no  communication  between  my  nerves  and  another's  brain,  by  which  he 
can  be  aflected  with  my  sensations  as  I  am  myself.  The  only  notice 
or  perception  which  another  can  have  of  this  sensation  in  me,  or  which  I 
can  have  of  a  similar  sensation  in  another,  is  by  means  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  can  form  an  imaginary  idea  of  that  pain  as  existing  out  of  my- 
self; but  I  can  only  feel  it  as  a  sensation  when  it  is  actually  impressed 
on  myself.  Any  impression  made  on  another  can  neither  be  the  cause 
nor  object  of  sensation  to  me.  Again,  the  in)[)ression  or  idea  left  iti 
my  mind  by  this  sensation,  and  afterwards  excited  either  by  seeing  iron 
in  the  same  state,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  properly  an  idea  of  memory. 
This  recollection  necessarily  ftfers  to  some  previous  impression  in  my  own 
mind,  and  only  exists  in  consequence  of  that  impression,  or  of  the  continued 
connexion  of  the  same  mind  with  itself:  it  cannot  be  derived  from  anv 
im[)ression  made  on  another.  My  thoughts  have  a  particular  mechanical 
dependence  only  on  my  own  previous  thoughts  or  sensations.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  feelings  of  any  one  but  myself.  I  may,  indeed,  remember  the 
objects  which  must  have  caused  such  and  such  feelings  in  others,  or  the  out- 
ward signs  of  passion  which  accompanied  them.  These,  however,  are  but 
the  recollections  of  my  own  immediate  impressions  of  what  I  saw,  and  I 
can  only  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  themselves  by  means  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But,  though  we  take  away  all  power  of  imagination  trom  the  hu- 
man mind,  my  own  feelings  must  leave  behind  them  certain  traces,  or  re- 
} presentations  of  themselves  retaining  the  same  general  properties,  and 
laving  the  same  intimate  connexion  with  the  conscious  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  anticipate  my  own  future  feelings,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  1  must  do  so  bv  means  of  the  same  faculty  by  which, 
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I  conceive  of  those  of  others,  whether  past  or  future.  I  have  no  distinct 
or  separate  facuUy  on  which  the  events  and  feelings  of  my  future  being 
are  impressed  before  hand,  and  which  shows,  as  in  an  enchanted  mirror, 
to  me,  and  me  alone,  the  reversed  picture  of  my  future  life.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  feelings  which  I  am  to  have  hereafter,  should  excite 
certain  correspondent  impressions  of  themselves  before  they  have  exist- 
ed, or  act  mechanically  upon  my  mind  by  a  secret  sympathy.  The  roman- 
tic sympathies  of  lovers,  the  exploded  dreams  of  judicial  astrology,  the 
feats  of  magic,  do  not  equal  the  solid,  substantial  absurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine of  self-interest,  which  attributes  to  that  which  is  not  and  has  not 
been,  a  mechanical  operation  and  a  reality  in  nature.  I  can  only  abstract 
myself  from  this  present  being,  and  take  an  interest  in  my  future  being, 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  in  which  I  can  go  out  of  myself  entirely, 
and  enter  into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  others.  In  short,  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  principle  belonging  to  the  individual  that  antecedently 
identifies  his  future  events  with  his  present  sensation,  or  that  reflects  the 
impression  of  his  future  feelings  backwards  with  the  same  kind  of  con- 
sciousness that  his  past  feelings  are  transmitted  forwards  through  the  chan- 
nels of  memory.  The  size  of  the  river  as  well  as  its  taste  depends  on  the 
water  that  has  already  fallen  into  it.  I  cannot  roll  back  its  course,  nor  is 
the  stream  next  the  source  affected  by  the  water  which  falls  into  it  after- 
wards, yet  we  call  both  the  same  river.  Such  is  the  nature  of  personal 
identity.  It  is  founded  on  the  continued  connexion  of  cause  and  efiect,  and 
awaits  their  gradual  progress,  and  does  not  consist  in  a  preposterous  and 
wilful  unsettling  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  There  is  an  illustration 
of  this  argument,  which,  however  quaint  or  singular  it  may  appear,  I  rather 
c'.ioose  to  give  than  omit  any  thing  which  may  serve  to  make  my  meaning 
clear  and  intelligible.  Suppose  then  a  number  of  men  employed  to  cast 
a  mound  into  the  sea.  As  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  workmen  pass  backwards 
and  forwards  on  it :  it  stands  firm  in  its  place,  and  though  it  advances 
further  and  further  from  the  shore,  it  is  still  joined  to  it.  A  man's  per- 
sonal identity  and  self-interest  have  just  the  same  principle  and  extent, 
and  can  reach  no  farther  than  his  actual  existence.  But  if  any  man  of  a 
metaphysical  turn,  seeing  that  the  pier  was  not  yet  finished,  but  was  to  ,be 
continued  to  a  certain  point,  and  in  a  certain  direction,  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  insist  that  what  was  already  biftlt,  and  what  was  to  be  built 
were  the  same  pier,  that  the  one  must  therefore  afford  as  good  footing  as 
the  other,  and  should  accordingly  walk  over  the  pier-head  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  his  metaphysical  hypothesis — he  would  act  a  great  deal 
more  ridiculously,  but  would  not  argue  a  whit  more  absurdly  than  those 
who  found  a  principle  of  absolute  self-interest  on  a  man's  future  identity 
with  his  present  being.  But,  say  you,  the  comparison  does  not  hold  in  this> 
that  a  man  can  extend  his  thoughts  (and  that  very  wisely  too),  beyond  the 
present  moment,  whereas  in  the  other  case  he  cannot  move  a  single  step 
forwards.  Grant  it.  This  v/ill  only  show  that  the  mind  has  wings  as  well 
as  feet,  which  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  the  selfish  hypothesis. 

If  the  foregoing  account  be  true  (and  for  my  part,  the  only  perplexity 
that  crosses  my  mind  in  thinking  of  it  arises  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  conceiving  the  contrary  supposition),  it  will' follow  that  those  faculties 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  self,  and  the  operations  of  which  convey 
that  idea  to  the  mind,  draw  all  their  materials  from  the  past  and  present. 
But  all  voluntary  action,  as  I  have  before  largely  shown,  must  relate  solely 
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and  exclusively  to  tiic  future.  That  is,  all  those  impressions  or  ideas  with 
which  selfish,  or  more  properly  speakin;;,  personal  feelings  must  be  na- 
turally connected  are  just  those  whicli  have  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the 
motives  to  action  in  the  pursuit  either  of  our  own  interest,  or  that  of 
others.  If  indeed  it  were  |)Ossible  for  the  human  mind  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent or  the  past,  so  us  either  to  recal  what  was  past,  or  to  give  it  a  still 
sireater  reality,  to  make  it  exist  over  again,  and  in  some  more  emphatical 
sense,  then  man  mis:ht,  with  some  pretence  of  reason,  be  supposed  na- 
turally incapable  of  being  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  any  past  or  present 
object  but  from  the  mechanical  excitement  of  personal  motives. 

It  might  in  this  case  bo  pretended  that  the  impulses  of  imagination  and 
sympathy  are  of  too  light,  unsubstantial,  and  remote  a  creation  to  influence 
our  real  conduct,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  the  concern  of  a  wise  man 
in  which  he  has  not  this  direct,  unavoidable,  and  homefelt  interest.     This 
is,  liowever,  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  bo  dwelt  on  for  a  moment.     The 
only  proper  objects  of  vohuitary  action  are  (by  necessity)  futtu-e  events: 
these  can  excite  no  possible  interest  in  the  mind  but  by  the  aid  of  the  im- 
agination: and  these  make  the  same  direct  appeal  to  that  faculty,  whither 
they  relate  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  as  the  eye  receives  with  equal  direct- 
ness the  impression  of  our  own  external  form  or  that  of  others.     It  will  be 
easy  to  perceive  by  this  train  of  reasoning  how,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  supposition  of  a  generally  absolute  self-interest, 
the  mind  comes  to  feel  a  detp  and  habitual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle.     Finding   in  itself  a  conliimed  consciousness  of  its  past  im- 
pressions, it  is  nutiirally  enough  disposed  to  transfer  the  same  sort  of  iden- 
tity and  consciousness  to  the  whole  of  its  being.     The  oI>Jects  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  senses  are,  as  it  were,  perpetually  playing  into  one  anoth- 
er's hands,  and  shifting  characters,  so  that  we  lose  our  reckoning,  and  do 
not  think  it  worth  wiiilc  to  mark  wiiere  tlie  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
As  our  actual  being  is  constantly  passing  into  our  future  being,  and  carries 
the  internal  feeling  of  consciousness  along  with  it,  we  seem  to  be  already 
identified  with  our  future  being  in  this  permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and 
to  feel  by  a  mutual  impulse  the  same  necessary  sympathy  with  our  future 
selves  that  we  know  we  shall  have  with  our  past  selves.     We  take  the 
tablets  of  memory,  reverse  them,  and  stamp  the  image  of  self  on  that  which 
as  yet  possesses  nothing  but  the  name.     It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  im- 
aijination,  constantly  disregardin?  the  progress  of  time,  when  its  course  is 
marked  out  along  the  straigiit  unbroken  line  of  individuality,  should  con- 
found the  necessary  differences  of  things,  and  convert  a  distant  object  into 
a  present  reality.     The  interest  which  is  hereafter  to  be  felt  by  this  con- 
tinued conscious  being,  this  indefinite  unit,  called  mc,  seems  necessarily  to 
affect  me  in  every  state  of  my  existence, — "  thrills  in  each  nerve,  and 
lives  along  the  line."     In  the  first  place  we  abstract  the  successive  modifi- 
cations of  our  being,  and  particular  temporary  interests,  into  one  simple 
nature  and  general   principle  of  self-interest,  and  then  make  use  of  this 
nominal  abstraction  as  an  artificial  medium  to  compel  those  particular  ac- 
tual interests  into  the  closest  allinity  and  union  with  each  other,  as  dillerent 
lines  meeting  in  the  same  centre  must  have  a  mutual  communication  wjth 
each  other.     On  the  contrary,  as  I  always  remain  perfectly  distinct  from 
others  (the  interest  which  I  take  in  their  former  or  present  feelings  beinji 
like  that  which  I  take  in  their  future  feelinsrs,  never  any  thing  more  than 
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the  effect  of  imagination  and  sympathy),  the  same  illusion  and  transposi' 
tion  of  ideas  cannot  take  place  with  regard  to  these  ;  namely,  the  con' 
founding  a  physical  impulse  with  the  rational  motives  to  action.  Indeed 
the  uniform  nature  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to  others,  (my  interest  in 
their  welfare  having  always  the  same  source  and  sympathy)  seems  by 
analogy  to  confirm  the  supposition  of  a  similar  simplicity  in  my  relation  to 
myself,  and  of  a  positive,  natural,  absolute  interest  in  whatever  belongs  to 
that  self,  not  confined  to  my  actual  existence,  but  extending  over  the  whole 
of  my  being.  Every  sfensation  that  I  feel,  or  that  afterwards  recurs  vividly 
to  my  memory  strengthens  the  sense  of  self,  which  increased  strength  in 
the  mechanical  feeling  is  indirectly  transferred  to  the  general  idea,  and  to 
my  remote,  future,  imaginary  interest;  whereas  our  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others  being  always  imaginary,  standing  only  on  its  own  basis, 
having  no  sensible  interest  to  support  it,  no  restless  mechanical  impulse  to 
urge  it  on,  the  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  to  others  hang  loose  upon  us : 
the  interest  we  take  in  their  welfare  seems  to  be  something  foreign  to  our 
own  bosoms,  to  be  transient,  arbitrary,  and  directly  opposed  to  that  neces- 
sary, unalienable  interest  we  are  supposed  to  have  in  whatever  conduces 
to  our  own  well  being. 

There  is  another  consideration  (and  that  probably  the  principal  one) 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
selfish  habits,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  foregoing  theory,  and 
evidently  arises  out  of  it.  There  is  naturally*  then,  no  essential  difierence 
between  the  motives  by  which  I  am  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  my  own 
good  or  that  of  others:  but  though  there  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  there 
is  one  in  degree.  We  know  better  what  our  own  future  feelings  will  be 
than  what  those  of  others  will  be  in  a  like  case.  We  can  apply  the  mate- 
rials afforded  us  by  experience  with  less  difficulty  and  more  in  a  mass  in 
making  out  the  picture  of  our  future  pleasures  and  pains,  without  frittering 
them  away  or  destroying  their  original  sharpnesses  :  in  a  word,  we  can 
imagine  them  more  plainly,  and  must  therefore  be  more  interested  in  them. 
This  facility  in  passing  from  the  recollection  of  my  former  impressions  to 
the  anticipation  of  ray  future  ones  makes  the  transition  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  gives  to  the  latter  an  apparent  reality  and  presentness  to  the  im- 
agination, to  a  degree  in  which  the  feelings  of  others  can  scarcely  ever  be 
brought  home  to  us.  It  is  chiefly  from  this  greater  readiness  and  certain- 
ty with  which  we  can  look  forward  into  our  own  minds  than  out  of  us  into 
those  of  other  men,  that  that  strong  and  uneasy  attachment  to  self,  which 
often  comes  at  last  to  overpower  every  generous  feeling,  takes  its  rise ; 
not,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  from  any  natural  and  impenetrable  hard- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  or  necessary  absorption  of  all  its  thoughts  and 
purposes  in  a  blind  exclusive  feeling  of  self-interest.  It  confirms  this  ac- 
count, that  we  constantly  are  found  to  feel  for  others  in  proportion  as  we 
know  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  events  of 
their  lives,  "  the  hair-breadth  scapes''  of  their  travelling  history,  or  "  some 
disastrous  stroke  which  tlieir  youth  suffered,"  what  the  real  nature  of  their 
feelings  is  :  and  that  we  have  in  geiieral  the  strongest  attachment  to  our 
immediate  relatives  and  friends,  who  from  this  intercommunity  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  may  more  truly  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  ourselves  than  from 
even  the  ties  of  blood.  Moreover,  a  man  must  be  employed  more  usually 
in  providing  for  his  own  wants  and  his  own  feelings  than  those  of  others^ 
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In  like  manner  lie  is  employed  in  proviclin«^  for  tlie  immediate  welfare  of 
his  family  and  connexions  much  more  than  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  not  bound  by  any  positive  ties.  And  we  accordingly  lind 
that  the  attention,  time,  and  pains  bestowed  on  these  several  objects  give 
him  a  proportionable  degree  of  anxiety  about,  and  attachment  to  his  own 
interest,  and  that  of  those  connected  with  him  ;  but  it  v/ould  be  absurd  to 
conclude  that  his  aHcctions,  arc  therefore  circumscribed  by  a  natural  ne- 
cessity within  certain  im[)assable  limits,  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other. 
It  should  not  bo  forgotten  hero  that  this  absurd  opinion  has  been  very 
commonly  referred  to  tlic  ellects  of  natural  affection  as  it  has  been  called, 
as  well  as  of  self-interest :  jjarenial  and  filial  allection  being  supposed  to 
be  originally  implanted  in  the  mind  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  to  move 
round  the  centre  of  sflf-interest  in  an  orbit  of  their  own,  wiiliin  the  circk- 
of  our  families  and  friends.  This  general  connexion  between  the  habitual 
pursuit  of  any  object  and  our  interest  in  it,  will  account  for  the  welt-known 
observation,  that  the  affection  of  parents  to  children  is  the  strongest  of  all 
others,  freciuently  overpowering  self-love  itself.  This  fact  docs  not  seem 
easily  reconcilable  to  the  doctrine  that  the  social  aflections  arc  all  of  them 
ultimately  to  be  deduced  from  association,  or  the  rejiuted  connexion  of 
immediate  selfish  gratification  with  the  idea  of  some  oilier  person.  If  this 
were  strictly  the  case  we  must  feel  the  strongest  attachment  to  those  from 
whom  we  had  received,  instead  of  those  to  whom  we  had  done,  the  great- 
est number  of  kindnusscs,  or  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  actual  enjoy- 
ment had  been  associated  with  an  indifl'ercnt  idea.  Junius  has  remarked 
that  friendship  is  not  conciliated  by  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but 
by  the  equality  with  which  they  are  received  and  may  be  returned. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  avoided  saying  any  thing  on  the  subject  of 
our  physical  appetites  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  thought  to 
to  affect  the  principle  of  the  foregoing  reasonings.  They  evidently  seem 
at  first  sight,  to  contradict  the  general  conclusion  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  establish,  as  thoy  all  of  them  tend  cither  exclusively  or  princijially  to 
the  gratification  of  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  refer  to  some 
future  or  imaginary  object,  as  the  source  of  this  gratification.  The  im- 
pulse which  they  give  to  the  will  is  mechanical,  and  yet  this  impulse,  blind 
as  it  is,  constantly  tends  to  and  coalesces  with  the  pursuit  of  some  rational 
end.  That  is,  here  is  an  end  aimed  at,  the  desire  and  regular  pursuit  of  a 
known  good,  and  :dl  this  produced  by  motives  evidently  mechanical,  and 
which  never  impel  the  mind  but  in  a  selfish  direction  :  it  makes  no  difler- 
ence  in  the  question  whether  the  active  impulse  proceed  directly  from  tiit. 
desire  of  positive  enjoyment,  or  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  positive  uneasi- 
ness. I  should  say  then  that,  setting  aside  what  is  of  a  purely  physical 
nature  in  the  case,  the  inlluencc  of  appetite  over  our  volitions  may  be 
accounted  for  consistently  enough  with  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  from  the 
natural  clfects  of  a  particularly  irritable  state  of  bodily  feeling,  rendering 
the  idea  of  that  which  will  hci<jhten  and  gratify  its  susceptibility  of  plea- 
surable feeling,  or  remove  some  painful  feelinir,  proportionably  vivid,  and 
the  object  of  a  more  vehement  desire  than  can  be  excited  by  the  same  idea, 
when  the  body  is  sujiposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifl'crcnce,  or  only  ordi- 
nary sensibility  to  that  particular  kind  of  gratification.  Thus  the  im- 
aginary desire  is  sharpened  by  constantly  receiving  supplies  of  pungency, 
from  the  irritation  of  bodily  feeling,  and  its  direction  is  at  the  same  time 
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determined  according  to  the  bias  of  this  new  impulse  ;  first,  indirectly  by 
having  the  attention  fixed  on  our  own  immediate  sensation  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause that  particular  gratification,  the  desire  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  physical  appetite,  must  be  referred  primarily  and  by  way  of 
distinction  to  the  same  being,  by  whom  the  want  of  it  is  felt,  that  is,  to 
myself.  As  the  actual  uneasiness  which  appetite  implies  can  only  be 
excited  by  the  irritable  state  of  my  own  body,  so  neither  can  the  desire  of 
the  correspondent  gratification  subsist  in  that  intense  degree,  which  proper- 
ly constitutes  appetite,  except  when  it  tends  to  relieve  that  very  same 
uneasiness  by  which  it  was  excited,  as  in  the  case  of  hunger.  There  is  in 
the  first  place  the  strong  mechanical  action  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  co-operating  with  the  rational  desire  of  my  own  belief,  and  forcinc; 
it  its  own  way.  Secondly,  this  state  of  uneasiness  grows  more  and  more 
violent,  the  longer  the  relief  which  it  requires  is  withheld  from  it :  hunger 
takes  no  denial,  it  hearkens  to  no  compromise,  is  soothed  by  no  flattery, 
tired  out  by  no  delay.  It  grows  more  importunate  every  moment,  its 
demands  become  larger  the  less  they  are  attended  to.  The  first  impulse 
which  the  general  love  of  personal  ease  receives  from  bodily  pain  will  give 
it  the  advantage  over  my  disposition  to  sympathize  v/ith  others  in  the  same 
situation  with  myself,  and  this  difference  will  be  increasing  every  moment, 
till  the  pain  is  removed.  Thus,  if  I  at  first,  either  through  compassion  or 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  am  regardless  of  my  own  wants,  and  wholly  bent 
upon  satisfying  the  more  pressing  wants  of  my  companions,  yet  this  effort 
will  at  length  become  too  great,  and  I  shall  be  incapable  of  attending  to 
any  thing  but  the  violence  of  my  own  sensations,  or  the  means  of  allevi- 
ating them.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  many  things  that  mere  appe- 
tite (generally,  at  least,  in  reasonable  beings)  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  self- 
moving  machine,  but  a  sort  of  half  organ,  a  subordinate  instrument  even 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purposes  ;  that  it  does  little  or  nothing 
without. the  aid  of  another  faculty  to  inform  and  direct  it.  Before  the  im- 
pulses of  appetite  can  be  converted  into  the  regular  pursuit  of  a  given 
object,  they  must  first  be  communicated  to  the  understanding,  and  modify 
the  will  through  that.  Consequently,  as  the  desire  of  the  ultimate  gratification 
of  the  appetite  is  not  the  same  with  the  appetite  itself,  that  is  mere  physical 
uneasiness,  but  an  indirect  result  of  its  communication  to  the  thinking  or 
imaginative  principle,  the  influence  of  appetite  over  the  will  must  depend 
on  the  extraordinary  degree  of  force  and  vividness  which  it  gives  to  the 
idea  of  a  particular  object ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  same  cause 
which  irritates  the  desire  of  selfish  gratification,  increases  our  sensibility 
to  the  same  desires  and  gratification  in  others,  where  they  are  consistent 
with  our  own,  and  where  the  violence  of  the  physical  impulse  does  no\ 
overpower  every  otlier  consideration. 


ESSAY     XI. 

0.\  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE; 

on, 

ADVICE  TO  A  SCHOOL-BOY. 


My  dear  little  Fellow, 
You  are  now  going  to  settle  at  school,  and  may  consider  this  as  your  lirst 
entrance  into  the  world.  As  my  health  is  so  indifTercnt,  and  I  may  not 
be  with  you  long,  I  wish  to  leave  you  some  advice  (the  best  I  can)  for 
your  conduct  in  life,  both  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  as  something 
to  remember  me  by.  I  may  at  least  be  able  to  caution  you  against  my 
own  errors,  if  nothing  else. 

As  we  went  along  to  your  new  place  of  destination,  you  often  repeated 
iliat  "  You  durst  say  they  were  a  set  of  stupid,  disagreeable  people,"  mean- 
ing the  people  at  the  school.  You  wcro  to  blame  in  this.  It  is  a  good  old 
rule  to  hope  for  the  best.  Always  my  dear,  believe  things  to  be  right,  till 
you  find  them  the  contrary  ;  and  even  then,  instead  of  irritating  yourself 
against  them,  endeavor  to  put  up  with  them  as  well  as  you  can,  if  you  can- 
not alter  them.  You  said  "  You  were  sure  you  should  not  like  the  school 
where  you  were  going,"  This  was  wrong.  What  you  meant  wa*  that 
you  did  not  like  to  leave  home.  But  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  should 
like  the  school  or  not,  till  you  had  given  it  a  trial.  Otherwise,  your  saying 
that  you  should  not  like  it  was  determining  that  you  would  not  like  it. 
Never  anticipate  evils  ;  or,  because  you  cannot  have  things  exactly  as  you 
wish,  make  them  out  worse  than  they  are,  through  mere  spile  and  wil- 
fulness. 

You  seemed  at  first  to  take  no  notice  of  your. school-fellows,  or  rather 
to  set  yourself  against  them,  because  they  were  strangers  to  you.  They 
knew  as  little  of  you  as  as  you  did  of  them  ;  so  that  this  would  have  been 
a  reason  for  their  keeping  aloof  from  you  as  well,  which  you  would  have 
felt  as  a  hardshiji.  Learn  never  to  conceive  a  prejudice  against  others, 
because  you  know  nothing  of  them.  It  is  bad  reasoning,  and  makes  ene- 
mies of  half  of  the  world.  Do  not  think  ill  of  them,  till  they  behave  ill 
to  you  ;  and  then  strive  to  avoid  the  faults  which  you  see  in  them.  This 
will  disarm  their  hostility  sooner  than  pique  or  resentment  or  complaint. . 

I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  criticise  the  dress  of  some  of  the  boys  as 
not  so  good  as  your  own.  Never  despise  any  one  for  any  thing  that  he 
cannot  help — least  of  all,  for  his  poverty,  I  would  wish  you  to  keep  up 
appearances  yourself  as  a  defence  against  the  idle  sneers  of  the  world,  but  I 
would  not  have  you  value  yourself  upon  them.  I  hope  you  will  neither  be  the- 
•dupe  nor  victim  of  vulgar  prejudices.     Instead  of  saying  above — "  Never 
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despise  any  one  for  any  thing  that  he  cannot  help" — I  might  have  said, 
"  Never  despise  any  one  at  all ;  for  contempt  implies  a  triumph  over  and 
pleasure  in  the  ill  of  another.  It  means  that  you  are  glad  and  congratulate 
yourself  on  their  failings  or  misfortunes.  The  sense  of  inferiority  in  others, 
without  this  indirect  appeal  to  our  self-^Iove,  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  not 
an  exulting  one. 

You  complain  since,  that  the  boys  laugh  at  you  and  do  not  care  about 
you,  and  that  you  are  not  treated  as  you  were  at  home.  My  dear,  that 
is  one  chief  reason  for  your  being  sent  to  school,  to  inure  you  betimes  to 
the  unavoidable  rubs  and  uncertain  reception  you  may  meet  with  in  life. 
You  cannot  always  be  with  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  cannot. 
But  you  must  not  expect  others  to  show  the  same  concern  about  you  as 
I  should.  You  have  hitherto  been  a  spoiled  child,  and  have  been  used  to 
have  your  own  way  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  house  and  among  your  play- 
fellows, with  whom  you  were  too  fond  of  being  a  leader :  but  you  have 
good-nature  and  good  sense,  and  will  get  the  better  of  this  in  timo.  You 
have  now  got  among  other  boys  who  are  your  equals,  or  bigger  and  stronger 
than  yourself,  and  who  have  something  else  to  attend  to  besides  humoring 
your  whims  and  fancies,  and  you  feel  this  as  a  repulse  or  piece  of  injustice. 
But  the  first  lesson  to  learn  is  that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world 
besides  yourself.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in  the  school  where  you 
are,  whose  amusements  and  pursuits  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  and  ought 
to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  them  as  yours  can  be  to  you,  and  to 
which  therefore  you  must  give  way  in  your  turn.  The  more  airs  of  child- 
ish self-importance  you  give  yourself,  you  will  only  expose  yourself  to  be 
the  more  thwarted  and  laughed  at.  True  equality  is  tiio  only  true  morality 
or  true  wisdom.  Remember  always  that  you  arc  out  one  among  others, 
and  you  can  hardly  mistake  your  place  in  society.  In  your  father's  house, 
you  might  do  as  you  pleased  :  in  the  world,  you  will  find  competitors  at 
every  turn.  You  are  not  born  a  king's  son  to  destroy  or  dictate  to  mil- 
lions :  you  can  only  expect  to  share  their  fate,  or  settle  your  ditlerences 
amicably  with  them.  You  already  find  it  so  at  school ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
be  reconciled  to  your  situation  as  soon  and  with  as  little  pain  as  you  can. 

It  was  my  misfortune  perhaps  to  be  bred  up  among  Dissenters,  v,'ho  look 
with  too  jaundiced  an  eye  at  others,  and  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  own 
peculiar  pretensions.  From  being  proscribed  themselves,  they  learn  to 
proscribe  others;  and  come  in  the  end  to  reduce  all  integrity  of  principle 
and  soundness  of  opinion  within  the  pale  of  their  own  little  communion. 
Those  who  were  out  of  it,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  Rational  Dis- 
senters, I  was  led  erroneously  to  look  upon  as  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
rational  beings.  Being  thus  satisfied  as  to  the  select  ^qw  who  are  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  it  is  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  at  the  head 
of  them,  and  to  fancy  ourselves  of  more  importance  in  the  scale  of  true  de- 
sert than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  who  do  not  interpret  a  cer- 
tain text  of  Scripture  in  tlie  manner  that  we  have  been  taught  to  do.  You 
will  (from  the  dilTerencc  of  education)  be  free  from  this  bigotry,  and  will, 
I  hope,  avoid  every  thing  akin  to  the  same  exclusive  and  narrow-minded 
spirit.  Think  that  the  minds  of  men  are  various  as  their  faces — that  the 
modes  and  employments  of  life  are  numberless^ as  they  are  necessary — 
that  there  is  more  than  one  class  of  merit — that  though  otV-^rs  may  be 
wrong  in  some  things,  they  are  nur  so  xn  ail — itnu  iuixi  C'juiiijvss  iuces  oi 
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men  have  been  born,  liave  lived  and  died  witliout  ever  hearing  of  imv  uik 
of  those  points  in  whicli  you  take  a  just  pride  and  pleasure — and  yoii  will 
not  err  on  the  side  of  that  spiritual  pride  or  intelleclual  coxi-ombry  whicIi 
has  been  so  often  the  bane  of  the  studious  and  learned  ! 

I  observe  you  have  ijot  a  way  of  speaking  of  youi  school-fellows  a- 
"  that  Iloare,  that  Harris,"  and  so  on,  as  if  you  meant  to  mark  them  out 
for  particular  reprobation,  or  did  not  think  them  good  enough  for  you.  It 
IS  a  bad  habit  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  others:  for  it  will  lead  you  tn 
think  and  feel  uncharitably  towards  them.  Ill  names  beget  ill  blood,  Evcii 
where  there  may  be  some  repeated  trifling  provocation,  it  is  better  to  b« 
courteous,  mild,  and  forbearing,  than  captious,  impatient,  and  fretful.  The- 
faults  of  others  too  often  arise  out  of  our  own  ill  temper;  or  though  thev 
should  be  real,  we  shall  not  mend  them,  by  exasperating  ourselves  against 
them./  Treat  your  playmates,  as  Hamlet  advises  Polonius  to  treat  thf 
players,  "  according  to  your  own  dignity,  rather  than  their  deserts.'?  If 
you  fly  out  at  every  thing  in  them  that  you  disapprove  or  think  done  oii 
purpose  to  annoy  you,  you  lie  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  their  'iiprice. 
rudeness,  or  ill-nature.     You  should  be  more  your  own  master. 

Do  not   begin  to  quarrel  with  the  world  too  soon  :   for,  bad  as  it   mu\ 
be,  it  is  the  best  we  have  to  live  in — here.     If  railing  would  have  made  it 
better,  it  would  have  been  reformed   long  ago :  but  as  this  is   not  to   be 
hoped  for  at  present,  the  best  way  is  to  slide  through  it  as  contentedly  and 
innocently  as  we  may.     The  worst  fault  it  has,  is  want  of  charity  :  and 
calling  knave  and  fool  at  every  turn  will  not  cure  this  failing.     Considoi 
(as  a  matter  of  vanity)  that  if  there  were  not  so  many  knaves  and  fools  as 
we  find,  the  wise  and  honest  would  not  be  those  rare  and  shining  charac- 
ters that  they  are  allowed   to  be  ;  and  (as  a  matter  of  philosophy)  that  if 
the  world   bo  really  incorrigible  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  reflection  to  make 
one  sad,  not  angry.     We  may  laugh  or  weep  at  the  madness  of  mankind  : 
we  have  no  right  to  vilify  them,  for  our  own  sakes  or  theirs.    Misanthrop\ 
is  not  the  disgust  of  the  mind  at  human  nature,  but  with  itself;  or  it  is  lav- 
ing its  own  exaggerated  vices  and  foul  blots  at  the  door  of  others  !  Do  not, 
however,  mistake  what  I  have   here  said.     I  would  not  have  you,  when  • 
you  grow  up,  adopt  the  low  and  sordid  fashion  of  palliating  existing  abuses 
or  of  putting  the  best  face  upon  the  worst  things.     I  only  mean  that  indis- 
criminate, unqualified  satire  can  do  little  good,  and  that  those  who  indulge 
in  the  most  revolting  speculations  on  human  nature,  do  not  themselves  al- 
ways set  the  fairest  examples,  dr  strive  to  prevent  its  lower  degradation. 
They  seem  rather  willing  to  reduce  it  to  their  theoretical  standard.     For 
the  rest,  the  very  outcry  that  is  made  (if  sincere)  shews  that  tilings  cannot 
be  quite  so  bad  as  they  are  represented.     The  abstract  hatred  and  scorn  of 
vice  implies  the  capacity  for  virtue  :  the  impatience  expressed  at  the  most 
striking  instances  of  deformity  proves  the  innate  idea  and  love  of  beautv 
in  the  human  mind.     The  best  antidote  I  can  recommend  to  you  hereafter 
against  the  disheartening  effect  of  such  writings  as  those  of  Rochefoucault, 
Mandeville,  and  others,  will  be  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Cor- 
reggio.     You  need  not  be  altogether  ashamed,  my  dear  little  boy,  of  be- 
longing to  a  species  which  could  j)roduce  such  faces  as  those  ;   nor  despair 
of  doing  something  worthy  of  a  laudable  ambition,  when  you  see  what 
such  hands  have  wrought !     You   will,  perjiaps,  one  day  have  reason  to 
thank  me  for  this  advice. 
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As  to  your  studies  and  school-exercises,   I  wish  you  to  learn  Latin, 
French,  and  dancing.     I  would  insist  u])on  the  last  more  particularly,  both 
because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  because  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  your  success  in  life^    Every  thing  almost  depends  upon 
first  impressions ;   and  these  depend  (besides  person,   which  is  not  in  our 
power)   upon  two  things,  dress  and   address,  which  every  one  may  com- 
mand with  proper  attention.     These  are  the  small  coin  in  the  intercourse 
of  life,  which  are  continually  in  request;  and  perhaps  you  will  find  at  the 
year's  end,  or  towards  the  close  of  life,  that  the  daily  insults,  coldness,  or 
■contempt,  to  which  you  have  been  exposed  by  a  neglect  of  such  superfi- 
cial recommendations,  are  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  kvf  proofs  of  esteem 
or  admiration  which  your  integrity  or   talents  have  been  able  to  extort  in 
the  course  of  it.     When  we  habitually   disregard   those  things  which  we 
know  will  ensure  the  favorable   opinion   of  others,   it  shews  we  set  that 
opinion  at  defiance,  or  consider  ourselves  above  it,  which  no  one  ever  did 
with  impunity.     An  inattention  to  our  own  persons  implies  a  disrespect  to 
others,  and  may  often  be  traced  no  less  to  a  want  of  good  nature  than  of 
good  sense.     The  old  maxim — Desire  to  please,  and  you  will  infallihly 
please — explains  the  whole  matter.     If  there  is  a  tendency  to  vanity  and 
affectation  on  this  side  of  the  question,  there  is  an  equal  alloy  of  pride  and 
obstinacy  on  the   opposite  one.     Slovenliness  may  at  any  time   be  cured 
by  an  effort  of  resolution,  but  a  graceful  carriage  requires  an  early  habit, 
and  in  most  cases  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master.     I  would  not  have  you, 
from  not  knowing  bow  to  enter  a  room  properly,  stumble  at  the  very 
threshold  in  the  good  graces  of  those  on  whom  it  is  possible  the  fate  of 
your  future  life  may  depend.     Nothing  creates  a  greater  prejudice  against 
any  one  than  awkwardness.     A  person  who  is  confused  in  manner  and 
gesture  seems  to  have  done  something  wrong,   or  as  if  he  was  conscious 
of  no  one  qualification   to  build  a   confidence   in  himself  upon.     On  the 
other  hand,  openness,  freedom,  self-possession,  set  others  at  ease  with  you 
by  shewing  that  you  are  on  good  terms  with  yourself.     Grace  in  women 
gains  the  affections  sooner,  and  secures  them  longer,  than  any  thing  else — 
it  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  harmony  of  soul — as  the 
want  of  it  in  men,  as  if  the  mind  and  body  equally  hitched  in  difficulties 
and  were  distracted  with  doubts,  is  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  career 
of  gallantry  and  road  to  the  female  heart     Another  thing  I  would  caution 
you  against  is  not  to  pore  over  your  books,  till  you  are  bent  almost  double, 
,/A  habit  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  the  better  of,  and  which  you  will  find 
^  of  serious  ill  consequence.     A  stoop  in  the  shoulders  sinks  a  man  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private   estimation.     You  are   at  present  straight  enough,  and 
you  walk  with  boldness  and  spirit.     Do  nothing  to  take  away  the  use  of 
your  limbs,  or  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  your  muscles.     As  to  all  world- 
ly advantages,  it  is  to  the  full  of  as  much  importance  that  your  deport- 
ment should  be  erect  and  manly  as  your  actions. 

You  will  naturally  find  out  all  this  and  fall  into  it,  if  your  attention  is 
drawn  out  sufficiently  to  what  is  passing  around  you  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  unless  you  are  absorbed  too  much  in  books  and  those  sedentary 
studies, 

"  Which  waste  the  marrow,  and  consiviie  the  brain." 

You  are,  I  think,  too  fond  of  reading  as  it  is.     As  one  means  of  avoid- 
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ing  excess  ia  this  way,  I  would  wish  you  lo  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  read 
at  nieal-tinics,  nor  in  company  when  there  is  any  (even  the  most  trivial) 
conversation  going  on,  uor  ever  to  let  your  eagerness  to  learn  encroach 
upon  your  j)lay-hours.  Books  are  hut  one  inlet  of  knowledge  ;  and  the 
pores  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  hody,  should  be  left  open  to  all  inj- 
pressions.  I  applied  too  close  to  my  studies,  soon  after  I  was  of  youi 
age,  and  hurt  myself  irreparably  by  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
learning,  health  and  good  spirits  are  of  more. 

I  would  have  you,  as  I  said,  make  yourself  master  of  French,  because 
you  may  find  it  of  use  in  the  commerce  of  life  ;  and  I  would  have  you 
learn  Latin,  partly  because  I  learnt  it  myseif,  and  1  would  not  have  you 
without  any  of  the  advantages  or  sources  of  knowledge  that  ^  possessed — 
it  would  bo  a  bar  of  separation  between  us — and  secondly,  because  there 
is  an  atmosphere  round  this  sort  of  classical  ground,  to  which  that  of  ac- 
tual life  is  gross  and  vulgar.  Shutout  from  this  garden  of  early  sweetness, 
we  may  well  exclaim — 

"How  sliall  wo  part  ami  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?     How  shall  we  hreatlie  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  aucustom'd  lo  immortal  fruits  ?" 

1  do  not  think  the  Classics  so  indispensible  to  the  cultivation  of  your 
intellect  as  on  anotiier  account,  which  I  have  seen  e.\[)lained  elsewhere, 
and  you  will  have  no  objection  to  turn  with  me  to  the  j)assage. 

'*  The  stndy  of  the  Classics  is  less  to  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  than  as  a  discipline  of  Inimanity.  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  education  consists  not  so  much  in  strengthening  the  under- 
standing, as  in  softening  and  relining  the  taste.  It  gives  men  liberal  views; 
it  accustoms  the  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  lo  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake  ;  to  prefer  fame  to  life,  and  glory  to  riches :  and  to 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  permanent,  instead  of  narrow  and  tleet- 
ing  objects.  It  teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  ii  something  really  great 
and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving  ail  the  shocks  of  accident  and  lluctu- 
ations  of  opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile  fear,  which 
bows  onlv  to  present  power  and  upstart  authority./  Rome  and  Athens 
filled  a  i)lace  in  the  liistory  of  mankind,  which  can  never  be  occupied 
again.  They  were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid  ;  all 
eyes  have  seen  them,  and  their  light  shines  like  a  mighty  sea-mark  into 
the  abyss  of  time. 

"  Slill  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  ot  sacrilegious  hands  ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rag-e. 
Destructive  w  ar,  and  all-involving  age. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant,  born  in  happier  days, 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  honors  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  I 

It  is  this  feeling  more  than  any  thing  else  which  produces  a  marked  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  which 
by  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  consequences  attached  to  the  former, 
stamps  every  word  with  a  monumental  firmness.     By  conversing  with  the 
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mighty  dead,  we  imbibe  sentiment  witb  knowledge.  We  become  strong- 
ly attached  to  those  who  can  no  longer  either  hurt  or  serve  us,  except 
Through  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  mind.  We  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  that  power  which  gives  immortality  to  human  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  catch  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  from  all  nations  and  ages." 

Because,  however,  you  have  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  and  can  speak  a 
different  language,  do  not  fancy  yourself  of  a  different  order  of  beings  from 
those  you  ordinarily  converse  with.  They  perhaps  know  and  can  do 
more  things  than  you,  though  you  have  learnt  a  greater  variety  of  names 
to  express  the  same  thing  by.  The  great  object  indeed  of  these  studies  is 
to  be  "  a  cure  for  a  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,"  and  to  carry  the  mind  out 
of  its  petty  and  local  prejudices  to  the  idea  of  a  more  general  humanity. 
Do  not  fancy,  because  you  are  intimate  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  that  your 
neighbors  who  can  never  attain  the  same  posthumous  fame  are  to  be  des- 
pised, like  those  impudent  valets  who  live  in  noble  families  and  look  down 
upon  every  one  else.  Though  you  are  master  of  Cicero's  '  Orations,' 
think  it  possible  for  a  cobbler  at  a  stall  to  be  more  eloquent  than  you. 
"  But  you  are  a  scholar,  and  he  is  not."  Well,  then,  you  have  that  ad- 
vantage over  him,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  have  ever\'  other. 
Look  at  the  heads  of  thfe  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  in 
the  collection  at  Wilton,  and  you  will  say  they  answer  to  their  works  :  but 
you  will  find  others  in  the  same  collection  whose  names  have  hardly  come 
down  to  us,  that  are  equally  fine,  and  cast  in  the  same  classic  mould.  Do 
you  imagine  that  all  the  thoughts,  genius,  and  capacity  of  those  old  and 
might}'  nations  are  contained  in  a  few  odd  volumes,  to  be  'thumbed  by 
school- boys  .^  This  reflection  is  not  meant  to  lessen  your  admiration  of 
tlie  great  names  to  which  you  will  be  accustomed  to  look  up,  but  to  direct 
it  to  that  solid  mass  of  intellect  and  power,  of  which  they  were  the  most 
shining  ornaments.  I  would  wish  you  to  excel  in  this  sort  of  learning  and 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  because  it  is  the  path  that  has  been  chosen  for 
you :  but  do  not  suppose  that  others  do  not  excel  equally  in  their  line  of 
study  or  exercise  of  skill,  or  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  excellence  in 
art  or  nature.  You  have  got  on  vastly  beyond  the  point  at  which  you  set 
out ;  but  others  have  been  getting  on  as  well  as  you  in  the  same  or  other 
ways,  and  have  kept  pace  with  you.  What  then,  you  may  ask,  is  the  use 
of  all  the  pains  you  have  taken,  if  it  gives  you  no  superiority  over  man- 
\f  kind  in  general?  It  is  this — You  have  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  improve- 
ment and  knowledge  yourself:  and  farther,  if  you  had  not  moved  forwards, 
you  would  by  this  time  have  been  left  behind. 

Envy  no  one,  disparage  no  one,  think  yourself  above  no  one.  Their 
demerits  will  not  piece  out  your  deficiencies ;  nor  is  it  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor  for  you  to  cultivate  your  own  talents,  because  you  cannot  be- 
speak a  monopoly  of  all  advantages.  You  are  more  learned  than  many  of 
your  acquaintance  who  may  be  more  active,  healthy,  witty,  successful  in 
business  or  expert  in  some  elegant  or  useful  art  than  you ;  but  you  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  if  you  have  attained  the  object  of  your  ambition. 
Or  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  compass  this  from  a  want  of  genius  or 
parts,  yet  learn,  my  child,  to  be  contented  with  a  mediocrity  of  acquire- 
ments. You  may  still  be  respectable  in  your  conduct,  and  enjoy  a  tran- 
quil obscurity,  with  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  you  might  other- 
wise have  had. 
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Tliere  is  one  almost  certain  drawbacii  on  a  course  of  scholastic  study, 
that  it  unfits  men  for  active  life.  Tiie  iikal  is  always  at  variance  with 
the  practical.  Tlie  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  on  tlie  imaginary  and 
abstracted  deprives  the  mind  equally  of  energy  and  fortitude.  By  indulg- 
ing our  imaginations  on  fictions  and  chimeras,  where  we  have  it  all  our  own 
way  and  are  led  on  only  by  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect,  we  grow  fasti- 
dious, effeminate,  lapped  in  idle  luxury,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
unable  to  sustain  the  schock  of  real  adversity,  when  it  comes;  as  by  beini: 
taken  up  with  abstract  reasoning  or  remote  events  in  which  we  are  merely 
passive  spectators,  we  have  no  resources  to  provide  against  it,  no  readiness, 
or  expedients  for  the  occasion,  or  spirit  to  use  them,  even  if  they  occur. 
We  must  think  again  before  we  determine,  and  thus  the  opportunity  for 
action  is  lost.  While  we  are  considering  the  very  best  possible  mode  of 
gaining  an  object,  we  find  it  has  slipped  through  our  fingers,  or  that  others 
have  laid  rude,  fearless,  hands  upon  it.  The  youthful  tyro  reluctantly  dis- 
<ovcrs  that  the  ways  of  tlie  world  are  not  his  ways,  nor  their  thoughts  his 
thoughts.  Perhaps  the  old  monastic  institutions  were  not  in  this  respect 
unwise,  which  carried  on  to  the  end  of  life  the  secluded  habits  and  roman- 
tic associations  witli  which  it  began,  and  which  created  a  privileged  world 
for  the  inhabitants,  distinct  from  the  common  world  of  men  and  women. 
You  will  bring  with  you  from  your  books  and  solitary  reveries  a  wrong 
measure  of  men  and  things,  unless  you  correct  it  by  careful  experience  and 
mixed  observation.  You  will  raise  your  standard  of  character  as  much  too 
liigh  at  first  as  from  disappointed  expectation  it  will  sink  .tgp  Jow  after- 
wards. The  best  qualifier  of  this  theoretical  mania  and  or  the  dreams  of 
poets  and  moralists  (who  both  treat  of  things  as  thei/  ought  to  be  and  not 
as  they  are)  is  in  one  sense  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  own  popular  wri- 
ters, such  as  our  Novelists  and  periodical  Essayists.  But  you  had,  after 
all,  better  wait  and  see  what  things  are  than  try  to  anticipate  the  results. 
You  know  more  of  a  road  by  having  tra^•c'lled  it  than  b\'  all  the  conjectures 
and  descrptions  in  the  world.  You  will  find  the  bnsiness  of  life  conducted 
on  a  much  more  varied  and  individual  scale  than  you  would  expect.  Peo- 
ple will  be  concerned  about  a  thousand  things  that  you  have  no  idea  of,  and 
will  be  utterly  iudilTerent  to  what  you  feel  the  greatest  interest  in.  You  will 
find  good  and  evil,  folly  and  discretion  more  minirled,  and  the  shades  of 
character  running  more  into  each  other  than  they  do  in  the  ethical  charts. 
No  one  is  equally  wise  or  guarded  at  all  points,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any 
one  is  quite  a  fool.  Do  not  be  surprised,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world, 
to  find  men  talk  exceedingly  well  on  difiereut  subjects,  who  do  not  derive 
their  information  immediately  from  books.  In  the  first  place,  the  light  of 
books  is  ditVused  very  much  abroad  in  the  world  in  conversation  and  at 
second-hand ;  and  besides,  common  sense  is  not  a  monopoloy,  and  expe- 
rience and  observation  are  sources  of  information  open  to  the  man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  retired  student.  If  you  know  more  of  the  outline 
and  principles,  he  knows  more  of  the  details  and  "  practique  part  of  life." 
A  man  may  discuss  the  adventures  of  a  campaign  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged very  agreeably  without  having  read  the  Rrtrcat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, or  five  a  singular  account  of  the  method  of  drying  teas  in  China 
without  being  a  profound  chemist.  It  is  the  vice  of  scholars  to  suppose 
y  that  there  is  no  knowledge  in  tlie  world  but  that  of  books.     Do  vou  avoid 
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it,  I  conjure  you;  and  thereby  save  yourself  the  pain  and  mortification 
that  must  otherwise  ensue  from  finding  out  your  mistake  continually  ! 

Gravity  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  perhaps  a 
certain  share  of  it  is  hardly  to  be  dispensed  with.  Few  people  can  afford 
to  be  quite  unaffected.  At  any  rate  do  not  put  your  worst  qualities  fore- 
most. Do  not  seek  to  distinguish  yourself  by  being  ridiculous  :  nor  enter- 
tain that  miserable  ambition  to  be  the  sport  and  butt  of  the  company.  By 
aiming  at  a  certain  standard  of  behavior  or  intellect,  you  will  at  least  show 
your  taste  and  value  for  what  is  excellent.  There  are  those  who  hlurt  out 
their  good  things  with  so  little  heed  of  what  they  are  about  that  no  one 
thinks  any  thing  of  them  ;  as  others  by  keeping  their  folly  to  themselves 
gain  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  Do  not,  however,  aft'ect  to  speak  only  in 
oracles,  or  to  deal  in  hon-mots :  condescend  to  the  level  of  the  company, 
and  be  free  and  accessible  to  all  persons.  Express  whatever  occurs  to  you, 
that  cannot  offend  others  or  hurt  yourself.  Keep  some  opinions  to  your- 
self. Say  what  you  please  of  others,  but  never  repeat  what  you  hear  said 
of  them  to  themselves.  If  you  have  nothing  to  offer  yourself,  laugh  with 
the  witty,  assent  to  the  wise  ;  they  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  it. 
Listen  to  information  on  subjects  you  are  unacquainted  with,  instead  of 
always  striving  to  lead  the  conversation  to  some  favorite  one  of  your  own. 
By  the  last  method  you  will  shine  but  will  not  improve.  I  am  ashamed 
myself  ever  to  open  my  lips  on  any  question  I  have  ever  written  upon.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  be  able  to  converse  on  an  equality  with  a  number 
of  persons  in  turn,  than  to  soar  above  their  heads,  and  excite  the  stupid 
gaze  of  all  companies  by  bestriding  some  senseless  topic  of  your  own  and 
confounding  the  understandings  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.-^-  Be  not 
too  fond  of  argument.  Indeed,  by  going  much  into  company  {which  I  do 
not,  however,  wish  you  to  do)  you  will  be  weaned  from  this  practice,  if  you 
set  out  with  it.  Rather  suggest  what  remarks  may  have  occurred  to  you 
on  a  subject  than  aim  at  dictating  your  opinions  to  others  or  at  defending 
yourself  at  all  points.  You  will  learn  more  by  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
others  and  entering  into  their  trains  of  thinking,  than  by  contradicting  and 
urging  them  to  extremities.  Avoid  singularity  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  else.  Sound  conclusions  come  with  practical  knowledge,  rather  than 
\jf\t\i  speculative  refinements:  in  what  we  really  understand,  we  reason  but 
little.  ,  Long-winded  disputes  fill  up  the  place  of  common  sense  and  can- 
did inquiry.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  will  make  people  friends  by  show- 
ing your  superiority  over  them  :  it  is  what  they  will  neither  admit  nor  for- 
jiive,  unless-  you  have  a  high  and  acknowledged  reputation  beforehand, 
which  renders  this  sort  of  petty  vanity  more  inexcusable.  Seek  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  others,  rather  than  to  extort  their  applause  ;  and  to  this 
end,  be  neither  too  tenacious  of  your  own  claims,  nor  inclined  to  press  too 
hard  on  their  weaknesses. 

Do  notCfefi'cct  the  society  of  your  inferiors  in  rank,  nor  court  that  of  the 
great.  There  can  be  no  real  sympathy  in  either  case.  •  The  first  will  con- 
sider you  as  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  the  last  as  an  intruder  or  upon 
sufferance.  It  is  not  a  desirable  distinction  to  be  admitted  into  company 
as  a  man  of  talents.  You  are  a  mark  for  invidious  observation.  If  you 
say  nothing  or  merely  behave  with  common  propriety  and  simplicity,  you 
seem  to  have  no  business  there.  If  you  make  a  studied  display  of  your- 
self, it  is  arrogating  a  consequence  you  have  no  right  to.     If  you  are  con- 
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tented  to  pass  as  an  indiflierent  person,  they  despise  you  ;  if  you  distinguisli 
yourself,  and  sliow  more  knowledge,  wit,  or  taste  tlian  they  do,  they  liate 
you  for  it.  You  have  no  alternative.  1  w  ould  rather  be  asked  out  to  sin? 
than  to  talk.  Every  one  does  not  pretend  to  a  fine  voice,  but  every  one 
fancies  he  has  as  much  understandini,'  as  another.  Indeed,  the  secret  of 
this  sort  of  intercourse  has  been  pr«jtty  well  found  out.  Literary  men  are 
seldom  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  great;  they  send  for  players  and  musi- 
cians, as  they  keep  monkeys  and  parrots  ! 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  run  away  with  a  notion  that  the  rich 
are  knaves  or  that  lords  arc  fools.  They  are  for  what  I  know  as  honest 
and  as  wise  as  other  people.  But  it  is  a  trick  of  our  self-love,  supposing 
that  another  has  the  decided  advantage  of  us  in  one  way,  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance by  taking  it  for  granted  (as  a  moral  antithesis)  that  he  must  be  as 
much  beneath  us  in  those  qualities  on  which  we  plume  ourselves,  and 
which  we  would  appropriate  almost  entirely  to  our  own  use.  It  is  hard 
indeed  if  others  are  raised  above  us  not  only  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  of 
understanding  too.  It  is  not  to  be  credited.  People  have  an  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  equal  in  talent  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  in  the  other  sex,  if  u  woman  is  handsome,  she  is  an 
idiot  or  no  better  than  she  should  be  :  in  ours,  if  a  man  is  worth  a  million 
of  money,  he  is  a  miser,  a  fellow  that  cannot  spell  his  own  name,  or  a  poor 
creature  in  some  way,  to  bring  him  to  our  level.  This  is  malice,  and  not. 
truth.  Believe  all  the  good  you  can  of  every  one.  Do  not  measure  others 
by  yourself.  If  they  have  advantages  which  you  have  not,  let  your  libe- 
rality keep  peace  with  their  good  fortune.  Envy  no  one,  and  you  need 
envy  no  one.  If  you  have  but  the  magnanimity  to  allow  merit  wherever 
you  see  it — understanding  in  a  lord,  or  wit  in  a  cobbler — this  temper  of 
mind  will  stand  you  instead  of  many  accomplishments.  Think  no  man 
too  happy.  Raphael  died  young.  IVIilton  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind. 
If  any  one  is  vain  or  proud,  it  is  from  folly  or  ignorance.  Those  who 
pique  themselves  excessively  on  some  one  thing,  have  but  that  one  thing 
to  pique  themselves  upon,  as  languages,  mechanics,  6cc.  I  do  not  sav  that  ^ 
this  is  not  an  enviable  delusion  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed ;  but 
at  present  knowledge  is  too  mucli  diflused  and  pretensions  come  too  much 
into  collision  for  this  to  be  long  the  case  ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  form  such 
a  prejudice  at  first  than  to  have  it  to  undo  all  the  rest  of  one's  life.  If 
you  learn  any  two  things,  though  they  may  put  you  out  of  conceit  one  with 
the  other,  they  will  eftectually  cure  you  of  any  conceit  you  might  have  of 
yourself,  by  showing  the  variety  and  scope  there  is  in  the  human  mind 
beyond  the  limits  you  had  set  to  it. 

You  were  convinced  the  first  day  that  you  could  not  learn  Latin,  which 
now  you  find  easy.  Be  taught  from  this,  not  to  think  other  obstacles  in- 
surmountable that  you  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  vour  life,  though 
they  seem  so  at  first  sight. 

Attend  above  all  things  to  your  health  ;  or  rather,  do  nothing  wilfullv 
to  impair  it.  Use  exercise,  abstinence,  and  regular  hours.  Drink  water 
when  you  are  alone,  and  wine  or  very  little  spirits  in  company.  It  is  the 
last  that  are  ruinous  by  leading  to  unlimited  excess.  There  is  not  the  same 
headlong  impetus  in  wine.  But  one  glass  of  brandy  and  water  makes  you 
want  another,  that  other  makes  you  want  a  third,  and  so  on,  in  an  increased 
proportion.     Therefore  no  one  can  stop  midway  who  does  not  possess  the 
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resolution  to  abstain  altogether  ;  for  the  inclination  is  sharpened  with  its 
indulgence.  Never  gamble.  Or  if  you  play  for  any  thing,  never  do  so 
for  what  will  give  you  uneasiness  the  next  day.  Be  not  precise  in  these 
matters  :  but  do  not  pass  certain  limits,  which  it  is  difficult  to  recover.  Do 
nothing  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  but  take  time  to  reflect.  Because 
you  have  done  one  foolish  thing,  do  not  another  ;  nor  throw  away  your 
health  or  reputation  or  comfort,  to  thwart  impertinent  advice.  Avoid  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  both  in  words,  and  actions.  Do  not  aim  at  what  is 
beyond  your  reach,  but  at  what  is  within  it.  Indulge  in  calm  and  pleas- 
ing pursuits,  rather  than  violent  excitements  ;  and  learn  to  conquer  your 
own  will,  instead  of  striving  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  that  of  others. 

With  respect  to  your  friends,  I  would  wish  you  to  choose  them  neither 
from  caprice  nor  accident,  and  to  adhere  to  them  as  long  as  you  can.  Do 
not  make  a  surfeit  of  friendship,  through  over-sanguine  enthusiasm,  nor 
expect  it  to  last  for  ever.  Always  speak  well  of  those  with  whom  you 
have  once  been  intimate,  or  take  some  part  of  the  censure  you  bestow 
on  them  to  yourself,  Never  quarrel  with  tried  friends,  or  those  whom 
you  wish  to  continue  such.  Wounds  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  open  again. 
When  once  the  prejudice  is  removed  that  sheathes  defects,  familiarity  only 
causes  jealously  and  distrust.  Do  not  keep  on  with  a  mockery  of  frjend- 
ship  after  the  substance  is  gone — but  part,  while  you  can  part  friends. 
Bury  the  carcase  of  friendship  :  it  is  not  worth  embahiiing. 
-.  As  to  the  books  you  will  have  to  read  by  choice  for  amusement,  the  best 
are  the  commonest.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  already  familiar  to  you. 
Read  them  as  you  grow  up  with  all  the  satisfaction  in  your  power,  and 
make  mucli  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  you  will  have  in 
life,  the  one  you  will  think  of  longest,  and  repent  of  least.  If  my  life  had 
been  more  full  of  calamity  than  it  has  been  (much  more  than  I  hope  yours 
will  be)  I  would  live  it  over  again,  my  poor  little  boy,  to  have  read  the 
books  I  did  in  my  youth.  > 

In  politics  I  wish  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  no  brawler.  Hate  in- 
justice and  falsehood  for  your  own  sake.  Be  neither  a  martyr  nor  a  syco- 
jihant.  Wish  well  to  the  world  without  expecting  to  see  it  much  better 
than  it  is;  and  do  not  gratify  the  enemies  of  liberty  by  putting  yourself  at 
their,  mercy,  if  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor. 

If  you  ever  marry  1  would  wish  you  to  marry  the  woman  you  like.  Do  not 
be  guided  by  the  recommendation  of  friends.  Nothing  will  atone  for  or 
overcome  an  original  distaste.  It  will  only  inoease  from  intimacy ;  and 
if  you  are  to  live  separate,  it  is  better  not  to  come  together.  There  is  no 
use  in  dragging  a  chain  through  life,  unless  it  binds  one  to  the  object  we 
love.  Choose  a  mistress  from  among  your  equals.  You  will  be  able  to 
understand  her  character  better,  and  she  will  be  more  likely  to  understand 
yours.  Those  in  an  inferior  station  to  yourself  will  doubt  your  good  in- 
tentions, and  misapprehend  your  plainest  expressions.  All  that  you  swear 
is  to  them  a  riddle  or  downright  nonsense.  You  cannot  by  possibility 
translate  your  thoughts  into  their  dialect.  They  will  be  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  half  you  say,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  As  mistresses,  they  will 
have  no  sympatliy  with  you;  and  as  wives,  you  can  have  none  with  them. 
Bnt  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  you,  and  to  retrieve  themselves  in 
their  own  opinion  by  trick  and  low  cunning.  No  woman  ever  married  into 
a  family  above  herself  that  did  not  tiy  to  make  all  the  mischief  she  could 
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in  it.  Bo  not  in  haste  to  marry,  nor  to  engage  your  affections,  where  there 
is  no  probability  of  a  rettirn.  Do  not  fancy  every  woman  you  see  tlie  he- 
roine of  a  romance,  a  Sopliia  Western,  a  Clarissa,  or  a  Julia;  and  your- 
self the  potential  hero  of  it,  Tom  Jones,  Lovelace,  or  St.  Preu.x.  Avoid 
this  error  as  you  would  shrink  back  from  a  precipice.  All  your  fmc  senti- 
ments and  romantic  notions  will  (of  thcn)seh"es)  make  no  more  impression 
on  one  of  these  delicate  creatures,  than  on  a  piece  of  marble.  Their  soft 
bosoms  are  steel  to  your  amorous  refinement,  if  you  have  no  other  pre- 
tensions. It  is  not  wliat  you  think  of  them  that  determines  their  choice, 
but  wiiat  they  think  of  you.  Endearor  if  you  would  escape  linq^crinsj  tor- 
ments and  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  that  dies  not,  to  find  out  this,  and  to 
abide  by  the  issue.  We  trifle  with,  make  sport  of,  and  despise  those  who 
are  attached  to  us,  and  follow  those  that  tly  from  us.  "  We  hunt  the  wind, 
wo  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  Do  you,  my  dear  boy, 
stop  short  in  this  career,  il*you  find  yourself  setting  out  in  it,  and  make  up 
your  mind  to  this,  that  if  a  woman  does  not  like  you  of  her  own  accord, 
that  is,  from  involuntary  impressions,  nothing  you  can  say  or  do  or  sutVei 
for  her  sake  will  make  her,  but  will  set  her  the  more  against  you.  So  the 
song  goes — 

"  Cluit,  quit  for  shame  ;  this  will  not  move  : 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her,  the  devil  take  herl' 

Your  pain  is  her  triumph  ;  the  more  she  feels  you  in  her  power,  the 
worse  she  will  treat  you  :  the  more  you  make  it  appear  you  deserve  her 
regard,  the  more  she  will  resent  it  as  an  imputation  on  her  first  judgment. 
Study  first  imj)ressions  above  all  tilings  ;  for  every  thing  depends  on  theui, 
in  love  especially.  Women  are  armed  by  nature  and  education  with  a  power 
of  resisting  the  importunity  of  men,  and  they  use  this  power  according  to 
their  discretion.  Thoy  enforce  it  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  against 
those  whom  they  do  not  like,  and  relax  their  extreme  severity  proportion- 
ably  in  favor  of  those  that  they  do  litce,  and  who  in  general  care  as  little 
about  them.  Hence  we  see  so  many  desponding  lovers  and  forlorn  dam- 
sels. Love  in  women  (at  least)  is  either  vanity,  or  interest,  or  fancy.  It 
is  a  merely  selfish  feeling.  It  has  nothing  to  do  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  with 
friendship,  or  esteem,  or  even  pity.  I  once  asked  a  girl,  the  pattern  of 
her  sex  in  shape  and  mind  and  attractions,  whether  she  did  not  think  3Ir. 
Coleridge  had  done  wrong  in  making  the  heroine  of  his  beautiful  ballad 
story  of  Genevieve  take  compassion  on  her  hapless  lover — 

"  When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  flying  man  he  lay — " 

And  whether  she  believed  that  any  woman  ever  fell  in  love  through  a  sense 
of  compassion  ;  and  she  made  answer — "  Not  if  it  was  against  her  incli- 
nation !"  I  would  take  the  lady's  word  for  a  thousand  pound,  on  this 
point.  Pain  holds  antipathy  to  pleasure  ;  pity  is  not  akin  to  love  ;  a  dying 
man  has  more  need  of  a  nurse  than  of  a  mistress.  There  is  no  forcing 
liking.  It  is  as  little  to  be  fostered  by  reason  and  good-nature,  as  it  can 
be  controlled  by  prudence  or  propriety.  It  is  a  mere  blind,  headstrong 
impulse..  Least  of  all,  flatter  yourself  that  talents  or  virtue  will  recom- 
mend you  to  the  favor  t)f  the  sex,  in  lieu  of  exterior  advantages.     Oh  !  no. 
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Women  care  nothing  about  poets,  or  philosophers,  or  politicians.  They 
go  by  a  man's  looks  and  manner.  Richardson  calls  them  "  an  eye-judg- 
ing sex  ;"  and  I  am  sure  he  knew  more  about  them  than  I  can  pretend  to 
do.  If  you  run  away  with  a  pedantic  notion  that  they  care  a  pin's-point 
about  your  head  or  your  heart,  you  will  repent  it  too  late.  Some  blue- 
stocking may  have  her  vanity  flattered  by  your  reputation  or  be  edified  by 
the  solution  of  a  metaphysical  problem  or  a  critical  remark  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  fancy  that  she  has  a  taste  for  intellect  and 
is  an  epicure  in  sentiment.  No  true  woman  ever  regarded  any  thing  but 
her  lover's  person  and  address.  Gravity  will  here  answer  all  the  same 
purpose  without  understanding,  gaiety  without  wit,  folly  without  good- 
nature, and  impudence  without  any  other  pretension.'"  The  natural  and 
instinctive  passion  of  love  is  excited  by  qualities  not  peculiar  to  artists, 
authors,  and  men  of  letters.  It  is  not  the  jest  but  the  laugh  that  follows, 
not  the  sentmient  but  the  glance  that  accompanies  it,  that  tells — in  a  word, 
the  sense  of  actual  enjoyment  that  imparts  itself  to  others,  and  excites 
mutual  understanding  and  inclination.  Authors  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
nothing  spontaneously.  The  common  incidents  and  circumstances  of  life 
with  which  others  are  taken  up,  make  no  alteration  in  them,  nor  provoke 
any  of  the  common  expressions  of  surprise,  joy,  admiration,  anger,  or  mer- 
riment. Nothing  stirs  their  blood  or  accelerates  their  juices  or  tickles  their 
veins.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  first  natural  and  lively  impulses  of  things, 
in  which  they  would  find  sympathy,  they  screw  themselves  up  to  some  far- 
fetched view  of  the  subject  in  order  to  be  unintelligible.  Realities  are  not 
good  enough  for  them,  till  they  undergo  the  process  of  imagination  and 
reflection.  If  you  offer  them  your  hand  to  shake,  they  will  hardl}'  take  it; 
for  this  does  not  amount  to  a  proposition.  If  you  enter  their  room  sud- 
denly they  testify  neither  surprise  nor  satisfaction  :  no  new  idea  is  elicited 
by  it.  Yet  if  you  suppose  this  to  be  a  repulse,  you  are  mistaken.  They 
will  enter  into  your  affairs  or  combat  your  ideas  with  all  the  warmth  and 
vehemence  imaginable,  as  soon  as  they  have  a  subject  started.  But  their 
faculty  for  thinking  must  be  set  in  motion,  before  you  can  put  any  soul 
into  them.  They  are  intellectual  dram-drinkers  ;  and  without  their  neces- 
sary stimulus,  are  torpid,  dead,  insensible  to  every  thing.  They  have 
great  life  of  mind,  but  none  of  body.  They  do  not  drift  with  the  stream 
of  company  or  of  passing  occurrences,  but  are  straining  at  some  hyper- 
bole or  striking  out  a  by-path  of  their  own.  Follow  them  who  list.  Their 
minds  are  a  sort  of  Herculaneum,  full  of  old,  petrified  images  ; — are  set  in 
stereotype,  and  little  fitted  to  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life. 

AVhat  chance,  then,  can  they  have  with  women,  who  deal  only  in  the 
pantomine  of  discourse,  in  gesticulation  .and  the  flippant  by-play  of  the 
senses,  "nods  and  winks  and  wreathed  smiles;"  and  to  whom  to  offer  a 
remark  is  an  impertinence,  or  a  reason  an  affront?  The  only  way  in 
which  I  ever  knew  mental  qualities  or  distinction  tell  was  in  the  clerical 
character ;  and  women  do  certainly  incline  to  this  with  some  sort  of  favora- 
ble regard.  Whether  it  is  that  the  sanctity  of  pretension  piques  curiosity, 
or  that  the  habitual  submission  of  their  understandings  to  their  spiritual 
guides  subdues  the  will,  a  popular  preacher  generally  has  the  choice  among 
the  elite  of  his  female  flock.  According  to  Mr^  Inchbald  (see  her  '  Sim- 
ple Story')  there  is  another  reason  why  religious  courtship  is  not  without 
its  charms!     But  as  I  do  not  intend  you  for  the  church,  do  not,  in  think- 
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irtg  to  study  yourself  into  the  tjood  graces  of  the  fair,  study  yourself  out  of 
them,  millions  of  miles.  Do  not  place  thoutfht  as  a  barrier  between  you 
and  love :  do  not  abstract  yourself  into  the  regions  of  truth,  far  from  the 
smile  of  rarthly  beauty.  Let  not  the  cloud  sit  upon  your  brow :  let  not 
the  canker  sink  into  your  heart.  Look  up,  laugh  loud,  talk  big,  keep  the 
color  in  your  cheek  and  the  f«re  in  your  eye,  adorn  your  person,  maintain 
your  health,  your  beauty,  and  your  animal  spirits,  and  you  will  pass  for  a 
t'lnc  man.  But  should  you  let  your  blood  stagnate  in  some  deep  metaphy- 
sical question,  or  rertne  too  much  in  your  ideas  of  tho  sex,  forgetting 
yourself  in  a  dream  of  exalted  perfection,  you  will  want  an  eye  to  cheer 
you,  a  hand  to  guide  you,  a  bosom  to  lean  on,  and  will  stagger  into  your 
grave,  old  before  your  time,  unloved  (and  unlovely.  If  you  feel  that  you 
iiave  not  tho  necessary  advantages  of  person,  confidence,  and  manner,  and 
that  it  is  up-hill  work  with  you  to  gain  the  ear  of  beauty,  quit  the  pursuit 
It  once,  and  seek  for  other  satisfactions  and  consolations. 

A  spider,  my  dear,  the  meanest  creature  that  crawls  or  lives,  has  its 
mate  or  fellow :  but  a  scholar  has  no  mate  or  fellow.  For  myself,  I  had 
courted  thought,  I  had  felt  pain  ;  and  Love  turned  away  his  face  from  me. 
I  have  gazed  along  the  silent  air  for  that  smile  which  had  lured  me  to  ray 
doom.  I  no  more  heard  those  accents  which  would  have  burst  upon  me, 
like  a  voice  from  heaven.  I  loathed  the  light  that  shone  on  my  disgrace. 
Hours,  days,  years,  passed  away  ;  and  only  turned  false  hope  to  fixed  de- 
spair. And  as  my  frail  bark  sails  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  God  of 
Love  stands  on  the  shore,  and  as  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to  hira  in  vain, 
claps  his  wings,  and  mocks  me  as  I  pass  ! 

There  is  but  one  other  point  on  which  I  meant  to  speak  to  you,  and 
that  is  the  choice  of  a  profession.  This,  probably,  had  better  be  left  to 
time  or  accident  or  your  own  inclination.  You  havo  a  very  fine  ear,  but 
I  have  somehow  a  prejudice  against  men-singers,  and  indeed  against  the 
stage  altogether.  It  is  an  uncertain  and  ungrateful  soil.  All  professions 
are  bad  that  depend  on  reputation,  which  is  "as  often  not  without  merit 
as  lost  without  deserving."  Yet  I  canaot  easily  reconcile  myself  to  your 
being  a  slave  to  business,  and  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  leave  you  an  inde- 
pendence. A  situation  in  a  public  office  is  secure,  but  laborious  and  me- 
chanical, and  without  tho  two  great  springs  of  life,  Hope  and  Fear.  Per- 
haps, however?  it  might  ensure  you  a  competence,  and  leavo'you  leisure 
for  some  other  favorite  amusement  or  pursuit.  I  have  said  all  reputation 
is  hazardous,  hard  to  >vin,  harder  to  keep.  jNIany  never  attain  a  glimpse  of 
what  they  have  all  their  lives  been  looking  for,  and  others  survive  a  passing 
sliadow  of  it.  ^  Yet  if  I  were  to  name  one  pursuit  rather  than  another,  I 
should  wish  you  to  be  a  good  painter,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  hoped.  I 
have  failed  in  this  myself,  and  should  wish  you  to  be  able  to  do  what  I  have 
not — to  paint  like  Claude  or  Rembrandt  or  Guide  or  Vandyke  if  it  were 
possible.  Artists,  I  think,  who  have  succeeded  in  their  chief  object,  live 
to  be  old,  and  are  agreeable  old  men.  Their  minds  keep  alive  to  the  last. 
Cosway's  spirits  never  flagged  till  after  ninety,  and  NoUekins,  though  nearly 
blind,  passed  all  his  mornings  in  giving  directions  about  some  group  or 
bust  in  his  workshop.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Northcote,  that  delightful  speci- 
men  of  the  last  age.  With  what  avidity  he  takes  up  his  pencil,  or  lays  it 
down  again  to  talk  of  numberless  things  !  His  eye  has  not  lost  its  lustre, 
nor  "  paled  its  ineffectual  fire."     His  body  is  a  shadow  :  he  himself  is  a 
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pure  spirit.  There  is  a  kind  of  immortality  about  this  sort  of  ideal  and 
visionary  existence  that  dallies  with  Fate  and  baffles  the  grim  monster. 
Death.  If  I  thought  you  could  make  as  clever  an  artist  and  arrive  at  such 
an  agreeable  old  age  as  Mr.  Northcote,  I  should  declare  at  once  for 
your  devoting  yourself  to  this  enchanting  profession ;  and  in  that  reliance, 
should  feel  less  regret  at  some  of  my  own  disappointments,  and  little  anx- 
iety on  your  account ! 


ESSAY     XII. 

ON    THE    FINE    ARTS.* 


The  term  Fine  Arts  may  be  viewed  as  embracing  all  those  arts  in 
which  the  powers  of  imitation  or  invention  are  exerted,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  |)lcasure  by  the  immediate  impression  which 
they  make  on  the  mind.  But  the  phrase  has  of  late  been  restricted  to  a 
narrower  and  more  technical  si[,'nilication,  namely,  to  painting,  sculpture, 
eniiraving,  and  architecture,  which  appeal  to  the  eye  as  tlie  medium  of 
pleasure;  and  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  two  first  of  these  arts.  In  the 
following  observations,  I  shall  adopt  this  limited  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
shall  endeavor  to  devt-lope  the  principles  upon  wiiich  the  great  masters  have 
proceeded,  and  also  to  inquire  in  a  more  particular  manner,  into  the  state 
and  probable  advancement  of  these  arts  in  this  country.  The  great  works 
of  art  at  present  extant,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  perfec- 
tion in  their  several  kinds,  are  the  Greek  statues — the  pictures  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  masters — those  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools — to  which 
we  may  add  the  comic  productions  of  our  own  countryman,  Hogarlh. 
These  all  stand  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  art;  and  they  owe  their  pre- 
eminence and  perfection  to  one  and  the  same  principle — the  immcdiotc  imi- 
tation of  nature.  This  principle  predominated  equally  in  the  classic  form* 
of  the  antique,  and  in  the  grotesque  figures  of  Hogarth  :  the  perfection  of 
art  in  each  arose  from  the  truth  and  identity  of  the  imitation  with  reality  ; 
the  diflercnco  was  in  the  subjects — there  was  none  in  the  mode  of  imita- 
tion. Yet  the  advocates  for  the  ideal  system  of  art  would  per|||Bde  their 
disciples  that  the  difierencc  between  Hogarth  and  the  antique  does  not 
consist  in  the  difi'erent  forms  of  nature  which  they  imitated,  but  in  this, 
tliat  the  one  is  like,  and  the  other  unlike,  nature.  This  is  an  error  the 
most  detrimental,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  ot 
art.  As,  however,  the  prejudice  is  very  strong  and  general,  and  supported 
by  the  highest  autiiority,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat  elaborately 
into  the  question,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  other  side. 
V  What  has  given  rise  to  the  common  notion  of  the  ideal,  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  actual  nature,  is  probably  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 
statues.  Not  seeing  among  ourselves  anything  to  correspond  in  beauty 
and  grandeur,  either  with  the  feature  or  form  of  the  limbs  in  these  exqui- 
site remains  of  antiquity,  it  was  an  obvious,  but  a  superficial  conclusion, 
that  they  must  have  been  created  from  the  idea  existing  in  the  artist's  mind, 

♦  This  Essay  was  a  contribution  to  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclon-rdi.-i  Brifannica,' 
from  which  work  it  is,  by  kind  permission,  extracted. 
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and  could  not  have  been  copied  from  anything  existing  in  nature.    :The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  fact.     The  general  form  both  of  the  face  and 
fip-ure,  which  we  observe  in  the  old  statues,  is  not  an  ideal  abstraction,  is 
not  a  fanciful  invention  of  the  sculptor,  but  is  as  completely  local  and 
national  (though  it  happens  to  be  more  beautiful)  as  the  figures  on  a  Chi- 
nese screen,  or  a  copper-plate  engraving  of  a  negro  chieftain  in  a  book  of 
travels.     It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  difference  of  physiognomy 
as  well  as  of  complexion  in  different  races  of  men.     The  Greek  form  ap- 
pears to  have  been  naturally  ^beautiful,  and  they  had,  besides,  every  ad- 
vantage of  climate,  of  dress,  of  exercise,  and  modes  of  life  to  improve  it. 
The  artist  had  also  every  facility  afforded  him  in  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  form  ;  and  their  religious  and  public  institutions  gave  him 
every  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art.     All  these  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  these  noble  productions;  but  I  should  be  in- 
clined principally  to  attribute  the  superior  symmetry  of  form  common  to  the 
Creek  statues,  in  the  first  place  to  the  superior  symmetry  of  the  models  in 
nature,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the  more  constant  opportunities  for  studying 
them.     If  we  allow,  also,  for  the  superior  genius  of  the  people,  we  shall 
not  be  wrong ;  but  this  superiority  consisted  in  their  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  the  impressions  of  what  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature.     It  may  be 
thought  an  objection  to  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  antique  figures  of 
animals,  «fcc.  are  as  fine,  and  proceed  on  the  same  principle,  as  their  statues 
of  gods  or  men.     But  all  that  follows  from  this  seems  to  be,  that  their  art 
had  been  perfected  in  the  study  of  the  human  form,  the  test  and  proof  of 
power  and  skill  ;  and  was  then  transferred  easily  to  the  general  imitation 
of  all  other  objects,  according  to  their  true  characters,  proportions  and 
appearances.     As  a  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the  antique  portraits  of 
individuals  w^ere  often"superior  even  to  the  personification  of  their  gods.    1 
think  that  no  unpreiudiced  spectator  of  real  taste  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  preferrinsf  the  head  of  the  Antinous,  for  example,  to  that  of  the  Apollo. 
And  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Antiques  are  the  most  simple, — those  which  affect  the  least  action,  or  vio- 
lence of  passion, — which  repose  the  most  on  natural  beauty  of  form,  and  a 
certain  expression  of  sweetness  and  dignity,  that  is,  which  remain  most 
nearly  in  tliat  state  in  which  they  could  be   copied  from  nature  without 
strainin^lpe  limbs  or  features  of  the  individual,  or  racking  the  invention  of 
the  artist.     This  tendency  of  Greek  art  to  repose  has  indeed  been  re- 
proached with  insipidity  by  those  who  had  not  a  true  feeling  of  beauty 
and  sentiment.     I,  however,  prefer  these  models  of  habitual  grace  or  in- 
ternal grandeur  to  the  violent  distortions  of  sufl'ering  in  the  Laocoon,  or 
even  to  the  supercilious  air  of  the  Apollo.^'' The  Niobe,  more  than  any 
other  antique  head,  combines  truth  and  beauty  with  deep  passion.     But 
here  the  passion  is  fixed,  intense,  habitual  ; — it  is  not  a  sudden  or  violent 
gesticulation,  but  a  settled  mould  of  features  ;  the  grief  it  expresses  Is  such 
us  might  almost  turn  the  human  countenance  itself  into  marble  ! 

In  general,  then,  I  would  be  understood  to  maintain,  that  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  so  much  admired  in  the  Greek  statues  were  not  a  voluntary 
fiction  of  the  brain  of  the  artist,  but  existed  substantially  in  the  forms  from 
which  they  were  copied,  and  by  which  the  artist  was  surrounded.  A  stri- 
king authority  in  support  of  these  observations,'  which  has  in  some  measure 
been  lately  discovered,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Elgin  Marbles^  taken  from 
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the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Phidias.  The  process  of  fastidious  lefiiiemeiit  and  indefinite  abstraction  is 
certainly  not  visible  there.  The  fii^nires  have  all  the  ease,  the  simplicity, 
and  variety,  of  individual  nature.  Even  the  details  of  the  subordinate 
parts,  the  loose  hanging  folds  in  tin-  skin,  the  veins  under  tiie  belly  or-on 
tlie  sides  of  the  horses,  more  or  less  swelled  as  the  animal  is  more  or  less 
in  action,  arc  given  with  scrupulous  exactness.  This  is  true  nature  and 
true  art.  In  a  word  these  invaluable  remains  of  antiquity  are  precisely 
like  casts  taken  from  life.  The  idral  is  not  tiie  preference  of  that  which 
xistsonly  in  the  mind  to  that  which  exists  in  nature  ;  but  the  preference 
f  that  which  is  fine  in  nature  to  that  which  is  less  so.  There  is  nothing' 
fine  in  art  but  what  is  taken  almost  immediately,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass, 
from  what  is  finer  in  nature.  Where  there  have  been  the  finest  models  in 
nature,  there  have  been  the  finest  works  of  art. 

As  the  Greek  statues  were  co|)ied  from  Greek  forms,  so  Raphael's  ex- 
pressions were  taken  from  Italian  t'aces,  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that 
the  women  in  the  streets  of  Rome  seem  to  have  walked  out  of  his  pic- 
tures in  the  Vatican. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  constantly  refers  to  Raphael  as  the  highest  exam- 
ple in  modern  times  (at  least  with  one  exception)  of  the  grand  or  ideal 
style  ;  and  yet  he  makes  the  essence  of  that  stylo  to  consist  in  the  embody- 
ine  of  an  abstract  or  general  idea,  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  by  re- 
jecting the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  retaining  only  what  is  common 
to  the  species.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  style  of  Raphael 
with  this  definition.  In  his  Cartoons,  and  in  his  groupes  in  the  \'aticaii. 
there  is  hardly  a  face  or  figure  which  is  any  thing  more  than  fine  indi- 
vidual nature  finely  disposed  and  cojiied.  The  late  INIr.  Barry,  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  on  this  side  of  the  qucstioi»,  spealvs  thus  of 
them  :  "  In  Raphael's  pictures  (at  the  Vatican)  of  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  School <if  Athens,  one  sees  all  the  heads  to  be  entirely 
opied  Irom  particular  characters  in  nature,  nearly  proper  for  the  person§ 
and  situations  which  he  adapts  them  to  j*and  he  seems  to  me  only  to  ado 
and  take  away  what  may  answer  his  purpose  in  little  parts,  features,  &.c. ; 
conceiving,  while  he  had  the  head  before  him,  ideal  characters  and  expres- 
sions, which  he  adapts  tlieir  features  and  pecidiprities  of  faca^.  This 
attention  to  the  particulars  which  distinguish  all  the  difi'erent  fac^^pcrsons, 
and  characters,  the  one  from  the  other,  gives  his  pictures  quite  tiie  verity 
and  unafi'ectcd  dignity  of  nature,  which  stamp  the  distinguishing  differences 
betwixt  on?  man's  face  and  body  and  another's." 

If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  testimony,  it  is  only 
to  look  at  the  pictures  themselves;  particularly  the  Miracle  of  the  Con- 
version, and  the  Assemhlt/  of  Saints,  which  arc  little  else  than  a  collection 
of  divine  portraits,  in  natural  and  expressive  attitudes,  full  of  the  loftiest 
thought  a'nd  feeling,  and  as  varied  as  they  are  fine.  It  is  this  reliance  on 
the  power  of  nature  which  has  produced  these  master|)ieces  by  the  Prince 
of  Painters,  in  which  expression  is  all  in  all ;  where  one  spirit — that  of 
tnith — pervades  every  part,  brines  down  heaven  to  earth,  mingles  Car- 
dinals and  Popes  with  angels  anil  apostles,  and  yet  blends  and  harmonizes 
the  whole  by  the  true  touches  and  intense  feeling  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
grand  in  nature.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  first  saw  Ra- 
pliael's  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  great  excel- 
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lence  in  them,  if  he  was  looking  out  for  his  theory  of  the  ideal, — of  neu- 
tral character  and  middle  forms. 

There  is  more  an  appearance  of  abstract  grandeur  of  form  in  Michael 
A.no-elo.  He  has  followed  up,  has  enforced,  and  expanded,  as  it  were,  a 
preconceived  idea,  till  he  sometimes  seems  to  tread  on  the  verge  of  cari-' 
cature.  His  forms,  however,  are  not  middle,  but  extreme  forms,  massy, 
gigantic,  supernatural.  They  convey  the  idea  of  the  greatest  size  in  the 
figure,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  figure.  Every  muscle  is  swollen  and 
turo'id.  This  tendency  to  exaggeration  would  have  been  avoided  ii 
Michael  Angelo  had  recurred  more  constantly  to  nature,  and  had  proceed- 
ed less  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body ;  for 
science  gives  only' the  positive  form  of  the  different  parts,  which  the  im- 
asfination  may  afterwards  magnify  as  it  pleases,  but  it  is  nature  alone 
which  combines  them  with  perfect  truth  and  delicacy,  in  all  the  varieties 
of  motion  and  expression.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  can  refer,  in  illustration 
of  m}'  doctrine,  to  the  admirable  fragment  of  the  Theseus  at  Lord  Elgin's, 
which  shows  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  grand  and  natural  style  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  form  of  the  limbs,  as  affected  by  pressure  or  action, 
and  the  general  sway  of  the  body,  are  preserved  v.-ith  the  most  consum- 
m.ate  mastery.  I  should  prefer  this  statue  as  a  model  for  forming  the 
style  of  the  student  to  the  Apollo,  which  strikes  me  as  having  something 
of  a  theatrical  appearance  ;  or  to  the  Hercules,  in  which  there  is  an  osten- 
tatious and  overladen  display  of  anatomy.  The  last  figure,  indeed,  is  so 
overloaded  with  sinews,  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  doubt,  whether,  if 
life  could  be  put  into  it,  it  would  be  able  to  move.  Grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, truth  of  nature,  and  purity  of  taste,  seem  to  have  been  at  their  height 
when  the  masterpieces  which  adorned  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
of  which  we  have  only  these  imperfect  fragments,  were  produced.  Com- 
pared with  these,  the  later  Greek  statues  display  a  more  elaborate  work- 
manship, more  of  the  artifices  of  style.  The  several  parts  are  more  uni- 
formly balanced,  made  more  to  tally  like  modern  periods  ;  each  muscle 
is  more  equally  brought  out,  and  more  highly  finished  as  a  part,  but  not 
with  the  same  subordination  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  If  some  of  these 
wonderful  productions  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  want  of  that  entire  and  naked 
simplicity  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Having  spoken  here  of  the  Greek  statues,  and  of  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  concisely  as  possible, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  their  general  and  characteristic  excellences.  The 
ancients  excelled  in  beauty  of  form,  Michael  Angelo  in  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, Raphael  in  exinession.  In  Raphael's  faces,  particularly  his 
women,  the  expression  is  very  superior  to  the  form  ;  in  the  ancient  statues 
the  form  is  the  principal  thing.  The  interest  which  the  latter  excite  is  in 
a  manner  external ;  it  depends  on  a  certain  grace  and  lightness  of  appear- 
ance, joined  with  exquisite  symmetry  and  refined  susceptibility  to  volup- 
tuous emotions  ;  but  there  is  in  general  a  want  of  pathos.  In  their  looks 
we  do  not  read  the  wishings  of  the  heart ;  by  their  beauty  they  seem  rais- 
ed above  the  sufferings  of  humanity  ;  by  their  beauty  they  are  deified. 
The  pathos  which  they  exhibit  is  rather  that  of  present  and  physical  dis- 
tress than  of  deep  internal  sentiment.  What  has  been  remarked  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  is  also  true  of  Raphael,  that  there  is  an  angelic  sweetness 
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and  fenderncss  in  his  faces,  in  wliicjj  human  fraihy  and  passion  arc  purifi- 
od  by  the  sanctity  of  reUgion.  Tlio  antienl  statues  are  finer  objects  t'ur 
the  eye  to  contemplate;  they  represent  a  more  perfect  race  of  physical 
bcin'j;s,  but  wo  have  little  sympaliiy  with  thcni.  In  Raphael  all  our 
iKifural  sensibilities  are  heij^htenetl  and  refined  by  the  sentiments  of  faith 
iiid  hope,  pointing  mysteriously  to  the  interests  of  another  world. 

The  same  intensity  of  passion  appears  also  to  distinguish  Raphael  from 
Michael  Angclo.  Michael  AnL,'elo's  forujs  are  grander,  but  they  are  not 
so  informed  with  expression.  Raphael's,  however  ordinary  in  themselves, 
are  full  of  expression,  "  even  to  o'erJlowing  ;"  every  nerve  and  muscle  is 
impreunated  with  feeling, — bursting  with  meaning.  In  Michael  Angelo, 
on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  body  and  nnnd  appear  superior  to  any 
events  that  can  happen  to  them  ;  the  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
never  full,  never  strained,  or  tasked  to  the  extremity  of  what  it  will  bear. 
All  is  in  a  lofty  repose  and  solitary  grandeur,  which  no  human  interesi 
can  shake  or  disturb.  It  has  been  said  that  Michael  Angelo  painted  man, 
.ind  Raphael  men  ;  that  the  one  was  an  epic,  tlie  other  a  dramatic  painter. 
But  the  distinction  I  have  stated  is,  perhaps,  truer  and  more  intelligible, 
viz.  that  the  one  gave  trrcater  diirnity  of  form,  and  the  other  greater  force 
and  refinement  of  expression.  Michael  Angelo,  in  fact,  borrowed  his  style 
from  sculpture.  He  represented  in  general  only  sinirle  figures  (with  subor- 
dinate accom(>animents,)  and  had  not  to  express  the  contliciing  actions  and 
passions  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  truisn)  to  say  that 
his  compositions  are  not  dramatic.  He  is  much  more  picturescpie  than  Ra 
phael.  The  whole  figure  of  his  Jeremiah  droops  and  hangs  down  like  a 
majestic  tree,  surcharged  with  showers.  His  drawing  of  the  human  form 
has  ihe  characteristic  freedom  and  boldness  of  Titian's  landscapes. 

After  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  there  is  no  doubt  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  CorretTiiio  are  the  two  painters,  in  modern  times,  who  have  car- 
ried historical  expresion  to  the  hiuhest  ideal  perfection  ;  and  yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that  their  heads  are  carefully  copied  from  faces  and  ex- 
pressions in  nature.  Leonardo  excelled  principally  in  iiis  women  and 
children.  There  is,  in  his  female  heads,  a  peculiar  charm  of  expression, 
a  character  of  natural  sweetness  and  tender  playfulness,  mixetl  up  with 
the  pride  of  conscious  intellect,  and  the  graceful  reserve  of  perscMl  dignity. 
He  blends  purity  with  voluptupusness ;  and  the  e-xpression  of  Tiis  women 
i^  equally  characteristic  of  "  the  mistress  or  the  saint."  His  pictures  are 
vorked  up  to  the  heiiiht  of  the  idea  he  had  conceived,  with  an  elaborate 
iclicity ;  but  this  idea  was  evidently  first  suggested,  and  afterwards  reli- 
giously compared  with  nature.  Thi^  was  hi$  excellence.  His  fault  is  that 
his  style  of  execution  is  too  mathematical  j  that  is,  his  pencil  does  not  fol- 
low the  graceful  variety  of  the  details  of  objects,  but  substitutes  certain 
refined  gradations  both  of  form  and  color,  producint:  equal  changes  in  e(iual 
distances,  with  a  mechanical  Uniformity.  Leonardo  was  a  man  of  |>ro- 
found  learning  as  well  as  genius,  and  perhaps  transferred  too  much  ol  the 
formality  of  science  to  his  favorite  art. 

The  master[)ieces  of  Corrcfrgio  have  the  same  identity  with  nature,  the 
same  stamp  of  truth.  He  has  indeed  given  to  his  pictures  the  utmost  soft- 
ness and  refinement  of  outline  and  expression;  but  this  idea,  at  which  he 
constantly  aimed,  is  filled  up  with  all  the  details  and  varieties  which  such 
heads  would  have  in  nature.     So  far  from  anv  thing  like  a  naked  abstract 
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idea,  or  middle  form,  the  individuality  of  his  faces  has  somethmg'  peculFar 
in  it,  even  approaching  the  grotesque.  He  has  endeavored  to  impress 
habitually  on  the  countenance  those  undulating  outlines  which  rapture  or 
tenderness  leave  there,  and  has  chosen  for  this  purpose  those  forms  and 
proportions  which  most  obviously  assisted  his  design. 

As  to  the  coloring  of  Correggio,  it  is  nature  itself.  Not  only  is  the 
general  tone  perfectly  true,  but  every  speck  and  particle  is  varied  in 
color,  in  relief,  in  texture,  v/ith  a  care,  a  felicity,  and  an  effect  which  is 
almost  magical.  His  light  and  shade  are  equally  admirable.  No  one  else, 
perhaps,  ever  gave  the  same  harmony  and  roundness  to  his  compositions. 
So  true  are  his  shadows,  equally  free  from  coldness,  opacity,  or  false 
glare  ; — so  clear,  so  broken,  so  airy,  and  yet  so  deep,  that  if  you  hold  your 
hand  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on  any  part  of  the  flesh  which  is  in  the  light, 
this  part,  so  shaded,  will  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  which  the 
painter  has  given  to  the  shadowed  part  of  the  picture.  Correggio  indeed 
possessed  a  greater  variety  of  excellences  in  the  diflerent  departments  of 
his  art  than  any  other  painter ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  impres- 
sion which  his  jiictures  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  common  spectator  is 
monotonous  and  comparatively  feeble.  His  style  is  in  some  degree  man- 
nered and  confined.  For  instance,  he  is  without  the  force,  passion,  and 
grandeur  of  Raphael,  who,  however,  possessed  his  softness  of  expression, 
but  of  expression  only  ;  and  in  color,  in  light  and  shade,  and  other  quali- 
ties, was  quite  inferior  to  Correggio.  We  may,  perhaps,  solve  this  appa- 
rent contradiction  by  saying,  that  he  applied  the  power  of  his  mind  to  a 
greater  variety  of  objects  than  others;  but  that  this  power  was  still  of  the 
same  character,  consisting  in  a  certain  exquisite  sense  of  the  harmonious, 
the  soft  and  graceful  in  form,  color,  and  sentiment,  but  with  a  deficiency  of 
strength,  and  a  tendencey  to  efleminacy  in  all  these. 

After  the  names  of  Raphael  and  Correggio,  I  shall  mention  that  of  Gui- 
de, whose  female  faces  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ideal,  but  altogether 
common-place  and  vapid  compared  with  those  of  Raphael  or  Correggio  ; 
and  they  are  so  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the  general  idea  they  convey 
is  not  enriched  and  strengthened  by  an  intense  contemplation  of  nature. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  unlike  the  antique  than 
the  figures  of  Poussin,  except  as  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  costume  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  habit  of  studying  his  art  at  second-hand, 
or  by  means  of  scientific  rules,  that  the  great  merits  of  that  able  painter, 
whose  understanding  and  genius  are  unquestionable,  are  confined  to  his 
choice  of  subjects  for  his  pictures,  and  his  manner  of  telling  the  story. 
His  landscapes,  which  he  probably  toyk  from  nature,  are  superior  as  paint- 
ings to  his  historical  pieces.  The  faces  of  Poussin  want  natural  expres- 
sion, as  his  figures  want  grace  ;  but  the  back-grounds  of  his  historical  com- 
positions can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  In  his  Plague  of  Athens  the  very 
buildings  seem  stifi"  with  horror.  His  giants,  seated  on  the  top  of  their  fab- 
led mountains,  and  playing  on  their  panpipes  are  as  familiar  and  natural 
as  if  they  were  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  scene.  The  finest  of  his 
landscapes  is  his  picture  of  the  Deluge.  The  sun  is  just  seen,  wan  and 
drooping  in  his  course.  The  sky  is  bowed  down  with  a  weight  of  waters, 
and  heaven  and  earth  seem  mingling  together.  < 

Titian  is  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  is  the  first  of  all  color- 
ists.    In  delicacy  and  purity  Correggio  is  equal  to  him,  but  his  coloring  has 
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not  llie  saine  warmth  and  gusto  in  it.  Titian's  llesh-color  partakes  of  the 
elowintj  Muturo  of  tho  climate,  and  of -the  luxiiriousness  of  the  manners  of 
his  country.  He  represents  objects  not  throueh  a  merely  lucid  medium, 
hut  as  if  tinged  with  a  golden  liglit.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  in  how  low  a  tone 
of  local  coloring  his  pictures  are  painted, — how  rigidly  his  means  are  hus- 
banded. His  most  gorgeous  efi'ects  aro  produced,  not  less  by  keeping  down 
than  by  heightening  his  colors  ;  the  fineness  of  his  gradations  adds  to  their 
variety  and  force  ;  and,  with  him,  truth  is  the  same  thing  as  splendor. 
Kvery  thing  is  done  by  the  severity  of  his  eye,  by  the  patience  of  his  touch. 
He  is  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  nature  by  never  hurrying  on  before  her; 

ind  as  he  forms  the  broadest  masses  out  of  innumerable  varying  parts  and 
minute  touches  of  the  |)encil,  so  he  unites  and  harmonizes  the  strongest 
contrasts  by  the  most  imperceptible  transitions.  Every  distinction  is  re- 
lieved and  broken  by  some  otiicr  intermediate  distinction,  like  half-notes 
in  music  ;  and  yet  all  this  accumulation  of  endless  variety  is  so  managed  as 
only  to  produce  the  majestic  simplicity  of  nature,  so  that  to  a  common  eye 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  pictures,  any  more  than  in  nature  it- 

i;lf  It  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  Titain  is, 
of  all  painters,  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  most  dillicult  to  copy.  Ho  is  the 
most  diflicult  to  copy  perfectly,  for  the  artifice  of  his  coloring  and  execu- 
tion is  hid  in  its  n[)parent  simplicity  ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  forms  and  masses  in  his  pictures,  are  so  master- 
ly, that  any  copy  made  from  ihem,  even  the  rudest  outline  or  sketch,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  look  of  high  art.  Because  he  was  the  greatest  colorist 
in  the  world,  this,  which  w'as  his  most  prominent,  has,  for  shortness,  been 
considered  as  his  only  excellence  ;  and  he  has  been  said  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  drawing.  What  he  was,  generally  speaking,  deficient  in,  was  in- 
vention or  composition,  though  even  tiiis  appears  to  have  been  more  from 
habit  than  want  of  power;  but  his  drawing  of  actual  forms,  where  they 
were  not  to  be  put  into  momentary  action,  or  adapted  to  a  particular  ex- 
pression, was  as  fnie  as  possible.  His  drawing  of  the  forms  of  inanimate 
objects  is  unrivalled.  His  trees  have  a  marked  character  and  phvsioiino- 
niy  of  their  own,  and  exiiibit  an  ap|)earance  of  strength  or  Jlexibilitv,  so- 
lidity or  lightness,  as  if  they  wi-re  endued  with  conscious  power  and  pur- 
poses. Cliaracter  was  another  excellence  which  Titian  possessed  in  the 
hiirhest  degree.  It  is  scarcely  speaking  too  highly  of  his  portraits  to  say 
that  they  have  as  much  expression,  that  is,  convey  as  fine  an  idea  of  intel- 
lect and  feeling  as  the  historical  heads  of  Raphael.  The  chief  dilTerence 
appears  to  be  that  the  expression  in  Raphael  is  more  imaginary  and  con- 
templative, and  in  Titian  more  personal  and  constitutional.  The  heads 
of  the  one  seem  thin^inc:  more  of  some  event  or  subject,  those  of  the  other 
to  be  thinking  more  of  themselves.  In  the  portraits  of  Titian,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Italian  character  always  predominates:  there  is  a  look  of 
piercing  sagacity,  of  commanding  intellect,  of  acute  sensibility,  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  other  portraits.  The  daring  spirit  and 
irritable  passions  of  the  age  and  country  are  distinctly  stamped  upon  their 
countenances,  and  can  be  as  little  mistaken  as  the  costume  which  they 
wear.  The  portraits  of  Raphael,  though  full  of  profound  thought  and  feel- 
inL',  have  more  of  common  humanity  about  them.  Titian's  portraits  are 
ahe  most  historical  that  ever  were  painted  ;  and  they  are  so  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  have  most  consistency  of  form  and  expression.   His  portraits 
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of  Hippolito  de  Medici  and  of  a  Young  Neapolitan  Nobleman,  lately  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  are  a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect.  All  tho 
lines  of  the  face  in  the  one,  tee  eye-brows,  the  nose,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  the  contour  of  the  face  present  the  same  sharp  angles,  the  same 
acute,  edgy,  contracted,  violent  expression.  The  otl>€r  portrait  has  the 
finest  expansion  of  feature  and  outline,  and  conveys  the  most  exquisite 
idea  of  mild  thoughtful  sentiment.  The  consistency  of  the  expression  con- 
stitutes as  great  a  charm  in  Titian's  portraits  as  the  harmony  of  the  color- 
ing. The  similarity  sometimes  objected  to  his  heads  is  partly  national  and 
partly  arises  from  the  class  of  persons  whom  he  painted.  He  painted  only 
Italians  ;  and  in  his  time  it  rarely  happened  that  any  but  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  senators  or  cardinals,  sat  for  their  pictures.  The  similarity 
of  costume,  of  the  dress,  the  beard,  &.c.  also  adds  to  the  similarity  of  their 
appearance.  It  adds,  at  the  same  time  to  their  picturesque  eflect ;  and 
the  alteration  in  this  respect  is  one  circumstance,  among  others,  that  has 
been  injurious,  not  to  say  fatal  to  modern  art.  This  observation  is  not  con- 
fined to  portrait;  for  the  hired  dresses  with  which  our  historical  painters 
clothe  their  figures  sit  no  more  easily  on  the  imagination  of  the  artist  than 
they  do  gracefully  on  the  lay-figures  ove?  which  they  are  thrown. 

Giorgioni,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  and  the  Bassans  are  the  remaining 
great  names  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  excellence  of  all  these  consisted 
in  their  bold,  masterly,  and  striking  imitation  of  nature.  Their  want  of 
ideal  form  and  elevated  character  is  indeed  a  constant  subject  of  reproach 
against  them.  Giorgioni  takes  the  first  place  among  them  ;  for  he  was  in 
some  measure  the  master  of  Titian  ;  whereas  the  others  were  only  his 
disciples.  The  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bolognese 
school  formed  themselves  on  a  principle  of  combining  the  excellences  of 
the  Roman  and  Venetian  painters,  in  which  they  for  a  while  succeeded' to 
a  considerable  degree  ;  but  they  degenerated  and  dwindled  away  into  ab- 
solute insignificance  in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  nature  or  the 
great  masters  who  had  copied  her,  to  mould  their  works  on  academic  rules 
and  the  phantoms  of  abstract  perfection. 

Rubens  is  the  prince  of  the  Flemish  painters.  Of  all  the  great  painters 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  artificial :  the  maq  who  painted  most  from  his  im- 
agination, and,  what  was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence,  the  most  of  a 
mannerist.  He  had  neither  the  Greek  form  to  study  from,  nor  the  Roman 
expression,  nor  the  high  character,  picturesque  costume,  and  sun-burnt 
hues  which  the  Venetian  painters  liad  immediately  before  them.  He  took, 
however,  what  circumstance  presented  to  him,  a  fresher  and  more  blooming 
tone  of  complexion,  arising  from  moister  air  and  a  colder  climate.  To 
this  he  added  the  congenial  splendor  of  retlected  lights  and  shadows,  cast 
from  rich  drapery  ;  and  he  made  v/hat  amends  he  could  for  the  want  of 
expression  by  the  richness  of  his  compositions  and  the  fantastic  variety  of 
his  allegorical  groups.  Both  his  coloring  and  his  drawing  were,  however, 
ideal  exaggerations  ;  but  both  had  particular  qualities  of  the  highest  value. 
He  has  given  to  his  flesh  greater  transparency  and  freshness  than  any  other 
painter ;  and  this  excellence  he  had  from  nature.  One  of  the  finest  in- 
stances will  be  found  in  liis  Peasant  Family  going  to  Market,  in  which 
the  figures  have  all  the  bloom  of  health  upon  their  countenances ;  and  the 
very  air  of  the  surrounding  landscape  strikes  sharp  and  wholesome  on  the 
sense.     Rubens  had  another  excellence :  he  has  eivcn  all  that  relates  to 
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the  expression  of  motion,  in  liis  allegorical  figures,  in  his  children,  his  an- 
imals, oven  in  his  trees,  to  a  degree  which  no  one  else  has  equalled,  or  in- 
deed ap[)roached.  His  drawing  is  often  deficient  in  proportion,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  elegance,  but  it  is  always  picturescjue.  The  drawing  of  N. 
Poussin,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  been  much  cried  up,  is  merely  learn- 
•  ;d  and  anatomical  :  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  measurements 
if  the  human  body,  but  very  little  feeling  of  the  grand,  or  beautiful,  or 
striking  in  form. 

All  Ruben's  forms  have  ease,  freedom,  and  excessive  elasticity.  In  the 
grotesque  style  of  history,  as  in  groups  of  satyrs,  nymphs,  bacchanals,  and 
animals,  where  striking  contrasts  of  form  are  combined  with  every  kind  of 
rapid  and  irregular  movement,  he  has  not  a  rival.  Witness  his  Silcnus  at 
Blenheim,  where  the  lines  seoni  drunk  and  staggering  ;  and  his  Prucessiun 
of  Cupids  rifling  on  Animals  at  Whitehall,  with  that  adventurous  leader 
of  the  infantine  crew,  who,  with  a  spear  is  urging  a  lion,  on  which  he  is 
inounted,  over  the  edge  of  the  world  ;  for  be\ond  we  only  see  a  precipice 
of  clouds  and  sky.  Ruben's  power  of  exjiressing  motion,  perhaj)s,  arose- 
from  the  facility  of  his  pencil,  and  his  habitually  trusting  a  good  deal  to 
memory  and  imagination  in  his  compositions  ;  for  this  quality  can  be  given 
in  no  other  way.  His  portraits  arc  the  least  valuable  productions  of  his 
pencil.  His  landscapes  are  often  delightful,  and  appear  like  the  work  of 
fairy  hands. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Vandyke  and  Rembrandt ;  the  one  the  disciple 
of  Rubens,  the  other  the  entire  founder  of  his  own  school.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  two  painters  to  be  more  opposite.  The  characteristic  merits  of 
the  former  are  very  happily  summed  up  in  a  sincle  line  of  a  poetical  critic, 
where  he  speaks  of 

"  The  sol't  precision  of  tho  clear  Vanciykc." 

Tiie  general  object  of  this  analysis  of  the  works  of  tlie  great  masters 
has  been  to  show  that  their  pre-eminence  has  constantly  depended,  not  on 
the  creation  of  a  fantastic,  abstract  excellence,  existing  nowhere  but  in 
their  own  mind,  but  in  their  selecting  and  embodying  some  one  view  of 
nature,  which  came  immediately  under  tlioir  habitual  observation,  and 
which  their  particular  genius  led  them  to  study  and  imitate  with  success. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  Vandyke.  His  portraits,  mostly  of  En- 
glish women,  in  the  collection  in  the  Louvre  have  a  cool,  refreshing  air 
about  them,  a  look  of  simplicity  and  modesty  even  in  the  very  tone,  which 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  voluptuous  glow  and  mellow  golden  lustre  of 
Titian's  Italian  women.  There  is  a  quality  of  liesh-color  in  Vandyke 
which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  painter,  and  which  exactly  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  soft,  smooth,  slidins,  continuous,  delicately  varied  surface  of 
the  skin.  The  objects  in  his  pictures  have  the  least  possible  difference  ol 
light  and  shade,  and  are  presented  to  the  eye  without  passin;:  through  any 
indirect  medium.  It  is  this  extreme  purity  and  silvery  clearness  of  tone, 
together  with  the  facility  and  precision  of  his  particular  forms,  and  a  cer- 
tain air  of  fashionable  elegance,  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  that  places  Vandyke  in  the  fn-st  rank  of  portrait  painters. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  of  genius  in  the  art,  it  was  Rembrandt.  He 
might  be  said  to  have  created  a  medium  of  his  own,  throuiih  which  he  saw 
all  objects.     He  was  the  grossest  and  the  least  vulvar,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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least  common-place  in  his  grossness,  of  all  men.  He  was  the  most  dooii' 
right,  the  least  fastidious  of  the  imitators  of  nature.  He  took  any  object, 
he  cared  not  what,  how  mean  soever  in  form,  color,  and  expression  ;  and 
from  the  light  and  shade  which  he  threw  upon  it,  it  came  out  gorgeous  from 
his  hands.  As  Vandyke  made  use  of  the  smallest  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  painted  as  if  in  the  open  air,  Rembrandt  used  the  most  violent 
and  abrupt  contrasts  in  this  respect,  and  painted  his  objects  as  if  in  a 
dungeon.  His  pictures  may  be  said  to  be  "  bright  with  excessive  dark- 
ness." His  vision  had  acquired  a  h'nx-eyed  sharpness  from  the  artificial 
obscurity  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself.  "  Mystery  and  silence 
hung  upon  his  pencil."  Yet  he  could  pass  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  dip  his  colors  with  equal  success  in  the  gloom  of  night  or  in 
the  bla.ze  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

In  surrounding  different  objects  with  a  medium  of  imagination,  solemn 
or  dazzling,  he  was  a  true  poet ;  in  all  the  rest  he  was  a  mere  painter,  bul 
a  painter  of  no  common  stamp.  The  powers  of  his  hand  were  equal  to 
those  of  his  eye  ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  attempted  the  subjects 
he  did,  without  an  execution  as  masterly  as  his  knowledge  was  profound. 
His  colors  are  sometimes  dropped  in  lumps  upon  the  canvass  ;  at  other 
times  they  are  laid  on  as  smooth  as  glass  ;  and  he  not  unfrequentiy  painted 
with  the  handle  of  his  brush.  He  had  an  eye  for  all  objects  as  far  as  he 
had  seen  them.  His  history  and  landscapes  are  equally  fine  in  their  way. 
His  landscapes  one  could  look  at  for  ever,  though  there  is  nothing  in  them. 
But  "they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy."  It  seems  as  if  he  had  dug  them  out  of 
nature.  Every  thing  is  so  true,  so  real,  so  full  of  all  the  feelings  and 
associations  which  the  eye  can  suggest  to  the  other  senses,  that  we  imme- 
diately take  as  strong  an  affection  to  them  as  if  they  were  our  home — the 
very  place  where  we  were  brought  up.  No  length  of  time  could  add  to 
the  intensity  of  the  impressions  they  convey.  Rembrandt  is  the  least  clas- 
sical and  the  most  romantic  of  all  painters.  His  Jacoh''s  Ladder  is  more 
like  a  dream  than  any  other  picture  that  ever  was  painted.  The  figure  of 
Jacob  himself  is  thrown  in  one  corner  of  the  picture  like  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  while  the  angels  hover  above  the  darkness  in  the  shape  of  airy 
wings. 

■  It  would  be  needless  to  prove  that  the  generality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
copied  from  actual  objects.  They  have  become  almost  a  by-word  for 
carrying  this  principle  into  its  abuse,  by  copying  everything  they  saw, 
and  having  no  choice  or  preference  of  one  thing  to  another,  unless  that  they 
preferred  that  which  was  most  obvious  and  common.  I  forgive  them. 
They  perhaps  did  better  in  faithfully  and  skillfully  imitating  what  they  had-, 
seen,  than  in  imagining  what  they  had  not  seen.  Their  pictures,  at  least, 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  however  mean  or  trivial,  that  has  not 
its  beauty,  and  some  interest  belonging  to  it,  if  truly  represented.  I  pre- 
fer Vangoyen's  views  on  the  borders  of  a  canal,  the  yellow-tufted  bank  and 
passing  sail,  or  Ruysdael's  woods  and  sparkling  waterfalls,  to  the  most 
classical  or  epic  compositions  which  could  have  been  invented  out  of 
nothing  ;  and  I  think  that  Teniers's  boors,  old  women,  and  children,  are 
very  superior  to  the  little  carved  ivory  Venuses  in  the  pictures  of  Vander- 
neer;  just  as  I  think  Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Blode  is  better  than  his 
Sigisnmnda,  or  as  Mr.  Wilkie's  Card-Players  is  better  than  his  Alfred. 
I  should  not  assuredly  prefer  a  Dutch  Fair  by  ^eniers  to  a  Cartoon  by 
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Raphael  ;  but  I  suspect  I  should  prefer  a  J)utc/i  Fair  by  Tcniers  to  a 
Cartoon  by  the  same  master;  or,  1  should  preler  truth  and  nature  in  tiie 
simplest  dress,  to  affectation  and  inanity  in  the  most  ponipous  diseuiso. 
Whatever  is  genuine  iu  art  must  proceed  from  the  impulse  of  nature  and 
individual  genius. 

In  the  French  school  there  are  but  two  names  of  high  and  established 
reputation — N.  I'oussin  and  Claude  Lorraine.  Of  the  former  I  have 
already  spoken  ;  of  the  latter  1  shall  give  my  opinion  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  our  own  Wilson.  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  names  of  Murillo 
and  Velasciue/.,  those  admirable  Spanish  painters.  It  is  difficult  to  charac- 
terize their  peculiar  excellences  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools.  They  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the 
painters  of  mind  and  body.  They  express  not  so  much  thought  and  sen- 
timent, nor  yet  the  mere  exterior,  as  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  man.  Murillo 
is  probably  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  pai<iters  who  have  treated  subjects 
of  common  life.  After  making  the  colors  on  the  canvas  feel  and  think, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  make  them  breathe  and  live.  But  there  is  in 
iMurillo's  pictures  of  this  kind  a  look  of  real  life,  a  cordial  flow  of  native 
animal  spirits,  which  we  lind  no  where  else.  I  might  here  refer  particu- 
larly to  his  picture  of  the  Tico  l!>2)anish  Beggar  Boys,  in  the  collection 
at  Dulwich  College,  which  cannot  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
ever  seen  it. 

I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Britain. 
1  shall  first  speak  of  Hogarth,  both  as  he  is  the  first  name  in  the  order 
of  time  that  we  have  to  boast  of,  and  as  he  is  the  greatest  comic  painter 
of  any  age  or  country.     His  pictures  are  not  imitations  of  still  life,  or  mere 
transcripts  of  incidental  scenes  or  customs ;  but   jiowerful   moral   satires, 
exposing  vice  and  folly  in  their  ludicrous  points  of  view,  and,  M'ith  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  weak  sides  of  character  and  manners,  in  all  their 
tendencies,  combinations,  and  contrasts.     There  is  not  a  single  picture  of 
bis  containinfif  a  representation   of  merely  natural  or  domestic  scenery. 
Mis  object  is  not  so  much  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  as  "  to  show 
i-e  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  image."     Folly  is  there  seen  at  the  heichi 
— the  moon  is  at  the  full — it  is  the  very   error  of  the  time.     There   is  a 
perpetual  collision  of  eccentricities,  a  tilt  and   tournament  of  absurdities, 
j)anipered  into  all  sorts  of  affectation,  airy,  extravagant;  and  ostentatious! 
Vet  he  is  as  little  a  caricaturist  as  he  is  a  painter  of  still  life.     Criticism 
has  not  done  him  justice,  though  public  opinion  has.     His  works  have  re- 
ceived a  sanction  which  it  would  bo  vain   to   dispute,  in  the  universal  dc- 
liizht  and  admiration  with  which  they  have  been  regarded,  from  their  first 
appearance  to  the  present   moment.     If  the  quantity  of  amusement,  or  of 
patter  for   retlection,   which   they  have  afforded,  is  that  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  precedence   among  the  intellectual    benefactors  of  mankind, 
there  are  perhaps  few  persons  who  can  put  in  a  stronger  claim  to  our  grati- 
tude  than  Hogarih.     The   wonderful  knowledge   which  he  jiossessed  of 
human  life  and  manners  is  only  to  bfe  surpassed  (if  it  can  be)  bv  the  powers 
of  invention  with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  by  the  mastery 
of  execution  with  which  he  has  embodied  and  made  tangible  the  very 
thoughts  and  passing  movements  of  the  mind.     Some  persons  object  to  the 
style  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  or  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.     First, 
Hogarth  belongs  to  no  class,  or,  if  he  belongs  to  any,  it  is  to  the  same  class 
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as  Fielding,  Smollett,  Vanburgh,  and  Moliere.  Besides,  the  merit  of  bis 
pictures  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  but  on  the  know- 
ledge displayed  of  them,  in  the  number  of  ideas,  in  the  fund  of  observation 
and  amusement  contained  in  them.  Make  what  deductions  you  please 
for  the  vulgarity  of  the  subjects — yet  in  the  research,  the  profundity,  the 
absolute  truth  and  precision  of  the  delineation  of  character, — in  the  inven- 
tion of  incident,  in  wit  and  humor,  in  life  and  motion,  in  everlasting  va- 
riety and  originality, — they  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
surpassed.  They  stimulate  the  faculties  as  well  as  amuse  them.  "  Other 
pictures  we  see,  Hogarth's  we  read  !"* 

There  is  one  error  which  has  been  frequently  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  I  wish  to  correct,  namely,  that  Hogarth's  genius  was  con- 
fined to  the  imitation  of  the  coarse  humors  and  broad  farce  of  the  lowest 
life.  But  he  excelled  quite  as  much  in  exhibiting  the  vices,  the  folly,  and 
frivolity  of  the  fashionable  manners  of  his  time.  His  fine  ladies  do  not 
yield  the  palm  of  ridicule  to  his  waiting-maids,  and  his  lords  and  his  por- 
ters are  on  a  very  respectable  footing  of  equality.  He  is  quite  at  home 
either  in  St.  Giles's  or  St.  James's.  There  is  no  want,  for  example,  in 
his  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  or  his  Taste  in  High  Life,  of  affectation  ver- 
ging into  idiotcy  ,or  of  languid  sensibility  that  might 

"  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  \ 

Many  of  Hogarth's  characters  would  form  admirable  illustrations  of 
Pope's  '  Satires,'  who  was  contemporary  with  him.  In  short,  Hogarth 
was  a  painter  of  real,  not  of  low  life.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  satirist, 
and  consequently  his  pencil  did  not  dwell  on  the  grand  and  beautiful,  but 
it  glanced  with  equal  success  at  the  absurdities  and  peculiarities  of  high  or 
low  life,  "of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small." 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was  as  great  a  master  of  passion  as  of 
humor.  He  succeeded  in  low  tragedy  as  much  as  in  low  or  gfenteel  come- 
dy, and  had  an  absolute  power  in  moving  the  affections  and  rending  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  by  depicting  the  eflects  of  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities of  human  life  on  common  minds  and  common  countenances.  Of 
this  the  Rake's  Progess,  particularly  the  Bedlam  Scene,  and  many  others 
are  unanswerable  proofs.  Hogarth's  merits  as  a  mere  artist  are  not  con- 
fined to  his  prints.  In  general,  indeed,  this  is  the  case.  But  when  he 
chose  to  take  pains,  he  could  add  the  delicacies  of  execution  and  coloring 
in  the  highest  degree  to  those  of  character  and  composition  ;  as  is  evident 
in  his  series  of  pictures,  all  equally  well  painted,  of  the  Marriage  a'la 
Mode. 

I  shall  next  speak  of  Wilson,  whose  landscapes  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes, — his  Italian  landscapes,  or  imitations  of  the  manner  of 
Claude, — his  copies  of  English  scenery, — and  his  historical  compositions. 
The  first  of  these  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  much  the  best;  and  I  appeal,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  to  the  Apollo  and  the  Seasons,  and  to  the  Phaeton. 
The  figures  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  (these  being  as  uncouth  and 
sloveniy  as  Claude's  are  insipid  and  finical;)  but  the  landscape  in  both 
pictures  is  delightful.     In  looking  at  them  we*  breathe  the  air  which  the 

*  See  an  admirable '  Eaaay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,'  by  Charles  Lamb. 
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pcene  inspires,  and  feel  the  genius  of  the  place  present  to  us.  In  the  first, 
there  is  the  cool  freshness  of  a  misty  spring  morning;  the  sky,  the  water, 
the  dim  horizon,  all  convey  the  same  feeling.  The  fine  gray  tone  and  va- 
rying outline  of  the  hills ;  the  graceful  form  of  the  retiring  lake,  broke/i 
still  more  by  the  hazy  shadows  of  the  objects  that  repose  on  its  bosom  ; 
the  light  trees  that  expand  their  branches  in  the  air,  and  the  dark  stom 
figure  and  mouldering  temple,  thai  contrast  strongly  with  the  broad  clear 
light  of  the  rising  day, — give  a  charm,  a  truth,  a  force,  and  harmony  to 
this  composition,  which  produce  the  greater  pleasure  the  longer  it  is  dwelt 
on.  The  distribution  of  light  and  shade  resembles  the  effect  of  light  on  a 
globe. 

The  Phaeton  has  the  dazzling  fervid  appearance  of  an  autumnal  even- 
ing ;  the  golden  radiance  streams  in  solid  masses  from  behind  the  flickering 
clouds;  every  object  is  baked  in  the  sun;  the  brown  fore-ground,  th« 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  streams,  shrunk  and  stealing  along  behind  the 
dark  high  banks, — combine  to  produce  that  richness  and  characteristic 
unity  of  effect  which  is  to  be  Ibund  only  in  nature,  or  in  art  derived  from 
the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  These  two  pictures,  as  they  have  the 
greatest  general  eflect,  are  also  more  carefully  finished  than  any  other 
pictures  I  have  seen  of  his. 

In  general,  Wilson's  views  of  English  scenery  want  almost  every  thing 
that  ought  to  recommend  them.  The  subjects  he  has  chosen  are  not  well 
fitted  for  the  landscape  painter,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  execution  to  re- 
deem them.  Ill-shaped  mountains  or  great  heaps  of  earth, — trees  that 
grow  against  them  without  character  or  elegance, — motionless  waterfalls, — 
a  want  of  relief,  of  transparency  and  distance,  without  the  imposing  grand- 
eur of  real  magnitude  (which  it  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  art  to 
give), — are  the  chief  features  and  defects  of  this  class  of  his  pictures.  In 
more  confined  scenes  the  eflect  must  depend  almost  entirely  in  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  execution  and  the  details  ;  for  the.  difference  of  color  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  relief  to  objects  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
eye.  But  in  Wilson  there  are  commonly  no  details, — all  is  loose  and  gen- 
eral;  and  this  very  circumstance,  which  might  assist  him  in  giving  the 
massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  deprived  his  pencil  of  all  force  and 
precision  within  a  limited  space.  In  general,  air  is  necessary  to  the  land- 
scape-painter; and,  for  this  reason,  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland aflbrd  {e\v  subjects  for  landscape  painting.  However  stupendous 
the  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  country  is,  and  however  powerful  and  last- 
ing the  impression  which  it  must  always  make  on  the  imagination,  yet  the 
effect  is  not  produced  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  but  arises 
chiefly  from  collateral  and  associated  feelinirs.  There  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  physical  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed, 
— the  slow,  imjirogressive  motion  which  we  make  in  traversing  them  ; — 
there  is  the  abrupt  precipice,  the  torrent's  roar,  the  boundless  expanse  of 
the  prospect  from  the  highest  mountains, — the  difliculty  of  their  ascent, 
their  loneliness  and  silence  ;  in  short,  there  is  a  constant  sense  and  super- 
stitious awe  of  the  collective  power  of  matter,  on  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  the  hand  of  man  has  made  no  impression,  and  which,  by  the 
lofty  reflections  they  excite  in  us,  give  a  sort  of  intellectual  sublimity  cve.i 
to  our  sense  of  physical  weakness.     But  there  is  little  in  all  these  circum- 
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Stances  that  can  be  translated  into  the  picturesque,  which  makes  its  appeal 
immediately  to  the  eye. 

Wilson's  historical  landscapes,  his  Niobe,  Celadon  and  Ajtielia,  &c.  &c. 
do  not,  in  my  estimation,  display  either  taste  or  fine  imagination,  but  are 
affected  and  violent  exaggerations  of  clumsy  common  nature.  They  are 
made  up  mechanically  of  the  same  stock  of  materials,  an  overhanging  rock, 
bare  shattered  trees,  black  rolling  clouds,  and  forked  lightning.  The 
ticrures  in  the  most  celebrated  of  these  are  not,  like  the  children  of  Niobe, 
punished  by  the  gods,  but  like  a  group  of  rustics  crouching  from  a  hail- 
storm. I  agree  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  Wilson's  mind  was  not, 
like  N.  Poussin's,  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  to 
transport  the  imagination  three  thousand  years  back,  to  give  natural  ob- 
jects a  sympathy  with  preternatural  events,  and  to  inform  rocks,  and  trees, 
ami  mountains  with  the  presence  of  a  God.  To  sum  up  this  general  cha- 
racter, I  may  observe,  that  besides  his  excellence  in  aerial  perspective, 
Wilson  had  great  truth,  harmony,  and  depth  of  local  coloring.  He  had  a 
fine  feeling  of  the  proportions  and  conduct  of  light  and  shade,  and  also  an 
eye  for  graceful  form,  as  far  as  regards  the  bold  and  varying  outlines  of 
indefinite  objects,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  foregrounds,  &c.  where  the  artist 
is  not  tied  down  to  an  imitation  of  characteristic  and  articulate  forms.  In 
his  figures,  trees,  cattle,  and  in  every  thing  having  a  determinate  and  regu- 
lar foi-m,  his  pencil  was  not  only  deficient  in  accuracy  of  outline,  but  even 
in  perspective  and  actual  relief. 

His  trees,  in  particular,  seem  pasted  on  the  canvas,  like  botanical  spe- 
cimens. In  fine,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  assert 
that  Wilson  was  superior  to  Claude  as  a  man  of  genius;  nor  can  I  discern 
any  other  grounds  for  this  opinion  than  what  would  lead  to  the  general 
conclusion,  that  the  more  slovenly  the  work  the  finer  the  picture,  and  that 
which  is  imperfect  is  superior  to  that  which  is  perfect.  It  might  be  said  on 
the  same  principle,  that  the  coarsest  sign-painting  is  better  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  landscape  in  a  mirror. 

The  objection  that  is  sometimes  made  to  the  mere  imitation  of  nature 
cannot  be  made  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  for  in  them  the  graces  them- 
selves have,  with  their  own  hands,  assisted  in  selecting  and  disposing  every 
object.  Is  the  general  effect  in  his  pictures  injured  by  the  details  ?  Is 
the  truth  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  of  the  imitation?  Does  the  per- 
petual profusion  of  objects  and  scenery,  all  perfect  in  themselves,  inter- 
fere with  the  simple  grandeur  and  comprehensive  magnificence  of  the 
whole  1  Does  the  precision  with  which  a  plant  is  marked  in  the  fore- 
srround  take  away  from  the  air-drawn  distinctions  of  the  blue  glimmering  hori- 
zon 1  Is  there  any  want  of  that  endless  airy  space,  where  the  eye  wan- 
ders at  liberty  under  the  open  sky,  explores  distant  objects,  and  returns 
back  as  from  a  delightful  journey?  There  is  no  comparison  between 
Claude  and  Wilson.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say  that  there  would 
be  another  Raphael  before  there  would  be  another  Claude.  His  land- 
scapes have  all  that  is  exquisite  and  refined  in  art  and  nature.  Every 
thing  is  moulded  into  grace  and  harmony  ;  and,  at  the  touch  of  his  pencil, 
shepherds  with  their  flocks,  temples,  and  groves,  and  winding  glades  and 
scattered  hamlets,  rise  up  in  never-ending,  succession,  under  the  aznre 
sky  and  the  resplendent  sun,  while 

->  "  Universal  Pan, 

Knir  with  the  graces,  and  the  hours  in  dance, 
Leads  on  the  eternal  spring." 
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Michael  Aiie;(jlo  has  leA,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  a  fine  apostropihe  to  the- 
earliest  poet  of  Italy  : 

"  Fain  would  I,  to  be  what  our  Dante  was. 
Forego  the  happiest  fortunes  of  mankind." 

VVIiat  hindscapc-painter  does  not  feci  this  of  Claude?* 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  reputation  of  Gainsbo- 
roiiS[h's  pictures,  which  rests  on  pietty  ?ooil  authority.  >Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, at  one  of  the  Academy  dinners,  speakini,'  of  (iainsboroui^h,  said  to  a 
friend,  "  He  is  undoubtedly  the  best  English  landscape-painter."  •'  No," 
said  Wilson,  who  overheard  the  conversation,  "  he  is  not  the  best  land- 
sca[»e-painter,  but  he  is  the  best  portrait-painter  in  Kn}rland."  They  were 
both  wronti ;  but  the  story  is  creditable  to  tlie  versatility  of  Gainsboroufjh's 
talonts.  Those  of  his  portraits  which  we  have  seen  arc  not  in  the  first 
rank.  They  arc,  in  a  ijooil  measure,  imitations  of  \  andyke,  and  have 
more  an  air  of  j^^enlility  than  of  nature.  His  landscapes  are  of  two 
classes,  or  periods,  his  early  and  his  later  pictures.  The  former  are  minute 
imitations  of  nature,  or  of  [)ainters  who  imitated  nature,  such  as  Kuysdael, 
&c.,  some  of  which  have  ^reat  truth  and  clearness.  His  later  pictures  are 
llimsey  caricatuies  of  Rubens,  who  himself  carried  inattention  to  the  de- 
tails to  the  utmost  limit  that  it  would  bear.  Many  of  Gainsborough's 
later  landscapes  may  be  compared  to  bad  water-color  drawings,  washed  in 
by  mechanical  movements  of  the  hand,  without  any  communication  with 
the  eye.  The  truthseenis  to  be,  that  (.iainsbort)ugii  found  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  his  early  manner,  that  is,  something  beyond  the  literal 
imitations  of  the  details  of  natural  objects  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded rather  hastily,  that  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  something  more,  was 
to  discard  truth  and  nature  altogether.  His  fame  rests  principally,  at  pre- 
sent, on  his  fancy  pieces,  cottage  children,  shepherd  boys,  &-c.  These 
have  often  great  truth,  great  sweetness,  and  the  subjects  are  generally 
ch«seu  with  great  felicity.  We  too  often  find,  however,  in  his  happiest 
elVorts,  a  consciousness  in  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  a  pensive  languor  in 
the  expression,  which  is  not  taken  from  nature.  1  think  the  gloss  'of  art 
is  never  so  ill  bestowed,  as  on  such  subjects,  the  essence  of  which  is  sim- 
plicity. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  general  t'ault  of  Gainsborough,  that  he  presents  us 
with  an  ideal  common  life,  of  which  we  have  had  a  surfeit  in  poetry  and 
romance.  His  subjects  are  softened  and  sentimentalized  too  much ;  it  is 
not  simple  unalTccted  nature  that  we  see,  but  nature  sitting:  for  her  picture. 
Our  artist,  we  suspect,  led  the  way  to  that  masquerade  style  which 
piijues  itself  on  giving  the  air  of  an  .\donis  to  the  driver  of  a  hay-cart, 
and  models  the  features  of  a  milk-maid  on  the  principles  of  the  antique. 
His  ^Von(llMan\s  Head  is  admirable.  Nor  can  too  much  praise  be  given 
to  his  Shepherd  lioij  in  a  Storm,  in  which  the  unconscious  simplicity  of 
the  boy's  expression,  looking'  up  with  his  hands  folded  and  with  timid  won- 
der ; — the  noisy  chattering  of  a  mag|^o  perched  above, — and  the  rustling 
of  the  coming  storm  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, — produce  a  most  delighl- 

*  This  painter's  book  of  studie*  from  nature,  commonly  called  '  Liber  Vcritalis,'  di>- 
prores  the  truth  of  the  general  opinion,  thai  his  landscapes  are  mere  artificial  composi- 
tions, for  the  finished  pictures  arc  nearly  tac-siimles  of  the  original  sketches. 
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ful  and  romantic  impression  on  the  mind.  Gainsborough  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  rather  as  a  man  of  delicate  taste,  and  of  an  elegant  and 
feeling  mind,  than  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  as  a  lover  of  the  art  rather  than 
sua.  artist.  He  devoted  himself  to  it,  with  a  view  to  amuse  and  soothe  his 
mind,  with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman,  not  with  the  severity  of  a  professional 
student.  He  wished  to  make  his  pictures,  like  himself,  amiable  ;  but  a  too 
constant  desire  to  please  almost  unavoidably  leads  to  affectation  and  effem- 
inacy. He  wanted  that  vigor  of  intellect  which  perceives  the  beauty  of 
truth:  and  thought  that  painting  waste  be  gained,  like  other  mistresses, 
by  flattery  and  smiles.  It  was  an  error  which  we  are  disposed  to  forgive 
in  one,  around  whose  memory,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  many  fond 
recollections,  many  vain  regrets,  must  always  linger.* 

The  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  both  from  his  example  and  in- 
structions, has  had,  and  still  continues  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  state  of  art  in  this  country.  That  influence  has  been  on  the  whole, 
unquestionably  beneficial  in  itself,  as  well  as  highly  creditable  to  the  rare 
talents  and  elegant  mind  of  Sir  Joshua  ;  for  it  has  raised  the  art  of  painting 
from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, — of  dr}^  meagre,  lifeless  inanity, — to 
something  at  least  respectable,  and  bearing  an  affinity  to  the  rough  strength 
and  bold  spirit  of  the  national  character.  Whether  the  same  implicit  def- 
erence to  his  authority,  which  has  helped  to  advance  the  art  thus  far,  may 
not,  among  other  causes,  limit  and  retard  its  future  progress, — whether 
there  are  not  certain  original  errors,  both  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
which,  the  farther  they  are  proceeded  in,  the  farther  they  will  lead  us 
from  the  truth, — whether  there  is  not  a  systematic  bias  from  the  right  line, 
by  which  alone  we  can  arrive  at  the  goal  of  the  highest  perfection,  are 
questions  well  worth  considering. 

I  shall  begin  with  Sir  Joshua's  merits  as  an  artist.  There  is  one  error 
which  I  wish  to  correct  at  setting  out,  because  I  think  it  important.  There 
is  not  a  greater  or  more  unaccountable  mistake  than  the  supposition  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  owed  his  success  or  excellence  in  his  profession  to  his 
having  been  the  first  who  introduced  into  this  country  more  general  jfrin- 
ciples  of  the  art,  and  who  raised  portrait  to  the  dignity  of  history,  from  the 
low  drudgery  of  copying  the  peculiarities,  meannesses,  and  details  of  indi- 
vidual nature,  which  was  all  that  had  been  attempted  by  his  immediate 
predecessors.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  If  Sir  Joshua  did  not  give  these  details  and  peculiarities  so  much 
as  might  be  wished,  those  who   went  before  him  did  not  give  them  at  all. 

Those  pretended  general  principles  of  the  art,  which,  it  is  said,  alone, 
give  value  and  dignity  to  it,"  had  been  pushed  to  their  extremest  absurdity 
before  his  time  ;  and  it  was  in  getting  rid  of  the  mechanical  systematic 
monotony  and  middle  forms,  by  the  help  of  which  Lely,  Kneller,  Hudson, 
the  French  painters  and  others,  carried  on  their  manufactories  of  history 
and  face-painting,  and  in  returning  (as  far  as  he  did  return)  to  the  truth 
and  force  of  individual  nature,  that  the  secret  both  of  his  fame  and  fortune 
lay.  The  pedantic  servile  race  of  artists  whom  Reynolds  superseded,  had 
carried  the  abstract  principle  of  improving  on  nature  to  such  a  degree  of 

*  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  improving  upon  nature,  and  giving  what  was  called  a 
rtattering  liiceness,  was  universal  in  this  country  fifty  j«ears  ago.  so  that  Gainsborough  is 
!jot  to  bu  so  much  blamed  for  tampering  with  his  subjects. 
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i-«finement,  thai  tlioy  left  it  out  altogether,  and  confounded  alt  the  varie- 
ties and  irrr-fjularities  of  form,  feature,  character,  expression,  or  attitude,  in 
the  same  artificial  mould  of  fancied  {jrace  and  fashionahle  insipidity.  The 
portraits  of  Khellcr,  for  example,  seem  all  to  have  been  turned  in  a  ma- 
chine ;  the  eye-brows  arc  arched  as  if  by  a  compass,  the  mouth  curled, 
and  the  chin  dimpled  ;  the  head  turned  on  one  side,  and  the  hands  placed 
in  the  same  all'ccted  position.  The  portraits  of  this  mannerist,  therefore, 
are  as  like  one  another  as  the  dresses  which  were  then  in  fashion,  and  have 
the  same  "di£^nity  and  value"  as  the  full  bottomed  wi'^s  which  graced  their 
ori!j;innls.  The  superiority  of  Reynolds  consisted  in  his  beino;  varied  an<l 
natural,  instead  of  bein^  artificial  and  uniform.  TIm^  spirit,  grace,  or  dig- 
nity whicli  he  added  to  his  portraits,  he  borrowed  from  nature,  and  not 
from  the  ambiguous  cpiackory  of  rules.  His  feeling  of  truth  and  nature 
was  too  strong  to  permit  hiiu  to  adopt  the  unmeaning  style  of  Kneller 
and  Hudson;  but  his  logical  acuteness  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tect the  verbal  fallacies  and  speculative  absurdities  which  he  had  learned 
from  Kichardson  and  Coypel ;  and  from  some  defects  in  his  own  practice, 
he  was  led  to  confound  negligence  with  grandeur.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
\^Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  owed  his  great  superiority  over  his  contemporaries 
to  incessant  practice  and  habitual  attention  to  nature,  to  quick  or<ranic 
sensibility,  to  consid<Mal)le  power  of  observation,  and  still  greater  taste  in 
perceiving  and  availing  himself  of  those  excellences  of  others  which  lay 
within  his  own  walk  of  arr. ;.  I  can  by  no  means  look  upon  Sir  Joshua  as 
having  a  claim  to  the  first  rank  of  genius.  He  would  hardly  have  been  a 
great  painter  if  other  great  painters  had  not  lived  before  him.  He  would 
not  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  art;  nor  did  he  advance  any  part  of 
it  beyond  the  point  where  he  found  it.  He  did  not  present  any  new  view 
of  nature,  nor  is  he  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  those  who  did. 
Even  in  color,  his  pallet  was  spread  for  him  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  his 
eye  imbibed  its  full  perception  of  depth  and  harmony^of  tone  from  the 
Dutch  and  Venetian  schools,  rather  than  from  nature./'  His  early  pictures 
are  poor  and  llinisy.  He  indeed  learned  to  see  the  finer  qualities  of  na- 
ture through  the  works  of  art,  which  he,  perhaps,  might  never  ha\'e  dis- 
covered in  nature  itself.  He  became  rich  by  the  accumulation  of  borrowed 
wealth,  and  his  (jcnius  was  the  olVspring  of  taste.  He  combined  and  ap- 
plied the  materials  of  others  to  his  own  purpose  with  admirable  su-cess ; 
he  was  an  industrious  compiler  or  skilful  translator,  not  an  original  inventor, 
in  art.  The  art  would  remain,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  just  where  it  is 
if  Sir  Joshua  had  never  lived.  He  has  supplied  the  industry  of  future 
plagiarists  with  no  new  materials.  But  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the 
value  of  every  work  of  art,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist,  depends 
not  more  on  the  degree  of  excellence  than  on  the  degree  of  originality- 
displayed  in  it.  '  Sir  Joshua,  however,  was  perli.'ips  the  most  original  imi«- 
^"lator  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world/  and  the  reason  of  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  was,  that  he  was  compellcd'to  combine  what  he  saw  in  art  with 
what  he  saw  in  nature,  which  was  constantly  before  him.  The  portrait- 
painter  is,  in  this  respect,  much  less  liable  than  the  historical  painter  to 
deviate  in  the  extremes  of  manner  and  affectation;  for  he  cannot  discard 
nature  altogether  under  the  excuse  that  she  only  puts  him  out.  He  must 
meet  her  face  to  face  ;  and  if  he  is  not  incorrigible,  he  will  see  something  . 
there  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  senice  to  him.     Another  circumstance  which 

21* 
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must  have  been  favorable  to  Sir  Joshua  was,  that  though  not  the  originator 
in  poijit  of  time,  he  was  the  first  EngUshman  who  transplanted  the  higher 
excellences  of  his  profersion  into  his  own  country,  and  had  the  merit,  if 
not  of  an  inventor,  of  a  reformer  of  the  art.  His  mode  of  painting  had  the 
graces  of  novelty  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  all  the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  arose  from  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from  a  desire  to  expand  and  refine  the 
taste  of  the  public. 

To  an  eye  for  color  and  for  effects  of  light  and   shade,   Sir  Joshua 
united  a  strong  perception  of  individual  character,  a  lively  feeling  of  the 
quaint  and  grotesque  in  expression,  and  great  mastery  of  execution.     He 
had  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  drawing,  either  as  it  regarded  pro- 
portion or  form.     The   beauty  of  some  of  his  female  faces  and  figures 
arises  almost  entirely  from  their  softness  and  fleshiness.     His  pencil  wanted 
firmness  and  precision.     The  expression,  even  of  his  best  portraits,  seldom 
implies  either  lofty  or  impassioned   intellect  or  delicate   sensibility.     He 
also  wanted  grace,  if  grace  requires  simplicity.     The   mere  negation  of 
stiffness  and  formality  is  not  grace  ;  for  looseness  and  distortion  are  not 
grace.     His  favorite  altitudes  are  not  easy  and  natural,  but  the  affectation 
of  ease  and  nature.     They  are  violent  deviations  from  a  right  line.     Many 
of  the  figures  in  his  fancy  pieces  are  placed  in  postures  in  which  they  could 
not  remain  for  an  instant  without  extreme   difljculty  and  awkwardness.     I 
may  instance   the   Girl  Drawing  loitk  a  Pencil,  and  some  others.     His 
portraits  are  his  best  pictures,  and  of  these  his  portraits  of  men  are  the 
best  ;  ins  pictures  of  children  are  the  next  in  value.     He  had   fine   sub- 
jects for  the  former,  fi-om  the  masculine  sense  and  originality  of  character 
.  of  many  of  the  persons  whom  he  painted  ;  and  he  had  also  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  far  as  practice  went,  in   painting  a   number  of  persons  of  every 
rank  and  description.     Some  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  are  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  (which  is,  however,  too  much  a  mere  sketch,) 
Baretii,  Dr.  Burney,  John  Hunter,  and  the  inimitable  portrait  of  Bishop 
Newton.     The  elegant  simplicity  of  character,  expression,  and  drawing, 
preserved  throughout  the  last  picture,  even  to  the  altitude  and  mode  of 
fiandling  discover  the  tme  genius  of  a  painter.     I  also  remember  to  have 
seen  a  print  of  Thomas  Warton,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  charac- 
teristic or  more  natural.     These  were  all  Reynolds'  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  it  ccald  not  be  said  of  them  that  they  were  men  of  "  no  mark  or  like- 
lihood."    Tiieir  trails  had  probably  sunk  deep  into  the  artist's  mind  ;  he 
painted  them  ^%  pure  studies  fiom  nature,  copying  the  real  image  existing 
before  him,  witU  all  its  known  characlerislic  peculiarities;  and,  with  as 
much  wisdom  as  good  nature,  sacrificing  the  graces  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship.    They  are  downright  portraits  and  nothing  more,  and  they  are  valu- 
able in  proportion.     In  bis  portraits  of  women,  on  the  contrary,  with  very 
iQW  exceptions,  Sir  Joshua  appears  to  have  consulted  eilher  the  vanity  of 
his  employers  or  his  own  fanciful  theory.     They  have  not  the  look  of 
individual  nature,  nor  have  they,  to  compensate  the  want  of  this,  cither 
peculiar  elegance  of  ibrm,  refinement  of  expression,  delicacy  of  complexion, 
or  gracefulness  of  manner.     Vandyke's  attitudes  have  been  complained 
of  as  stiff  and  confined.     Reynolds,  to  avoid  this  defect,  has  fallen  into  the 
contrary  extreme  of  negligence  and  contorlitn.     His  female  figures  which 
aim  at  gentility  are  twisted  into  that  serpentine  line,  the  idea  of  which  he 
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ridiculed  so  raucli  in  Hogarth.  Indeed,  Sir  Joshua  in  liis  *  Discourses,' 
(see  his  account  of  Correggio,)  speaks  of  grace  as  if  it  were  nearly  allied 
to  affectation.  Grace  signifies  that  which  is  pleasing  and  natural  in  the 
[josturo  and  motions  of  the  human  form,  as  beauty  is  more  properly  applied 
to  tiie  form  itself.  That  which  isstifl",  inanimate,  and  without  motion,  can- 
not therefore  be  graceful ;  but  to  sup[)0se  tliat  a  figure,  to  be  graceful,  need 
only  be  |)ut  into  some  languishing  or  extravagant  posture,  is  to  mistake 
flutter  and  alfectation  for  ease  and  elegance. 

Sir  Joshua's  children,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  among  his  ckcf-(V  anivres. 
The  faces  of  children  have  in  general  that  want  of  precision  of  outline, 
linence  of  relief  and  strong  contrast  of  color,  which  were  pecu- 
.  ipted  to  his  style  of  painting.  The  arch  sim|)licity  of  expression, 
and  the  grotcsfpie  character  which  he  has  given  to  the  heads  of  his  chil- 
dren, were,  however,  borrowed  from  Correggio.  His  Puck  is  the  most 
masterly  of  all  these  ;  and  the  coloring,  execution,  and  character,  are 
alike  exquisite.  The  single  figure  of  the  Infant  Hercules  is  also  admira- 
ble. Many  of  those  to  which  his  friends  have  suggested  historical  titles 
are  mere  common  portraits  or  casual  studies.  Thus  the  Infant  Samuel 
is  an  innocent  little  child  saying  its  prayers  at  the  bed's  feet :  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  The  same  objection  will 
apply  to  many  of  his  fancy  pieces  and  historical  composition.  There  is 
often  no  connexion  between  the  picture  and  the  subject  but  the  name. 
Even  his  celebrated  Iphigcnia,  beautiftd  as  she  is,  and  prodigal  of  her 
charms,  docs  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  story.  In  drawing  the  naked 
figure,  Sir  Joshua's  want  ot  truth  and  firmness  of  outline  became  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  his  mode  of  laying  on  his  colors,  which  in  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities of  surface  and  variety  of  tints  in  each  part,  produce  a  degree  of 
heaviness  and  opacity  in  the  larger  maSses  of  flesh  color,  which  can  indeed 
only  be  avoided  by  extreme  delicacy,  or  extreme  lightness  of  execution. 

Shall  I  speak  the  truth  at  once  ?  In  my  opinion  Sir  Joshua  did  not 
possess  either  that  high  imagination,  or  those  strong  feelings,  without 
which  no  painter  can  becon)e  a  poet  in  his  art.  His  larger  historical  com- 
positions have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  liable  to  objection  in 
a  critical  point  of  view.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  judge  them  by  scientific  or 
technical  rules,  but  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  character  and 
feeling  displayed  in  them.  The  highest  subject  which  Sir  Joshua  has  at- 
tempted was  the  Count  Ugolino,  and  it  was,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  circumstances,  a  total  failure.  He  had,  it  seems,  painted  a  study  of 
an  old  beggar-man's  head  ;  and  some  person,  who  must  have  known  as 
little  of  painting  as  of  poetry,  pursuaded  the  unsuspecting  artist  that  it  was 
the  exact  expression  of  Dante's  Count  Ugolino,  one  of  the  most  ejrand, 
terrific,  and  appalling  characters  in  modern  fiction.  Reynolds,  whoknew 
nothing  of  the  matter  but  what  he  was  told,  took  his  good_  fortune  for  gran- 
ted, and  only  extended  his  canvas  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  figures.  "The 
attitude  and  expression  of  Count  Ugolino  himself  are  what  the  artist  in- 
tended them  to  be,  till  they  were  pampered  into  something  else  by  the 
officious  vanity  of  friends. — those  of  a  common  mendicant  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  waiting  patiently  for  some  charitable  donation.  The  imagination 
of  the  painter  took  refuge  in  a  parish  workhouse,  instead  of  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  Tower  of  Famine.  The  hero  of  Dante  is  a  lofty,  high-minded, 
and  unprincipled  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  betrayed  his  country  to  the 
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enemy,  and  who,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime,  is  shut  up  with  his  four  sons 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  citadel,  where  he  shortly  finds  the  doors  barred  upon 
hira,  and  food  withheld.  He  in  vain  watches  with  eager  feverisli  eye  the 
opening  of  (he  door  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  his  looks  turn  to  stone  ; 
his  children  one  by  one  drop  down  dead  at  his  feet ;  he  is  seized  with 
blindness,  and,  in  the  agony  of  his  despair,  he  gropes  on  his- knees  after 
them, 

"  Calling  each  by  name 
For  three  days  after  they  were  dead." 

Even  in  the  other  world  he  is  represented  with  the  same  fierce,  daunt- 
less, unrelenting  character,  "  gnawing  the  skull  of  his  adversary,  his  fell 
repast."  Tlie  subject  of  the  Laocoon  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  described 
by  Dante.  The  horror  there  is  physical  and  momentary  ;  in  the  other, 
the  imagination  fills  up  the  long,  obscure,  dreary  void  of  despair,  and  joins 
its  unutterable  pangs  to  the  loud  cries  of  nature.  What  is  there  in  the 
picture  to  convey  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  scene,  or  the  mighty  energy 
of  soul  with  which  they  are  borne  ?  His  picture  o{ Macbeth  is  full  of  wild 
and  grotesque  images ;  and  the  apparatus  of  the  Witches  contains  a  very 
elaborate  and  well  arranged  inventory  of  dreadful  objects.  His  Cardinal 
Beaufort  is  a  fine  display  of  rich,  mellow  coloring:  and  there  is  some- 
thing gentlemanly  and  Shakespearian  in  the  King  and  the  Attendant  No- 
bleman. At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  expression  of  the  Cardinal  him- 
self is  too  much  one  of  physical  horror,  a  canine  gnashing  of  the  teeth, 
like  a  man  strangled.  This  is  not  the  best  style  of  history.  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  3Tuse  is  neither  the  Tragic  Muse  nor  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  I 
have  still  stronger  objections  to  G^rrich  httioeen  Tragedy  and'  Comedy. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity'  between  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  theory  and 
his  practice;  and  as  eacii  of  these  has  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  the 
other,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  examine  both.  Sir  Joshua's  practice 
was  generally  confined  to  the  illustration  of  that  part  of  his  theory  which 
relates  to  the  more  immediate  imitation  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  to  what  he 
savs  on  this  subject  that  I  shall  chiefly  direct  my  observations  at  present. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  general  and  invariable  rule,  that  "  the  great  style 
in  art,  and  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  consists  in  avoid- 
ing the  details  and  peculiarities  of  particular  objects.''''  This  sweeping 
principle  he  applies  almost  indiscriminately  to  ^or^rttiiY,  history,  and  land- 
scape ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  itself,  from  sup- 
posing the  imitation  of  particulars  to  be  inconsistent  with  general  rule  and 
effect.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  depends, 
not  on  separating,  but  on  uniting  general  truth  and  effect  with  individual 
distinctness  and  accuracy. 

First, — It  is  said  that  the  great  style  in  painting,  as  it  relates  to  the  im- 
mediate imitation  of  external  nature,  consists  in  avoiding  the  details  of  par- 
ticular objects.  It  consists  neither  in  giving  nor  avoiding  them,  but  in 
something  quite  different  from  both.  Any  one  may  avoid  the  details.  So 
far  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Cartoons  and  a  common  sign  paint- 
\no.  Greatness  consists  in  giving  the  larger  masses  and  proportions  with 
truth ; — this  does  not  prevent  giving  the  smaller  ones  too.  The  utmost 
grandeur  of  outline,  and  the  broadest  masses  of  light  and  shade  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  detail,  as 
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may  be  seen  in  nature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  common  to  see  both  qualities 
combined  in  the  imitations  of  nature,  any  more  tiiau  the  combinations  of 
other  excellences;  nor  am  I  here  saying  to  which  the  principal  attention 
of  the  artist  should  be  directed  ;  but  I  deny  that,  considered  in  themselves, 
the  absence  of  the  one  quality  is  necessary  or  sulVicient  to  the  production 
of  the  other. 

If,  for  example,  the  form  of  the  eye-brow  is  correctly  given,  it  will  be 
perfectly  indiflbrent  to  the  truth  or  grandeur  of  the  design,  whether  it  con- 

^tsof  one  broad  mark,  or  is  composed  of  a  number  of  hair-lines  arranged 
a  the  same  order.  So,  if  the  lights  and  shades  are  disposed  in  fine  and 
large  masses,  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  as  it  is  calljod,  cannot  possibly  be 
aflected  by  the  fdling  up  of  these  masses  with  the  details;  that  is,  with  the 
subordinate  distinctions  which  appear  in  nature.  The  anatomical  details 
in  Michael  Angelo,  the  ever-varying  outline  of  Raphael,  the  perfect  exe- 
cution of  the  Greek  statues,  do  not  destroy  their  symmetry  or  dignity  of 
form  ;  and  hi  the  finest  specimens  of  the  composition  of  color  we  may 
observe  the  largest  masses  combined  with  the  greatest  variety  in  the  parts 
of  which  ihese  masses  are  composed. 

The  ^'^r^ss  style  consists  in  giving  no  detail,  t\\o  finical  \n  giving  nothing 
else.  Nature  contains  both  large  and  small  parts,  both  masses  and  details; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art.  The  union 
of  both  kinds  of  excellence,  of  strength  with  delicacy,  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  human  capacity  and  the  shortness  of  human  life  would  permit,  is  that 
which  has  established  the  reputation  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of 
nature.  Farther,  their  most  finished  works  are  their  best.  The  predo- 
minance, indeed,  of  either  excellence  in  the  best  masters  has  varied  accord- 
intr  to  their  oj)inion  of  the  relative  value  of  these  qualities — the  labor  they 
had  the  time  or  the  patience  to  bestow  on  their  works, — the  skill  of  the 
artist, — or  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject.  But  if  the  rule  here  ob- 
jected to,  that  the  careful  imitation  of  the  parts  injures  tlic  eflect  of  the 
whole,  bo  once  admitted,  slovenliness  would  become  another  name  for  gen- 
ius, and  the  most  unfinished  performances  be  the  best.  That  such  has 
been  the  confused  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Sir  Joshuu 
Reynolds'  '  Discourses,'  is  evident  from  the  practice  as  well  as  conversation 
of  many  (even  emineni)  artists. 

Tiie  late  Mr.  Opic  proceeded  entirely  on  this  principle.  He  left  many 
admirable  studies  of  portraits,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  eflect  of  light  and  shade  ;  but  he  never  finished  any  of  the  parts, 
thinking  them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  artist.  He  went  over  the 
whole  head  the  second  day  as  he  had  done  the  first,  and  therefore  made 
no  progress.  The  picture  at  last,  having  neither  the  lightness  of  a  sketch, 
nor  the  accuracy  of  a  tinished  work,  looked  coarse,  labored  and  heavy. 
Titian  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  high  finishing.  In  him  the  details 
are  engrafted  on  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  eflect,  and  attcniion  to 
the  character  of  what  he  represented.  His  pictures  have  the  exact  look 
i)f  nature,  the  very  tone  and  texture  of  flesh.  The  variety  of  his  tints 
IS  blended  into  the  greatest  simplicity.  There  is  a  proper  degree  both  of 
solidity  and  transparency.  All  the  parts  hang  together  ;  every  stroke 
tells,  and  adds  to  tlie  eflect  of  the  rest.  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  deny  that 
Titian  finished  much,  and  says  that  he  produced  by  two  or  three  strokes 
"f  his  pencil,  eflects  which  the  most  laborious  copyist  would  in  vain  at- 
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tempt  to  equal.  It  is  true,  he  availed  himself  in  some  degree  of  what  is 
called  execution,  to  facilitate  his  imitation  of  the  details  and  peculiarities 
of  nature  ;  but  it  was  to  facilitate,  not  supersede.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  distinct  than  execution  and  daubing.  Titian,  however,  made  a  very 
moderate,  though  a  very  admirable,  use  of  this  power  ;  andthose  who  copy 
his  pictures  will  find  that  the  simplicity  is  in  the  results,  not  in  the  details. 
To  conclude  my  observations  on  this  head,  I  will  only  add,  that  while  the 
artist  thinks  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  either  to  the  whole  or  to  the 
parts  of  his  picture,  which  can  give  it  still  more  the  look  of  nature,  if  he 
is  willing  to  proceed,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  desist.  This  rule  is  the 
more  necessary  to  the  young  student,  for  he  will  relax  in  his  attention  as 
he  grows  older.  And,  again,  with  respect  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
picture,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  bestow  a  disproportionate  degree 
of  labor  upon  them,  because  he  will  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  copying 
them,  and  because  a  much  less  degree  of  accuracy  will  serve  every  pur- 
pose of  deception. 

Secondly, — With  regard  to  the  imitation  of  expression,  I  can  hardly 
agree  with  Sir  Joshua  that  "the  periection  of  portrait-painting  consists  in 
giving  the  general  idea  or  character  without  the  individual  peculiarities." 
No  doubt,  if  Ave  were  to  choose  between  the  general  character  and  the 
peculiarities  of  feature,  we  ought  to  prefer  the  former.  But  they  are  so 
far  from  being  incompatible  with,  that  they  are  not  without  some  difficulty 
distinguishable  from,  each  other.  There  is  a  general  look  of  the  face,  a 
predominant  expression  arising  from  the  correspondence  and  connection 
of  the  different  parts,  which  it  is  of  the  first  and  last  importance  to  give, 
and  without  which  no  elaboration  of  detached  parts,  or  marking  of  the 
peculiarities  of  single  featui-es,  is  worth  anything  ;  but  which  at  the  same 
time  is  not  destroyed,  but  assisted,  by  the  careful  finishing,  and  still  more 
by  giving  the  exact  outline,  of  each  part. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  modern  French  and  English  schools  differ,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  are  both  wrong.  The  English  seem  generally  to  suppose, 
that  if  they  only  leave  out  the  subordinate  parts,  they  are  sure  of  the  gen- 
eral result.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  as  erroneously  imagine  that, 
by  attending  successively  to  each  separate  part,  they  must  infallibly  arrive 
at  a  correct  whole  :  not  considering  that,  besides  the  parts,  there  is  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  the  general  impression  stamped  upon  them  by 
the  character  of  the  individual,  which,  to  be  seen,  must  be  felt:  for  it  is  de-^ 
monstrable,  that  all  character  and  expression,  to  be  adequately  represented, 
must  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  the  eye  only.  The  French 
painters  give  only  lines  and  precise  differences,  the  English  only  general 
masses  and  strong  effects.  Hence  the  two  nations  reproach  one  another 
with  the  difl'erence  of  their  styles  of  art, — the  one  as  dry,  hard,  and  mi- 
nute,— the  other  as  gross,  gothic,  and  unfinished  ;  and  they  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  satisfied  with  each  other's  defects,  as  they  afford  a  very 
tolerable  fund  of  consolation  on  either  side. 

Much  has  been  said  of  historical  portraits,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  phrase,  if  properly  understood.  The  giving  historical  truth  to  a  por- 
trait means,  then,  the  representing  the  individual  under  one  consistent, 
probable  and  striking  view;  or  showing  the  (Jiflerent  features,  muscles  <fec. 
in  one  action,  and  modified  by  one  principle.  A  portrait  thus  painted  may 
be  said  to  be  historical;  that  is  it  carries  internal  evidence  of  truth  and 
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propriety  with  it ;  and  the  number  of  individual  peculiarities,  as  long  as 
they  arc  true  to  nature,  cannot  lessen,  but  roust  add  to,  the  strength  of  tliw 
general  impression. 

It  might  Im  shown,  if  there  were  room  in  this  place,  that  Sir  Joshua  has 
constructed  his  theory  of  the  ideal  in  art  upon  the  same  mistaken  princi- 
ple of  the  negation  or  abstraction  of  a  particular  nature.  The  ideal  is  not 
I  negative,  put  a  positive  tiling.  The  leaving  out  the  details  or  peculi- 
arities of  an  individual  face  does  make  it  one  jot  more  ideal.  To  paint 
history  is  to  paint  nature  as  answering  to  a  general,  predominant,  or  pre- 
•  oiiceived  idea  in  the  mind,  of  strength,  beauty,  action,  passion,  thoutrht, 
«Jcc. ;  but  the  way  to  do  this  is  not  to  leave  out  the  details,  but  to  incorpo- 
rate the  general  idea  with  the  details  ;  that  is,  to  show  the  same  expres- 
sion actuating  and  modil\  ing  every  movement  of  the  muscles,  and  the  same 
character  preserved  consistently  through  every  part  of  the  body.  Gran- 
deur does  not  consist  in  omitting  the  parts,  but  in  connecting  all  the  parts 
into  a  whole,  and  in  giving  their  combined  and  varied  action  ;  abstract 
truth  or  ideal  perfection  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  the  i)eculiarities  of 
form,  but  in  rejecting  all  those  which  a?e  not  consistent  with  the  charac- 
t<'r  intended  to  be  given,  and  in  following  up  the  sa''me  general  idea  of 
softness,  voluptuousness,  strength,  activity,  or  any  combination  of  these, 
through  every  ramitication  of  the  frame.  But  these  modifications  of  form 
or  expression  can  only  be  learnt  from  nature,  and  therefore  the  perfection 
of  art  must  always  be  sought  in  nature.  The  ideal  properly  aj)plies  as 
much  to  the  idea  of  ugliness,  weakness,  lolly,  meanness,  vice,  as  of  beauty, 
strength,  wisdom,  magnanimity,  or  viitue.  The  antique  heads  of  l"auns 
j-«nd  satyrs,  of  Pan  or  Silenus,  are  quite  as  ideal  as  those  of  the  Apollo  or 
^■*Bacchus  ;  and  Hogarth  adhered  to  an  idea  of  humor  in  his  faces,  as  Ra- 
phael did  to  an  idea  of  sentiment.  But  Raphael  found  the  character  of 
sentiment  in  nature  as  much  as  Hogarth  did  that  of  humor,  otherwise 
neither  of  them  would  have  given  one  or  the  other  with  such  perfect  truth, 
purity,  forci",  and  keeping.  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  ideal,  as  consisting  in 
a  mere  negation  o^individuality,  bears  just  the  same  relation  to  real  beauty 
or  ijrandeur,  as  caricature  does  to  true  comic  character. 

It  is  owing  either  to  a  mistaken  theory  of  elevated  art,  or  to  the  want 
of  models  in  nature,  that  the  English  are  hitherto  without  any  painter  of 
serious  historical  subjects,  who  can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  genius. 
Many  of  the  pictures  of  modern  artists  have  evidenced  a  capacity  for  cor- 
rect and  happy  delineations  of  actual  objects  and  domestic  incidents  only 
interior  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  school.  I  might  here  mention  the 
names  of  Wilkie,  Collins,  Ileaphy,  and  others.  We  have  portrait- pain- 
ters who  have  attained  to  a  very  hidi  degree  of  excellence  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  art. 

In  landscape,  Turner  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  effectsof  air,  and 
of  powerful  relief  in  objects  which  was  never  surpassed.  But  in  the  high- 
est walk  of  art — in  givintj  the  movements  of  the  finer  or  loftier  passion? 
of  the  mind,  this  country  has  not  produced  a  single  painter  who  haa  made 
even  a  faint  approach  to  the  excellence  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  We 
have.  Indeed,  a  good  number  of  specimens  of  the  cla)'  figure,  the  anato- 
mical mechanism,  the  regular  proportions  measured  by  a  two  foot  rule  ; — 
large  canvasses,  covered  with  stiiT  figures,  arranged  in  deliberate  order, 
»vith  the  characters  and  story  correctly  expressed  by  uplifted  eyes  or  hands. 
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according  to  old  receipt-books  for  the  passions ;  with  all  the  hardness  and 
inflexibility  of  figures  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  over  in  good  strong 
body  colors,  that  look  "  as  if  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  them, 
and  not  made  them  well."  But  we  still  want  a  Prometheus  to  give  life  to 
the  cumbrous  mass, — to  throw  an  intellectual  light  over  the  opaque  image, — 
to  embody  the  inmost  refinements  of  thought  to  the  outward  eye, — to  lay 
bare  the  very  soul  of  passion.  That  picture  is  of  little  comparative  value, 
iwhich  can  be  completely  translated  into  another  language, — of  which  the 
description  in  a  common  catalogue  conveys  all  that  is  expressed  by  the 
picture  itself;  for  it  is  the  excellence  of  every  art  to  give  what  can  be 
eiven  by  no  other  in  the  same  degree.  Much  less  is  that  picture  to  be 
esteemed  which  only  injures  and  defaces  the  idea  already  existing  in  the 
mind's  eye  :  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  conception  which  the  imagina- 
tion forms  of  the  subject,  aod  substitutes  a  dull  reality  for  high  sentiment ; 
for  the  art  is  in  this  case  an  incumbrance,  not  an  assistance,  and  inter- 
feres with,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  stock  of  our  pleasurable  sensations. 
But  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point  out,  I  will  not  say  any  English  picture, 
but  certainly  any  English  painter**  who,  in  heroical  and  classical  composi- 
tion, has  risen  to  the  height  of  his  subject,  and  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  well-informed  spectator,  or  excited  the  same  impression  by  visible 
means  as  had  been  excited  by  words  or  by  reflection.*  That  this  inferi- 
ority in  English  art  is  not  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  English  genius,  imagi- 
nation, or  passion,  is  proved  sufficiently  by  the  works  of  our  poets  and 
dramatic  writers,  which,  in  loftiness  and  force,  are  not  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  nation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  internal  thought 
and  feeling  in  the  English  character,  it  seems  to  be  more  internal ;  and, 
whether  this  is  owing  to  a  habit  or  physical  constitution,  to  have  compara- 
tively a  less  immediate  and  powerful  communication  with  the  organic  ex- 
pression of  passion, — which  exhibits  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and  lurnishes  matter  for  the  historic  muse  of  painting.  The 
English  artist  is  instantly  sensible  that  the  flutter,  grimace,  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  French  physiognomy,  are  incompatible  with  high  history  ; 
and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  explain  in  this  way,  that  is,  from  the  defect  of 
living  models,  how  it  is  that  the  productions  of  the  French  school  are 
marked  with  all  the  affectation  of  national  caricature,  or  sink  into  tame 
and  lifeless  imitations  of  the  antique. 

May  we  not  account  satisfactorily  for  the  general  defects  of  our  own  his- 
toric productions  in  a  similar  way, — from  a  certain  inertness  and  constitu- 
tional phlegm,  which  does  not  habitually  impress  the  workings  of  the  mind 
in  correspondent  traces  on  the  countenance,  and  which  may  also  render  us 
less  sensible  of  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  passion,  even  when  they 
are  so  impressed  there  1  The  irregularity  of  proportion  and  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  structure  of  the  national  features,  though  it  certainly  en- 
hances the  difficulty  of  infusing  natural  grace  and  grandeur  into  the  works 
of  art,  rather  accounts  for  our  not  having  been  able  to  attain  the  exquisite 
refinements  of  Grecian  sculpture,  than  for  our  not  having  rivalled  the 
Italian  painters  in  expression. 

Mr.  West  formed  no  exception  to,  but  a  confirmation  of,  these  general 
observations.  ;■  His  pictures  have  all  that  can  be  required  in  what  relates 

*  If  I  were  to  make  any  qualification  of  this  censure,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  some  of 
Northcote's  compositions  from  early  English  history. 
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to  the  con^position  of  tlic  subject ;  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  the 
groups  ;  tl  0  anatomical  proportions  of  the  human  hoJy  ;  and  the  technical 
knowledL"-  of  expression, — as  far  as  expression  is  reducible  to  al)stract 
rules,  ard  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  telling  of  a  story  ;  so  that  angiT, 
\\ouder,  sorrow,  pity,  &.c.  have  each  their  appropriate  and  well-known 
icsignations.  These,  however,  are  but  the  instrumental  parts  of  the  art, 
\w  means,  not  the  end;  but  bexond  these  Mr.  AVest's  pictures  do  not  go. 
riiey  never  "snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  They  exhibit  the 
mask,  not  the  soul  of  expression.  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  entire  range  ot 
Mr.  West's  productions,  meritorious  and  admiral»!o  as  the  design  and  com- 
position often  are,  there  is  to  be  found  one  truly  fine  head.  They  display 
a  total  want  of  gusto.  In  Raphael,  the  same  divine  spirit  breathes  through 
very  part ;  it  either  agitates  the  inmost  frame,  or  plays  in  gentle  imdula- 
ons  on  the  trembling  surface.  \Vhetlier  we  see  his  figures  bending  with 
.11  the  blandishments  of  maternal  love,  or  standing  in  the  motionless  silence 
of  thought,  or  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  action,  the  whole  is  under  the  im- 
pulse of  deep  passion.  But  Mr.  West  saw  hardly  any  thing  in  the  human 
face  but  bones  and  cartilages  ;  or  if  he  availed  himself  of  the  more  llexible 
machinery  of  nerves  and  muscles,  it  was  only  by  rule  and  method.  The 
effect  is  not  that  which  the  soul  of  passion  impresses  on  the  countenance, 
and  which  the  soul  of  genius  alone  can  seize  ;  but  such  as  might,  in  a  trood 
measure,  be  given  to  wooden  puppets  or  pasteboard  figures,  pulled  by 
wires,  and  taught  to  open  the  mouth,  or  knit  the  forehead,  or  raise  the 
I  yes  in  a  very  scientific  manner.  In  fact,  there  is  no  want  of  art  or  lim- 
ning in  his  pictures,  but  of  nature  and  feeling. 

It  is  not  long  since  an  opinion  was  very  general,  that  all  that  was  want- 
ing to  the  highest  splendor  and  perfection  of  the  arts  in  this  country  might 
be  supplied  by  academies  and  public  institutions.  There  are  thi'cc  ways 
in  which  academies  and  public  institutions  may  be  supposed  to  promote 
the  fine  arts ;  either  by  furnishing  the  best  models  to  the  student,  or  by 
holding  out  immediate  emolument  and  patronage,  or  by  improving  the 
public  taste.  I  shall  bestow  a  short  consideration  on  the  inlluence  of 
each. 

First,  a  constant  reference  to  the  best  models  of  art  necessarily  tends  to 
'enervate  the  mind,  to  intercept  our  view  of  nature,  and  to  distract  the  at- 
tention ijy  a  variety  of  unattainable  excellence.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  celebrated  masters  may  indeed  add  to  the  in- 
dolent refinement  of  taste,  but  will  never  produce  one  work  of  original 
LTonius,  one  great  artist.  In  proof  of  the  general  truth  of  this  observation, 
1  miffht  cite  the  history  of  the  progress  and  decay  of  art  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  nourished.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  if  the  real  sources 
of  j>crfection  are  to  be  sought  in  schools,  in  models,  and  public  institutions, 
that  \x  hcrever  schools,  models,  and  public  mstitutions  have  existed,  there 
the  arts  should  regularly  disappear, — that  the  eflect  should  never  follow 
iVom  the  cause. 

The  Greek  statues  remain  to  this  day  unrivalled, — the  undisputed 
standard  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  form.  In  Italy  the  art  of  paint- 
ing has  had  the  same  late.  After  its  long  and  painful  struggles  in  the 
time  of  the  earlier  artists,  Cimabue,  Ghirlandajo,  Massacoio,  and  others, 
it  burst  out  with  a  light  almost  too  dazzling  to  behold  in  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian, Michael  Anerelo.  Raphael,  and  Corresffio  ;    which  was  reflected  with- 
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diminished  lustre  ia  the  productions  of  their  immediate  disciples,  lingered 
for  a  while  with  the  school  of  the  Carraccis,  and  expired  with  Guido  Reni» 
From  that  period,  painting  sunk  to  so  low  a  state  in  Italy  as  to  excite  only 
pity  or  contempt.  There  is  not  a  single  name  to  redeem  its  faded  glory 
from  utter  oblivion.  Yet  this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  want  of  Dilletanti 
and  Delia  Cruscan  Societies,  of  Academies  of  Florence,  of  Bologna,  ot 
Parma,  and  Pisa,  of  honorary  members,  and  foreign  correspondents, — of 
pupils  and  teachers,  professors  and  patrons,  and  the  whole  busy  tribe  of 
critics  and  connoisseurs. 

What  is  become  of  the  successors  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke? 
What  have  the  French  academicans  done  for  the  art ;  or  what  will  they 
ever  do,  but  add  intolerable  afifectation  and  grimace  to  centos  of  heads 
from  the  antique,  and  caricature  Greek  forms  by  putting  them  into  opera 
attitudes?  Niciiolas  Poussin  is  the  only  example  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
contrary  theory,  and  I  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  his  defects.  What 
extraordinary  advances  have  we  made  in  our  own  country  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  What  greater  names  has  the 
English  school  to  boast  than  those  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Wilson,  who 
created  it  ? 

Again,  I  might  cite,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  the  works  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  of  Raphael  Mengs,  or  of  any  of  the  efl'eminate  school  of  critics  and 
copyists,  who  have  attempted  to  blend  the  borrowed  beauties  of  others  in 
a  perfect  whole.  W^hat  do  they  contain,  but  a  negation  of  every  excel- 
lence which  they  pretend  to  combine  ?  The  assiduous  imitator,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  grasp  all,  loses  his  hold  of  that  which  was  placed  within  his 
reach  ;  and,  from  aspiring  at  universal  excellence  sinks  into  uniform  medi- 
ocrity./The  student  who  has  models  of  every  kind  of  excellence  constant- 
ly be^re  him,  is  not  only  diverted  from  that  particular  walk  of  art  in  which, 
by  patient  exertion,  he  might  attain  ultimate  success,  but,  from  having  his 
imagination  habitually  raised  to  an  over-strained  standard  of  refinement, 
by  the  sight  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  in  art,  he  becomes  impatient 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  own  attempts,  determines  to  reach  the  same  per- 
fection all  at  once,  or  throws  down  his  pencil  in  despair.  Thus  the  young 
enthusiast,  whose  genius  and  energy  were  to  rival  the  great  masters  of  an- 
tiquity, or  create  a  new  era  in  the  art  itself,  baffled  in  his  first  sanguine. ex- 
pectations, reposes  in  indolence  on  what  others  have  done, — wonders  how 
such  periection  could  have  been  achieved, — grows  familiar  with  the  minu- 
test peculiarities  of  the  different  schools, — flutters  between  the  splendor  of 
Rubens  and  the  grace  of  Raphael,  and  ends  in  nothing.  Such  was  not 
Correggio.  He  saw  and  felt  for  himself;  he  was  of  no  school,  but  had  his 
own  world  of  art  to  create.  That  image  of  trutli  and  beauty  which  existed 
in  his  mind  he  was  forced  to  construct  for  himself,  without  rules  or  models. 
As  it  had  arisen  in  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  so  he  could 
only  hope  to  embody  it  to  others  by  the  imitation  of  nature.  We  can  con- 
ceive the  work  growing  under  his  hand  by  slow  and  patient  touches,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  perfection,  softened  into  finer  grace,  gaining  strength 
from  delicacy,  and  at  last  reflecting  the  pure  image  of  nature  on  the  can- 
vas. Such  is  always  the  true  progress  of  art ;  such  are  the  necessary 
means  by  which  the  greatest  works  of  every  kind  have  been  produced. 
They  have  been  the  effect  of  power  gathering 'strength  from  exercise,  and 
■warmth  from  its  own  impulse — stimulated  to  fresh  efforts  by  conscious  sue- 
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cess,  and  by  the  surprise  and  strangeness  of  a  now  world  of  beauty  open- 
ing to  the  delighted  imagination.  The  triumphs  of  art  were  victories  over 
the  dilliculties  of  art ;  the  prodigies  of  genius,  the  result  of  that  stren<:th 
which  had  grappled  with  nature.  Titian  copied  even  a  plant  or  a  piece 
of  common  drapery  from  the  objocts  themselves ;  and  Raphael  is  known 
to  have  made  elaborate  studios  of  all  the  principal  heads  in  his  picture^ 
Ml  the  great  painters  of  this  period  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  first 
[)rinciples  of  their  art;  had  learned  to  copy  a  face,  a  hand,  or  an  eye,  and 
liad  acquired  patience  to  finish  a  single  figure  before  they  undertook  to 
paint  extensive  compositions.  They  knew  that  though  fame  is  represented 
with  her  head  above  the  clouds,  her  feet  rest  upon  the  earth.  Genius  can 
only  have  its  full  scope  where,  though  much  may  have  been  done,  more 
remains  to  do  ;  where  models  exist  chiefiy  to  show  the  differences  of  an, 
and  where  the  perfect  idea  is  left  to  be  filled  up  in  the  painter's  imagina- 
tion. When  once  the  stimulus  of  novelty  and  of  original  exertion  is  v.ant- 
intr,  generations  repose  on  what  has  been  done  for  them  by  their  predeces- 
sors, as  individuals,  after  a  certain  period,  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
they  have  already  acquired. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  the  public  patron- 
age of  the  arts,  the  plan  unfortunately  defeats  itself ;  for  it  multiplies  its 
objects  faster  than  it  can  satisfy  their  claims,  and  raises  up  a  swarm  of  com- 
petitors for  the  prize  of  genius  from  the  dregs  of  idleness  and  dulness.  The 
real  patron  is  anxious  to  reward  merit,  not  to  encourage  gratuitous  pre- 
tensions to  it ;  to  see  that  the  man  of  genius  takes  no  detriment,  that  an- 
'tlier  Wilson  is  not  left  to  perish  for  want  ;  not  to  propagate  the  breed  of 
inbryo  candidates  for  fame.  OlTers  of  j)ublic  and  promiscuous  patronage 
can  in  general  be  little  better  than  a  species  of  intellectual  seduction,  ad- 
ministering provocatives  to  vanity  and  avarice,  and  leading  astray  the  youth 
of  the  nation  by  iiopes,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  realized.  At  the  same 
time,  the  good  that  might  be  done  by  private  taste  and  benevolence  is  in  a 
great  measure  defeated.  The  moment  that  a  few  individuals  of  discern- 
menl  and  liberal  spirit  become  members  of  a  public  body,  they  are  no  lon- 
irer  any  thing  more  than  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is  usually  wielded  at 
will  by  some  officious,  overweening  pretender :  their  good  sense  and  goqd 
nature  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  presumption  ;  their  names  only 
serve  to  reflect  credit  on  proceedings  in  which  they  have  no  share,  and 
which  are  determined  upon  by  a  majority  of  persons  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  arts,  but  what  arises  to  them  from  the  importance  attached  to  them 
by  regular  organizatiori,  and  no  opinions  but  what  are  dictated  to  them  by 
some  self-constituted  judge.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  such  bodies  of  men,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  ot 
public  opinion,  of  giving  a  firm,  manly,  and  independent  tone  to  that  opi- 
nion, they  make  it  their  business  to  watch  all  its  caprices,  and  follow  it  in 
every  casual  turning.  They  dare  not  pivc  their  sanction  to  sterling  merit, 
struggling  with  difficulties,  but  take  advantage  of  its  success  to  reflect  credit 
on  their  own  reputation  for  sagacity.  Their  taste  is  a  servile  dependent  on 
their  vanity,  and  their  patronage  has  an  air  of  pauperism  about  it.  Perhaps 
the  only  public  patronage  which  was  ever  really  useful  to  the  arts,  or  wor- 
thy of  them,  was  that  wliich  they  received  first  in  Greece,  and  afterwards 
in  Italy,  from  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country  ;  when  the  artist  felt 
himself,  as  it  vrcre,  a  servant  at  the  altar  ;  when  his  hand  gave  a  visible 
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form  to  gods  or  heroes,  angels  or  apostles  ;  and  when  the  enthusiasm  of  ge- 
nius was  exalted  by  mingling  with  the  flame  of  national  devotion.  The 
artist  was  not  here  degraded  hy  being  made  the  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  wealth  or  fashion,  but  felt  at  once  the  servant  and  benefactor  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  had  to  embody,  by  the  highest  eftorts  of  his  art,  subjects  whicis 
were  sacred  to  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the  spectators  ;  there  was  a 
common  link,  a  mutual  sympathy,  between  them  in  their  common  faith. 
Every  other  mode  of  patronage  but  that  which  arises  either  from  the  gene- 
ral institutions  and  manners  of  a  people,  or  from  the  real,  unaffected  taste 
of  individuals,  must,  I  conceive,  be  illegitimate,  corrupted  in  its  source,  and 
cither  inelfqctual  or  injurious  to  its  professed  object. 

Lastly,  Academicians  and  inslituiions  may  be  supposed  to-  assist  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts,  by  promoting  a  wider  taste  for  them. 

In  general  it  must  happen  in  the  first  stag^es  of  the  arts,  that  as  none  but 
those  who  had  a  natural  genius  for  them  would  attempt  to  practise  them,  so 
none  but  those  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  them,  would  pretend  to  judge  of 
or  criticise  them.  This  must  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  man  of 
true  genius  ;  for  it  is  no  other  than  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 
,  In  an  age  when  connoisseurship  had  not  become  a  fashion, — when  religion, 
war,  and  intrigue,  occupied  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  great, — only  those 
mind^  of  superior  refinement  would  be  led  to  notice  the  works  of  art,  who 
had  a  real  sense  of  their  excellence  ;  and  in  giving  way  to  the  powerful 
iient  of  his  own  genius,  the  painter  was  most  likely  to  consult  the  taste  of 
his  judges.  He  had  not  to  deal  with  pretenders  to  taste,  through  vanity, 
nflection,  and  idleness.  He  had  to  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
soul, — to  that  deep  and  innate  sensibility  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  re- 
quired only  fit  objects  to  have  its  enthusiasm  excited, — and  to  that  inde- 
pendent strength  of  mind,  which,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
hailed  and  fostered  genius  wherever  it  met  with  it,  Titian  was  patronized 
by  Charles  the  Fifth.  Count  Castiglione  was  the  friend  of  Raphael. 
These  were  true  patrons  and  true  critics ;  and  as  there  were  no  others 
(for  the  world,  in  general,  merely  looked  on  and  wondered,)  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  period  of  dearth  of  factitious  patronage  would  be 
most  favorable  to  the  full  development  of  the  greatest  talents,  and  to  the 
attaimnent  of  the  highest  excellence. 

By  means  of  public  institutions,  the  number  of  candidates  for  fame  and 
pretenders  to  criticism  is  increased  beyond  all  calculation,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  genius  and  feeling  remains  much  the  same  as  before  ;  with  these 
disadvantages,  that  the  man  of  original  geinius  is  often  lost  among  the 
crowd  of  competitors,  who  would  never  have  become  such  but  from  en- 
couragement and  example,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  few  whom  nature  in- 
tended for  judges,  is  apt  to  be  drowned  in  the  noisy  and  forward  sutfragea 
of  sliallow  smatterers  in  taste. 
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ESSAY    XIII 

THE  FIGHT. 


-'^The fight  ihefiglu's  the  thing, 


Wherein  I'll  catch  tho  conscience  of  the  king." 

Where  tkcrt^s  a  will  there's  a  icai/. — I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I  walked  dow  ii 
Cliancery  lane,  about  iialf-past  six  o'clock  on  Monday  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  inquire  at  Jack  Randall's  where  the  fight  the  ne.xt  day  was  to  be 
and  I  found  "  the  proverb"  nothing  "  musty"  in  the  present  instance. 
I  was  determined  to  see  this  fight,  come  what  would,  and  see  it  I  did,  in 
great  style.  It  was  my  first  fight,  yet  it  more  than  answered  my  expec- 
tations. Ladies !  it  is  to  you  I  dedicate  this  description  ;  nor  let  it  seem 
out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exjiloits  of  the  brave.  Courage 
and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues  ;  and  may  they  never  look  cold 
and  askance  on  one  another!  Think,  ye  fairest  of  tho  fair,  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  kind,  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how  many  more  ye  kill  with 
poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and  listen  with  subdued  air  and 
without  shuddering,  to  tale  tragic  only  in  appearance,  and  sacred  to  the 
Fancy ! 

I  was  going  down  Chancery  la:ne,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  when  looking  through  the  glass  door  of  tlie  J/ole 
in  the  Wall,  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall, as  the  author  of  '  NVaverly'  would  express  it.  Now  Mrs.  Randall 
stood  answerinir  the  [gentleman's  question,  with  the  authenticity  of  the  lady 
of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.  Thinks  I,  I'll  wait  till  this  person 
conies  out,  and  learn  from  him  how  it  is.  For  to  say  a  truth,  I  was  not 
fond  of  going  into  this  house  to  call  for  heroes  and  philosophers,  ever  since 
the  owner  of  it  (for  Jack  is  no  gentleman)  threatened  once  upon  a  time 
to  kick  me  out  of  doors  for  wanting  a  mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board, 
when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen  battles  was  more  full  of  blue  ruin  than  ot 
good  manners.  I  was  the  more  mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
heard  Mr.  James  Simpkins,  hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character 
of  the  Hole  itLtht  Wall  was  brought  in  question,  observe — "  The  house  is 
a  very  good  house,  and  the  company  quite  genteel  :  I  have  been  there 
myself!"  Remembering  this  unkind  treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine 
hostess  was  also  a  party,  and  not  wishin!:  to  put  her  in  uncjuict  thoughts  at 
a  time  jubilant  like  the  present,  I  wailed  at  the  door,  when  who  should 
issue  forth  but  my  friend  Joe  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chancerv 
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lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  wliich  distinguishes  a  lover 
of  the  Fancy,  I  said,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the  fight, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him." 

So  it  proved  in  effect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  ray  lodgings  to  dis- 
cuss measares  with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and 
new  friends  like  old,  on  great  occasions.  \Vc  are  cold  to  others  only  when 
we  are  dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  impart 
to  them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  throb  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets.  Toms  and 
I,  though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  alter  idem,  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly  impart  ;  and  "  so  car- 
lesslv  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  that  I  wish  no  better,  when  there  is  another 
tight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  journey  down,  and  to  re- 
turn with  my  friend  Jack  Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to  happen  or  of  what 
did  happen,  with  a  noble  subject  always  at  hand,  and  liberty  to  digress  to 
others  whenever  they  offered.  ludeed,  on  my  repeating  the  lines  from 
Spencer  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm, 

"  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature, 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  withlibeity  ?" 

niy  last-named  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  by  saying  that  this,  translated 
into  the  vulgate,  meant  "  Going  to  see  a  fight.'''' 

Joe  Toms  and  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down.  He 
said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Tom  Belcher's  at 
two,  which  would  go  there  right  out  and  back  again  the  next  day.  Now 
I  never  traveled  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  cast  to  Newbury  by  one 
of  the  mails.  Joe  swore  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  I  could  only  an- 
swer that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  me  to 
waver,  said  he  only  came  to  see  if  I  was  going,  had  letters  to  write,  a 
cause  coming  on  the  day  after,  and  faintly  said  at  parting  (for  I  was  bent 
on  setting  out  that  moment) — "  Well,  we  meet  at  Philippi  !"  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Piccadilly.  The  mail  coach  stand  was  bare.  "  They 
are  all  gone,"  said  I — "  this  is  always  the  way  with  me — in  the  instant  I 
lose  the  future — if  I  had  not  stayed  to  pour  out  that  last  cup  of  tea,  I  should 
have  been  just  in  time  ;" — and  cursing  my  folly  and  ill-luck  together, 
without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  the  mails  were  gone  or  not, 
I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own  dilatoriness  and  want  of  de- 
termination. At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turn  back :  I  might  get  to  Houns- 
low,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  the  next  morning.  I  passed 
Hyde  park  corner  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted  to  fortune.  Suddenly  J 
heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford  stage,  and  the  fight  rushed  full  upoi; 
my  fancy.  I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that  even  a  Brentford  coachman  was-- 
better  company  than  my  own  thoughts  (such  as  they  were  just  then),  and 
at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box,  with  him.  t  immediately  stated  ni\ 
ease  to  him — namely,  my  quarrel  with  myself  for  missing  the  Bather  Bris- 
*  tol  mail,  and  mj'  determination  to  get  on  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could, 
without  any  disparagement  or  insulting  comparison  between  longer  or 
shorter  stages.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me  that  stage-coaches,  and  consequently 
stage-coachmen,  are  respectable  in  proportion  f.o  the  distance  they  have 
to  travel :  so  I  said  nothing  on  thai  subject  to  my  Brentford  friend.     Any 
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incipient  tendency  to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  ho  migiit  iiave  con- 
strued it)  to  a  {)ersonal  reflection  of  tliis  kind,  was  liowever  nipped  in  the 
bud  ;  fur  I  had  no  sooner  declared  indignantly  that  1  had  missed  tlio  mails, 
than  he  llatly  denied  that  they  were  going  along,  and  lo !  at  the  instant 
three  of  them  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they 
would  devour  the  ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seemed  in  the  con- 
tradictofy  situation  of  the  man  in  Dryden  who  exclaims, 

"  1  tollow  Fate,  which  does  loo  tiard  pursue  I'' 

If  1  had  stopped  to  in(iuire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would  not 
have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down  the  road 
in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  perfection  of  mechanical  convey- 
ance. The  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upon,  and  I  had  missed  it,  as  1 
miss  every  thing  else,  by  my  own  absurdity,  in  putting  the  will  for  tlie 
deed,  and  aiming  at  ends  without  employing  means.  '*  Sir,"  said  he  of  the 
Brentford,  "  the  Bath  mail  will  be  up  presently,  my  brother-in-law  drives 
it,  and  I  will  engage  to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place  empty."  I  almost 
doubted  my  good  genius;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it  drove  like  lightning,  and 
stopped  directly  at  the  call  of  the  Brentford  Jehu.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved this  possible,  but  the  brother-in-law  of  a  mail-coach  driver  is  him- 
self no  mean  man.  I  was  transferred  without  loss  of  time  from  the  top  of 
one  coach  to  that  of  the  other,  desired  the  guard  to  pay  my  fare  to  the 
Brentford  coachman  for  me  as  I  had  no  change,  was  accommodated  with 
a  great  coat,  put  up  my  umbrella  to  keep  off  a  drizzling  mist,  and  we  be- 
gan to  cut  through  the  air  like  an  arrow.  The  mile-stones  disappeared 
one  after  anotiier,  tlio  rain  kept  ofl" ;  Tom  Turtle,*  the  trainer,  sat  before 
me  on  the  coach-bo.\,  with  whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman 
going  to  tlie  fight ;  the  passion  that  had  transported  me  an  hour  before  was 
subdued  to  pensive  regret  and  conjectural  musing  on  the  next  day's  battle  ; 
I  was  promised  a  place  inside  at  Reading,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
myself  a  lucky  fellow.  Such  is  the  force  of  imagination  !  On  the  outside 
of  any  other  coach  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  a  Scoth  mist  drizzling 
through  the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should  have  been  cold,  comtortless. 
inj|»alient,  and,  no  doubt,  wet  throuirh  ;  but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I 
felt  warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  did  me  good,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made,  and  confident  that  all  would 
j!o  well  through  the  journey. 

When  I  got  inside  at  Reading,  I  found  Turtle  and  a  stout  valetudinarian. 
,iose  costume  bespoke  him  one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  had  risen  from  i 
tliri'i>  months'  sick  bed  to  get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight.  They  were 
intimate,  and  we  fell  into  a  lively  discourse.  My  friend  the  trainer  was 
confined  in  his  topics  to  fighting  dogs  and  men,  to  bears  and  badgers  ; 
beyond  this  he  was  "quite  chap-fallen,"  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dos-, 
or  indeed  very  wisely  fell  asleep,  when  any  other  same  was  started.  The 
whole  art  of  training  (I,  however,  learnt  from  him)  consists  in  two  thintrs, 
exorcise  and  abstinence,  abstinence  and  exercise,  repeated  alternately  and 
without  end.  A  yolk  of  an  esjg  with  a  spoonful  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thing 
in  a  morning,  and  then  a  walk  of  six  miles  till  brcakl'nst.     This  meal  con- 

*  JjhnThurtell,  to  wit 
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sists  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-steaks.  Then  another 
six  or  seven  miles  till  dinner-time,  and  another  supply  of  solid  beef  or 
mutton  with  a  pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  sherry.  Blartin  trains  on  water,  but  this  increases  his  infirmity  on 
another  very  dangerous  side.  The  Gas-man  takes  now  and  then  a  chirp- 
ing glass  (under  the  rose)  to  console  him,  during  a  six  weeks'  probation, 
for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hickman — an  agreeable  woman,  with  (J  under- 
stand) a  pretty  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds.  How  matter  presses  on 
me  !  What  stubborn  things  are  facts  !  How  inexhaustible  is  nature  and 
art  1  "  It  is  well,"  as  I  once  heard  Mr.  Richmond  observe,  "  to  see  a 
variety."  He  was  speaking  of  cock-fighting  as  an  edifying  spectacle.  I 
cannot  deny  but  that  one  learns  more  of  what  is  (I  do  not  say  of  what  ought 
to  he)  in  this  -desultory  mode  of  practical  study,  than  from  reading  the 
same  book  twice  over,  even  though  it  should  be  a  moral  treatise.  Where 
was  I  ?  I  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the 
ring,  "  where  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."  Then 
follows  an  hour  of  social  chat  and  native  glee;  and  afterwards,  to  another 
breathing  over  heathy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed,  and 
up  by  six  again — Our  hero 

"  Follows  so  the  ever-running  sun, 
With  profitable  ardor — " 

to  the  day  that  brings  him  victory  or  defeat  in  the  green  fairy  circle.  Is 
not  this  life  more  sweet  than  mine  ?  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  I  will  not 
libel  any  life  by  comparing  it  to  mine,  which  is  (at  the  date  of  these  pres- 
ents) bitter  as  coloquintida  and  the  dregs  of  aconiium  ! 

The  invalid  in  the  Bath  mail  soared  a  pitch  above  the  trainer,  and  did 
not  sleep  so  sound,  because  he  had  "  more  figures  and  more  fantasies." 
We  talked  the  hours  away  nierrih-.  He  had  faith  in  surgery,  for  he  had 
had  three  ribs  set  right,  that  had  been  broken  in  a  turn-up  at  Belcher's,  but 
thought  physicians  old  women,  for  they  had  no  antidote  in  their  catalogue 
for  Brandy.  An  indigestion  is  an  excellent  common-place  for  two  people 
that  never  met  before.  By  way  of  ingratiating  myself,  I  told  him  the  story 
of  my  doctor,  who,  on  my  earnestly  representing  to  him  that  I  thonght  his 
redmen  had  done  me  harm,  assured  me  that  the  whole  pharmacopeia  con- 
tained nothing  comparable  to  the  prescription  he  had  given  me  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  that  "  he  had  had  one  gentlemen  with 
my  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the  last  fifteen  years."  This  anecdote 
made  my  companion  shake  the  rough  sides  of  his  three  great  coats  with 
boisterous  laughter  ;  and  Turtle,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  swore  he  knew 
how  the  fight  would  go,  for  he  had  had  a  dream  about  it.  Sure  enough  the 
rascal  told  us  how  the  three  first  rounds  went  ofl',  but  "his  dream,"  like 
others,  "denoted  a  foregone  conclusion."  He  knew  his  men.  The  moon 
now  rose  in  silver  state,  and  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point 
out  this  object  of  placid  beauty,  with  the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  the  man 
of  science,  to  which  his  ear  he  "seriously  inclined,"  the  more  as  it  gave 
promise  d^un  beau  jour  for  the  morrow,  and  showed  the  ring  undrenched 
by  envious  showers,  arrayed  in  sunny  smiles.  Just  then,  all  going  on  well, 
T  thought  on  my  friend  Toms,  whom  I  had  left  behind,  and  said  innocently, 
"  There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  fellow  I  left  in  town,  who  said  there  was 
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no  possiliility  of  getting  down  by  the  mail,  and  talked  of  going  by  a  cara- 
van from  Belcher's  at  two  in  iho  morning,  after  he  had  written  some  let- 
ters." "  Why,"  said  he  of  the  lapels,  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  was 
the  very  person  we  saw  running  about  like  mad  from  one  coach-door  to 
anotliLT,  and  asking  if  any  one  had  seen  a  friend  of  his,  a  gentleman  going 
to  tiie  figlit,  whom   he   had   missed  stupidly  enough  by  staying  to  write  a 

lite."     "Pray,  Sir,"   said   my  fellow    traveler,   "had   he   a  plaid-cloak 

11 9" — »i  Why,  no,"  said  I,  "  not  at  the  time  I  left  him,  but  he  very  well 
might  afterwards,  for  he  offered  to  lend  me  one."  The  plaid-cloak  and 
tiie  letter  decided  the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enough,  was  in  the  Bristol  mail, 
which  preceded  us  by  about  fifty  yards.  This  was  droll  enough.  \Vc  had 
now  but  a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on 
alighting  at  Newbury,  both  coaches  stopping  at  the  same  time,  was  to  call 
out,  "I'ray,  is  there  a  gentleman  in  that  mail  of  the  name  of  Toms  ?"  "No," 
said  .loo,  borrowing  something  of  the  vein  of  Gilpin,  "  for  I  have  just  L'Ot 
out."  "  Well !"  says  he,  "  this  is  lucky  ;  but  you  don't  know  how  vexed 
I  was  to  miss  you  ;  for,"  adding  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "  do  you  know- 
when  1  left  you  I  went  to  Belcher's  to  ask  about  the  caravan,  and  ^Irs. 
Belcher  said  very  obliginudy,  she  couldn't  tell  about  that,  but  there  wcrt- 
two  iientlenien  who  had  taken  places  by  the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in 
.1  landau,  and  she  could  frank  us^  It's  a  pity  I  didn't  meet  with  you  ;  we 
could  then  have  got  down  for  nothing.  But  mum^s  the  word."  It's  the 
devil  for  any  one  to  tell  me  a  secret,  for  it  is  sure  to  come  out  in  print.  I 
do  not  care  so  ^uch  to  gratify  a  friend,  but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a 
temptation  to  me. 

OiH"  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn  ;  but  this 
was  no  easy  task.  The  |)ublic-houses  were  full,  and  where  you  saw  a 
light  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of  the  case- 
ment to  see  what  was  going  on,  tliey  instantly  put  them  in  and  shut  the 
window,  tiie  moment  you  seemed  advanciuL:  with  a  sus})icious  overture 
for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thundered  away  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  effect — such  was  the  crcafer 
noise  within  ; — and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we  got  admittance, 
»vo  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen   round  a  good  hospitable  fire, 

unie  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talkin?  on  politics  and  on  the  fight. 

V  tall  English  yeoman  (something  like  Matthews  in  the  face,  and  quite  as 

neat  a  wag) — 

"  A  lusty   man    to    ben    an    abbot   able." 

was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price  of 
corn  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  bein?  heard  at  the 
gatf.  The  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuttling  fellow  who  want- 
ed to  be  olT  a  bet  for  a  shillin'j  glass  of  brandy  and  water — "  Confound  it, 
man,  don't  be  insipid !'"  Thinks  I,  that  is  a  good  phrase.  It  was  a  good 
omen.  He  kept  it  up  so  all  'liiiht,  nor  fiinched  with  the  approach  of 
morning.  lie  was  a  fine  tellow,  with  sense,  wit,  and  spirit,  a  hearty  body 
and  a  joyous  mind,  free-spoken,  frank,  convivial — one  of  that  true  Eng- 
lish breed  that  went  with  Harry  the  Fifth  to  the  sieire  of  Harfleur — 
"  standing  like  creyhounds  in  the  slips,"  &c.  We  ordered  tea  and  eggs 
(bods  were  soon  found  to  bo  out  of  the  question)  and  this  fellow*s  conver- 
sation was  sauce  piquante.  It  did  one's  heart  [rood  to  see  him  brandish 
his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.     He  made  mince-nieat  of  a  drunken, 
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Stupid,  red-faced,  quarrelsome,  frowsy  farmer,  whose  nose  "he  moralized 
into  a  thousand  similes,"  making  it  out  a  firebrand  like  Bardolph's.  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  my  friend,"  says  he,  "  the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you 
here  to  save  fire  and  candle.  If  one  was  to  touch  your  nose,  it  would  go 
off  like  a  piece  of  charcoal."  At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot, 
the  sole  variety  in  his  purple  face  being  his  little  peering  grey  eyes  and 
yellow  teeth :  called  for  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it ;  and 
after  many  attempts  to  provoke  his  humorous  antagonist  to  single  combat, 
which  the  other  turned  off  (after  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
choler)  with  great  adroitnesss,  he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of  liquor 
in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.  His  laughing  persecutor 
made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
where  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  this  "  loud  and  furious  fun," 
said,  "  There's  a  scene,  by  G — d,  for  Hogarth  to  paint.  I  think  he  and 
Shakspeare  were  our  two  best  men  at  copying  life."  This  confirmed  me 
in  my  good  opinion  of  him.  Hogarth,  Sliakspeare,  and  Nature,  were 
just  enough  for  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to  know.  I  said,  "  You  read 
Cobbett,  don't  you?  At  least,"  says  I,  "you  talk  just  as  well  as  he 
writes."  He  seemed  to  doubt  this.  But  I  said,  "  We  have  an  hour  to 
spare  :  if  you'll  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  keep  on  talking,  I'll  write 
down  what  you  say  ;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a  capital  '  Political  Register, 
I'll  forfeit  my  head.  You  have  kept  me  alive  to-night,  however.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without  you."  He  did  not  dislike  this 
view  of  the  thing,  nor  my  asking  if  he  was  not  about  tfce  size  of  Jem 
Belcher  ;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  that 
"  the  circumstance  which  had  given  him  nearly  the  greatest  concern  in 
his  life,  was  Cribb's  beating  Jem  after  he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  play- 
ing." The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim  but  yet  clear  light  appears,  which 
weighs  like  solid  bars  of  metal  on  ihe  sleepless  eyelids ;  the  guests  drop 
down  from  their  chambers  one  by  one — but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  go- 
ing to  bed  now  (the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  find  a  barber's  (the  pole  that  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted 
us  to  his  shop),  and  then  a  nine  miles'  march  to  Hungerford.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy 
ground,  the  path'  was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done 
us  much  harm — at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and  that 
with  amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still 
invariably  we  returned  to  the  fight.  At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hun- 
gerford, on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 
carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had  passed  us  on  the  road  ; 
Toms  gave  a  youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight.?  If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure  to 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and  Bill  Neate. 
The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  the  spot ;  open  carriages 
were  coming  up,  with  streamers  flying  and  music?  playing,  and  the  country- 
people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  directions,  to  see  their 
hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were  still  on  Gas,  but  only  about  five 
to  four.  Gully  had  been  down  to  try  Neate,  an^  had  backed  him  consider- 
ably, which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine  confidence  of  the  adverse  party. 
About  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  pending.     The   Gas  says,  he 
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has  lost  3000/.  which  were  promised  hiin  by  different  gentlemen  if  he  had 
won.  He  had  presumed  too  much  on  himself,  which  had  n>ade  others 
presume  on  him.  This  spirited  and  formidable  younsj  fellow  seems  to 
have  taken  for  his  motto  the  old  maxim,  that  "  there  are  three  things  ne- 
cessary to  success  in  life — Impudence!  Impudence!  Impudence!^*  It  is 
so  in  matters  of  opinion,  but  not  in  the  Fanci/^  which  is  the  most  practical 
of  all  things,  though  even  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only  half. 
Our  friend  had  vapored  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  u'rin 
.!id  bully  his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.     "  Alas  !   the  Bristol  man  was  not 

)  tamed  !" — "  This  is  tkc  t^ravc  diggtr,^^  (would  Tom  Hickman  e.xclaim 
ill  the  moments  of  intoxication  from  e'm  and  success,  shewing  his  tre- 
mendous right  hand),  "  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes ; 
I  haven't  done  with  them  yet!"  Wliy  should  he — thougli  he  had  licked 
lour  of  their  best  men  within  ttie  hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten  to  inllict 
dishonorable  chastisement  on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a  veteran  going  otV 
the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honors  meekly  ?  Magnanimity,  ray 
dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inseparable.  Or  why  sltouid  he  go  up 
to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and 
measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles 
surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him,  "What,  are  you  Bill  Neate  ?  I'll  knock 
more  blood  out  of  that  great  carcase  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you 
ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bullock's  !"  It  was  not  manly,  'twas  not  fighter- 
like. If  he  was  sure  of  the  victory  (as  he  was  not),  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better.  Modesty  should  accompany  the  Fancy  as  its  shadow.  The 
best  men  were  always  the  best  behaved.  Jem  Belcher,  the  Gamo«Chick- 
en  (before  whom  the  Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men. 
So  is  Cribb,  so  is  Tom  Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  sparrers,  and  not  a 
man  for  every  one  to  take  by  the  nose.  I  enlarged  on  this  topic  in  the 
mail  (while  Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that 
impertinence  was  a  part  of  no  profession.  A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  his 
man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in  every 
one's  face.  Even  a  highwayman,  in  the  way  of  trade,  may  blow  out  your 
'■rains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same  time,  I  should  sav  he  was 

Ml  irentloman.  A  boxer,  I  would  iufi'r,  need  not  be  a  blackguard  or  a 
<  oxcomb,  more  than  another.  Perhaps  I  press  this  point  too  much  on  a 
lallen  man — Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by  this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all 
iessoijs,  "  That  man  was  made  to  mourn."  He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  lato 
fitrht  but  his  presumption  ;  and  that  every  man  may  do  as  well  without  '. 
By  an  over-display  of  this  quality,  however,  the  public  had  been  preju- 
diced against  him,  and  the  knowing-ones  were  taken  in.  Few  but  those 
who  had  bet  on  him  wished  Gas  to  win.  With  my  own  prepossessions  oa 
the  subject,  the  result  of  the  11th  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a 
piece  of  poetical  justice  as  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  diflTerence  of  weight  between  the  two  combatants  (14  stone  to  12) 
was  nothing  to  the  sporting  men.  Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  lone-armed  Bill 
Ncate  kicked  the  beam  in  the  scale  of  the  Gas-man's  vanity.  The  ama- 
teurs were  frightened  at  his  big  words,  and  thought  they  would  make  up  for 
the  difference  of  six  feet  and  five  feet  nine.  Truly,  the  Fancy  are  not 
men  of  imagination.  They  judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot  conceive 
of  any  thing  that  is  to  be.  The  Gj^s-man  had  won  hitherto  ;  therefore  ho 
lausf  beat  a  man  half  as  big  again  as  himself — and  that  to  a  certaintv.    Be- 
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sides,  there  are  as  many  feuds,  factions,  prejudices,  pedantic  notions  ia 
the  Fancy  as  in  the  state  or  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Giilly  is  almost  the  only 
cool,  sensible  man  among  them,  who  exercises  an  unbiassed  discretion,  and 
is  not  a  slave  to  his  passions  in  these  matters.  But  enough  of  reflections, 
and  to  our  tale.  The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was  fine  for  a  December  morn- 
ing. The  grass  was  wet,  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  Avith  mul- 
titudinous feet,  except  that,  within  the  ring  itself,  there  was  a  spot  of  vir- 
ffin-o-reen  closed  in  and  unprofaned  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone  with  daz- 
zling brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.  For  it  was  now  noon,  and  we  had  an 
hour  to  wait.  This  is  the  trying  time.  It  is  then  the  heart  sickens,  as  yon 
think  what  the  two  champions  are  about,  and  how  short  a  time  will  deter- 
mine their  fate.  After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
nervous  apprehensions  ;  you  are  swallowed  up  in  the  immediate  interest  of 
the  scene — but 

"  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phanlasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

I  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  "  So,  I  thought, 
my  fairest  hopes  have  faded  from  my  sight ! — so  will  the  Gas-man's  glory, 
or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  hour."  The  sioclls  were  parading  in 
their  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was  cleared  with  some  bruises  on  the 
heads  and  shins  of  the  rustic  assembly  (for  the  cockneys  had  been  distan- 
ced by  the  sixty-six  miles)  ;  the  time  drew  near  ;  I  had  got  a  good  stand  ; 
a  bustle,  a  buzz,  ran  through  the  crowd;  and  from  the  opposite  side  enter- 
ed Neate,  between  his  second  and  bottle-holder.  He  rolled  along,  swath- 
ed in  his  loose  great  coat,  his  knock-knees  bending  under  his  huge  bulk ; 
and,  with  a  modest  cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  He  then  just 
looked  round,  and  began  quietly  to  undress  ;  when  from  the  other  side 
there  was  a  similar  rush  and  an  opening  made,  and  the  Gas-man  came 
forward  with  a  conscious  air  of  anticipated  triumph,  too  much  like  the  cock- 
of-the-walk.  He  strutted  about  more  than  became  a  hero,  sucked  oranges 
with  a  supercilious  air,  and  threw  away  the  skin  with  a  toss  of  his  head, 
and  went  up  and  looked  at  Neate,  which  was  an  act  of  supererogation.  The 
only  sensible  thing  he  did  was,  as  he  strode  away  from  the  modern  Ajax, 
to  flinc  out  his  arms,  as  if  he  wanted  to  try  whether  they  would  do  their 
work  that  day.  By  this  time  they  had  stripped,  and  presented  a  strong 
contrast  in  appearance.  If  Neate  was  like  Ajax,  "  with  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders, fit  to  bear"  the  pugilistic  reputation  of  all  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be 
compared  to  Diomed,  light  vigorous,  elastic,  and  his  back  glistened  in  the 
siln,  as  he  moved  about,  like  a  panther's  hide.  There  was  now  a  dead 
pause — attention  was  awe-struck.  AVlio  at  that  moment,  big  with  a  great 
event,  did  not  draw  his  breath  short — did  not  feel  his  heart  throb  1  All 
was  ready.  They  tossed  up  for  the  sun,  and  the  Gas-man  won.  They 
were  led  up  to  the  scratch — shook  hands,  and  went  at  it. 

In  the  first  rourtd  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After  making  play 
a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  flew  at  his  adversary  like  a  tiger,  struck  five 
blows  in  as  many  seconds,  three  first,  and  then  'following  lum  as  he  stag- 
gered back,  two  more,  right  and  left,  and  down  he  fell,  a  mighty  ruin. 
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There  was  a  shoutj.  and  I  said,  "  There  is  no  standing  this."  Noate  seem- 
ed like  a  lifeless  lump  of  llesli  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas-man's  blows 
played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  and  you  imagined  iie 
would  onlv  be  lifted  up  to  be  knocked  down  again.  It  was  as  if  llickniuu 
held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  rii,dit  hand  of  his,  and  directed  4x  ajrainst  an 
unarmed  body.  They  met  atrain,  and  Nt-ato  seemed  not  cowed,  but  par- 
ticularly cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched  to^iether  and  his  brows  knii 
lioso  agai'ist  the  sun.  lie  held  out  both  his  arms  at  full  lenirth  straii^ht  be- 
fore him,  lilie  two  sleds^e-hanimers,  and  raised  his  left  an  inch  or  two 
hifirher.  The  Gas-man  could  not  (ret  over  tliis  guard — they  struck  mutu- 
ally and  fell,  but  without  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
next  round ;  but  the  balance  of  power  was  thus  restored — the  fate  of  the 
battle  was  suspended.  No  one  could  tell  how  it  would  end.  This  was  the 
only  moment  in  which  opinion  was  divided ;  for,  in  the  next,  thi'  Gas-man 
aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  his  adversary's  neck,  with  his  rifjht  hand,  and  fail- 
ing from  the  length  he  had  to  reach,  tho  other  returned  it  with  his  left  at 
full  swing,  planted  a  trememlous  blow  oa  his  cheek-bone  and  eye-brow,  and 
made  a  red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  Tho  Gas-man  went  down,  and 
there  was  another  shout — a  roar  of  triumph  as  the"  waves  of  fortune  rolled 
tumiiltuously  from  side  to  side.  This  was  a  settler.  Hickman  got  up,  and 
"  grinned  horribly  a  gastly  smile,"  yet  ho  was  evidently  dashed  in  his  opi- 
nion of  himself ;  it  was  the  first  lime  he  had  ever  been  so  punished;  ail 
one  side  of  his  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye  was  closed  in 
dingy  blackness,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fight,  less  confident,  but  still  de- 
termined. After  one  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving  another  such  remem- 
brancer, he  rallied,  and  went  at  it  with  his  former  impetuosity.  But  in 
vain.  His  strength  had  been  weakened — his  blows  could  not  tell  at  sucii 
a  distance, — he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at  his  adversary,  and  could  not 
strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  regularly  as  he  flew  at  him  with  his 
right  hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or  drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and 
t'elled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left.  There  was  little  cautious  sparring — 
no  half-hits — no  tapping  and  trifling,  none  of  the  pctit-maitrrship  of  the 
art — they  were  almost  all  knock-down  blow«  : — the  fi<rht  was  a  good  stand- 
up  fight.  The  wander  was  the  half- nwnute  time.  If  there  had  been  a  mi- 
nute or  more  allowed  between  each  round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible 
how  they  should  by  degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution  ;  but  to  see 
two  men  smashed  to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the 
')reath  beaten  out  of  their  bodies;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  th«' 
liock,  to  see  them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  t>» 
inflict  or  receive  mortal  ofl'ence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  "  like  two  clouds 
over  the  Caspian" — this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all : — t'lis  is  x\v 
high  and  heroic  state  of  man  !  From  fliis  time  forward  the  event  became 
more  certain  every  round  ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed  as  1/  it  must 
have  been  over.  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back  to  me  ;  but  in  the 
scufile,  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then  made  a  tremendous 
lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  fall  backwards  or  forwards  ;  he  hung  suspended  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted 
up  to  the  sky.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just 
before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of  natural  expression,  were  gone  from 
liim.     His  face  was  like  a  human  skull,  a  death's  head,  spouting  blood. 
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The  eyes  were  filled  with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth 
gaped  blood.  He  was  not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural, 
spectral  appearance,  or  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  Inferno. 

Yet  he  fought  on  after  this  for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  des- 
perate blow,  and  PSeate  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same 
cautious  guard  to  the  last,  as  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Gas-man  was  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
round,  that  his  senses  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that 
the  battle  was  declared  over.*.  Ye  who  despise  ^'xe  Fancy,  do  something 
to  shov/  as  much  phtck,  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  as- 
sume a  superiority  which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any 
one  action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives! — When  the  Gas-man  came 
to  himself,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  "Where  am  I?  What  is  the 
matter?"  "Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom, — you  have  lost  the  battle,  but 
you  are  the  bravest  man  alive."  And  Jackson  whispered  to  him,  "  I  am 
collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom." — Vain  sounds,  and  unheard  at  that  mo- 
ment !  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began  to  flourish  with  his  fists,  calling 
out,  "  Ah  !  you  always  said  I  couldn't  fight — What  do  you  think  now?" 
But  all  in  good  humor,  and  without  any  appearance  of  arrogance ;  only 
it  was  evicjent  Bill  Neate  was  pleased  that  he  had  won  the  fight.  When  it 
was  over,  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  one?  He  said, 
"  PretUj  icelW''  The  carrier-pigeons  now  mounted  into  the  air,  and  one 
of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  her  husband's  victory  to  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Neate.     Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hickman  ! 

Mais  au  revoir,  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says.  I  went  down  with  Toms; 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground.  Toms  is  a 
rattle-brain  ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.  Now,  under  tavor,  I  am  a  senti- 
mentalist too — therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the  interest  of  the  excur- 
sion did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.  Pigott  and  I  marched  along  the  cause- 
way leading  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury,  now  observing  the  effect  of  a 
brilliant  sun  on  the  tawny  meads  or  moss-colored  cottages,  now  exulting 
in  the  fight,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  general  and  elegant  literature. 
My  friend  was  dressed  in  character  for  the  occasion,  or  like  one  of  the 
Fancy ;  that  is,  with  a  double  portion  of  great  coats,  clogs,  and  over- 
hauls :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  couple  of  country-lads  to  carry 
his  superfluous  wearing  apparel  to  the  next  town,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  preferring  a  seat  on  the  bar. 
There  were  two  strangers  already  in  the  chaise,  and  on  their  observing 
they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I  had,  and  concluded  they 
had  done  the  same.  They  appeared,  however,  a  little  shy  and  sore  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  hints  dropped,  and  questions  put, 
that  it  turned  out  that  they  had  missed  it.  One  of  these  friends  had  un- 
dertaken to  drive  the  other  there  in  his  gig:  they  had  set  out,  to  make 
sure  work  the  day  before  at  three  in  the  afternoon.     The  owner  of  the 

*  Scroggins  said  of  the  Gas-man,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  that  courage, 
that  if  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he  would  still  fight  on  with  the  stumps— like  that  of 
"VVildrington, — 

"In  doleful  dumps,* 

Who,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 
Still  fought  upon  his  stumps." 
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oae-horsc  vehicle  scoriiod  to  ask  liis  way,  and  drove  riglit  ou  to  Bagsliot 
instead  of  turning  olVat  llounslow  :  there  tliey  slopped  all  iii|,'ht,  and  set  oil" 
the  next  day  across  the  country  to  Ueadin'i,  iVoni  whence  ihey  took  coach, 
and  {^ot  down  within  a  mile  or  two  of  llungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after 
the  fiirht  was  over.  This  niit,'ht  he  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life.  We  parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  see 
the  flight,  but  had  returned  as  they  went,  at  \\'olliami)ton,  where  wc  were 
l)romiscd  hcds  (an  irresistible  temptation,  for  I'iuotl  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding night  at  llungcrford  as  wc  had  done  at  Newbury,)  and  we  turned 
into  an  old  bow-windowed  parlor  with  a  carpet  and  a  snug  fire  ;  and  after 
d(!Vouring  a  (pianlity  of  tea,  toast,  and  iii:gi>,  sat  down  to  consider,  during 
an  hour  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.  In 
the  midst  of  an  Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and 
nnitton  chops  with  maslied  potatoes  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of 
<iotlis  and  Vandals — O  prociil  este  profani — not  real  flash-men,  but  inter- 
lope! s,  noisy  pretenders,  butchers  from  Tothill-fields,  brokers  from  White- 
chapel,  who  called  immediately  for  pipes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  it  was  a  cross. 
Figott  wiihdrew  from  the  smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and  left  nie 
to  dispute  the  point  with  ihem  for  a  couple  of  hours  sans  inlcruiissiou  bv 
the  dial. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed  ;  and  on  observing  that  Jack  had 
a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the  intervals  of  our  dis- 
course, I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my  particular  satisfaction 
that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  '  New  Eloise.'  Ladies,  after  this,  will  you 
contend  that  a  love  for  the  Fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of 
sentiment  ? — Wc  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend  setting  me  up  in  a  gen- 
teel drab  great  coat  and  green  silk  handkerchief  (which  I  must  say  became 
me  exceedingly),  and  after  stretching  our  legs  for  a  few  miles,  and  seeing 
Jack  Randall,  Ned  Turner,  and  Scrogtrins,  pass  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Uath  coaches,  we  engaged  with  the  driver  of  the  second  to  take  us  to  Lon- 
don for  the  usual  fee.  I  got  inside,  and  found  three  other  passengers.. 
One  of  them  was  an  old  gentleman  with  an  aquiline  nose,  powdered  hair, 
and  a  pigtail,  and  who  looked  as  if  he  had  played  many  a  rubber  at  the 
Bath  rooms.  I  said  to  niyselt",  lie  is  very  like  Mr.  Windham  ;  I  wish  he 
would  enter  into  conversation,  that  I  might  hear  what  line  observa- 
^ions  would  come  from  those  fuiely-turned  features.  However,  nothing 
passed,  till,  stopping  to  dine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  was  made  by  the 
company  about  the  fight,  and  I  gave  (as  the  reader  may  believe)  an  elo- 
quent and  animated  description  of  it.  When  we  got  into  the  coach  again, 
the  old  gentleman,  alter  a  graceful  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a  boy, 
been  to  a  fight  between  the  famous  Broughton  and  George  Stevenson,  who 
was  called  the  Fighting  Coachman,  in  the  year  1770,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Windham.  This  beginning  llattered  the  spirit  of  prophecy  within  nje, 
and  rivetted  my  attention.  He  went  on — "  George  Stevenson  was  coach- 
man to  a  friend  of  my  father's.  He  was  an  old  man  when  I  saw  him  some 
years  afterwards.  He  took  hold  of  liis  own  arm  and  said,  '  there  was  muscle 
here  once,  but  now  it  is  no  more  than  this  young  gentleman's.'  He  added, 
'  well,  no  matter  ;  I  have  been  here  long,  I  am  willing  to  iro  hence,  and 
I  hope  I  have  done  no  more  harm'  than  another  man.'  *'  Once,"  said  my 
unknown  companion,  "  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Broughton?     He 
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iaid  yes ;  that  he  had  fought  with  him  three  times,  and  the  last  time  he 
fairly  beat  him,  though  the  world  did  not  allow  it.  '  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
was,  master.  When  the  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last  round,  we'  were 
so  exhausted  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we  fell  upon  one  another, 
find  as  Master  Broughton  fell  uppermost,  the  mob  gave  it  in  his  favor,  and 
he  was  said  to  ha\e  won  the  battle.  But  the  fact  was,  that  as  his  second 
(John  Cuthbert)  lifted  him  up,  he  said  to  him,  "  I'll  fight  no  more,  I've  had 
enough  ;"  which,  says  Stevenson,  '  you  know  gave  me  the  victory.  And 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  was  the  case,  when  John  Cuthbert  was  on 
his  death-bed,  and  they  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  on  his  mind 
which  he  wished  to  confess,  he  answered,  "  Yes,  that  there  was  one  thing 
he  wished  to  set  right,  for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  that  last  fight 
with  blaster  Broughton  ;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he  lifted  him  up  in  the  last 
round  of  all,  that  he  had  had  enough."  '  "  This,"  said  the  Bath  gentle- 
man, "  was  a  bit  of  human  nature  ;"  and  I  have  written  this  account  of 
the  fight  on  pm-pose  that  it  might  not  be  loss  to  the  world.  He  also  stated 
as  a  proof  of  the  candor  of  mind  in  this  class  of  men,  that  Stevenson 
acknowledged  that  Broughtou  could  have  beat  hira  in  his  best  day  ;  but  that 
he  (Broughton)  was  getting  old  in  their  last  reencounter.  When  we  stop- 
ped in  Piccadilly,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  questions  about  the 
-late  Mr.  AV^indham,  but  had  not  courage.  I  got  out,  resigned  my  coat 
and  green  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott  (loth  to  part  with  these  ornaments 
of  life,)  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 

P.  S.  Toms  called  upon  me  the  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think 
the  fight  was  a  complete  thing  ?  I  said  I  thought  it  was.  I  hope  he  will 
relish  mv  account  of  it. 


ESSAY    XIY. 

ON    THE    WANT     O  F    M  O  X  E  V 


It  is  hard  to  be  witlioiit  money.  To  i^et  on  without  it  is  like  traveling' 
in  a  foreign  countiv  without  a  passport — you  are  stopped,  suspected,  and 
made  ridiculous  at  every  turn,  hcsides  being  subjected  to  the  most  serious 
inconveniences.  The  want  of  money  I  here  allude  to  is  not  altogether 
that  which  arises  from  absolute  poverty — for  where  there  is  a  downright 
absence  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  this  must  be  remedied  by  in- 
cessant hard  labor,  and  the  least  we  can  receive  in  return  is  a  supply  of  our 
daily  wants — but  that  uncertain,  casual,  precarious  mode  of  existence,  in 
which  the  temptation  to  spend  remains  after  the  means  are  exhausted,  the 
want  of  money  joined  with  the  hope  and  possibility  of  getting  it,  the  in- 
termediate state  of  dilVicuhy  and  suspense  between  the  last  guinea  or  shil- 
ling and  the  next  that  we  may  have  the  good  luck  to  encounter.  This 
j^ap,  tins  unwelcome  interval  constantly  recurring,  however  shabbily  got 
over,  is  really  full  of  many  anxieties,  misgivings,  mortifications,  meannesses, 
and  deplorable  embarrassments  of  every  description.  I  may  attempt 
(this  Essay  is  not  a  fanciful  speculation)  to  enlarge  upon  a   few  of  them. 

It  is  hard  to  go  without  one's  dinner  through  sheer  distress,  but  liarder 
vtill  to  go  without  one's  breakfast.  Upon  the  strength  of  that  first  and 
aboriginal  meal,  one  may  muster  courage  to  face  the  dilViculties  before 
one,  and  to  dare  the  worst:  but  to  be  roused  out  of  one's  warm  bed,  and 
f)erhaps  a  profound  oblivion  of  care,  with  golden  dreams  (for  poverty  does 
not  prevent  golden  dreams,)  and  told  there  is  nothing  for  breakfast,  is 
cold  comfort  for  which  one's  half-strung  nerves  are  not  prepared,  and 
throws  a  damp  upon  the  prospects  of  the  day.  It  is  a  bad  beginning.  A 
man  without  a  breaktast  is  a  jK)or  creature,  unfit  to  eo  in  search  of  one, 
to  meet  the  frown  of  the  world,  or  to  borrow  a  shilling  of  a  friend.  He 
may  beg  at  the  corner  of  a  street — nothing  is  too  mean  for  the  tone  of  his 
feelings — robbing  on  the  highway  is  out  of  the  question,  as  requiring  too 
much  courage,  and  some  opinion  of  a  man's  self.  It  is,  indeed,  as  old 
Fuller,  or  some  worthy  of  that  age,  expresses  it,  "the  heaviest  stone  which 
melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,"  to  learn,  the  first  thing  after  he  rises  in 
the  morning,  or  even  to  be  dunned  with  it  in  bed,  that  there  is  no  loaf,  tea, 
or  butter  in  the  house,  and  that  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  bulterman  have 
refused  to  give  any  fartlier  credit.  This  is  taking  one  sadly  at  a  disad- 
vantage. It  is  striking  at  one's  spirit  and  resolution  in  tlieir  very  source, 
the  stomach — it  is  attacking  one  on  the  side  of  hunger  and  mortification 
at  once;  it  is  casting  one  into  the  very  mire  of  humilitv  and  Slough  of 
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Despond.  The  worst  is,  to  know  what  face  to  put  upon  the  matter,  what 
excuse  to  make  to  the  servants,  what  answer  to  send  to  the  tradespeople ; 
whether  to  laugh  it  oft',  or  he  grave,  or  angry,  or  indifferent ;  in  short,  to 
know  how  to  parry  off  an  evil  which  you  cannot  help.  What  a  luxury, 
what  a  God's-send  in  such  a  dilemna,  to  find  a  half-crown  which  had 
slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  lining  of  your  waistcoat,  a  crumpled  bank- 
note in  your  breeches-pocket,  or  a  guinea  clinking  in  the  bottom  of  your 
trunk,  which  had  been  thoughtlessly  left  there  out  of  a  former  heap  !  Vain 
hope  !  Unfounded  illusion !  The  experienced  in  such  matters  know  bet- 
ter, and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  so  improbable  a  suggestion.  Not  a  cor- 
ner, not  a  cranny,  not  a  pocket,  not  a  drawer,  has  been  left  unrummaged, 
or  has  not  been  subjected  over  and  over  again  to  more  than  the  strictness 
of  a  custom-house  scrutiny.  Not  the  slightest  rustle  of  a  piece  of  bank- 
paper,  not  the  gentlest  pressure  of  a  piece  of  hard  metal,  but  would  have 
given  notice  of  its  hiding-place  with  electrical  rapidity,  long  before,  in 
such  circumstances.  All  the  variety  of  pecuniary  resources,  which  form 
a  legal  tender  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  are  assuredly  drained,  ex- 
hausted to  the  last  farthing  before  this  time.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
house  that  one  can  turn  to  account  t  Is  there  not  an  old  family-watch,  or 
piece  of  plate,  or  a  ring,  or  some  worthless  trinket  that  one  could  part 
with  1  nothing  belonging  to  one's-self  or  a  friend,  that  one  could  raise  the 
wind  upon,  till  something  better  turns  up?  At  this  moment  an  old-clothes 
man  passes,  and  his  deep,  harsh  tones  sound  like  a  premeditated  insult  on 
one's  distress,  and  banish  the  thought  of  applying  for  his  assistance,  as 
one's  eye  glances  furtively  at  an  old  hat  or  a  great  coat,  hung  up  behind  a 
closet-door.  Humiliating  contemplations !  Miserable  uncertainty  !  One 
hesitates,  and  the  opportunity  is  gone  by  ;  for  without  one's  breakfast,  one 
iias  not  the  resolution  to  do  an}^  thing ! — The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  often 
reduced  to  this  unpleasant  predicament.  Possibly  he  had  little  appetite 
for  breakfast  himself;  but  the  servants  complained  bitterly  on  this  head, 
and  said  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  sometimes  kept  waiting  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  while  they  had  to  hunt  through  the  neighborhood,  and  beat  up  for 
coffee,  eggs,  and  French  rolls.  The  same  perplexity  in  this  instance  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  to  the  providing  for  the  dinner ;  for  so  sharp-set 
were  they,  that  to  cut  short  a  debate  with  a  butcher's  apprentice  about 
leaving  a  leg  of  mutton  without  the  money,  the  cook  clapped  it  into  the 
pot :  the  butcher's  boy,  probably  used  to  such  encounters,  with  equal  cool- 
ness took  it  out  again,  and  marched  off  with  it  in  his  tray  in  triumph.  It 
required  a  man  to  be  the  author  of  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  such  disagreeable  occurrences  every  hour  of  the  day.* 

+  Taylor,  of  the  Opera  House,  used  to  say  of  Sheridan,  that  he  could  not  pull  off  his  hat 
to  him  in  the  street  with  out  its  costinghim  fifty  pounds ;  and  ifhe  stopped  to  speak  to  him, 
it  was  ahundred.  No  one  could  be  a  stronger  instance  than  he  was  of  what  is  called  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  He  was  always  in  want  of  njoney,  though  he  received  vast  sums  which 
he  must  have  disbursed  ;  and  yet  nobody  can  tell  what  became  of  them,  for  he  paid  nobody. 
He  spent  his  wife's  fortune  (sixteen  hundred  pounds)  in  a  six  week's  jaunt  to  Bath,  and 
returned  to  town  as  popr  as  a  rat.  Whenever  he  and  his  son  were  invited  out  into  thr 
country,  they  always  went  in  two  post  chaises  and  four  ;  he  in  one,  and  his  son  Tom 
following  in  another.  This  is  the  secret  of  those  wlw  live  in  a  round  of  extravagance, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  always  in  debt  and  difficulty — they  throw  aM-ay  all  the  read\ 
\noney  they  get  upon  any  new-fangled  whim  or  project  that  comes  in  their  way,  and 
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The  going  without  a  dinner  is  another  of  the  miseries  of  wanting  money, 
though  one  can  bear  up  against  this  calamity  better  than  the  former,  which 
really  "  blights  the  tender  blossom  and  promise  of  the  day."     With  one 

never  think  of  paying  off  old  scores,  whick  of  course  accumulate  to  a  dreadful  amount. 
"  Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  who  makes  them  fine,  yet  keeps  his  book  uncrosaed."  She- 
rida^once  wanted  to  take  Mrs.  Sheridan  a  very  handsome  dress  down  into  the  country, 
and  went  to  Barber  and  Nunn's  to  order  it,  saying  he  must  have  it  by  such  a  day,  but 
promising  they  should  have  ready  money.  Mrs.  Barber  (I  think  it  was)  made  answer 
that  the  time  was  short,  but  that  ready  money  was  a  very  charming  thing,  and  that  he 
.should  Uave  it.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed  she  brought  the  dress,  which  came 
to  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  it  was  sent  in  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  sent  out  a  Mr. 
Grimm  (one  of  his  jackalls)  to  say  he  admired  it  exceedingly,  and  that  he  was  sure  Mrs. 
Sheridan  would  be  delighted  with  it,  but  ho  was  sorry  to  nuve  nothing  under  a  hundred 
pound  bank  note  in  the  house.  She  said  she  had  come  provided  for  such  an  accident, 
;ind  could  give  change  for  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  hve  hundred  pound  note,  if  it 
were  necessary.  Grimm  then  went  back  to  his  principal  for  farther  instructions  ;  who 
made  an  excuse  that  he  had  no  stamped  receipt  by  him.  For  this,  Mrs.  B.  said  »he  was 
also  provided  ;  she  had  brought  one  in  her  pocket.  At  each  message,  she  could  hear 
them  laughing  heartily  in  the  next  room,  at  the  idea  of  having  met  with  their  match  for 
once;  and  presently  after,  Sheridan  came  out  in  high  good  humor,  and  paid  her  the 
amount  of  her  bill,  in  ten,  five,  and  one  pound  notes.  Once  when  a  creditor  brought  him 
a  bill  for  payment,  which  had  often  been  presented  before,  and  the  man  complained  of 
its  soiled  and  tattered  state,  and  said  he  was  quite  ashamecLto  see  it,  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'd  advise  you  to  do  with  it,  my  friend,"  said  Sheridan,  "  tase  it  home,  and  write  it  upon 
parchment .'"  He  once  mounted  a  horse  which  a  horse-dealer  was  showing  off  near  a 
coffee-house  at  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  street,  rode  it  to  Tattersall's,  and  sold  it,  and 
walked  quietly  back  to  the  spot  from  which  he  set  out  The  owner  was  furioup,  swore  he 
would  be  the  death  of  him  ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aftenvards  they  were  seen  sitting 
togctherover  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cotfee-house,  tiic  horse-jockey  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  face  at  Sheridan's  jokes,  and  almost  'ready  to  hug  him  as  an  honest  fellow. 
Sheridan's  house  and  lobby  were  beset  with  duns  every  morning,  who  were  told  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  yet  up,  and  shown  into  the  several  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance. As  soon  as  ho  had  breakfasted,  he  asked,  "  Are  those  doors  all  shut,  John  ?" 
and,  being  assured  they  were,  marched  out' very  deliberately  between  them,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  his  self-invited  guests,  who  soon  found  the  bird  was  flown.  I  have  heard  one 
of  his  old  city  friends  declare,  that  such  was  the  effect  of  his  frank,  cordial  manner,  and 
insinuating  eloquence,  that  he  was  always  afraid  to  go  to  ask  him  for  a  debt  of  long 
jstanding,  lest  he  should  borrow  twice  as  much.  A  play  had  been  put  off  one  nighty  or  a 
favorite  actor  did  not  appear,  and  the  audience  demanded  to  have  their  money  back  again  : 
but  when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  were  told  by  the  check-takers  there  was  hone  for 
them,  for  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  in  the  mean  time,  and  had  carried  off  all  the  money 
m  the  till.  He  used  often  to  get  the  old  cobbler  who  kept  a  stall  under  the  ruins  of 
Drury  Lane  to  broil  a  beef-steak  for  him,  and  take  their  dinner  together.  'On  the  night 
that  brury  Lane  was  burnt  down,  Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  making  a 
speech,  thoush  he  could  hardly  stand  without  leaning  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  he  was  forced  away,  urging  the  plea,  "What  signified  the  concernF 
of  a  private  individual,  compared  to  the  good  of  the  state?"  When  he  got  to  Covent 
Garden,  he  went  into  the  Piazza  Coffee-house,  to  steady  himself  with  another  bottle,  and 
then  strolled  out  to  the  end  of  the  Piazza  to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  fire.  Here  he 
was  accosted  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Fawcett,  who  complimented  him  on  the  calmness 
with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  so  great  a  loss.  He  declined  this  praise,  and  said — 
"  Gentlemen,  there  are  but  three  things  in  human  life  that  in  my  opinion  ought  to  dis- 
turb a  wise -man's  patience.  The  first  of  these  is  bodily  pain,  and  that  (whatever  the 
ancient  stoics  may  have  said  to  the  contrary)  is  too  much  for  any  man  to  bear  without 
flinching  :  this  I  have  felt  severely,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  case.  The  second  is  .the 
loss  of  a  friend  whom  you  have  dearly  loved  ;  that,  gentlemen,  is  a  great  evil :  this  I 
have  also  felt,  and  I  know  it  to  be  too  much  for  any  man's.fortitude.  And  the  third  is 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  an  unjust  action.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  great  evil,  a 
very  great  evil,  too  much  for  any  man  to  endure  the  reflection  of;  but  that"'  (laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,)  "  but  that,  thank  God,  I  have  never  felt !''  I  have  been  told  that 
these  were  nearlv  the  very  word?,  except  that  he  appealed  to  the  mtnt  eon$cia  reerf  very 
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good  meal,  one  may  hold  a  parley  with  hunger  and  moralize  upon  tem- 
perance. One  has  time  to  turn  one's-self  and  look  about  one —  to  "  screw 
one's  courage  to  the  sticking-place,"  to  graduate  the  scale  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  stave  oflf  appetite  till  supper-time.  You  gain  time,  and  time  in 
this  weather-cock  world  is  every  thing.  You  may  dine  at  two,,  or  at  six, 
or  seven — as  most  convenient.  You  may  in  the  meanwhile  receive  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  or  some  one  (not  knowing  how  you  are  circumstanced) 
may  send  you  a  present  of  a  haunch  of  vension  or  a  brace  of  pheasants 
from  the  country,  or  a  distant  relation  may  die  and  leave  you  a  legacy,  or 
a  patron  may  call  and  overwhelm  you  with  his  smiles  and  bounty, 

"  As  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation-day  ;" 

or  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  One  may  wait  for  dinner — break- 
fast admits  of  no  delay,  of  no  interval  interposed  between  that  and  our  first 
waking  thoughts.*  Besides,,  there  are  sliifts  and  devices,  shabby  and  mor- 
tifying enough,  but  still  available  in  case  of  need.  How  many  expedients 
are  there  in  this  great  city,  time  out  of  mind  and  times  without  number, 
resorted  to  by  the  dilapidated  and  thrifty  speculator,  to  get  through  this 
grand  difficulty  without  utter  failure  !  One  may  dive  into  a  cellar,  and 
dine  on  boiled  beef  and  carrots  for  temperance,  with  the  knives  and  folks 
chained  to  the  table,  and  jostled  by  greasy  elbows  that  seem  to  make  such 
a  precaution  not  unnecessary  (hunger  is  proof  against  indignity  !) — or  one 
may  contrive  to  part  with  a  superfluous  article  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
carry  home  a  mutton-chop  and  cook  it  in  a  garret ;  or  one  may  drop  in  at 
a  friend's  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  be  asked  to  stay  or  not ;  or  one  may 
walk  out  and  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  about  the  time,  and  return  home  to 
tea,  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  sting  of  the  evil — tlie  appearance  of  not 
>  having  dined.  You  then  have  the  laugh  on  your  side,  having  deceived  the 
gossips,  and  can  submit  to  tlie  want  of  a  sumptuous  repast  without  mur- 
mering,  having  saved  your  pride,  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  I  say 
all  this  may  be  done  by  a  man  without  a  family  (for  what  business  has  a 
man  without  money  with  one? — See  English  Malthus  and  Scoth  Mac- 
culloch — and  it  is  only  my  intention  here  to  bring  forward  such  instances 
of  the  want  of  money  as  are  tolerable  both  in  theory  and  practice.  I  once 
lived  on  coffee  (as  an  experiment)  for  a  fortnight  together,  while  I  was 
finishing  the  copy  of  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  Manchester  manufacturer, 
who  died  worth  a  plum.  I  rather  slurred  over  the  coal,  whicli  was  a  red- 
dish brown,  "  of  formal  cut,"  to  receive  my  five  guineas,  with  which  I 
went  to  market  myself,  and  dined  on  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes,  and 
while  they  were  getting  ready,  and  I  could  hear  them  hissing  in  the  pan, 
read  a  volume  of  '  Gil  Bias,'  containing  the  account  of  the  fair  Aurora. 
This  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  smile !  Neither 
Monsieur  de  Very,  nor  Louis  XVIII,  over  an  oyster-pafe,  nor  Apicius 

emphatically  three  or  four  times  over,  by  an  excellent  authority,  Mr.  Mathews  the  play- 
er, who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time, — a  gentleman  wiiom  the  public  admire  deservedly, 
but  with  whose  real  talents  and  nice  discrimination  of  character  his  friends  only  are  ac- 
quainted. Sheridan's  reply  to  the  watchman  who  had  picked  him  up  in  tlie  street,  and 
who  wanted  to  know  who  he  was,  "lam  Mr.  Wilbefforce !"— is  well  known,  and 
ehov.'i  that,  however  frequently  he  might  be  at  a  loss  for  money,  he  never  wanted  wif ! 

*  In  Scotlanrl,  it  seems,  the  ciraijght  of  ale  or  whiskey  with  which  you  commence  the 
day,  is  emphatically  called  "  taking  your  Hioniuij." 
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himself,  ever  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  luxury,  bettor  than  I  did 
at  that  moment !  If  the  want  of  mone}'  has  its  drawbacks  and  disadvan- 
tages, it  is  not  without  its  contrasts  and  counterbalancing  effects,  for  which 
I  fear  nothing  else  can  make  us  amends.  Amelia's  hashed  mutton  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  there  is  something  amusing,  though  carried  to  excess  and 
caricature  (which  is  very  unusual  with  the  autli(n)  in  the  contrivance  of 
old  Caleb,  in  *  The  Bride  of  Lammornuiir,"  for  raising  the  wind  at  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper-time.  I  recollect  a  ludicrous  instance  of  a  disap- 
pointment in  a  dinner  whicii  hajtpAed  to  a  person  of  my  acquaintance 
some  years  ago.  He  was  not  only  poor  but  a  very  poor  creature,  as  will 
bo  imagined.  His  wife  had  laid  by  fourpence  (their  whole  remaining 
stock)  to  pay  for  the  baking  of  a  shoulder  of  nmtton  and  potatoes,  which 
they  had  in  tiic  house,  and  on  her  return  home  from  sonje  errand,  she 
found  he  liad  expended  it  in  purchasing  a  new  string  for  a  guitar.  On 
this  occasion  a  w  itty  friend  quoted  the  lines  from  Milton  : — 

"  And  ever  ag-ainst  eatmg  cares, 
Wrap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  !" 

Defoe,  in  his  '  Life  of  Colonel  Jack,'  gives  a  striking  picture  of  his 
young  beggarly  hero  sitting  with  his  companion  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
at  a  three-penny  ordinary,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  relished  the  liot 
smoking  soup,  and  the  airs  with  which  he  called  about  him — "and  every 
time,"  he  says,  "  we  called  for  bread  or  beer,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  the 
waiter  answered,  '  coming,  gentlemen,  coming ;'  and  this  delighted  me 
more  than  all  the  rest  !"  It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  same  pithy  author 
expresses  it,  "  the  Colonel  took  upon  him  to  wear  a  shirt  !"  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  whole  of  the  feeling  conveyed  in  the  commencenlent  of 
this  novel,  about  wealth  and  finery  from  the  immediate  contrast  of  priva- 
tion and  poverty.  One  would  think  it  a  labor,  like  the  Tower  of  I3abel, 
to  build  up  a  beau  and  a  fine  gentleman  about  town.  The  little  vagabond's 
admiration  of  the  old  man  at  the  banking  house,  who  sits  surrounded  by 
heaps  of  gold  as  if  it  were  a  dream  or  poetic  vision,  and  his  own  eager 
anxious  visits  day  by  day,  to  the  hoard  he  had  deposited  in  the  hollow  tree, 
are  in  the  very  foremost  style  of  truth  and  nature.  See  the  same  intense 
feeling  expressed  iu  Luke's  address  to  his  riches,  in  the  '  City  Madam,' 
and  in  the  extraordinary  raptures  of  the  Spanish  Rogue,'  in  contemplating 
and  hugging  his  ingots  of  pure  gold  and  Spanish  pieces  of  eight:  to  which 
Mr.  Lamb  has  referred  in  excuse  for  the  rhapsodies  of  some  of  our  elder 
poets  on  this  subject,  which  to  our  present  more  refined  and  tamer  appre- 
hensions sound  like  blasphemy.*  In  earlier  times,  before  the  diffusion  of 
luxury,  of  knowledge,  and  other  sources  of  enjoyment  had  become  com- 
mon and  acted  as  a  diversion  to  the  cravings  of  avarice,  the  passionate  ad- 
miration, the  idolatry,  tiie  hunger  and  thirst  of  wealth  and  all  its  precious 
symbols,  was  a  kind  of  madness  or  hallucination,  and  Mammon  was  truly 
worshipped  as  a  god  ! 

It  is  among  the  miseries  of  the  want  of  money,  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
your  reckoning  at  an  inn — or,  if  you  have  just  enough  to  do  that,  to  have 
nothing  left  for  the  waiter ; — to  be  stopped  at  a  turnpike  gate,  and  forced 

♦  Shylock's  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  "his  daughter  and  his  ducats,"  is  another 
case  in  point. 
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to  tarn  back; — not  to  venture  to  call  a  hackney-coach  in  a  shower  of  rain 
— (when  you  have  only  one  shilling  left  yourself,  it  is  a  hore  to  have  it 
taken  out  of  your  pocket  by  a  friend,  who  comes  into  your  house  eating 
j^eaches  in  a  hot  sunimer's-day,  and  desiring  you  to  pay  for  the  coach  in 
which  he  visits  you  ;) — not  be  able  to  purchase  a  lottery-ticket  by  which 
you  miglit  make  youi  fortune,  and  get  out  of  all  your  difficulties  ; — or  to 
find  a  letter  lying  for  you  at  a  country  post-ofnce,  and  not  to  have  money 
in  your  pocket  to  free  it,  and  to  be  obliged  to  return  for  it  the  next  day. 

The  letter  so  unseasonably  withheld  may  be  supposed  to  contain  money, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  a  foretaste,  a  sort  of  actual  possession  taken  through 
the  thin  folds  of  the  paper  and  the  wax,  which  in  some  measure  indemnifies  us 
for  the  delay  :  the  bank-note,  the  post-bill  seems  to  smile  upon  us,  and  shaek 
hands  through  its  prison  bars  ; — or  it  may  be  a  love-letter,  and  then  the 
tantalization  is  at  its  height  :  to  be  deprived  in  this  manner  of  the  only 
consolation  that  can  make  us  amends  for  the  want  of  money,  by  this  very 
want — to  fancy  you  see  the  name — to  ivy  to  get  a  peep  at  the  hand-writing 
— to  touch  the  seal,  and  yet  not  dare  to  break  it  open — is  provoking  indeed 
— the  climax  of  amorous  and  gentlemanly  distress.  Plaj^ers  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  the  seizure  of  their  scenes  and  dresses,  or 
(what  is  called)  the  froptrty  of  the  theatre,  which  hinders  them  from  acting  ; 
as  authors  are  prevented  from  finishing  a  work,  for  want  of  money  to  buy 
the  books  necessary  to  be  consulted  on  some  material  point  or  circum- 
stance, in  the  progress  of  it. 

There  is  a  set  of  poor  devils,  who  live  upon  a  printed  prospectus  of  a 
work  that  never  will  be  written,  for  which  they  solicit  your  name  and  half- 
a-crown.  Decayed  actresses  take  an  annual  benefit  at  one  of  the  thea- 
tres ;  there  are  patriots  who  live  upon  perodical  subscriptions,  and  critics 
who  go  about  the  country  lecturing  on  poetry.  I  confess  I  envy  none  of 
these  ;  but  there  are  persons  who,  provided  they  can  live,  care  not  how 
they  live — who  are  fond  of  display,  even  when  it  implies  exposure ;  who 
court  notoriety  under  ewery  shape,  and  embrace  the  public  with  demonstra- 
tions of  wantonness.  There  are  genteel  beggars,  who  send  up  a  well-pen- 
ned epistle  requesting  the  loan  of  a  shilling.  Your  snug  bachelors  and  re- 
tired old-maids  pretend  they  can  distinguish  the  knock  of  one  of  these  at 
their  door.  I  scarce  know  which  I  dislike  the  most — the  patronage  that 
affects  to  bring  premature  genius  into  notice,  or  that  extends  its  piece- 
meal, formal  charity  towards  it  in  its  decline.  I  hate  your  Literary  Funds  and 
Funds  for  Decayed  Artists — they  are  corporations  for  the  encouragement 
of  meanness,  pretence,  and  insolence.  Of  all  people,  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is,  but  the  players  appear  to  me  the  best  able  to  do  without  money.  They 
are  a  privileged  class.  If  not  exempt  from  the  common  calls  of  necessity 
and  business,  they  are  enabled  "  by  their  so  potent  art"  to  soar  above 
tliem.  As  they  make  imajrinary  ills  their  own,  real  ones  become  imagi- 
nary, sit  light  upon  them,  and  are  thrown  off  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Their  life  is  theatrical — its  various  accidents  are  the  shifting 
scenes  of  a  play — rags  and  finery,  tears  and  laughter,  a  mock-dinner  or  a 
real  one,  a  crown  of  jewels  or  of  straw,  are  to  them  nearly  the  same.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  carry  on  this  reasoning  to  actors  who  are  past  their  prime. 
The  gilding  of  their  profession  is  then  worn  off,,  and  shows  the  false  metaF 
beneath  ;  vanity  and  hope  (the  props  of  their  existence)  have  had  their 
day  ;  their  former  gaiety  and  carelessness  serve  as  a  foil  to  their  present 
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(^iscourajTcmcnt ;  and  want  and  infirmities  press  upon  them  at  once.  •'  We 
know  what  w»;  arc,"  as  Ophelia  says,  "  but  we  know  not  what  wr  shall  be." 
A  workhouse  seems  the  last  resort  of  poverty  and  distress — a  parish-paii- 
per,  is  another  name  for  all  that  is  moan  and  to  be  deprecated  in  human 
existence.  But  that  name  is  but  an  abstraction,  an  average  term — 
"  within  that  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep  may  open  to  receive  us."  I  heard 
not  long  aj^o  of  a  poor  man  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  London,  and  wiio  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  those 
receptacles  of  ago  and  wretchedness,  and  who  said  he  could  be  contented 
with  it — he  had  his  regular  meals,  a  nock  in  the  chimney,  and  a  coat  to  his 
back — but  ho  was  forced  to  lie;  throe  in  a  bed,  and  one  of  the  three  was  out  of 
his  mind  and  crazy,  and  his  great  delight  was,  when  the  others  fell  asleep,  to 
tweak  their  noses,  and  llourish  his  night-caj)  over  their  heads,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  awake,  and  hold  him  down  between  them.  One  should  be 
({uite  mad  to  bear  this.  To  what  a  point  of  insiL'nificanco  may  not  human  life 
dwindle  !  To  what  tine,  agonizing  threads  will  it  not  cling  !  Yet  this  man  had 
been  a  lover  in  his  youth,  in  a  humble  way,  and  still  begins  his  letters  to  an 
old  maid  (his  former  llame),  who  sometimes  comforts  him  by  listening  to  his 
coni()laints,  and  treating  him  to  a  dish  of  weak  tea, '  Mv  dear  Miss  Naxcy  !' 
Another  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  a  want  of  money,  is  the  tap  of  a  dun 
at  your  door,  or  the  previous  silence  when  you  expect  it — the  uneasy  sense 
of  shame  at  the  approach  of  your  tormentor;  the  wish  to  meet,  and  vet  to 
shun  the  encounter  ;  the  disposition  to  bully,  yet  the  fear  of  irritating ;  the 
real  and  the  sham  excuses;  the  submission  to  impertinence;  the  assurances 
of  a  speedy  supply  ;  the  disingenuousness  you  practise  on  him  and  on  your- 
self; the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  others  and  your  own.  Oh!  it  is 
wretched  to  have  to  confront  a  just  and  oft-repeated  demand,  and  to  be 
without  the  means  to  satisfy  it  ;  to  deceive  the  confidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  you ;  to  forfeit  your  credit ;  to  be  placed  at  the  power  of  an- 
other, to  be  indebted  to  his  lenity  ;  to  stand  convicted  of  havins:  played 
the  knave  or  the  fool ;  and  to  have  no  way  left  to  escape  contempt  but  by 
incurring  pity.  The  suddenly  meeting  a  creditor  on  turning  the  corner  of 
a  street,  whom  you  have  been  trying  to  avoid  for  months,  and  had  persua- 
ded you  were  several  hundred  miles  off,  discomposes  the  features  and  shat- 
ters the  nerves  for  some  time,  xlt  is  also  a  serious  annoyance  to  be  unable 
to  repay  a  loan  to  a  friend,  who  is  in  want  of  it — nor  is  it  very  pleasant  to 
be  so  hard  tun,  as  to  be  induced  to  request  a  repayment.  It  is  diflkult  to 
decide  the  preference  between  debts  of  honor  and  legal  demands  ;  both 
are  bad  enough,  and  almost  a  fair  excuse  for  driving  any  one  into  the 
hands  of  money-lenders — to  whom  an  application,  if  successful,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  being  in  the  Vulture's  gripe — a  reflection  akin  to 
that  of  those  who  formerly  sold  themselves  to  the  devil — or,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, is  rendered .  doubly  galling  by  the  smooth,  civil  leer  of  cool  contempt 
with  which  you  are  dismissed,  as  if  they  had  escaped  from  your  clutches — 
not  you  from  theirs.  If  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  modification  and 
distress  arising  from  straitened  circumstances,  it  is  when  vanity  comes  in 
to  barb  the  dart  of  poverty — when  you  have  a  picture  on  which  you  had 
calculated,  rejected  from  an  exhibition,  or  a  manuscript  returned  on  your 
hands,  or  a  tragedy  damned,  at  the  very  instant  when  your  cash  and  credit 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  This  forlorn  and  helpless  feeling  has  reached  its 
acme  in  the  prison-scene  in  Hogarth's  '  Rake'*  Progress,'  where  his  un- 
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fortunate  hero  has  just  dropped  the  Manager's  letter  from  his  hands,  witl* 
the  laconic  answer  written  in  it : — "Your  play  has  been  read,  and  won't 
do."*  To  feel  poverty  is  bad  ;  but  to  feel  it  with  the  additional  sense  of 
our  incapacity  to  shake  it  oft',  and  that  we  have  not  merit  enough  to  re- 
trieve our  circumstances — and,  instead  of  being  held  up  to  admiration,  are 
exposed  to  persecution  and  insult — is  the  last  stage  of  human  infirmity. 
We  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  most  pathetic  story  in  the  world  is 
that  of  Smollett's  fine  gentleman  and  lady  in  gaol,  who  have  been  roughly 
handled  by  the  mob  for  some  paltry  attempt  at  rasing  the  wind,  and  she 
exclaims  in  extenuation  of  the  pitiful  figure  he  cuts,  "  Ah  1  he  was  a  fine 
fellow  once  1" 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  poet,  that  poverty  has  no  greater  inconve- 
nience attached  to  it  than  that  of  making  men  ridiculous.  It  not  only  has 
this  disadvantage  with  respect  to  ourselves,  but  it  often  shows  us  others  in 
a  very  contemptible  point  of  view.  People  are  not  soured  by  misfortune, 
but  by  the  reception  they  meet  with  in  it.  When  we  do  not  want  assis- 
tance, every  one  is  ready  to  obtrude  it  on  us,  as  if  it  were  advice.  If  we 
do,  they  shun  us  instantly.  They  anticipate  the  increased  demand  on 
their  sympathy  or  bounty,  and  escape  from  it  as  from  a  falling  house.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  that  we  court  the  society  of  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
merely  with  a  view  to  what  we  can  get  from  them.  We  do  so,  because 
there  is  something  in  external  rank  and  splendor  that  gratifies  and  impo- 
ses on  the  imagination  ;  just  as  we  prefer  the  company  of  those  who  are 
in  good  health  and  spirits  to  that  of  the  sickly  and  hypochondriacal,  or  as 
we  would  rather  converse  with  a  beautiful  woman  than  with  an  ugly  one. 
I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  would  lend  his  money  freely  and  fearlessly 
in  spite  of  circumstances  (if  you  were  likely  to  pay  him,  he  grew  peevish, 
and  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  you).  I  can  only  account  for  this  from  a 
certain  sanguine  buoyancy  and  magnificence  of  spirit,  not  deterred  by  dis- 
tant consequences,  or  damped  by  untoward  appearances.  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  shared  of  the  same  bounty,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  gen- 
erosity, but  ostentation — if  so,  he  kept  his  ostentation  a  secret  from  me, 
for  I  never  received  a  hint  or  a  look  from  which  I  could  infer  that  1  was 
not  the  lender,  and  he  the  person  obliged.  Neither  was  I  expected  to  keep 
in  the  back  ground  or  play  an  under  part.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  do  my  best  ;  my  dormant  faculties  roused,  the  ease  of  my  cir- 
'  cumstances  was  on  condition  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  my  mind, 
my  lucky  hits  were  appluaded,  and  I  was  paid  to  shine.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  such  patronage  as  this,  nor  do  I  regret  any  circumstance  relating  to  it 
but  its  termination.  People  endure  existence  even  in  Paris  ;  the  rows  of 
chairs  on  the  Boulevards  are  gay  with  smiles  and  dress :  the  saloons  are 
brilliant ;  at  the  theatre  there  is  Mademoiselle  Mars — what  is  all  this  to 
me  ]  After  a  certain  period,  we  live  only  in  the  past.  Give  n)e  back 
one  single  evening  at  Boxhill,  after  a  stroll  in  the  deep-empurpled  woods, 
before  Bonaparte  was  yet  beaten,  "  with  wine  of  attic  taste,"  when  wit, 
beauty,  friendship  presided  at  the  board !  But  no  '  Neither  the  time  nor 
friends  that  are  fled  can  be  recalled  ! — Poverty  is  the  test  of  sincerity,  the 
touchstone  of  civility.    Even  abroad,  they  treat  you  scurvily  if  your  remit- 

*  It  13  provoking  enough,  and  makes  one  look  like  a  Tool,  to  receive  a  printed  notice 
ot  a  blank  in  the  last  lottery,  with  a  postscript  hoping  for  your  future  favora. 
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tances  do  not  arrive  regularly,  and  though  you  have  hitherto  lived  like  a 
Milord  Anglais.  The  want  of  money  loses  us  friends  not  worth  the 
keeping,  mistresses  who  are  naturally  jilts  or  coquets  ;  it  cuts  us  out  of 
society,  to  which  dress  and  equipage  are  the  only  introduction;  and  deprives 
us  of  a  numher  of  luxuries  and  advantages  of  which  the  only  good  is,  lliat 
they  can  only  belong  to  the  possessors  of  a  large  fortune.  Many  people 
are  wretched  because  they  have  not  money  to  buy  a  fine  horse,  or  to  hire 
a  fine  house,  or  to  keep  a  carriage,  or  to  purchase  a  diamond  necklace,  or 
to  go  to  a  raceball,  or  to  give  their  servants  new  liveries.  I  cannot  my- 
self enter  into  all  this.  If  I  can  live  to  think,  and  think  to  live,  I  am 
satisfied.  Some  want  to  possess  pictures,  others  to  collect  libraries.  All  I 
wish  is,  sometimes,  to  see  the  one  and  read  the  other.  Gray  was  morti- 
fied because  he  had  not  a  hundred  pounds  to  bid  for  a  curious  library  ; 

and  the  Duchess  of has  immortali/x'd  herself  by  her  liberality  on  that 

occasion,  and  by  the  handsome  compliment  she  addressed  to  the  poet,  that 
"  if  it  afibrded  him  any  satisfaction,  she  had  been  more  than  paid,  by  her 
pleasure  in  reading  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard.'  " 

Literally  and  truly,  one  cannot  get  on  well  in  the  world  without  money. 
To  be  in  want  of  it,  is  to  pass  through  life  with  little  credit  or  pleasure  ; 
it  is  to  live  out  of  the  world,  or  to  be  despised  if  you  come  into  it ;  it  is 
not  to  be  sent  for  to  court,  or  asked  out  to  dinner,  or  noticed  in  the  street  ; 
it  is  not  to  have  your  opinion  consulted  or  else  rejected  with  contempt,  to 
have  your  acquirements  carped  at  and  doubted,  your  good  things  disparaged, 
and  at  last  to  lose  the  wit  and  the  spirit  to  say  them ;  it  is  to  be  scruti- 
nized by  strangers,  and  neglected  by  friends  ;  it  is  to  be  a  thrall  to  circum- 
stances, an  exile  in  one's  own  country  ;  to  forego  leisure,  freedom,  ease  of 
body  and  mind,  to  be  dependent  on  the  good- will  and  caprice  of  others,  or 
earn  a  precarious  and  irksome  livelihood  by  some  laborious  employment ; 
it  is  to  be  compelled  to  stand  behind  a  counter,  or  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  some 
public  office,  or  to  marry  your  landlady,  or  not  the  person  you  wish  ;  or 
to  go  out  to  the  East  or  West-Indies,  or  to  get  a  situation  as  judge  abroad, 
and  return  home  with  a  liver-complaint ;  or  to  be  a  law-stationer,  or  a 
scrivener  or  scavenger,  or  newspaper  reporter  ;  or  to  read  law  and  sit  in 
court  without  a  brief;  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  your  fingers  by 
transcribing  Greek  manuscripts,  or  to  be  a  seal-engraver  and  pore  your- 
self blind  ;  or  to  go  upon  the  stage,  or  try  some  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  with  all 
your  pains,  anxiety,  and  hopes,  most  probably  to  fail,  or,  if  you  succeed, 
after  the  exertions  of  years,  and  undergoing  constant  distress  of  mind  and 
fortune,  to  be  assailed  on  every  side  with  envy,  back-biting,  and  falsehood, 
or  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  public  for  awhile,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
back-ground — or  a  gaol,  by  the  fickleness  of  taste  and  some  new  favorite  ; 
to  be  full  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  in  youth,  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment in  after-life  ;  to  be  jostled  by  the  rabble  because  you  do  not 
ride  in  your  coach,  or  avoided  by  those  who  know  your  worth  and  shrink 
from  it  as  a  claim  on  their  respect  or  their  purse  ;  to  be  a  burden  to  your 
relations,  or  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  them ;  to  be  ashamed  to  venture 
into  crowds  ;  to  have  cold  comfort  at  homo ;  to  lose  by  degrees  your  con- 
fidence and  any  talent  you  might  possess ;  to  grow  crabbed,  morose,  and 
querulous,  dissatisfied  with  every  one,  but  most  so  with  yourself;  and 
plagued  out  of  your  life,  to  look  about  for  a  place  to  die  in,  and  quit  th« 
world  without  any  one's  asking  after  vour  will.v  The  wiseacres  will  possi* 
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bly,  however,  crowd  round  your  coffin,  and  raise  a  monument  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  to  commemorate  your  genius 
and  your  misfortunes ! 

The  only  reason  why  I  am  disposed  to  envy  the  professions,  of  the 
church  or  army  is,  that  men  can  afford  to  be  poor  in  them  without  being 
subjected  to  insult.     A  girl  with  a  handsome  fortune   in   a   country  town 
may  marry   a   poor  lieutenant  without  degrading  herself.     An  officer   is 
always  a  gentleman ;   a   clergyman  is  something  more.     Echard's  book 
'  On  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy'  is  unfounded.     It  is  surely  sufficient  for 
any  set  of  individuals,  raised  above  actual  want,  that  their  characters  are 
not  merely  respectable,  but  sacred.     Poverty,  when   it  is  voluntary,   is 
never  despicable,  but   takes  an   heroical   aspect.     What  are  the  begging 
friars  ?     Have  they  not  put   their  base  feet  upon  the   necks   of  princes  ? 
jNIoney  as  a  luxury  is   valuable  only  as  a  passport  to  respect.     It  is  one 
instrument  of  power.     Where   there   are  other  admitted  and   ostensible 
claims  to  this,  it  becomes  superfluous,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  even  admir- 
ed and  looked  up  to  as  a   mark  of  superiority  over   it.     Even  a  strolling 
beggar  is  a  popular  character,  who  makes  an  open  profession  of  his  craft 
and  calling,  and  who  is  neither  worth  a  doit  nor  in  want  of  one.     The 
Scotch  are  proverbially  poor  and  proud  :  we  know  they  can  remedy  their 
poverty  when  they  set  about  it.     No  one  is  sorry  for  them.     The  French 
emigrants  were  formerly  peculiarly  situated  in  England.    The  priests  were 
obnoxious  to  the  common  people  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  both  they 
and  the  nobles,  for  their  v)olitics.     Their  poverty  and  dirt  subjected  them 
to  many  rebuffs ;  but  their  privations  being  voluntarily  incurred,  and  also 
borne  with  the  characteristic  patience  and  good-humor  of  the  nation,  screen- 
ed them  from  contempt.     I  little  thought,  when  I  used  to  meet  them,  walking 
out  in  the  summer's-evenings  at  Somers'  Town,  in  their  long  great  coats, 
their  beards  covered  with  snuff,  and  their  eyes  gleaming  with  mingled  hope 
and  regret  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  regarded  them  with  pity 
bordering  on  respect,  as  the   last  filmy  vestige  of  the  ancien  regime,  as 
shadows  of  loyalty  and  superstition  still  flitting  about  the  earth  and  shortly 
to  disappear  from  it  forever,  that  they  would  one  day  return   over  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  their  country,  and  sit  like  harpies,  a  polluted  triumph, 
over  the  tomb   of  human  liberty  !     To  be  a   lord,  a  papist,  and  poor,  is 
perhaps  to  some  temperaments  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
There  is  all  the  subdued  splendor  of  external  rank,  the  pride  of  self-opin- 
ion, irritated  and  goaded  on  by  petty  privations  and  vulgar  obloquy  to  a 
degree  of  morbid  acuteness.     Private  and  public  annoyances  must  perpet- 
ually remind  him  of  what  he  is,  of  what  his  ancestors  were  (a  circumstance 
which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten)  ;  must  narrow  the  circle  of  conscious 
dignity  more  and  more,  and  the   sense   of  personal  worth  and  pretension 
must  be  exalted  by  habit  and  contrast  into  a  refined  abstraction — "pure  in 
the  last  recesses  of  the  mind" — unmixed  with,  or  unalloyed  by  "  baser 
matter!" — It   was  an  hypothesis  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgcwood, 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  compensation  in  the  human  mind  which  equal- 
izes all  situations,  and  by  which  the  absence  of  any  thing  only  gives  us  a 
more  intense  and  intimate  perception  of  the   reality ;  that  insult  adds  to 
pride,  that  pain  looks  forward  to  case  with 'delight,  that  hunger  already 
enjoys  the  unsavory  morsel  that  is  to  save  it  from  perishing  ;  that  want  is 
surrounded  with  imaginary  riches,  like  the  poor  poet  in  Hogarth,  who  has 
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u  map  of  the  mines  of  Peru  hanging  on  his  garret  walls  ;  in  ahort,  that  "we 
can  hold  a  fire  in  oiir  hand  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus" — but  this 
hypothesis,  though  ingenious  and  to  a  certain  point  true,  is  to  be  admitted 
only  in  a  limited  and  qualified  sense. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  I  liave  observed  who  are  not  so 
distinct  as  might  be  imagined — those  who  cannot  keep  their  own  money 
in  their  hands,  and  those  who  cannot  keep  their  hands  from  other  peof)le's. 
The  first  are  always  in  want  of  money,  though  they  do  not  know  what 
they  do  with  it.  They  muddle  it  away,  without  method  or  object,  and 
without  having  any  thing  to  show  for  it.  They  have  not,  for  instance,  a 
fine  house,  but  they  hire  two  houses  at  a  time  ;  they  liavc  not  a  hot-house 
in  their  garden,  but  a  shrubbery  within  doors  ;  they  do  not  gamble,  but 
they  purchase  a  library,  and  dispose  of  it  when  they  move  house.  A 
princely  benefactor  provides  them  with  lodgings,  whore,  for  a  time,  you 
arc  sure  to  find  them  at  home  :  and  they  furnish  them  in  a  handsome  style 
for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  With  all  this  sieve-like  economy, 
they  can  only  afford  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  single  bottle  of  wine,  and  are 
glad  to  get  a  lift  in  a  common  stage ;  whereas  with  a  little  management 
and  the  same  disbursements,  they  might  entertain  a  round  of  company  and 
drive  a  smart  tilbury.  But  they  set  no  value  upon  money,  and  throw  it 
away  on  any  object  or  in  any  manner  that  first  presents  itself,  merely  to 
have  it  ofi' their  hands,  so  that  you  wonder  what  has  become  of  it.  The 
second  class  above  spoken  of  not  only  make  away  with  what  belongs  to 
tliemselvcs,  but  you  cannot  kec[)  any  thing  you  have  Irom  their  rajiacious 
grasp.  If  you  refuse  to  lend  them  m  hat  you  want,  they  insist  tiiat  you  must  : 
if  you  let  them  have  any  thing  to  take  charge  of  for  a  time  (a  print  or  a 
bust)  they  swear  that  you  have  given  it  them,  and  that  they  have  too  great 
a  regard  for  the  donor  ever  to  part  with  it.  You  express  surprise  at  their 
having  run  so  largely  in  debt  ;  but  where  is  the  singularity  while  others 
'  ontinue  to  lend  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  helped,  when  the  manner  of  these 
sturdy  beggars  amounts  to  dragooning  you  out  of  your  money,  and  they 
will  not  s;o  away  without  your  purse,  any  more  than  if  they  came  with  a 
pistol  in  their  hand  I  If  a  person  has  no  delicacy,  he  has  you  in  his  power, 
for  you  necessarily  feel  some  towards  him  ;  and  since  he  will  take  no  de- 
nial, you  must  comply  with  his  peremptory  demands,  or  send  for  a  con- 
stable, which  out  of  respect  for  his  character  you  will  not  do.  These 
persons  are  also  poor — Hi^ht  come,  light  go — and  the  bubbles  burst  at 
last.  Yet  if  they  had  employed  the  same  time  and  pains  in  any  laudable 
art  or  study  that  they  have  in  raising  a  surreptitious  livelihood,  they  would 
have  been  respectable,  if  not  rich.  It  is  their  facility  in  borrowing  money 
that  has  ruined  them.  No  one  will  set  heartily  to  work,  who  has  the  face 
to  enter  a  strange  house,  ask  tlie  master  of  it  for  a  considerable  loan,  on 
some  plausible  and  |)ompous  pretext,  and  walk  olT  with  it  in  his  pocket. 
You  might  as  well  suspect  a  highway  man  of  addicting  himself  to  hard 
study  in  the  intervals  of  his  prol'cssion. 

There  is  only  one  other  class  of  persons  I  can  think  of,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  Essay — those  who  are  always  in  the  waut  of  money 
from  the  want  of  spirit  to  make  use  of  it.  Such  persons  are  perhaps  more 
to  be  pitied  than  all  the  rest.  They  live  in  want,  in  the  midst  of  plenty — 
dare  not  touch  what  belongs  to  them,  are  afraid  to  say  that  their  soul  is 
their  own,  have  their  wealth  locked  up  from  them  by  fear  and  meanness  as 
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effectually  as  by  bolts  and  bars,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  coat  to  their 
backs  or  a  mortal  to  eat,  are  in  dread  of  coming  to  the  parjsh  althe.rhves 
and  are  not  sorry  to  when  they  die,  to  think  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  an 
expense  to  themselves— according  to  the  old  epigram  : 


<'  Here  lies  Father  Clarges, 
Who  died  to  save  charges  !" 


ESSAY     XV. 

ON  THE  FEELING  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  YOUTH. 


No  young  man  believes  he  shall  over  die.  It  was  a  saying  of  my  broth- 
er's, and  a  fine  one.  There  is  a  feeling  of  Eternity  in  youth  which  makes 
us  amends  for  every  thing.  To  be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  tiic  Imn)ortals. 
One  lialf  of  time  indeed  is  spent — the  other  half  remains  in  store  for  us  witli 
all  its  countless  treasures,  for  there  is  no  line  drawn  and  we  see  no  limit 
to  our  hopes  and  wishes.     \Ve  make  the  coming  age  our  own — 

"  The  vast,  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us." 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a  meaning,  a  dream,  a  fiction,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Others  may  have  undergone,  or  may  still 
undergo  them — -we  "  bear  a  charmed  life,"  which  laughs  to  scorn  all  such 
idle  fancies.  As,  in  setting  out  on  a  delightful  journey,  we  strain  our  eager 
sight  forward, 

"Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail," 

and  see  no  end  to  prospect  after  prospect,  new  objects  presenting  them- 
selves as  we  advance,  so  in  the  outset  of  life  we  see  no  end  to  our  desires 
nor  to  the  opportunities  of  gratifying  them.  We  have  as  yet  found  no  ob- 
stacle, no  disposition  to  llag,  and  it  seems  that  we  can  go  on  so  for  ever.  We 
look  round  in  a  new  world,  full  of  life  and  motion,  and  ceaseless  progress,  and 
feel  in  ourselves  all  the  vigor  and  spirit  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  do  not  forsee 
from  any  present  signs  how  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  decline  into 
old  age,  and  drop  into  the  grave.  It  is  the  simplicity  and,  as  it  were,  ab- 
stractedness of  our  feelings  in  youth  that  (so  to  speak)  identifies  us  with 
nature  and  (our  experience  being  weak  and  our  passion  strong)  makes  us 
fancy  ourselves  immortal  like  it.  Our  short-lived  connection,  with  being 
we  fondly  flatter  ourselves,  is  an  indissoluble  and  lasting  union.  As  in- 
fants smile  and  sleep,  we  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  our  desires,  and  hushed 
into  fancied  security  by  the  roar  of  the  universe  around  us — we  quaff  the 
cup  of  life  with  eager  thirst  without  draining  it,  and  joy  and  hope  seem 
ever  mantling  to  the  brim — objects  press  around  us,  filling  the  mind  with 
tiieir  magnitude  and  with  the  throng  of  desires  that  wait  upon  them,  so 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  thoughts  of  death.  We  are  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  gorgeousness  and  novelty  of  the  bright  waking  dream  about  us  to 
discern  the  dim  shadow  lingering  for  us  in  the  distance.     Nor  would  the 
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hold  that  life  has  taken  of  us  permit  us  to  detach  our  thoughts  that  way 
even  if  we  could.  AVe  are  too  much  absorbed  in  present  objects  and  pur- 
suits^^  While  the  spirit  of  youth  remains  unimpaired,  ere  "  the  wine  of 
life  is  drunk,"  we  are  like  people  intoxicated  or  in  a  fever,  who  are  hur- 
ried away  by  the  violence  of  their  own  sensations  :  it  is  only  as  present 
objects  begin  to  pall  upon  the  sense,  as  we  have  been  disappointed  in  our 
favorite  pursuits,  cut  off  from  our  closest  ties,  that  we  by  degrees  become 
weaned  from  the  world,  that  pa«sion  loosens  its  hold  upon  futurity,  and  that 
we  begin  to  contemplate  as  in  a  glass  darkly  the  possibility  of  parting  with 
it  for  good.  Till  then,  the  example  of  others  has  no  effect  upon  us.  Casu- 
alties we  avoid;  the  slow  approaches  of  age  we  play  at  hide  and  seek  with. 
Like  the  foolish  fat  scullion  in  Sterne  who  hears  that  Master  Bobby  is  dead, 
our  only  reflection  is,  "So  am  not  I!"  The  idea  of  death,  instead  of 
staggering  our  confidence,  only  seems  to  strengthen  and  enhance  our  sense 
of  the  possession  and  our  enjoyment  of  life.  Others  may  fall  around  us 
like  leaves  or  be  mowed  down  by  the  scythe  of  Time  like  grass :  these 
are  but  metaphors  to  the  unreflecting  buoyant  ears  and  overweaning  pre- 
sumption of  youth.  It  is  not  till  we  see  the  flowers  of  Love,  Hope,  and 
Joy  withering  around  us,  that  we  give  up  the  flattering  delusions  that  be- 
fore led  us  on,  and  that  the  emptiness  and  dreariness  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  reconciles  us  hypothetically  to  the  silence  of  the  grave.  X 

Life  is  indeed  a  strange  gift,  and  its  privileges  are  most  mysterious.  No 
wonder  when  it  is  first  granted  to  us,  that  our  gratitude,  our  admiration, 
and  our  delight,  should  prevent  us  from  reflecting  on  our  own  nothingness, 
or  from  thinking  it  will  ever  be  recalled.  Our  first  and  strongest  impres- 
sions are  borrowed  from  the  mighty  scene  that  is  opened  to  us,  and  we  un- 
consciously transfer  its  durability  as  well  as  its  splendor  to  ourselves.  Sc 
newly  found  we  cannot  think  of  parting  with  it  yet,  or  at  least  put  off  tha: 
consideration  sine  die.  Like  a  rustic  at  a  fair,  we  are  full  of  amazement 
and  rapture,  and  have  no  thought  of  going  home,  or  that  it  will  soon  be 
night.  We  know  our  existence  only  by  ourselves,  and  confound  our 
knowledge  with  the  objects  of  it.  We  and  nature  are  therefore  one. 
Otherwise  the  illusion,  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  to 
which  we  are  invited,  is  a  mockery  and  a  cruel  insult.  We  do  not  go 
Worn  a  play  till  the  last  act  is  ended,  and  the  lights  are  about  to  be  extin- 
guished. But  the  fairy  face  of  nature  still  shines  on :  shall  we  be  called 
;iway  before  the  curtain  falls,  or  ere  we  have  scarce  had  a  glimpse  of  what 
is  going  on?  Like  children,  our  step-mother  nature  holds  us  up  to  see 
the  raree-show  of  the  universe,  and  then,  as  if  we  were  a  burden  to  her 
to  support,  lets  us  fall  down  again.  Yet  what  brave  sublunary  things  does 
not  this  pageant  present,  like  a  ball  or  fete  of  the  universe  ! 

To  see  the  golden  sun,  the  azure  sky,  the  outstretched  ocean;  to  walk 
upon  the  green  earth,  and  to  be  lord  of  a  thousand  creatures  ;  to  look  down 
yawning  precipices  or  over  distant  sunny  vales ;  to  see  the  world  spread 
out  under  one's  feet  on  a  map  ;  to  bring  the  stars  near ;  to  view  the 
smallest  insects  through  a  microscope  ;  to  read  history,  and  consider  the 
revolutions  of  empire  and  the  successions  of  generations  ;  to  hear  of  the 
glory  of  Tyre,  ©f  Sidon,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Susa,  and  to  say  all  these 
were  before  me  and  are  now  nothing;  to  say  I  exist  in  such  a  point  of 
ime,  and  in  such  a  point  of  space  ;  to  be  a  sfiectator  and  a  jjart  of  its  ever 
nipving  scene  ;  to  witness  the  chauire  of  season,  of  spring  and  autumn,  of 
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winter  and  summer  ;  to  feel  hot  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  beauty  and 
deformity,  right  and  wron^  ;  to  be  sensible  to  the  accidents  of  nature;  to 
considt"-  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear  ;  to  listen  to  the  stock-dove's 
notes  amid  the  forest  deep  ;  to  journey  over  moor  and  mountain  :  to  hear 
the  midnifjlit  sainted  choir  ;  to  visit  lighted  halls,  or  the  cathedral's  yloom, 
or  sit  in  crowded  theatres  and  see  life  itself  mocked;  to  study  tho  works 
of  art,  and  refine  the  sense  of  beauty  to  agony;  to  worship  fame,  and  to 
dream  of  immortality  ;  to  look  upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  read  Shakspearc  ; 
to  leather  up  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  to  pry  into  the  future ;  to 
listen  to  the  trump  of  war,  the  shout  of  victory;  to  question  history  as  to 
ihe  movements  of  the  human  heart ;  to  seek  for  truth  ;  to  plead  the  cause 
of  humanity  ;  to  overlook  the  world  as  if  time  and  nature  poured  their 
treasures  at  our  feet, — to  be  and  to  do  all  this,  and  then  in  a  moment  to  be 
nothing — to  have  it  all  snatched  from  us  as  by  a  juggler's  trick,  or  a  phan- 
tasmagoria!  There  is  something  in  this  transition  from  all  to  jiothing  that 
shocks  us  and  damps  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  new  flushed  with  hope  and 
pleasure,  and  wc  cast  the  comfortless  thought  as  far  from  us  as  wo  can.  In 
the  first  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of  life  we  discard  the  fear  of  debts  and 
duns,  and  never  think  of  the  final  payment  of  our  great  debt  to  nature. 
Art  wc  know  is  long,  life  wo  tlatier  ourselves  should  bo  so  too.  Wc  sec  no 
end  of  the  difficulties  ami  delays  wc  have  to  encounter:  perfection  is  slow 
of  attainment,  and  we  must  liavo  time  to  accomplish  it  in.  Tlie  fame  of 
the  great  names  we  look  up  to  is  immortal  ;  and  shall  not  wc  who  contem- 
plate it  imbibe  a  ()ortioii  of  ethorial  fire,  the  divina;  particitla  aura:,  which 
nothing  can  extinguish  1  A  vrinklc  in  Rembrandt  or  in  nature  takes 
whole  days  to  resolve  itself  into  its  component  parts,  its  softenings  and  its 
sharpnesses ;  we  refine  upon  our  perfections,  and  unfold  the  intricacies 
of  nature.  What  a  prospect  for  the  future  !  What  a  task  have  we  not 
begun  !  And  shall  wo  be  arrested  in  the  middle  of  it  1  We  do  not  count 
our  time  thus  employed  lost,  or  our  pains  thrown  away  ;  we  do  not  fiag  or 
grow  tired,  but  gain  new  vigor  at  our  endless  task.  Shall  Time  then 
grudge  us  to  finish  what  wc  have  begun,  and  have  formed  a  comjiact  with 
nature  to  do  ]  AMiy  not  fill  up  the  blank  that  is  left  us  in  this  manner?  I 
liave  looked  for  hours  at  a  Rembrandt  without  being  conscious  of  the  (light 
of  time,  but  with  ever  new  wonder  and  delight,  have  thought  that  not  only 
my  own  but  another  existence  I  could  pass  in  the  same  manner.  This 
rarefied,  refined  existence  seemed  to  have  no  end,  nor  stint,  nor  principle 
of  decay  in  it.  The  print  would  remain  long  after  I  who  looked  on  it  had 
become  the  prey  of  worms.  The  thing  seems  in  itself  out  of  all  reason : 
health,  strength,  appetite  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  death,  and  we  are  noi 
ready  to  credit  it  till  we  have  found  our  illusions  vanished,  and  our  hopes 
grown  cold.  Objects  in  youth  from  novelty,  &c.  are  stamped  upon  tho 
brain  with  such  force  and  integrity  that  one  thinks  nothinjr  can  remove  or 
•Illiterate  them.  They  arc  riveted  there,  and  appear  to  us  as  an  clement 
'four  nature.  It  must  be  a  mere  violence  that  destrovs  tliem,  not  a  natu- 
ral decay.  In  the  very  strength  of  this  persuasion  wc  seem  to  enjoy  an 
ige  by  anticipation.  We  melt  down  years  into  a  sins;le  moment  of  intense 
sympathy,  and  by  anticipatintr  the  fruits  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  If  then 
a  single  moment  of  our  lives  is  worth  years,  shall  we  set  any  limits  to  its 
total  value  and  extent  ?  Again,  does  it  not  happen  that  so  secure  do  we 
think  ourselves  of  an  indefinite  pei"iod  of  existence,  that  at  times  when  left 
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to  ourselves,  and  impatient  of  novelty,  we  feel  annoyed  at  what  seems  to 
us  the  slow  and  creeping  progress  of  time,  and  argue  that  if  it  always 
moves  at  this  tedious  snail's  pace  it  will  never  come  to  an  end"?  How 
ready  are  we  to  sacrifice  any  space  of  time  which  separates  us  from  a  fa- 
vorite object,  little  thinking  that  before  long  we  shall  find  it  move  too  fast. 

For  my  own  part  I  started  in  life  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  I 
have  lived,  alas  !  to  see  the  end  of  it.  But  I  did  not  foresee  this  result. 
My  sun  arose  with  the  first  dawn  of  liberty,  and  I  did  not  think  how  soon 
both  must  set.  The  new  impulse  to  ardor  given  to  men's  minds  imparted 
a  congenial  warmth  and  glow  to  mine  ;  we  were  strong  to  run  a  race  to- 
gether, and  I  little  dreamed  that  long  before  mine  was  set,  the  sun  of 
liberty  would  turn  to  blood,  or  set  once  more  in  the  night  of  despotism. 
Since  then,  I  confess,  I  have  no  longer  felt  myself  young,  for  with  that 
my  hopes  fell. 

I  have  since  turned  my  thoughts  to  gathering  up  some  of  the 
fragments  of  my  early  recollections,  and  putting  them  into  a  form  to  which 
I  might  occasionally  revert.  The  future  was  barred  to  my  progress,  and  I 
turned  for  consolation  and  encouragement  to  the  past.  It  is  thus  that 
while  we  find  our  personal  and  substantial  identity  vanishing  from  us,  we 
strive  to  gain  a  reflected  and  vicarious  one  in  our  thoughts :  we  do  not  like 
to  perish  wholly,  and  wish  to  bequeath  our  names,  at  least,  to  posterity. 
As  long  as  we  can  make  our  cherished  thoughts  and  nearests  interests  live 
in  the  minds  of  others,  we  do  not  appear  to  have  retired  altogether  from 
the  stage.  We  still  occupy  the  breasts  of  others,  and  exert  an  influence 
and  power  over  them,  and  it  is  only  our  bodies  that  are  reduced  to  dust 
and  powder.  Our  favorite  speculations  still  find  encouragement,  and  we 
make  as  great  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world  or  perhaps  a  greater  than 
in  our  life-time.  The  demands  of  our  self-love  are  thus  satisfied,  and  these 
are  the  most  imperious  and  unremitting.  Besides,  if  by  our  intellectual 
superiority  we  survive  ourselves  in  this  world,  by  our  virtues  and  faith  we 
may  attain  an  interest  in  another,  and  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  may 
thus  be  recipients  at  the  same  time  of  men  and  of  angels. 

"  E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Ee'n  in  our  ashes  hve  their  wonted  fires."  , 

As  we  grow  old,  our  sense  of  the  value  of  time  becomes  vivid.  Nothing 
else  indeed  seems  of  any  consequence.  We  can  never  cease  wondering 
that  that  which  has  ever  been  should  cease  to  be.  We  find  many  things 
remain  the  same  :  why  then  should  there  be  change  in  us?  This  adds  a 
convulsive  grasp  of  whatever  is,  a  sense  of  fallacious  hollowness  in  all  we 
see.  Instead  of  the  full,  pulpy  feeling  of  youth  tasting  existence  and 
every  object  in  it,  all  is  flat  and  vapid, — a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  without 
but  full  of  ravening  and  uncleanness  within.  The  world  is  a  witch  that 
puts  us  ofl"  with  false  shows  and  appearances.  The  simplicity  of  youth, 
the  confiding  expectation,  the  boundless  raptures,  are  gone  :  we  only  think 
of  getting  out  of  it  as  well  as  we  can,  and  without  any  great  mischance  or 
annoyance.  '^The  flush  of  illusion,  even  the  complacent  retrospect  of  past 
joys  and  hopes,  is  over :  if  we  can  slip  out  pf  life  witiiout  indignity,  can 
escape  with  little  bodily  infirmity,  and  frame  our  minds  to  the  calm  and 
respectable  composure  of  still-life  before  we  return  to  absolute   nothing- 
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ness,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect.  We  do  not  die  wholly  at  our 
deaths :  we  have  mouldered  away  gradually  long  before.  Faculty  after 
faculty,  interest  after  interest,  attachment  after  attachment  disappear :  we 
are  torn  from  ourselves  while  living,  year  after  year  sees  us  no  longer  the 
same,  and  death  only  consigns  the  last  fragment  of  what  we  were  to  the  grave. 
That  we  should  wear  out  by  slow  stages,  and  dwindle  at  last  into  nothing, 
is  not  wonderful,  when  even  in  our  prime  our  strongest  impressions  leave 
little  trace  but  for  the  moment,  and  we  afe  the  creatures  of  petty  circum- 
stance. How  little  efl'ect  is  made  on  us  in  our  best  days  by  the  books  we 
have  read,  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed,  the  sensations  we  have  gone 
through  !  Think  only  of  the  feelings  we  experience  in  reading  a  fine  ro- 
mance (one  of  Sir  Walter's,  for  instance;)  what  beauty,  what  sublimity, 
what  interest,  what  heart-rending  emotions  !  You  would  suppose  the  feel- 
ings you  then  experience  would  last  for  ever,  or  subdue  the  mind  to  their 
own  harmony  and  tone :  while  we  arc  reading  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
ever  after  put  us  out  of  our  way,  or  trouble  us  : — the  first  splash  of  mud 
that  we  get  on  entering  the  street,  the  first  twopence  we  are  cheated  out 
of,  the  feeling  vanishes  clean  out  of  our  minds,  and  we  become  the  prey 
of  petty  and  annoying  circumstance.-V  The  mind  soars  to  the  lofty  :  it  is  at 
home  in  the  grovelling,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  little.  And  yet  we  won- 
der that  age  should  be  feeble  and  querulous, — that  the  freshness  of  youth 
should  fade  away.  Both  worlds  would  hardly  satisfy  the  extravagance  of 
our  desires  and  our  presumption. 


ESSAY     XVI. 

THE    MAIN    CHANCE. 


"  Search  then  the  ruling  passion  :  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known, 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  : 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest." — Pope. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  that  mankind  are  exactly  governed  by 
reason  or  a  cool  calculation  of  consequences.  I  rather  believe  that  habit, 
imagination,  sense,  passion,  prejudice,  words,  make  a  strong  and  frequent 
diversion  from  the  right  line  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  these  are  merely  the  irregularities  and  exceptions,  and  that 
reason  forms  the  rule  or  basis  ;  that  the  understanding,  instead  of  being 
the  sport  of  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  will,  generally  dic- 
tates the  line  of  conduct  it  is  to  pursue,  and  that  self-interest  or  the  main 
chance  is  the  unvarying  load-star  of  our  affections  or  the  chief  ingredient 
in  all  our  motives,  that  thrown  in  as  ballast  gives  steadiness  and  direction 
to  our  voyage  through  life.  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  give  a  verdict  in 
this  cause  as  judge  ;  but  I  will  try  to  plead  one  side  of  it  as  an  advocate, 
perhaps  a  biassed  and  feeble  one. 

As  the  passions  are  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  reason,  and  as  rea- 
son is  resolved  (in  the  present  case)  into  an  attention  to  our  own  interest 
or  a  practical  sense  of  the  value  of  mono}',  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
how  much  of  this  principle  itself  is  founded  in  a  rational  estimate  of  things 
or  is  calculated  for  the  end  it  proposed,  or  how  much  of  it  will  turn  out 
(when  analysed)  to  be  mere  madness  and  folly  or  a  mixture,  like  all  the 
rest,  of  obstinacy,  whim,  fancy,  vanity,  ill-nature,  and  so  forth,  or  a  nomi- 
nal pursuit  of  good.  This  passion  or  an  inordinate  love  ^f  wealth  shows 
itself,  when  it  is  strong,  equally  in  two  opposite  ways,  in  sajing  or  in  spend- 
ing, avarice  (or  stinginess)  and  in  extravagance.  To  examme  each  of  their 
order.;.'  That  lowest  and  most  familiar  form  of  covetousness,  commonly 
called  stinginess,  is  at  present  (it  must  be  owned)  greatly  on  the  wane  in 
civilized  society  ;  it  has  been  driven  out  of  fashion  either  by  ridicule  and 
good  sense,  or  by  the  spread  of  luxury,  or  by  supplying  the  mind  with  other 
sources  of  interest,  besides  those  which  relate  to  the  bare  means  of  subsis- 
tence, so  that  it  may  almostbe  considered  as  a  vice  or  absurdity  struck  off  the 
list  as  a  set  off  to  some  that  in  the  change  of  manners  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
sipation hare  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  It  is  not^  however,  so  entirely 
banished  from  the  world,  but  that  examples  of  it  may  be  found  to  our  purpose. 
It  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  petty  proyincial  towns  or  in  old  baronial 
castles  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  triuftiphant.  To  go  into 
this  subject  some-in  detail.     What  is  more  common  in  these  places  than  to 
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flint  the  servants  in  tlieir  nagos,  to  allowance  ti»em  in  the  merest  nccessa- 
rios,  never  to  iiuhilgo  tiieni  nith  a  morsel  of  savoury  food,  and  to  lock  up 
every  tiling  from  them  as  if  ihey  were  thieves  or  common  vagabonds  broke 
into  the  house  /     The   natural  consequence  is  that  the  mistresses  live  in 
'ontinual  hot  wattr  with  their  servants,  keep  watch  and  ward  over  them — 
iiKj  pantry  being  in  a  state  of  siege-^grudgc  them  erery  mouthful,  every 
ip[)oarance  of  comfort  or  moment  of  leisure,  and  torment  their  own  souls 
very  minute  of  their  lives  about  what  if  left  wholly  to  itself  would  not 
iiake  a  dllferencc  of  five  shilliiiL's  at  the  y*'ar's  end.     There  arc  families 
o  notorious  for  this  kind  o(  surrcillaticc  and  meanness,  that  no  servant  will 
(}  to  live  with  them  ;  for  to  clench  the  matter,  they  arc  obliged  to  stay  if 
iliey  do,  as  under  these  amiable  establishments  and  to  provide  against  an 
evasion  of  their  signal  advantages,  domestics  are  never  hired  but  by  the 
liail-year.     Cases  have  been  know  where  servants  have  taken  a  pleasant 
ivengo  on  their  masters  and  mistresses  without  intending  it  :   where  the 
example  of  sordid  saving  and  meanness  having  possession  of  those  who  in 
the  first  instance  were  victims  to  it,  they  have  conscientiously  applied  it  to 
the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  scarcely  suflercd  a  thing  to  enter  the  house 
for  the  whole  six  months  they  stayed  in  it.     To  pass  over,  however,  those 
iscs  which  may  plead  poverty  as  their  excuse,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  lady 
'{  forti'uo  (the  sister  of  an  old  fasliioned  .Scotch  laird)  allowing  the  fruit  to 
it  in  the  gardens  and  hot-houses  of  a.  fine  old  mansion  in  large  quantities 
>.joner  than  let  any  of  it  be  given  away  in  presents  to  the  neighbors,  and 
wiien  peremptorily  ordered  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  send  a  basket- 
full  every  morning  to  a  sick  friend,  purchasing  a  small  pottle  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  satisfying  her  mind  (an  intelligent  and  well-informed  one)  with 
this  miserable  subterfuge?     Nay  farther,  the  same  person,  whenever  they 
liad  green  peas  or  other  rarities  served  up  at  table,  could  hardly  be  pre- 
liled  on  to  help  the  guests  to  them,  but  if  possible  sent  them  away,  though 
. )  other  use  could  now  be  made  of  them,  and  she  would  never  see  them 
again  !     Is  there  common  sense  in  this  ;  or  is  it  not  more  like  madness  ? 
But  is  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  human  nature  ?     Let  us  stop  to  explain  a 
little.     In  my  view,  the  real  motive  of  action  in  this   and   other  similar 
cases  of  grasping  penuriousncss  has    no   more  reference  to  self-love  (pro- 
irly  so  called)  than  artificial  fruit  and  flowers  have  to  natural  ones.     A 
■rtain  form  or  outside  appearance  of  utility  may  deceive  the  mind,  but 
itural,  pulpy,  wiiolcsome,  nutritious  substance,  the  principle  of  vitality  is 
ine.     To  this  callous,  frigid  habit  of  mind  the  real  uses  of  things  harden 
u'l   crystalize  ;  the  pith  and  marrow  are   extracted  out  of  them,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  husk  or  shell.     By  a  regular  process,  the  idea  of  property 
is  gradually  abstracted  from  the  advantage  it  may  be  of  even  to  ourselves  ; 
and  to  a  well-drilled,   thorou?h-bred    Northern   house-keeper   (such  as   I 
have  spoken  of)  the  fruits  or  other  [troduce  of  her  garden  would  come  at 
last  to  be  things  no  more  to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed  than  her  jewels  or  trinkets, 
which  are  professedly  of  no  use  but  to  be  kept  as  symbols  of  wealth,  to  be 
occasionally  looked  at,  and  carefully  guarded  from  the  approach  of  any 
unhallowed  touch. 

The  calculation  of  consequences  or  of  benefit  to  accrue  to  any  living 
j^)orson  is  so  far  from  being  the  main  spring  in  this  mechanical  operation 
that  it  is  never  once  thought  of,  or  regarded  with  peevishness  and  impa- 
tience as  an  unwelcome  intruder,  because  it  must  naturally  divert  the  mind 
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from  the  warped  and  false  bias  it  has  taken.  The  feeling  of  property  is 
here  removed  from  the  sphere  of  practice  to  a  chimerical  and  fictitious 
one.  In  the  case  of  not  sending  the  fruit  out  of  the  house,  there  might  be 
some  lurking  idea  of  its  being  possibly  wanted  at  home,  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  some  one  else,  or  made  up  into  conserves :  but  when  different  ar- 
ticles of  food  are  actually  placed  on  the  table,  to  hang  back  from  using  or 
offering  them  to  others,  is  a  deliberate  infatuation.  They  must  he  destroy- 
ed, they  could  not  appear  again  ;  and  yet  this  person's  heart  failed  her  and 
shrunk  back  from  the  only  opportunity  of  making  the  proper  use  of  them 
with  a  petty,  sensitive  apprehension,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege  done 
to  a  cherished  and  favorite  object.  The  impulse  to  save  was  become  by 
indulgence  a  sort  of  desperate  propensity  and  forlorn  hope,  no  longer  the 
understood  means,  but  the  mistaken  end  :  habit  had  completely  superseded 
the  exercise  and  control  of  reason,  and  the  rage  of  making  the  most  of 
every  thing  hy  making  no  use  of  it  at  all  resisted  to  the  last  moment  the 
shocking  project  of  feasting  on  a  defenceless  dish  of  green  peas  (that 
would  fetch  so  much  in  the  market)  as  an  outrage  against  the  Goddess  of 
Stinginess  and  torture  to  the  soul  of  Thrift !  The  principle  of  economy 
is  inverted ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wasting  any  thing,  the 
way  with  such  philosophers  and  housewives  is  to  abstain  from  touching  it 
altogether.  Is  not  this  a  common  error  ?  Or  are  we  conscious  of  our 
motives  in  such  cases  ?  Or  do  we  not  flatter  ourselves  by  imputing  every 
such  act  of  idle  folly  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  sure  and  judicious 
plan  to  shun  ruin,  beggary,  and  the  profligate  abuse  of  wealth  ?  An  old 
maid  in  the  same  northern  school  of  humanity  calling  upon  some  young 
ladies,  her  neighbors  was  so  alarmed  and  scandalized  at  finding  the  safe 
open  in  their  absence,  that  she  engaged  herself  to  drink  tea  the  same  after- 
noon, for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  them  a  lecture  on  the  unheard- 
of-imprudence  and  impropriety  of  such  an  example,  and  was  mobbed  on 
her  way  home  by  the  poor  servant-girl  (who  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
her  declamation)  in  return  for  her  uncalled-for  interference.  She  had 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  lose  :  her  safe  was  carefully  locked  up.  Why- 
then  all  this  flutter,  fidgetty  anxiety,  and  itch  of  meddling  ?  Out  of  pure 
romantic  generosity — because  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  comfort  or  liberali- 
ty to  a  servant  shocked  her  economical  and  screwed-up  prejudices  as 
much  as  the  impugning  any  article  of  her  religious  or  moral  creed  could 
have  done.  The  very  truisms  and  literal  refinements  of  this  passion  are 
then  sheer  impertinence.  The  housekeeper  came  into  the  parlor  of  a 
"  big  ha^  house  "  in  the  same  land  of  cakes  and  hospitality,  to  say  that 
the  workmen  had  refused  to  eat  their  dinner. — "  Why  so  V — Because 
there  was  nothing  but  sowins  and  sour  milk. — "  Then  they  must  go  without 
a  dinner,"  said  the  young  mistress  delighted  ;  "  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
house  for  them."  Yet  the  larder  at  that  time  groaned  with  cold  rounds  of 
beef,  hams,  pastries,  and  other  plentiful  remains  of  a  huge  entertainment 
the  day  before.  This  was  flippancy  and  ill-nature,  as  well  as  a  wrong  no- 
tion of  self-interest.  Is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  a  decent  servant-girl,  when 
applied  to  to  go  to  this  place,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  service  where  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  ?  Yet  this  attention  to  the  warn  chance  on  her  part, 
had  it  come  to  the  lady's  knowledge,  would,  have  been  treated  as  a  great 
piece  of  insolence.  So  little  conception  have  such  people  of  their  own 
obligations  on  the  claims  of  others  ! 
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The  ciergyman  of  the  parish  (prolific  in  this  sort  of  anecdote),  a  ocartTi 
good  sort  of  man  enough,  but  irritable  withal,  took  it  into  his  head  to  Hy 
into  a  violent  passion  if  ever  he  found  the  glasses  or  spoons  left  out  in  the 
kitchen,  and  he  always  went  into  the  kitchen  to  look  after  this  sort  of  tx- 
citoment.  He  pretended  to  be  mightily  afraid  that  the  one  would  be 
broken  (to  his  irreparable  loss)  and  the  other  stolen,  though  there  was  n<> 
danger  of  either:  he  wanted  an  excuse  to  fret  and  fume  about  something. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  scnf  for  her  most  intimate  friend  to  condole 
and  consult  with,  and  having  made  some  necessary  arrangements,  begged 
as  a  pecidiar  favor  that  she  would  look  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  glasses 
and  silver  spoons  were  in  their  places.  She  repressed  a  smile  at  such 
a  moment  out  of  regard  to  his  feelings,  which  were  serious  and  acute  ;  but 
burst  into  a  fit  of  unrestrained  laughter  as  soon  as  she  got  home.  So  ridi- 
culous a  thing  is  human  nature,  even  to  ourselves  !  Either  our  actions  are 
absurd  or  we  are  absurd,  in  our  constant  censure  and  exposure  of  others.  I 
wolud  not  from  Choice  go  into  these  details,  but  I  might  be  required  to  fill 
up  a  vague  outline  ;  and  the  examples  of  folly,  spite,  and  mearmess  are 
unfortunately  "  sown  like  a  thick  scurf  o'er  life  !" 

Let  us  turn  the  tables  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  sober,  solid, 
engrossing  passion  for  property  and  its  api)endages.  A  man  lays  out  a 
thousand,  nay,  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds  in,  purcliasing  a  fine 
picture.  This  is  thought  by  the  vulgar  a  very  fantastical  folly  and  unac- 
countable waste  of  money.  Why  so  ?  \o  one  would  give  such  a  sum  for 
a  picture,  unless  there  were  others  ready  to  offer  nearly  the  same  sum,  and 
who  arc  likely  to  appreciate  its  value  and  envy  him  the  distinction.  It  is 
then  a  sign  of  taste,  a  proof  of  wealth  to  possess  it ;  it  is  an  ornament  and 
a  luxury.  If  the  same  person  lays  out  the  same  sum  of  money  in  building 
or  purchasing  a  fine  house,  or  enriching  it  with  costly  furniture,  no  notice 
is  taken.  This  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  natural  and  in  order.  Yet 
both  are  equally  gratuitous  pieces  of  extravasrance,  and  the  valine  of  the 
objects  is  in  either  case  equally  ideal.  It  will  be  asked,  "  But  what  is  the 
use  of  the  picture  V  And  what,  pray,  is  the  use  of  the  fine  house  or'costly 
furniture  unless  to  be  looked  at,  to  be  admired,  and  to  display  the  taste 
and  magnificence  of  the  owner  ?  Are  not  pictures  and  statues  as  much 
furniture  as  gold  plate  or  jasper  tables;  or  does  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  having  a  meaning  in  them  and  appealing  to  the  imajjination  as 
well  as  to  the  senses,  neutralize  their  virtue  and  render  it  entirely  chimeri- 
cal and  visionary?  It  is  true,  every  one  must  have  a  house  of  some  kind, 
furnished  somehow,  and  the  superfluous  so  far  grows  imperceptibly  out  of 
the  necessary.  But  a  fine  house,  fine  furniture  is  necessary  to  no  man, 
nor  of  more  value  than  the  plainest,  e.xcept  as  a  matter  of  taste,  of  fancy, 
of  luxury,  and  ostentation.  Again,  no  doubt,  if  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  number  of  servants,  and  entertaining  a  succession  of  fashionable 
guests,  he  must  have  more  reom  than  he  wants  for  himself,  apartments 
suitably  decorated  to  receive  them,  and  offices  and  stables  for  their  horses 
and  retinue.  But  is  all  this  unavoidably  dictated  as  a  consequence  of  his 
attention  to  the  main  chance,  or  is  it  not  sacrificing  the  latter  and  making 
it  a  stalking-horse  to  his  vanity,  dissipation,  or  love  of  society  and  hospi- 
tality ? 

We  are  at  least  as  fond  of  spending  money  as  of  making  it.  If  a  man 
runs  through  a  fortune  in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  is  it  out  of  love  to  hiro- 
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self  .^  Yet  who  scruples  to  run  through  a  fortune  in  this  way,  or  ac- 
cuses himself  of  any  extraordinary  disinterestedness  or  love  of  others  ? 
One  bed  is  as  much  as  any  one  can  sleep  in,  one  room  is  as  much  as  he 
can  dine  in,  and  he  may  have  another  for  study  or  to  retire  to  after  dinner; 
but  he  can  only  want  more  than  this  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends 
or  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  At  Fonthill  Abbey  (to  take  an  extreme 
illustration)  there  was  not  a  single  room  fit  to  sit,  lie,  or  stand  in :  the 
whole  was  cut  up  into  pigeon  holes,  or  spread  out  into  long  endless  galle- 
ries. The  building  this  huge,  ill-assorted  pile  cost,  I  believe,  nearly  a 
million  of  rhoney ;  and  if  the  circumstance  was  mentioned,  it  occasioned 
an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the  wealth  that  had  been  thus 
squandered  ;  but  if  it  was  said  that  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  laid  out  on 
a  highly  finished  picture,  there  was  the  same  astonishment  expressed  at  its 
misdirection.  The  sympathetic  auditor' makes  up  his  mind  to  the  first 
and  greatest  outlay,  by  reflecting  that  in  case  of  the  worst  the  building 
materials  alone  will  fetch  something  considerable  ;  or  in  the  very  idea  of 
stone  w-alls  and  mortar  there  is  something  solid  and  tangible,  that  repels 
the  charge  of  frivolous  levity  or  fine  sentiment.  This  quaint  excrescence 
in  architecture,  preposterous  and  ill-constructed  as  it  was,  occasioned,  I 
suspect,  many  a  heart-ache  and  bitter  comparison  to  the  throng  of  fashion- 
yible  visitants  ;  and  I  conceive  it  was  the-  very  want  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience that  enhanced  this  feeling,  by  magnifying  as  it  were  from  con- 
trast the  expense  that  had  been  incurred  in  realizing  an  idle  whim.  When 
we  judge  thps  perversel}^  and  invidiously  of  the  employment  of  wealth  by- 
others,  I  cannot  think  that  we  are  guided  in  our  own  choice  of  means  to 
ends  by  a  simple  calculation  of  downright  use  and  personal  accomino- 
dation. 

The  gentleman  who  purchased  Fonthill,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  enough  to  purchase  half  a  dozen  more  Fonthills,  lived 
there  hi/nself  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  retirement ;  rose  at 
six,  and  read  till  four,  rode  out  for  an  hour  for  the  benefit -of  the  air,  and 
dined  abstemiously  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  I  could  do  all  this  myself. 
What  then  became  of  the  rest  of  his  fortune  1  It  was  lying  in  the  funds 
or  embarked  in  business  to  make  it  yet  greater :  that  he  might  still  rise  at 
six  and  read  till  four,  &c.  It  was  of  no  other  earthly  use  to  him  ;,  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  or  to  throw  it  away  on  studs  of 
horses,  or  equipages,  entertainments,  gaming,  electioneering,  subscriptions 
to  charitable  institutionsj  mistresses,  or  any  of  the  usual  fashionable  modes 
of  squandering  wealth  for  the  amusement  and  wonder  of  others  and  our 
own  fancied  enjoyment.  Mr.  Farquhar  did  not  probably  lay  out  five  hun- 
dred a-y^ear  on  himself:'  yet  it  cost  Mr.  Beckford,  who  also  led  a  life  of 
perfect  seclusion,, twenty  thousand  a-year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
table  and  of  his  household  establishment.  AVhen  I  find  that  such  and  so 
various  are  the  tastes  of  men,  I  am  a  little. puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  self-interest,  of  which  some  persons  talk  so  fluently,  as  if  it  was  ajack- 
i/i-a-boz,  which  they  could  take  out  and  show  you,  and  which  they  tell 
^ou  is  the  object  that  all  men  equally  aim  at.  If  money,  isit  for  its  own 
sake,  or  the  sake  of  other  things  ?  Is*  it  to  hoard  it,  or  to  spend  it  on  our- 
selves or  others?  In  all  these  points,  we  .find  the  utmost  diversity  and  , 
contradiction,  both  of  feeling  and  practice.  Certainly  he  who  puts  his 
money  into  a  strong  box,  and  he  who  puts  it  into  a-dice-box,"  must  be  al- 
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lowed  to  have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  viain  chance.     1(  by  this  phrase 
be  understood  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  I  grant  that  while  we  live, 
we  must  not  slarve,  and  that  ncccssiti/  has  no  law.     Beyond  this  point,  all 
seems  nearly  left  to  chance  or  wiiim,  and   so  far  are  all  the  world  from 
being  agreed  in  their  definition  of  this  redoubtable  term,  that  one  half  of 
them  may  be  said  to  think. and  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  tiic  other. 
Avarice  is  the   miser's  dream,  as  fame  is  the  poet's.     A  calculation  of 
physical  protit  or  loss  is  almost  as  much  out  of  the  question  in  the  one  casu 
as  in  the  other.     The  one  has  set  his  mind  on.  L'old,  the  other  on  praise, 
as  the  summum  honnm  or  object  of  his  bigoted  idolatry  an-l  daily  contem- 
plation, not  for  any  private  and  sinister  ends.     It  is  the  immediate  pursuit, 
not  the  remote  or  rellex   couse(|uence   that   gives   wings  to  the   passion. 
There  is  indeed  a  reference  to  self  in  either   case  that  fixes  and  concen- 
trates it,  but  not  a  gross  or  sordid   one.     Is  not   the  desire  to  accumulate 
and  .leave  a  vast  estate   behind   us,  ecjually  romantic   with   the   desire   lo 
leave  a  posthumous   name  behind   us?     Is  not   tiie   desire  of  distinction, 
of  something  to  be  known  and  remembered  by,  the  paramount  considera- 
tion?    And  are  not  the  privations  we  undonro,  the  sacrifices  and  exertions 
we  make  for  either  object  nearly  akin?     A  child  makes  a  huge  snow-ball 
to  show  his'skill   and   perseverance,   and   as  something  to  wonder  at,  not 
that  he  can  swallow  it  as  an  ico,  or  warm  his  hands  at  it,  and  though  the 
next  day's  sun  will  dissolve  it ;  and  the  man  accumulates  a  pile  of  wealth 
for  the  same   reason  principally,  or  to  tind  employment  for  his  time,  his 
imagination,  and  his  will.     I  deny  that  to  watch  and  superintend  the  re- 
turn of  millions  can  be  of  any  other  use  to  him  than  to  watch  the  returns 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  calculate  their  distances,  or  to  contemplate 
eternity,  or  infinity,  or  the  sea,  or   the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  any  other 
objcQt  that  excites  curiosity  and  interest  from  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance.    Do  we  not  look  at  the   most   barren   mountain  with   thrilling  awe 
and  wonder  ?    And  is  it  strange  that  we  should  gaze  at  a  mountain  of  gold 
with   satisfaction,  wlien  wc  can  besides  say,  "  This  is  ours,  with  all  the 
power  that  belongs  to  it?"     Every  passion,  however  plodding  or  prosaic, 
has.  Its  poetical   side.     A  misrr  is  the  true  alchemist,  the  magician  in  his 
cell,  who  overlooks  a  migtJty  e.xpcriment,  who  sees  dazzling   visions,  and 
who  wields  the  will  of  others  at  his  nod,  but  to  whom  all  other  hopes  and 
pleasures  aro  dead,  and  who  is  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  his   kind. 
Me  lives  in  a  splendid  hallucination,  a  waking  trance,  and  so  far  it  is  well : 
but  if  ho  thinks  he  has  any  other  need  or  use  for  all  this  endless  store  (any 
more  than  to  swill  the  ocean.)  he  deceives  himself,  and  is  no  conjuror  after 
all.     He  goes  on,  however,  mechanically   addinir  to  his  stock,  and   lan- 
cying  that  great  riches  is  great  gain,  that  every  particle  that  swells  the 
hcafi    is    something    in    reserve    against    the    evil    day,    and   a    defence 
against   that   poverty  which  "he  dreads  more  the  farther  he  is  removed 
from  it,  as  the  more  giddy  the  heisrht  to  whicii  <Ve  have  attained,  the  mure 
frightful  does  the  gulph  yawn  below — so  easily  does  habit  get  the  mastery 
of  reason,   and  so  nearly  is  passion  allied  to  madness! — But  he  is  laying 
up  for  his  heirs  and  successors  : — in  toiling  for  them,  and  sacrificing  him- 
self, is  he  properly  attending  to  the  main  chance  ? 

This  is  the  turn  the  love  of  money  lakes  in  cautious,  dry,  recluse,  and 
speculative  minds.  If  it  were  the  pure  and  abstract  love  of  money,  it  could 
take  no  other  turn  but  this.     But  in  a  different  class  of  characters,  the  so- 
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ciable,  the  vain,  and  imaginative,  it  takes  just  the  contrary  one,  viz.  to  ex- 
pense, extravagance,  and  ostentation.  It  here  loves  to  display  itself  in 
every  fantastic  shape  and  with  every  reflected  lustre  ;  in  hq,uses,  in  equi- 
page, in  dress,  in  a  retinue  of  friends  and  dependents,  in  horses,  in  hounds 
— to  glitter  in  the  eye  of  fashion,  to  be  echoed  by  the  roar  of  folly,  and 
buoyed  up  for  a  Avhile  like  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  vanity,  to  sink  all  at 
once  and  irrecoverably  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Does  it 
forsee  this  result?  Does  it  care  for  it  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  cal- 
culating principle,  that  caij  neither  be  hood-winked  nor  bribed  from  its 
duly  ?  Does  it  do  nothing  for  us  in  this  critical  emergency  .''  It  is  blind, 
deaf,  and  insensible  to  all  but  the  noise,  confusion,  and  glare  of  objects  by 
which  it  is  fascinated  and  lulled  into  a  fatal  repose  !  One  man  ruins  him- 
self by  the  vanity  of  associating  with  lords,  another  by  his  love  of  low  com- 
pany ;  one  by  his  fondness  for  building,  another  b}''  his  rage  for  keeping 
open  house  and  private  theatricals  ;  one  by  philosophical  experim<?nts,  an- 
other by  embarking  in  every  ticklish  and  fantastical  speculation  that  is 
proposed  to.  him  ;  one  throws  away  an  estate  on  a  law-suit,  anotlier  on  a 
die,  a  third  on  a  horse-race,  a  fourth  on  virtu,  a  fifth  on  a  drab,  a  sixth  on 
a  contested  election,  «fcc.  There  is  no  dearth  o'f  instances  to  fill  the  page 
or  complete  the  group  of  profound  calculators,  of  inflexible  martyrs  to  the 
/navi  chance.  Let  any  of  these  discreet  and  well-advised  persons  have  the 
veil  torn  from  their  darling  follies  by  experience,  and  be  gifted  with  a  double 
share  of  wisdom  and  a  second  fortune  to  dispose  of,  and  each  of  them,  so 
far  from  being  warned  by  experience  or  disaster,  will  only  be  the  more  re- 
solutely bent  to  assert  the  independence  of  his  choice  and  throw  it  away 
the  self-same  road  the  other  went  before, — on  his  vanity  in  associating 
with  lords,  on  his  love  of  low  company,  on  his  fondness  for  building,  on  his 
rage  for  keeping  open  houstj  or  private  theatricals,  on  philosophical  ex- 
periments, on  fantastic  speculations,  on  a  law-suit,  on  a  dice-box,  on  a  fa- 
vorite horse,  on  a  picture,  on  a  mistress,  or  election  contest,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  nnd  cross  purposes.  There 
is  an  admirable  description  of  this  sort  of  infatuation  with  folly  and  ruin  in 
Madame  D'Arblay's  account  of  Harrel  in  '  Cecilia :'  and  though  the  pic- 
ture is  highly  wrought  and  carried  to  the  utmost  length,  yet  I  maintain  that 
the  principle  is  common.  I  myself  have  known  more  than  one  individual 
iii  the  same  predicament ;  and  therefore  cannot  think  that  the  deviations 
from  the  line  of  strict  prudence  and  wisdom  are  so  rare  or  trifling  as  the 
theory  I  am  opposing  represents  them,  or  I  must  have  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  my  acquaintance.  Out  of  a  score  of  persons  of  this  class  I 
could  mention  several  that  have  ruined  their  fortunes  out  of  mere  freak, 
others  that  are  in  a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility  for  fear  of  being  robbed 
of  all  they  are  worth.  The  rest  care  nothing  about  the  matter.  So  that 
this  boasted  and  unfailing  attention  to  the  7)iain  chance  resolves  itself,  when 
strong,  into  mad  profusion  or  griping  penury,  or  if  weak,  is  null  and  yields 
to  other  motives.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  my  observation  of  life 
has  led  me  :  if  I  am  quite  wrong,  it  is  hard  that  in  a  world  abounding 
in  such  characters,  I  should  not  have  met  with  a  single  practical  philo- 
sopher.* 

*  Mr.  Bentham  propose3  to  new-model  the  penal  coSe  on  the  principle  of  a  cool  and 
systematic  calculation  of  consequences.  Yet  of  all  philosophers,  the  candidates  for 
Panopticons  and  Penitentiaries  are  the  most  short-sighted  and  refractory.    Punishment 
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A  girl  in  a  country  town  resolves Jiever  to  marry  any  one  under  a  duke 
or  a  lord.  Good.  This  may  be  very  well  as  an  ebullition  of  spleen  or 
vanity  ;  but  is  there  much  common  sense  or  regard  to  her  own  satisfaction 
in  it?  Were  there  any  likelihood. of  her  succeeding  in  her  resolution,  she 
would  not  make  it ;  for  it  is  the  very  distinction  to  be  attained  that  pi(}ues 
her  ambition,  and  leads  her  to  gratifv  her  conceit  of  herself  by  allecting  to 
look  down  on  any  lower  matches.  Let  her  sufler  eror  so  much  mortifiCE^- 
tion  or  chagrin  in  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme,  it  only  confirms  her  the 
more  in  it:  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the  sjiame  of  owning  herself  de- 
feated, increase  with  every  new  disappointment  andc  very  year  of  painful 
probation..  At  least  this  is  the  case  while  she  chooses  to  think  there  is  any 
ohance  left.  But  what,  after  all,  is  this  haughty  and  ridiculous  pretension 
■ounded  on?  Is  it  owing  to  a  more  commanding  view  and  a  firmer  grasp 
)f  consequences,  or  of  liep  own  interest?  No  such  thine::  she  is. as  much 
captivated  by  the  fancied  sound  of"  JMy  Lady,"  and  dazzled  by  the  imaee 
of  a  coronet-coach,  as  the  girl  who  marries  a  footman  is  smit  with  his  broad 
shoulders,  laced  coat,  and  rosy  cheeks.-  "  But  why  must  I  be  always  in 
extremes  ?  Few  misSes  make  vows  of  celibacy  or  marry  their  footmen." 
Take  then  the  broad  (juestion  : — Do  tliey  generally  marry  from  the  con- 
victions of  the  uncl(Tslanding,  or  make  the  choice  tliat  is  most  lil^ely  to  en- 
sure their  future  happinesss,  or  that  they  themselves  approve  afterwards  ? 
I  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative  ;  and  yet  love  and  marriage 
are  among  the  vjeightiest  and  inojt  serious  concerns  of  life.  Mutual  regard, 
good  temper,  good  sense,  good  character,  or  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, have  notoriously  and  lamenlably  little  to  say  in  it.  .  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  frequently  those  things  that  pique  and  provoke  opposition, 
instead  of  those  which  promise  concord  and  sympathy,  that  decide  the 
choice  and  intiaine  the  will  by  the  love  of  conquest,  or  of  overcoming  dif- 
ficulty. Or  it  is  a  complexion,  or  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  or  air,  or  dress,  or  a 
fine  person,  or  false  calves,  or  affected  consequence,  or  a  reputation  for 
gallantry,  or  a  flow  of  spirits,  or  a  flow  of  words,  or  forward  coquetry,  or 
assumed  indilference, — something  that  appeals  to  the  senses,  the  fancy,  or 
to  our  {)ride,.  and  de^termines  us  to  throw  away  our  happiness  for  life. 
Neither,  then,  in  this  case,  on  which  so  much  depends,  are  the  main  chance 
and  our  real  interest  h^  any  means  the  same  thing. 

"  Now  all  ye  laiiies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And  laches  of  England  that  happy  would  prove, 

Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land,  •  ' 

Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love."* — Old  Ballad. 

has  scarcely  any  effect  upon  them.  Thieves  steal  under  the  scaffold  ;  and  if  a  person's 
previous  feelings  and  habits  do  not  prevent  his  running  the  risk  of  the  gallows,  be  as- 
sured that  the  fear  of  consequences  or  his  having  already  escaped  it,  with  all  tlie  good 
resolutions  he  may  have  made  on  the  occasion,  will  not  prevent  his  exposing  himself  to 
it  a  second  time.  It  is  true  most  people  have  a  natural  aversion  to  being  hanged.  The 
perseverance  of  culprits  in  their  evil  courses  seems  a  fatality,  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  prospect  of  what  is  to  follow.  Mr.  Bentham  argues  that  all  men  act  from  calcula- 
tion, "  even  madmen  reason."  So  far  it  may  be  true  that  the  world  is  not  unlike  a  great 
Bedlam,  or  answers  to  the  title  of  an  old  play — "  A  mad  world  my  masters." 

"  "Have  I  not  seen  a  household  where  love  was  not .?"  says  the  author  of  the  'Be- 
trothed ;'  "  where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good  will,  and  enough  of  the  means  of 
life,  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not  only  vain,  bat  criminal  ?" — "  I  would 
take  the  GhosVs  word  for  a  thousand  pound,"  or  in  preference -to  that  of  any  man  living, 
though  I  was  told  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  tbe  *  Dic- 
tionary,' was  quite  as  great  a  man  ! 

25» 
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Or  take  the  passion  of  love  where  it  Jias  other  objects  and  consequences 
in  view.     Is  reason  any  match  for  the  poison  of  this  passion,  where  it  has 
been  once  imbibed  1     I  might  just  as  well  be  told  that  reason  is  a  cure  for 
madness   or  the   bite   of  a   venomous  serpent.     Are  not  health,  fortane, 
friends,  character,  })eace  of  mind,  every  thing  sacrificed  to  its   idlest  im- 
pulse.''     Are  the  instances  rare,   or   are   they  not   common  and   tragical? 
The  main  chance  does  not  serve  the  turn  here.     Does  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tain ruin  break  tlie  fascination  to  its  fraii  victim,  or  does  it  not  render  the 
i:bnquest  more  easy  and  secure  that  the  seducer   has   already  triumphed 
over  and  deserted  a  hundred  other  victims  ?     A  man  a  bonnes  fortunes  is 
the  most  irresistible  personage  in  the  lists  of  gallantry.     Take  drunken- 
ness again,  that  vice  which  till  within  these  few  years  (and  even  still)  was 
fatal  to  the  health,  the  constitution,  the  fortunes  of  so  many  thousands,  and 
the  peace  of  so -many  families  in  Great  Britain.     I  would  ask  what  re- 
monstrance of  friends,   what  lessons  of  experience,  what   resolutions   of 
amendnient,  what  certainty  of  remorse  and  suffering,   however  exquisite, 
would  deter  the  confirmed  sot  (where  the  passion  for  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment had  once   become  habitual  and  the  immediate  want  of  it  was  felt) 
from   indulging  his  propensity  and  taking  his   full  swing,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  and   imminent  punishment  to  follow    upon  his  excess?     The 
consequence  of  not  abstaining  from  his  favorite  beverage  is  not   doubtful 
and  distant  (a  thing  in  the  clouds)  but  close  to  his  side,  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  felt  perhaps  in  all  its  aggravatio^ns  that  very  morning,  yet  the  re- 
collection of  this  and  of  the  next  day's  dawn  is  of  no  c^vail  against  the  mo- 
mentary  craving  and  head  long  impulse  given  by  the  first  application  of 
the  glass  to  his  lips.     The  present  temptation  is  indeed  heightened  by  the 
threatened  alternative.     I  know  this  as  a  rule,  that  the  stronger  the  re- 
[)entance,  the  surer  the  relapse  and  the  more  hopeless  the  cure  !     The  be- 
ing engrossed  by  the  present  moment,  by  the  present  feeling,  whatever  it 
be,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  the  evident  cause  of  both.     Few  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  a  final  reformation  on  this  head.     Yet  it  is  'a 
clear  case ;  and  reason,  if  it  were  that  giant  that  it  is  represented  in  any 
thing  but  legers  and  books  of  accounts,  would  put  down  the.  abuse  in  an 
instant.     It  is  true,  this  infirmity  is  more  particularly  chargeable  to  the 
English  and  to  other  Northern  nations,  and  there  hg^  been  a  considerable 
improvement  among  us  of  late  years.;  but  I  suspect  it  is  owing  to  a  change 
of  manners  and  to  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  amusement  (without  the 
aid  ©f  ardent  spirits  flung  in  to  relieve  the  depression  of  our  animal  spirits) 
more  than  to  the  excellent  treatises  which  have  been  written  against  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors,  or  to  an  increasing,  tender  regard  to  our  owi/ 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness  in  the  breast  of  individuals.     We  still  find 
plenty   of  ways  of  tormenting  ourselves  and  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  others  !     I  w'ill  say  nothing  of  a  passion  for  gaming  here  as  too  obvious 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.     It  is  more  rare  and  hardly  to  be  looked 
on  as  epidemic  with  us.     But  few  that  have  dabbled  in  this  vice  have  not 
become  deeply  involved,  and  few  (or  none)  that  have  done  so  have  ever 
retraced  their  steps  or  returned  to  sober  calculations  of  the  main  chance. 
The  majority,  it  is  true,  are  not  gamesters ;  but  where  the  passion  does 
exist,  it  completely  tyrannizes  over  and  stitlos  the  voice  of  common  sense, 
reason,  and  humanity.     How  many  victims  has  the  point  of  honor  !     1 
will  not  pretend  that,  as  matters  stand,  it  may  not  b'e  necessary  to  fight  a 
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duel,  under  certaiu  circumstances  and  on  certain  provocations,  oven  in  a 
jirudeiitial  point  of  view  tlioagh  this  again  proves  iiow  little  the  maxims 
and  practices  of  the  world  are  re£;ulated  by  a  mere  consideration  of  per- 
sonal safety  and  welfare)  ;  but  I  do  "say  that  the  rashness  with  which  this 
responsibility  is  often  incurred,  and  tlie  even  seekincj  for  trifling  causes  of 
(luarrol  shows  any  thing  but  a  consistent  regard  to  self-interest  as  a  gf;ne- 
ral  principle  of  action,  or  rather  betrays  a  total  recklessness  of  conse- 
|uences,  when  opposed  4o  |)i(iue,  petulance,  or  passion. 

Before  1  proceed  to  answer  a  principal  objection  (and  indeed  a  stagger- 
ing one  at  tirst  sight)  I  will  mention  hero  that  1  think  it  strongly  confirms 
my  view  of  human  nature,  tliat  m«n  form  their  opinions  much  more  from 
prejudice  than  reason.  The  proof  that  they  do  so  is  that  they  form  such 
opposite  ones,  when  the  abstract  premises  and  independent  evidence  are 
the  sarne.  How  (dw  Calvinists  become  Lutherans  !  How  i'ow  Papists 
Protestants  !  •  How  few  Tories  ^V'higs  1  *  Each  sliuts  his  eyes  equally  to 
tacts  or  arguments,  and  persists  in  the  view  of  the  subject  that  custom, 
pride,  and  obstinacy,  dictate.  Interest  is  no  more  regarded  than  reason; 
for  it  is  often  at  the  risk  both  of  life  and  fortune  that  these  opinions  have 
been  maintained,  and  it  is  uniforndy  when  parties  have  run  highest,  and 
the  strife  has  been  deadliest,  that  people  have  been  most  forward  to  stake 
their  exist^Mice  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them  on  some  unintelligible 
dogma  or  article  of  an  old-fashioned  creed. 

Half  the  wars  and  fightings,  martyrdoms,  persecutions,  feuds,  antipa- 
thies, heart-burnings  in  the  world  have  been  about  somo  distinction, 
"  some  trick  nof  worth  an  egg" — so  ready  arc  mankind  to  sacrifice  their 
aJl  to  amerename  !  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  good  of  our  souls,  or  our 
welfare  in  a  future  state  of  being,  is  a. rational  and  well-grounded  motive 
for  these  religious  extravagances.  And  this  is  true,  so  far  as  religious 
zeal  fallj  in  with  men's  passions  or  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  bigot  was 
formerly  ready  to  cut  his  neighbor's  throat  to  go  to  Heaven,  but  not  so 
ready  to  reform  his  own  life,  or  give  up.a  single  vice  or  gratification,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  upon  it,  and  of  which 
his  i'aith  in  Holy  Church  did  not  sulVer  him  to  doubt  a  moment! 

But  it  is  contended  here,  that  in  matters  not  of  doctrinal  speculation, 
but  of  private  life  and  domestic  policy,  every  one  consults  and  understands 
hi:i  own  interest ;  that,  whatever  other  Jiobbtcs  he  may  have,  he  minds  this 
IS  the  main  object,  and  contrives  to  make  both  ends  meet,  in  spite  of 
seeming  inattention  and  real  ditTiculties.  "  If  we' lt)ok  around  us,"  savs  a 
shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotchman,  "  and  take  examples  from  the  neiehbor- 
hood  in  which  we  live,  wo  shall  find  that,  allowing  for  occasional  excep- 
tions, diversities,  and  singularities,  the  jnaiii  chance  is  still  stuck  to  with 
rigid  and  unabated  pertinacity — the  accounts  are  wound  up,  and  every 
thing  is  right  at  the  year's  end,  whatever  freaks  or  fancies  may  have  inter- 
vened in  the  course  of  it.  The  business  of  life  goes  on  (which  is  the 
principal  thing),  and  every  man's  house  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  This 
is  the  case  in  Nicholson  street,  in  the  next  street  to  it,  and  in  the  next 
street  to  that,  and  in  the  whole  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  England,  to 
boot"     This,  1  allow,  is  a  home    thrust^  and  I  must  parry   it  how  I  can. 

♦  CfrtM,.more  Whigs  become  Tories.  Tliia  may  also'be  accounted  for  satisfactorily, 
thoi/gh  not  vcTv  rationiallv. 
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It  is  a  kind  Qf  heavy  broad-wheeled  waggon  of  an  objection,  that' makes 
a  formidable,  awkward  appearance,  and  takes  up  so  much  of  the  road, 
that  I  shall  have  a  lucky  escape  if  I  can  dash  by  it  in  my  light  gig  without 
being  upset  or  crushed  to  atoms.  The  persons  who  in  the  present  in- 
stance have  the  charge  of  it  in  its  progress  through  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh are  a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  political  economist,  nn  opposition 
editor,  and  an  ex-oflicio  surveyor  of  the  customs — fearful  odds  against 
one  poor  metaphysician  !  Their  machine  of  human  life,  I  confess,  puts 
me  a  little  in  mind  of  those  square-looking  caravans  one  sometimes  meets 
on  the  road,  in  which  they  transport  wild  beasts  from  place  to  place  ;  and 
dull,  heavy,  safe,  and  flat  as  they  look,  the  inmates  continue  their  old 
habits ;  the  monkeys  play  their  tricks,  and  the  panthers  lick  their  jaws 
for  human  blood,  though  cramped  and  confined  in  their  excursions.  So 
the  vices  and  follies,  when  they  cannot  break  loose,  do  their  worst -inside 
this  formal  conveyance,  the  main  chance. '  As  this  ovation  fs  intended  to 
pass  up  High  street  for  the  honor  of"  the  Scottish  capital,  I  should  wish  it 
to  stop  at  the  shop-door  of  Mr.  Bartholine  Saddletree,  to  see  if  he  is  at 
home  or  in  the  courts.  Also  to  inquire  whether  the  suit  of  Peter  Peebles 
is  yet  ended  ;  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  how  many  of  the  High- 
land lairds,  or  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  were  out  in  the 
Fifteen  and  the  Forty-five,  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  "  good 
cause"  from  an  eye  to  the  7nain  c~hq.nce  1  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
would  have  scorned  such  a  suggestion  ;  nay,  it  would  have  been  below 
Balmawhapple  or  even  Killancureit.  But  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone, 
and  that  of  sophists,  economists,  and  calculators,  has  succeeded,"  I 
should  say  that  the  risk,  the  secrecy,  the  possibility  of  the  leaders  having 
their  heads  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  and  their  estates  confiscated  were  among 
the  foremost  causes  that  inflamed  their  zeal  and  stirred  their  blood  to  the 
_  enterprise. 

Hardship,  danger,  exile,  death,  these  words  smack  of  honor  more  than 
the  main  chance.  The  modern  Scotch  may  be  loyal  on  this  thriving  prin- 
ciple :  their  ancestors  found  their  loyalty  a  very  losing  concern,  yet  they 
persevered  in  it  till,  and  long  after,  it  became  a  desperate  cause.  But 
patriotism  and  loyalty  (true  or  false)  are  important  and  pofvefful  princi-. 
pies  in  human  affairs,  though  not  always  selfish  and  calculating.  Honor 
is  one  great  standard  bearer  and  puissant  leader  in  the  struggle  of  human 
life  ;  and  less  than  honor  (a  nickname  or  a  bug-bear)  is  enough  to  set  the 
multitude  together  by  th*e  ears,  whether  in  civil,  religious,  or  private  brawls. 
But  to  return  to  our  Edinburgh  shop-keepers,  those  practical  models  of 
wisdom,  and  authentic  epitomes  of  human  nature.  Say  that  by  their 
"  canny  ways  and  pawky  looks"  tliey  keep  their  names  out  of  the  '  Ga- 
zette,' vet  still  care  (i)Ot  the  less  perhaps)  mounts  behind  their  counters, 
and  sits'in  their  back-shops.  A  tradesman  is  not  a  bankrupt  at  the  year's 
end.  But  what  does  it  signify,  if  he  is  hen-pecked  in  the  mean"  time,  or 
quarrels  with  his  wife,  or  beats  his  apprentices,  or  has  married  a  woman 
twice  as  old  as  himself  for  her  money,  or  has  been  jilted  by  his  maid,  or 
fuddles  himself  every  night,  or  is  laying  in  an  apoplexy  by  over-eating 
himself,  or  is  believed  by  nobody,  or  is  a  furipus  Whig  or  Tory,  or  a 
knave,  or  a  fool,  or  one  envious  of  the  success  of  his  neighbors,  or  dissat- 
isfied with  his  own,  or  surly,  or  eaten  up  with  indolence  and  procrastina- 
tion, never  easy  but  bashful  and  awkard  in  company  (though  with  a  vast 
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desire  to  sliinc)  or  has  some  personal  defect  or  weak  sides  on  which  the 
Devil  is  sure  to  assail  him,  ai;d  the  venting  his  spleen  and  irritability  on 
which,  throuijh  some  loop-hole  or  otlit-r,  makes  the  real  business  and  tor- 
ment of  his  life — that  of  his  shop  may  go  on  as  it  pleases.  Such  is  the 
perfection  of  reason  and  the  triumph  of  the  sovereign  good,  where  there 
are  no  strong  passions  to  disturb,  or  no  great  vices  to  sully  it  !  The  hu- 
mors collect,  the  will  will  have  head,  the  petty  passions  ferment,  and  we  start 
some  grievance  or  other,  and  hunt  it  down  every  hour  in  the  day,  or  the 
machine  of  still-life  could  not  go  on  even  in  North  Britain.  But  were  1 
to  grant  the  full  force  and  extent  of  the  objection,  1  should  still  say  tliat  it 
does  not  bear  upon  my  view  of  the  subject  or  general  assertion,  that  rea- 
son is  an  unequal  match  for  passion.  Business  is  a  kind  of  gaoler  or  task- 
master, that  keeps  its  vassals  in  t'ood  order  while  they  are  under  its  eye, 
as  the  slave  or  culprit  performs  his  task  with  the  whip  hanging  over  him, 
and  punishment  inmiediately  to  follow  neglect  ;  but  the  (fuestion  is,  what 
he  would  do  with  his  recovered  freedom,  or  what  course  the  mind  will  for 
the  most  part  pursue,  when  in  the  range  of  its  general  conduct  it  has  its 
choice  to  make  between  a  distant,  doubtful^  sober,  rational  good  (of  aver- 
age state  of  being,)  and  some  one  object  of  comparatively  little  value,  that 
strikes  the  senses,  llatters  our  pride,  gives  scope  to  the  imagination,  and 
has  all  the  strength  of  passion  and  inclination  on  its  side.  The  maiii  chance 
then  is  a  considerable  exception,  but  not  a  fair  one  or  a  case  in  point,  since 
it  falls  under  a  dilferent  head  and  line  of  argument.  The  fault  of  reason 
in  general  (wiiich  takes  iu  tlio  whole  instead  of  parts)  is  that  its  objects,  • 
though  of  the  utmost  extent  and  importance,  are  not  defined  and  tangible. 
This  fault  cannot  be  found  with  the  jjursuit  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is 
not  a  mere  dry  abstract,  undelined,  speculative,  however  steady  and  well- 
founded  conviction  of  the  understanding.  It  has  other  levers  and  pullies 
to  enforce  it,  besides  those  of  reason  and  reflection  ;  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  value  of  money  is  positive  or  specific.  The  interest  in  it  is  a 
sort  of -mathematical  interest,  reducible  to  number  and  quantity.  Ten  is 
always  more  than  one  ;  a  part  is  never  greater  than  the  whole  ;  the  good 
we  seek  or  attain  in  this  way  has  a  technical  denomination ;  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  matters  of  strict  calculation,  the  principle  of  calculation  will 
naturally  bear  great  sway.  The  returns  of  profit  and  loss  are  regular  and 
mechanical,  and  the  operations  of  business  or  the  viain  chance  are  so  too. 
But  commonly  speaking,  we  judge  by  the  degree  of  excitement,  not  by  the 
ultimate  quantity.  Thus  wo  prefer  a  draught  of  nectar  to  the  recovery  of 
our  health,  and  are  on  most  occasions  ready  to  exclaim, — 

"  An  ounce  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour." 

Yet  there  is  a  point  at  which  self-will  and  humor  stop.  A  man  will  take 
brand^',  which  is  a  a  kind  of  slotc  poison ,  but  he  will  not  take  actual  poi- 
son knowing  it  to  be  such,  however  slow  the  operation  or  bewitching 
the  taste;  because  here  the  efl'ect  is  absolutely  fixed  and  certain,  not  varia- 
ble, nor  in  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  elude  or  trifle  with  it.  I  see 
no  courage  in  battle,  but  in  going  on  what  is  called  the  forlorn  hope. 

2.  Business  is  also  au  affa.'\r  of  habit:  it  calls  for  incessant  and  daily  ap- 
plication; and  what  was  at  first  a  matter  of  necessity  to  supply  our  wants, 
becomes  often  a  matter  of  necessity  to  employ  our  time.     The  man  of 
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business  wants  work  for  his  head;  the  laborer  and  mechanic  for  his  hands; 
so  that  the  love  of  action,  of  difficulty  of  competition,  the  stimulus  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  is  perhaps  as  strong  an  ingredient  in  men's  ordinary  pur- 
suits as  the  love  of  gain.  We  find  persons  pursuing  science  or  any  hohhy- 
horsical  whim  or  handicraft  that  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to,  or  persever- 
ing in  a  loosing  concerH  with  just  the  same  ardor  and  obstinacy.  As  to  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit  in  life,  a  man  may  not  be  forward  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, but  being  once  in,  does  not  like  to  turn  back  amidst  the  pity  of  friends 
and  the  derision  of  enemies.  How  difficult  is  it  to  prevent  those  who  have 
a  turn  for  any  art  or  science  from  going  into  these  pursuits  however  un- 
profitable !  Nay,  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  prevent  those  who  have  no 
turn  that  way,  but  prefer  starving  to  a  certain  income  !  If  there  is  one 
in  a  family  brighter  than  the  rest,  he  is  immediately  designed  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  Really,  the  dull  and  plodding  people  of  the  world 
have  not  much  reason  to  boast  of  their  superior  wisdom  or  numbers:  they 
are  in  an  involuntary  majority  ! 

3.  Tlie  value  of  money  is  an  exchangeable  value;  that  is,  this  pursuit  is 
available  towards  and  convertible  into  a  great  many  others.  A  person  is 
in  want  of  money,  and  mortgages  an  estate  to  throw  it  away  upon  a  round 
of  entertainments  and  company.  The  passion  or  motive  here  is  not  a 
hankering  after  money,  and  the  individual  will  ruin  himself  for  this  object. 
Another  who  has  the  same  passion  fdr  show,  and  a  certain  style  of  living, 
tries  to  gain  a  fortu'ne  in  trade  to  indulge  it,  and  only  goes  to  work  in  a 
\norc  round-about  way.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  common  ♦mechanic  at 
Manchester,  who  laid  out  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  week  in  hiring  a 
horse  and  livery-servant  to  ride  behind  him  to  Stockport  every  Sunday, 
and  to  dine  there  at  an  ordinary  like  a  gentleman.  The  pains  bestowed 
upon  the  main  chance  here  was  only  a  cover  for  another  object,  which  ex- 
ercised a  ridiculous  predominance  over  his  mind.  Money  will  purchase  a 
horse,  a  house,  a  picture,  leisure,  dissipatipn,  or  whatever  the  individual  has 
a  fancy  for,  that  is  to  be  purchased ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  fond  of 
all  those,  or  of  whatever  will  promote  his  real  interest,  because  he  is  fond  of 
money,  but  that  he  has  a  passion  for  some  one  of  these  objects,  to  which 
he  would  probably  sacrifice  all  the  rest,  and"  his  own  peace  and  happiness 
into  the  bargain. 

4.  The  7nain  chance  is  an  instrument  of  various  passions,  but  is  directly 
opposed  to  none  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  indolence,  or  the 
vis  hVoertio',,  which  of  itself  is  seldom  strong  enough  to  master  it,  without 
the  aid  of  some  other  incitement.  A  barrister  sticks  to  his  duty,  as  long  as 
he  has  only  his  love  of  ease  to  conquer;  but  he  flings  up  his^briefs  or  ne- 
glects them,  if  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  figure  in  Parliament.  A  servant- 
girl  stays  in  her  place  and  does  her  work,  though  perhaps  lazy  and  slat- 
ternly because  no  immediate  temptation  occurs  strong  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  necessity  of  gaining  her  bread,  but  she  goes  away  with  a  bastard- 
child,  because  here  passion  and  desire  come  into  play,  though  the  conse- 
quence is  that  she  loses  not  only  her  pla-ce  but  her  character  and  every 
prospect  in  life.  No  one,  therefore,  flings  away  the  main  chance  without 
a  motive,  any  more  than  he  voluntarily  puts  his  hand  into  the  fire  or  breaks 
his  neck  by  jumping  out  of  the  window.  A  iHinn  must  live  ;  the  first  step 
is  a  point  of  necessity:  every  man  would  live  well,  the  second  is  a  point 
of  lyxury.     The  having  or  even  acquiring  wealth  does  not  prevent  our  en- 
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joyiiiLT  it  ill  various  ways.  A  man  may  give  his  mornings  to  business,  and 
his  evenings  to  pleasure.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this  ;  nur  does  he 
sacrifice  iiis  ruling  passion  by  tiiis,  any  more  than  the  man  of  letters  by 
study,  or  the  soldier  by  an  attciitiorf  to  disci|)line.  Reason  and  passion 
are  opposed,  not  passion  and  business.  The  sot,  the  glutton,  the  debauchee, 
the  gamester,  must  all  have  money,  to  make  their  own  use  of  it,  and  they 
may  indulge  all  these  passions  and  their  avarice  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
only  when  the  last  becomes  the  ruling  passion  that  it  puts  a  prohibition 
on  the  others.  In  diat  case,  every  thing  else  is  lost  sight  of;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom carried  to  this  length,  or  when  it  is,  it  is  far  from  being  another  name, 
either  in  its  means  or  ends,  for  reason,  sense,  or  happiness,  as  I  have 
dheady  shown. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  ambition  or  virtue,  or  scarcely  of  the 
pursuits  of  fanib  or  intellect.  Yet  all  these  are  important  and  respectable 
divisions  of  the  map  of  human  life.  Who  ever  charged  Mr.  Pitt  with  a 
want  of  common  gcnse,  because  he  did  not  die  wortli  a  plumb  ?  Had  it 
been  proposed  to  Lord  Byron  to  forfeit  every  penny  of  his  estate,  or  every 
particle  of  his  reputation,  would  he  have  hesitated  to  part  willi  the  former? 
Is  not  a  loss  of  character,  a  stain  upon  honor,  as  severe  a  blow  as  any  re- 
verse of  fortune?  Do  not  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  city  marry  for  a  title, 
and  think  themselves  well  ofi?  Arc  there  not  patriots  who  think  or  dream 
ill  their  li.Tes  about  their  country's  good  ;  philanthropists  who  rave  about 
liberty  and  humanity  at  a  certain  yearly  loss  ?  Are  there  not  studious  men 
who  never  once  thought  of  bettering  their  circumstances  ?  Are  not  the  libe- 
ral professions  held  more  res[)cctable  than  business,  though  less  lucrative  ? 
Might  not  most  people  do  better  than  they  do,  but  that  they  postpone  their 
interest  to  their  indolence,  tlieir  taste  for  reading,  their  love  of  pleasure, 
or  to  some  other  intluence  ?  And  is  it  not  generally  understood  that  all 
men  can  make. a  fortune  on  succeed  in  the  tnahi  chanct,  who  have  but  that 
one  idea  in  their  heads?  Lastly,  are  there  not  those  who  pursue  or 
husband  wealth  for  their  own  good,  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  or 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  .'*  But  as  the  examples  arc  rare,  and.  raieht 
be  supposed  to  make  against  myself,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  them.  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  or  apologize  for  my  first  position — 

"  Masterless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths  ;" 

— or  if  not  to  make  good  my  ground,  to  march  out  with  flying  colors  and 
beat  of  drum  ! 


ESSAY     XVII. 

THE    OPERA. 


The  Opera  is  a  fine  thing  :  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  not  too  fine* 
It  is  the  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  tantalising  of  all 
places.  It  is  not  the  too  little,  but  the  too  much,  that  offends  us.  Every 
object  is  there  collected,  and  displayed  in  ostentatious  profusion,  that  can 
strike  the  senses  or  dazzle  the  imagination ;  music,  dancing,  painting,  poetry, 
architecture,  the  blaze  of  beauty,  "  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of 
form  ;"  and  yet  one  is  not  satisfied — for  the  multitude  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects distract  the  attention,  and  by  flattering  us  with  a  vain  show  of  the 
highest  gratification  of  every  faculty  and  wish,  leave  us  at  last  in  a  state  of 
listlessness,  disappointment,  and  ennui.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  ex- 
hausted, without  being  invigorated  ;  our  expectations  are  excited,  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  we  are  at  some  loss  to  distinguish  an  excess  of  irritation  from 
the  height  of  enjoymeiit.  To  sit  at  the  Opera  for  a  whole  evening,  is  like 
undergoing  the  process  of  animal  magnetism  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
It  is  an  illusion  and  a  mockery,  where  the  mind  is  made  "  the  fool  of  the 
senses,"  and  cheated  of  itself;  where  pleasure  courts  us,  as  in  a  fairy 
palace  ;  where  the  Graces  and  the  Muses,  waving  in  a  gay,  fantastic  round 
with  one  another,  still  turn  from  our  pursuit;  where,  art,  like  an  enchan- 
tress with  a  thousand  faces,  still  allures  our  giddy  admiration,  shifts  her 
mask,  and  again  disappoints  us.  The  Opera,  in  short,  proceeds  upon  a 
false  estimate  of  taste  and  morals  ;  it  supposes  that  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment may  be  multiplied  with  the  objects  calculated  to  afford  it.  It  is  a 
species  of  intellectual  prostitution  ;  for  we  can  no  more  receive  pleasure 
from  all  our  faculties  at  once-  than  we  can  be  in  love  with  a  number  of 
mistresses  at  the  same  time.  Though  we  have  diflferent  senses,  we  have 
but  one  heart;  and  if  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  the  service  of  them  all  at 
once,  it  must  grow  restive  or  torpid,  hardened  or  enervated.  The  specta- 
tor may  say  to  the  sister-arts  of  Painting,  Poetry,  atid  Music,  as  they  ad- 
vance to  him  in  sl.  pas-de-trois  at  the  Opera,  "  How  happy  could  I  be  with 
either,  where  t'other  dear  charmers  away  ;"  but  while  "they  all  tease 
him  together,"  the  heart  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  none  of  them  ; — 
is  ashamed  of  its  want  of  resources  to  supply  the  repeated  calls  upon  its 
sensibility,  seeks  relief  from  the  importunity  of  endless  excitement  in  fas- 
tidious apathy  or  affected  levity ;  and  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  pomp,  vanity, 
indolence,  and  dissipation*,  feels  only  the  hollow,  aching  void  within,  the 
irksome  craving  of  unsatisfied  desire,  because  more  pleasures  are  placed 
within  its  reach  than  it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  and  the  interference  of  one 
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object  with  another  ends  in  a  double  disappointment.  Such  is  the  be>t 
account  1  can  tjive  of  the  nature  of  tlie  0[)era, — of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween our  expectations  of  pleasure  and  our  uneasiness  there, — of  our  very 
jealousy  of  the  llaiterine:  appeals  which  are  made  to  our  senses,  our  |);issions, 
and  our  vanity,  on  all  sides, — of  the  little  ndish  wo  acquire  for  it,  and  tlic-  dis- 
taste it  gives  us  for  other  things.  Any  one  of  the  sources  of  amuseintjiii 
to  be  found  there  would  be  enough  to  occupy  and  keep  the  attention  alive  ; 
the  tout  enseinhlc  fatigues  and  oppresses  it.  One  may  be  stiHed  to  liw-rilh 
with  roses.  A  head-ache  may  be  produced  by  a  profusion  of  sweet  smells 
<»r  of  sweet  sounds:  but  we  do  not  like  the  head-ache  the  more  on  that 
account.     Nor  are  we  reconciled  to  it,  even  at  the  Opera. 

What  makes  the  difTLMonce  between  an  opera  of  Mozart's  and  the  s'nvj- 
inij  of  a  thrush  conhned  in  a  wooden  cage  at  the  corner  of  the  street  ' 
The  one  is  nature,  and  the  other  is  art :  the  one  is  paid  for,  and  the  other 
is  not.  Madame  Fodor  sang  the  air  of  Vedrai  Carino  in  '  Don  Giovanni,' 
so  divinely,  because  she  was  hired  to  sing  it ;  she  sang  it  to  please  the 
audience,  not  herself,  and  did  not  always  like  to  be  encored  in  it  ;  but  the 
thrush  that  awakes  at  daybreak  with  its  song,  does  not  sing  because  it  is 
paid  to  sing,  or  to  please  others,  or  to  be  admired  or  criticised.  It  sings 
because  it  is  happy  :  it  jiours  the  thrilling  sounds  from  its  throat,  to  relieve 
the  overflowings  of  its  own  heart — the  liquid  notes  come  from,  and  go  to 
the  heart,  dropping  balm  into  it,  as  the  gushing  spring  revives  the  travel- 
er's parched  and  fainting  lips.  That  stream  of  joy  comes  pure  and  fresh 
to  the  longing  sense,  free  from  art  and  atVecraiion  ;  the  same  that  rises  over 
vernal  groves,  mingled  with  the  breath  of  morning,  and  the  perfumes  of 
the  wild  hyacinth  ;  it  waits  for  no  audience,  it  wants  no  rehearsinGr,  and 
still.-  . 

"Hymns  its  ^ood  Go'l,  aiiil  carols  sweet  of  love." 

This  is  the  great  difference  between  nature  and  art,  that  the  one  is  what 
the  other  scttns,  and  gives  all  the  pleasure  it  expresses,  because  it  feels  if 
itself.  Madam  Fodor  sang,  as  a  musical  instrument  maybe  made  to  pla)' 
a  tune,  and  perhaps  with  no  more  real  delight :  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
linnet  or  the  thrush,  that  sings  because  God  pleases  and  pours  out  its  little 
soul  in  pleasure.  This  is  the  reason  why  its  singing;  is  (so  far)  so  much 
bettor  than  melody  or  harmony,  than  bass  or  treble,  than  llie  Italian  or  the 
German  school,  than  quavers  or  crotchets,  or  half-notes,  or  canzonets,  or 
([iiartetls,  or  any  thing  in  the  world  but  truth  and  nature  ! 

The  Opera  is  the  most  artificial  of  all  things.  It  is  not  only  art. 
but  ostentatious,  unambiguous,  exclusive  art.  It  docs  not  subsist  as  an  imi- 
tation of  nature,  but  in  contenipt  of  it ;  and  instead  of  secondinjr,  its  object 
is  to  pervert  and  sophisticate  all  our  natural  impressions  of  things.  When 
the  Opera  tirst  made  its  appearance  in  this  country,  there  were  strong  pre- 
judices entertained  against  it,  and  it  was  ridiculed  as  a  species  of  the  mock- 
htrqic.  The  prejudices  have  worn  out  with  time,  and  the  ridicule  has 
ceased  ;  but  the  grounds  for  both  remain  the  same  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  At  the  theatre,  we  see  and  hear  what  has  been  said,  thoutrht 
and  done  by  various  people  elsewhere  :  at  the  Opera,  we  see  and  hear 
what  was  never  said,  thought,  or  done  any  where  but  at  the  Opera.  Not 
^  only  is  all  communication  with  nature  cut  oft",  but  every  appeal  to  the  ima- 
gination is  sheathed  and  softened  in  the  melting  medium  of  Siren  sound*. 
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The  ear  is  cloyed  and  glutted  with  warbled  ecstasies  or  agonies ;  wiiile 
every  avenue  to  terror  or  pity  is  carefully  stopped  up  and  guarded  by  song 
and  recitative.  Music  is  not  made  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  but  poetry  of 
music  ;  the  very  meaning  of  the  words  is  lost  or  refined  away  in  the  effemi- 
nacy of  a  foreign  language.  A  grand  serious  Opera  is  a  tragedy  wrapped 
up  in  soothing  airs,  to  suit  the  tender  feelings  of  the  nurslings  of  fortune — 
where  tortured  victirfis  swoon  on  beds  of  roses,  and  the  pangs  of  despair 
sink  in  tremulous  accents  into  downy  repose.  Just  so  much  of  human 
misery  is  given  as  to  lull  those  who  are  exempted  from  it  into  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  own  security  :  just  enough  of  the  picture  of  human  life  is 
shown  to  relieve  their  langor,  without  disturbing  tlicir  indifference  ; — not 
to  excite  their  sympathy,  but  "  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote,"  to 
pamper  their  sleek  and  sordid  apathy.  In  a  word,  the  whole  business  of 
the  Opera  is  to  stifle  emotion  in  its  birth,  and  to  intercept  every  feeling  in 
its  progress  to  the  heart.  Every  impression  that,  left  to  itself,  might  sink 
deep  into  the  mind,  and  wake  it  to  real  sympathy,  is  overtaken  and  baffled 
by  means  of  some  other  impression,  plays  round  the  surface  of  the  imagi- 
nation, trembles  into  airy  sound,  or  expires  in  an  empty  pageant.  In  the 
grand  carnival  of  the  senses  the  pulse  of  life  is  suspended,  the  link  which 
binds  us  to  humanity  is  broken ;  the  soul  is  fretted  by  the  sense  of  exces- 
sive softness  into  a  feverish  hectic  dream  ;  truth  becomes  a  fable;  good 
and  evil  matters  of  perfect  indifference,  except  as  they  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  our  selfish  gratification ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  vice  for  which  the 
mind  on  coming  out  of  the  Opera  is  not  prepared,  no  virtue  of  which  it  is 
capable ! 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  company  at  the  Opera "?  Is  it  not  grand, 
select,  splendid,  and  imposing  ?  Do  we  not  see  there  "  the  flower  of  Bri- 
tain's warriors,  her  statesmen,  and  her  fair,"  her  nobles  and  her  diploma- 
tic characters  1  First,  one  only  knows  the  diplomatic  characters  by  their 
taking  prodigious  quantities  of  snufi',  and  as  to  the  great  warriors,  some 
that  I  know  had  better  not  show  their  faces — if  there  is  any  truth  in  phy- 
siognomy ;  and  as  to  great  men,  I  know  of  but  one  in  modern  times,  and 
neither  Europe  nor  the  Opera-house  was  big  enough  to  hold  him.  With 
respect  to  Lords  and  Ladies,  we  see  them  as  we  do  gilded  butterflies  in 
glass  cases.  We  soon  get  tired  of  them,  for  they  seem  tired  of  themselves 
and  one  another.  They  gape,  stare,  affect  to  whisper,  laugh,  or  talk  loud, 
to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  thought  and  expression.  They  do  not  gratify 
our  predilection  for  happy  faces!  But  we  do  not  feel  the  throb  of  pleas- 
ure from  the  Jjlaze  of  beauty  in  the  side-boxes  ?  That  blaze  would  be 
brighter,  were  it  not  quenched  in  the  sparkling  of  diamonds.  As  for  the 
rest,  the  grapes  arc  sour.  Beauty  is  a  thing  that  is  not  made  only  to  be 
seen.  Who  can  behold  it  without  a  transient  wish  to  be  near  it,  to  adore, 
to  possess  it?  He  must  be  a  fool  or  a  coxcomb,  whom  the  sight  of  a 
beauty  dazzles,  but  does  not  warm ;  whom  a  thousand  glances  shot  from  a 
thousand  heavenly  faces  pierce  without  wounding  ;  who  can  behold  with- 
out a  pang  the  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  him  by  a  thousand  do'ors, 
and  barred  against  him  by  magic  spells ! — Bright  creatures,  fairest  of  the 
fair,  ye  shine  above  our  heads,  bright  as  Ariadne's  crown,  fair  as  the  dewy 
star  of  evening :  but  ye  are  no  more  to  us  !  There  is  no  golden  chain 
let  down  to  us  from  yon  :  we  have  sometimes  seen  you  at  play,  or  caught 
a  glimpse  of  your  faces  passing  in  a  coronet-coach  ;  but As  I  am  grow- 
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ing  romantic,  I  shall  take  a  turn  into  tlie  crush-room,  where,  following  the 
train  of  the  great  statesmen,  tiie  warriors,  and  the  diplomatic  characters, 
I  shall  meet  with  a  nearly  equal  disjjlav  of  external  elegance  and  accom- 
plishment, without  the  pride  of  sex,  rank,  or  virtue  !  If  the  women  were 
all  Junos  before,  here  they  are  all  A  onuses,  and  no  less  Goddesses  !  Those 
who  complained  of  inaccessible  beauty  before,  may  here  find  beauty  more 
accessible,  and  take  their  revenge  on  the  boxes  in  the  lobbies ' 


ESSAY  XVIll. 

OF  PERSONS  ONE  WOULD  WISH  TO  HATE  SEEN- 


"Come  like  shadowy — fo  depart." 

Lamb  it  was,  I  think,  who  suggested  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  defence 
oi'  Gu}^  Faux,  which  I  urged  him  to  execute.  As,  however,  he  would 
undertake  neither,  I  suppose  I  must  do  both — a  task  for  which  he  would 
have  been  much  fitter,  no  less  from  the  temerity  than  the  felicity  of  his 
j-^en — 

"Never  so  sure  our  rapture  to  create 

As  when  it  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate." 
* 
Compared  with  him  I  shall,  I  fear,  make  but  a  common-place  piece  of 
business  of  it ;  but  I  should  be  loth  the  idea  was  entirely  lost,  and  besides 
i  may  avail  myself  of  some  hints  of  his  in  the  progress  of  it.  I  am  some- 
times, I  suspect  a  better  reporter  of  the  ideas  of  other  people  than  ex- 
pounder of  ttiy  own.  I  pursue  the  one  too  far  into  paradox  or  mysticism  ; 
the  others  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  farther  than  I  like,  or  than  seems  fair 
and  reasonable. 

On  the  question  being  started,  A^-  said,  "  I  suppose  the  two  first  per- 
sons you  would  choose  to  see  would  be  the  two  greatest  names  in  English 
literature.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke  ?"  In  this  A — ,  as  usual, 
reckoned  without  his  host.  Every  one  burst  out  a  laughing  at  the  expres- 
sion of  Lamb's  face,  in  which  impatience  was  restrained  by  courtesy. 
"  Yes,  the  greatest  names,"  he  stammered  out  hastily,  "  but  they  were  not 
persons— not  persons." — "Not  persons'?"  said  A — ,  looking  wise  and  fool- 
ish at  the  same  time,  afraid  his  triumph  might  be  premature.  "That  is," 
rejoined  Lamb,  "not  characters  you  know.  By  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac- 
Newton,  you  mean  the  'Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and  the 
'  Principia,'  which  we  have  to  this  day.  Beyond  their  contents  there  is 
nothing  personally  interesting  in  the  men.  But  what  we  want  to  see  any 
une  bodihj  for,  is  when  there  is  something  peculiar,  striking  in  the  indivi- 
duals, more  tlian  we  can  learn  from  their  writings,  and  yet  are  citt-ious  to 
know.  I  dare  say  Locke  and  Newton  were  very  like  Kneller's  portraits  of 
them.  But  who  could  paint  Shakspeare?" — "Ay,"  retorted  A — ,  "there  it 
is  ;  then  I  suppose  you  would  prefer  seeing  nim  and  Milton  instead?" — 
"  No,"  said  Lamb,  "  neither,     I  have  seen  so  much  of  Shakspearc  on  the 
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stage  and  on  book-stalls,  in  frontispieces  and  on  mantle-pieces,  that  1  am 
quite  tired  of  the  everlasting  repetiton  :  and  as  to  Milton's  face,  the  im- 
pressions that  iiave  come  down  to  us  of  it  I  do  not  like  ;  it  is  too  starched 
and  puritanical ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  losing  some  of  tiie  manna  of 
his  poetry  in  the  leaven  of  his  countenance  and  the  precisian's  band  and 
Lfown."- — "  I  shall  guess  no  more,"  said  A — .  "  Who  is  it,  then,  you 
would  like  to  see  '  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,'  if  you  had  your  choice  of  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  1"  Lamb  then  named  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  and  Fulke  Greville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  the  two 
worthies  whom  he  sliould  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  to  encounter  on  the 
door  of  his  apartment  in  their  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  to  exchange 
friendly  greeting  with  them.  At  this  A —  laughed  outright,  and  conceived 
Lamb  was  jesting  with  him  ;  but  as  no  one  followed  his  example,  he 
thought  there  might  be  something  in  it,  and  waited  for  an  explanation  in  a 
state  of  whimsical  suspense.  Lamb  then  (as  well  as  I  can  remember  a 
conversation  that  passed  twenty  years  ago — how  time  slips!)  went  on  as 
follows.  "The  reason  why  I  pitch  upon  those  two  authors  is,  that  their 
writings  arc  riddles,  and  they  themselves  the  most  mysterious  of  per- 
sonages. They  resemble  the  soothsayers  of  old,  who  dealt  in  dark  hints 
and  doubtful  oracles;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  them  the  meaning  of  what 
no  mortal  but  themselves,  I  should  suppose,  can  fathom.  There  is  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  have  no  curiosity,  no  strange  uncertainty  about  him  :  he  and 
Uoswell  together  have  pretty  well  let  me  into  the  secret  of  what  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  and  other  writers  like  him  are  sufficiently  explicit : 
my  friends  whose  repose  I  should  be  tempted  to  disturb  (were  it  in  my 
power),  are  implicit,  inextricable,  inscrutable. 

"When  1  look  at  that  obscure  but  gorgeous  prose-composition  the 
'  Urn-burial,'  I  seem  to  myself  to  look  into  a  deep  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  hid  pearls  and  rich  treasure  ;  or  it  is  like  a  stately  labyrinth  of 
doubt  and  withering  speculation,  and  I  would  invoke  the  spirit  of  the 
author  to  lead  me  tiuougli  it.  Besides,  who  would  not  be  curious  to  see 
the  lineaments  of  a  man  who  having  himself  been  twice  married,  wished 
that  mankind  were  propagated  like  trees! 

"As  to  Fulke  Greville,  he  is  like  nothing  but  one  of  his  own  '  Prologues 
spoken  by  the  ghost  of  an  old  king  of  Ormus,'  a  truly  formidable  and  in- 
viting personage  :  his  style  is  apocalyptical,  cabalistical,  a  knot  worthy  of 
such  an  apparition  to  untie  ;  and  for  the  unravelling  a  passage  or  two,  1 
would  stand  the  brunt  of  an  encounter  with  so  portentous  a  commentator  I" 
— "  I  am  afraid  in  that  case,"  said  A — ,  "that  if  the  mystery  were  once 
cleared  up,  the  merit  might  be  lost;" — and  turning  to  me,  whispered  a 
friendly  apprehension,  that  while  Lamb  continued  to  admire  these  old 
crabbed  authors,  ho  would  never  become  a  popular  writer.  Dr.  Donne 
was  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  the  same  period,  with  a  very  interesting 
countenance,  whose  history  was  singular,  and  whose  meaning  was  often 
quite  as  uncomcatablc,  without  a  personal  citation  from  the  dead,  as  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  volume  was  produced  ;  and  while 
some  one  was  expatiating  on  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  old  edition,  A —  got  hold  of  the  poetry,  and  ex- 
claiming "  What  have  we  here  ?"  read  the  following : — 

"  Here  lies  a  She-Sun  and  a  He-Moon  there, 
^  She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere, 
"26' 
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Or  each  is  both  and  all,  and  soi 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe." 


There  was  no  resisting  this,  till  Lamb  seizing  the  volume,  turned  to  tlic 
beautiful  '  Lines  to  his  Mistress,'  dissuading:  her  from  accompanying  him 
ibroad,  and  read  them  with  suffused  features  and  a  faltering  tongue. 

"  By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview, 
By  all  desires  whicli  thereof  did  ensue, 
By  our  long  starving  hopes,  by  that  remorse 
Which  my  words'  masculine  persuasive  force 
Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memory 
Of  hurts,  which  spies  and  rivals  threaten'd  me, 
I  calmly  beg.    But  by  thy  father's  wrath, 
By  all  pains  which  want  and  divorcement  hath, 
I  conjure  thee  ;  and  all  the  oaths  which  I 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  constancy 
Here  I  unswear,  and  overswear  them  thus, 
Thou  shalt  not  love  by  ways  so  dangerous. 
Temper,  oh  fair  Love !  love's  impetuous  rage, 
Be  my  true  mistress  still,  not  my  feign'd  Page  ; 
I'll  go,  and,  by  thy  kind  leave,  leave  behind  *  ^ 

Thee !  only  worthy  to  nurse  it  in  my  mind, 
Thirst  to  come  back  ;  oh,  if  thou  die  before, 
My  soul  from  other  lands  to  thee  shall  soar. 
Thy  (else  almighty)  beauty  cannot  move 
R.age  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  love  teach  them  love. 
Nor  tame  wild  Boreas'  harshness;  thou  hast  read 
How  roughly  he  in  pieces  shiver'd 
Fair  Orithea,  whom  he  swore  he  lov'd. 
Fall  ill  or  good,  'tis  madness  tohaveprov'd 
Dangers  unurg'd  :  Feed  on  this  flattery, 
That  absent  lovers  one  with  th'  other  be. 
Dissemble  nothing,  not  a  boy ;  nor  change 
Thy  body's  habit,  nor  mind  ;  be  not  strange 
To  thyself  only.     Ail  will  spy  in  thy  face 
A  blushing,  womanly,  discovering  grace. 
Richly  clotla'd  apes  are  called  apes,  and  as  soon 
Eclips'd  as  bright  we  call  the  moon  the  moon. 
Men  of  France,  changeable  cameleons, 
Spitals  of  diseases,  shops  of  fashions, 
Love's  fuellers,  and  the  tightest  company 
Of  players,  which  upon  the  world's  stage  be, 

Will  quickly  know  thee O  stay  here  !  for  thee 

England  is  only  a  worthy  gallery. 
To  walk  in  expectation  ;  till  from  thence 
Our  greatest  King  call  thee  to  his  presence. 
When  I  am  gone,  dream  me  some  happiness, 
Nor  let  thy  looks  our  long  hid  love  confess. 
Nor  praise,  nor  dispraise  me ;  nor  bless,  nor  curse 
Openly  love's  force,  nor  in  bed  fright  thy  nurse 
With  midnight  startings,  crying  out.  Oh,  oh. 
Nurse,  oh,  my  love  is  slain,  I  saw  him  go 
O'er  the  white  Alps  alone ;  I  saw  him,  I, 
Assail'd,  fight,  taken,  stabb'd,  bleed,  fall,  and  die. 
Augur  me  better  chance,  except  dread  Jove 
Thmk  it  enough  for  me  to  have  had  thy  lov,e." 

Some  one  then  inquired  of  Lamb  if  we  could  not  see  from  the  window 
the  temple  walk  in  which  Chaucer  used  to  take  his  exercise  ;  and  on  his 
name  being  put  to  the  vote,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  a  general 
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•sensation  m  bis  favor  in  all  but  A — ,  who  said  something  about  the  rug'jed- 
ness  of  the  metre,  and  even  objected  to  the  quaintness  of  the  urtiioi^'raphy. 
I  was  vexed  at  this  superficial  gloss,  pertinaciously  reducing  every  tiling  to 
its  own  trite  level,  and  asked  "  if  he  did  not  think,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  scan  the  eye  that  had  first  greeted  the  Muse  in  that  dim  twilight  and  early 
dawn  of  English  literature  ;  to  see  the  head,  round  which   the  visions  of 
fancy  must  have  played  like  gleams  of  inspiration  or  a  sudden  glory;  to 
watch  those  lips  that  '  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came' — as  by  a 
miracle,  or  as  if  the  dumb   sliould  speak  ?     Nor  was  it  alone  that  he  had 
been  the   first  to  tune  his   native  tongue  (however  imperfectly  to  modern 
ears);  but  he  was  himself  a  noble,  manly  character,   standing  before  his 
age  and  striving  to  advance  it ;  a  pleasant  humorist   withal,  who  has  not 
only  handed  down  to  us  the  livins:  manners  of  his  time,  but  had,  no  doubt, 
store  of  curious  and  quaint  devices,  and  would  make  as  hearty  a  companion 
as  Mine  Host  of  the  Tabard.     His  interview  with  Petrarch  is  fraught  with 
interest.     Yet   I   would  rather   have  seen  Chaucer  in  company  with  the 
author  of  the   '  Decameron,'  and   have  heard   them  exchange  their  best 
stories  together, — the  Squire's  Tale  against  the  Story  of  the  Falcon,  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  against  the  Adventures  of  Friar  Albert.    How  fine 
to  see  the  high  mysterious  brow  which  learning  then  wore,  relieved  by  the 
gay,  familiar  tone  of  men  of  the  world,  by  the  courtesies  of  genius  !  Sunjly, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which   passed  through   the  minds   of  these  great 
revivers  of  learning,  these  Cadrauses  who  sowed  the  teeth  of  letters,  must 
have  stamped  an  expression  on  their  features,  as  different  from  the  moderns 
as  their  books,  and  well  worth  the  perusal.     Dante,"  I  continued,  "  is  as 
interesting  a  person  as  his  own  Ugolino,  one  whose   lineaments  curiosity 
would  as  eagerly  devour  in  order  to  penetrate  his  spirit,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  Italian  poets  I  should  care  much  to  see.     There  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Ariosto  by  no  less  a  hand  than  Titian's  ;.  light,  Moorish,  spirited,  but  not 
mswering  our  idea.     The  same  artist's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter  Arc- 
•ine  is  the  only  likeness  of  the  kind  that  has  the  effect  of  conversing  with 
'  the  mighty  dead,'  and  this  is  truly  spectral,  chastly,  necromantic."  Lamb 
put  it  to  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  Spenser  as  well  as  Chaucer  ;  and  I  an- 
swered without  hesitation,  "  No ;  for  his  beanties  were   ideal,  visionary, 
not  palpable  or  personal,  and  therefore  connected  with  less  curiosity  about 
the  man.     His  poetry  was  the  essence  of  romance,  a  very  halo  round  the 
bright  orb  of  fancy  ;  and  the   bringing  in  the  individual  might  dissolve  the 
charm.     No  tones  of  voice  could  come  up  to  the  mellitluous  cadence  of  his 
verse  ;  no  form  but  of  a  winged  angel  could  vie  with  the  airy  shapes  he  has 
described.     He  was  (to  our  apprehensions)  rather  '  a  creature  of  the  ele- 
ment, that  lived  in  the  rainbow  and  played  in  the  plighted  clouds,'  than  an 
ordinary  mortal.     Or  if  he  did  appear,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  a  mere 
vision,  like  one  of  his  own  pageants,  and  that  he  should  pass  by  imquestion- 
ed  like  a  dream  or  sound — 

' ,  That  was  Arion  crown'd : 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  wat'ry  plain !'  " 

Captain  Burney  muttered  something  about  Columbus,  and  Martin  Bur- 
ney  hinted  at  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  but  the  last  was  set  aside  as  spurious, 
and  the  first  made  c  -  r  to  the  New  World. 
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"  I  should  like,"  says  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  to  have  seen  Pope  talking  with 
Patty  Blount ;  and  I  have  seen  Goldsmith."  Every  one  turned  round 
to  look  at  Mrs.  Reynolds,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  too  could  get  a  sight  ol 
Goldsmith. 

"  Where,"  asked  a  harsh  croaking  voice,  "  was  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  years 
1745-6?  He  did  not  write  any  thing  that  we  know  of,  nor  is  there  any 
account  of  him  in  Boswell  during  those  two  years.  Was  he  in  Scotland 
with  the  Pretender  1  He  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  scenes  in  the 
Highlands  in  company  with  Boswell  many  years  after  '  with  lack-lustre 
eye,'  yet  as  if  they  were  familiar  to  him,  or  associated  in  his  mind  with  in- 
terests that  he  durst  not  explain.  If  so,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason 
for  my  liking  him  ;  and  I  would  give  something  to  have  seen  him  seated  in 
the  tent  with  the  youthful  Majesty  of  Britain,  and  penning  the  proclama- 
tion to  all  true  subjects  and  adherents  of  the  legitimate  Government." 

"  I  thought,"  said  A — ,  turning  short  round  upon  Lamb,  "  that  you  of 
the  Lake  School  did  not  like  Pope  ?" — "  Not  like  Pope  !  My  dear  sir, 
you  must  be  under  a  mistake — I  can  read  him  over  and  over  forever  !" — 
"  Why  certainly,  the  '  Essay  on  Man' must  be  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece." 
— "  It  may  be  so,  but  I  seldom  look  into  it." — "  Oh  !  then  it's  his  Satires 
you  admire  ?" — "  No,  not  his  Satires,  but  his  friendly  Epistles  and  his  com- 
pliments."— "  Compliments  ;  I  did  not  know  he  ever  made  any." — "  The 
finest,"  said  Lamb,  "  that  were  ever  paid  by  the  wit  of  man.  Each  of 
them  is  worth  an  estate  for  life — nay,  is  an  immortality.  There  is  that 
superb  one  to  Lord  Cornbury  : 

'  Despise  low  joys,  low  gains ; 
Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains.' 

Was  there  ever  more  artful  insinuation  of  idolatrous  praise  ?  And  then 
that  noble  apotheosis  of  his  friend  Lord  Mansfield  (however  little  deserved) 
when,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  adds — 

'  Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully  or  than  Hyde !' 

And  with  what  a  fine  turn  of  indignant  flattery  he  addresses  Lord  Boling- 
broke — 

'  Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  one  wreath  of  mine. 
Oh!  all-acconiplish'd  St.  John,  deck  thy  shrine?' 

Or  turn,"  continued  Lamb,  with  a  slight  hectic  on  his  cheek  and  his  eye 
glistening,"  "  to  his  list  of  early  friends  : 

'But  why  then  publish  ?     Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise,  • 
And  Congreve  loved  and  Swift  endured  my  lays : 
Thfe  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head  ; 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
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Received  willi  open  arms  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  stmlifs,  il'hy  tliese  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  if  hy  tiic'c  Inlnved  I 
From  those  the  world  will  jiid^e  of  men  and  bookf, 
Xotl'rom  liic  lliiniets,  (Jldiiiixons,  and  Cooks.'" 

Hero  Ills  voice  totally  fHiled  liin:,  and  tliiowiii!:  dovvii  the  book,  lie  said, 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  wish  to  have  been  friends  with  such  a  man  as 
this?" 

"  What  say  you  to  Dryden  ?" — "  lie  rather  made  a  show  of  himself,  and 
ourted  popularity  in  that  lowest  temple  of  Fame,  a  cofiec-house,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  vulg[ai"ize  one's  idea  of  him.  Pope,  on  the  contrary, 
reached  the  very  beau  ideal  of  what  a  poet's  liie  should  be ;  and  his  fame 
while  livincj  seemed  to  be  an  emanation  from  that  which  was  to  circle  his 
name  after  death.  lie  was  so  far  envial)le  (and  one  would  feel  proud  to  have 
witnessed  the  rare  spectacle  in  him)  that  he  was  almost  the  only  poet  and 
man  of  genius  who  met  with  his  reward  on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  who  real- 
ized in  friends,  fortune,  the  esteem  of  the  world,  the  most  sanj^uine  hopes 
of  a  youthful  ambition,  and  who  found  that  sorf  of  patronage  from  the 
great  during*  his  lifetime  which  thry  would  be  thought  anxious  to  bestow 
upon  liini  after  his  death.  Read  G ray's  Terses  to  him  on  his  supposed  re- 
turn from  Greece,  after  his  translation  of  Homer  was  finished,  and  say  if 
\i)u  would  not  gladly  join  the  bright  procession  that  welcomed  him  home, 
1  see  it  once  more  land  at  Whitehall  stairs." — "  Still,"  said  Mrs.  Rey- 
ijolds,  "  I  would  rather  have  seen  Itim  talking  with  Patty  Blount,  or  ridin'i 
l>y  in  a  coronet-coach  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montafrii'" 

Erasmus  Phillips,  who  was  decjp  in  a  game  of  piquet  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  whispered  to  Martin  Burncy  to  ask  if  Junius  would  not  be  a 
fit  person  to  invoke  from  the  dead.  "  Yes,"  said  Lamb,  "  provided  he 
would  agree  to  lay  aside  his  mask." 

We  were  now  at  a  stand  for  a  short  time,  when  Fielding  was  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  :  only  one,  however,  seconded  the  proposition.  "  Richard- 
son 1" — "  By  all  means,  but  only  to  look  at  him  through  the  glass-door  of 
his  back-shop,  hard  at  work  upon  one  of  his  novels  (the  most  extraordinary 
«  ontrast  that  ever  was  presented  between  an  author  and  his  works,)  but 
M)t  to  let  him  come  behind  his  counter  lest  he  should  want  you  to  turn 
Listomer,  nor  to  go  upstairs  wUli  him,  lest  he  should  ofier  to  read  the  first 
manuscript  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  which  was  originally  written  in 
eiijht-and-twenty  volumes  octavo,  or  get  out  the  letters  of  his  female  cor- 
respondents, to  prove  that  Josepli  Andrews  was  low." 

There  was  but  one  statesman  in  the  whole  English  history  that  any  one 
expressed  the  least  desire  to  see — Oliver  Cromwell,  with  his  fine,  frank, 
rough,  pimply  face,  and  wily  policy ; — and  one  enthusiast,  John  Bunyan, 
the  imniortal  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  seemed  that  if  he 
came  into  the  room,  dreams  would  follow  him,  and  that  each  person  would 
nod  under  his  golden  cloud,  "  nigh-sphered  in  Heaven,"  a  canopy  as 
ttrange  and  stately  as  any  in  Homer. 

Of  all  persons  near  our  own  time,  Garrick's  name  was  received  wtih  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  who  was  proposed  by  Baron  Field.  He  presently 
superseded  both  Hogarth  and  Handel,  who  had  been  talked  of,  but  then  it 
was  on  condition  that  he  should  act  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  play  and 
farce,  '  Lear'  and  '  Wildair'  and  '  Abel  Drugger.'     What  a  sight  for  sore 
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eyes  that  would  be  !  Who  would  not  part  with  a  year's  income  at  least, 
almost  with  a  year  of  his  natural  lite,  to  be  present  at  it  ?  Besides,  as  he 
could  not  act  alone,  and  recitations  are  unsatisfactory  things,  what  a  troop 
he  must  bring  with  him — the  silver-tongued  Barry,  and  Quin,  and  Shuter 
and  Weston,  and  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
my  father  speak  as  so  great  a  favorite  when  he  was  young !  This  would 
indeed  be  a  revival  of  the  dead,  the  restoring  of  art;  and  so  much  the 
more  desirable,  as  such  is  the  lurking  scepticism  mingled  with  our  over- 
strained admiration  of  past  excellence,  that  though  we  have  the  speeches 
of  Burke,  the  portraits  of  Reynolds,  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  and  the 
conversation  of  Johnson,  to  show  what  people  could  do  at  that  period,  and 
to  confirm  the  universal  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Garrick ;  yet,  as  it 
was  before  our  time,  we  have  our  misgivings,  as  if  he  was  probably  after 
all  little  better  than  a  Bartlemy-fair  actor,  dressed  out  to  play  Macbeth  in  a 
scarlet  coat  and  laced  cocked-hat.  For  one,  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
and  heard  with  m}'  own  eyes  and  ears.  Certainl}^  by  all  accounts,  if  any 
one  was  ever  moved  by  the  true  histrionic  astus,  it  was  Garrick.  When 
he  followed  the  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet,'  he  did  not  drop  the  sword,  as  most 
actors  do,  behind  the  scenes,  but  kept  the  point  raised  the  whole  way 
round,  so  fully  was  he  possessed'with  the  idea,  or  so  anxious  not  to  lose 
sight  of  his  part  for  a  moment.     Once  at  a  splendid  dinner-party  at  Lord 

's,  they  suddenly  missed  Garrick,  and  could  not  imagine  what  was 

become  of  him,  till  they  were  drawn  to  the  window  by  the  convulsive 
screams  and  peals  of  laughter  of  a  young  negro  boy,  who  was  rolling  on 
the  ground  in  an  ecstacy  of  deliglit  to  see  Garrick  mimicking  a  tiu-key- 
cock  in  the  court-yard,  v/ith  his  coat-tail  stuck  out  behind,  and  in  a  seem- 
ing flutter  of  feathered  rage  and  pride.  Of  our  party  only  two  persons 
present  had  seen  the  British  Koscius ;  and  they  seemed  as  willing  as  the 
rest  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  their  old  favorite. 

We  were  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  and  mid-career  of  this  fanciful  spe- 
culation, by  a  grumbler  in  a  corner,who  declared  it  was  a  shame  to  make 
all  this  rout  about  a  mere  player  and  farce-writer,  to  the  neglect  and  ex- 
clusion of  the  fir.e  old  dramatists,  the  contemporaries  and  rivals,  of  Shak- 
speare.  Lamb  said  he  had  anticipated  this  objection  when  he  had  named 
the  author  of  '  Mustapha  and  Alaham  ;'  and  out  of  caprice  insisted  upon 
keeping  him  to  represent  the  set,  in  prcferenceto  the  wild  hair-brained  enthu- 
siast Kit  Marlowe;  to  the  sexton  of  St.  Ann's,  Webster,  with  his  melan- 
choly yew-trees  and  death's-heads  ;  to  Deckar,  who  was  but  a  garrulous 
proscr  ;  to  the  voluminous  Ileywood  ;  and  even  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
whom  we  miglit  offend  by  complimenting  the  wrong  autiior  on  their  joint 
productions.  Lord  Brook,  on  the  contrary  stood  quite  by  himself,  or  in 
Cowley's  words,  was  "a  vast  species  alone."  Some  one  hinted  at  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  lord,  which  rather  startled  Lamb,  but  he  said 
a  ghost  would  perhaps  dispense  with  strict  etiquette,  on  being  regularly 
addressed  by  his  title.  Ben  Jonson  divided  our  sufl'rages  pretty  equally. 
Some  were  afraid  he  would  begin  to  traduce  Shakspeare,  who  was  not 
present  to  defend  himself.  "  If  he  grows  disagreeable,"  it  was  whispered 
aloud,  "  there  is  Godwin  can  match  him."  At  length,  his  romantic  visit  to 
Drunimond  of  Hawthorndcn  was  mentioned,  and  turned  the  scale  in  his 
favor.  * 

Lamb  inquired   if  there  was   anv  one  that  was   handed  that  I  would 
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choose  to  mention?  And  I  answered,  Eugene  Aram.*  The  name  of  tlu- 
"  Admirable  Cricliton"  was  suddenly  started  as  a  splendid  e.x;im[»le  of 
waste  talents,  so  dillerent  from  tlie  generality  of  his  countrymen.  This 
choice  was  mii^ditily  approved  by  a  Norti:- Briton  present,  who  declared 
himself  descended  from  that  prodisry  of  learning  and  accomplishment,  and 
said  he  had  family  plate  in  iiis  possession  as  vouchers  for  the  fact,  with  the 
initials  A.  C. — Admirable  Cric/itou!  Hunt  laughed  or  rather  roared  as 
heartily  at  this  as  I  should  think  he  has  done  for  many  years. 

The  last-named  Mitre-courtierf  then  wished  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  metaphysicians  to  whom  one  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the 
wizard  spell  I  I  replied,  there  were  oidy  six  in  modern  times  deserving 
tijo  name — Ilobhes,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Hartley,  Hume,  Leibnitz;  and  per- 
haps Jonathan  Ivlwards,  a  Massaclms.'tts  man.t  As  to  the  French,  who 
talked  tUnmtly  of  having  created  this  science,  there  wa|  not  a  tittle  in  any 
of  their  writinijs,  that  was  not  to  be  found  literally  in  the  authors  I  had 
mentioned.  Home  [Hornc  Tooke,  who  might  have  a  claim  to  come  in 
under  the  head  of  Grammar,  was  still  living.]  None  of  these  names 
»i^emed  to  excite  much  interest,  and  I  did  not  plead  for  the  re-appearance 
wf  those  who  might  bo  thought  best  fitted  by  the  abstracted  nature  of  their 
rudics  for  their  present  spiritual  and  disembodied  state,  and  who,  evei. 
.liilo  on  this  living  stage,  were  nearly  divested  of  common  flesh  and  blood 
\->  A —  with  an  uneasy  fidgetty  face  was  about  to  put  some  question 
ibout  Mr.  Locke  and  Dugald  Stewart,  he  was  prevented  by  iNIartin  Bur- 
ney  who  observed,  "  If  J —  was  here,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  for  having 
up  those  profound  and  redoubted  scholiasts,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Huns 
Scotus."  I  said  this  might  be  fair  enough  in  him  who  had  read  or  fancied 
he  had  read  the  original  works,  but  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  have  any 
right  to  call  uj)  those  authors  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  in  person, 
till  we  had  looked  into  their  writings. 

By  this  time  it  should  seem  that  some  rumor  of  our  whimsical  delibera- 
tion had  got  wind,  and  had  disturbed  the  irritabile  genus  in  their  shadowy 
abodes,  for  we  received  messages  from  several  candidates  that  we  had  just 
been  thinking  of.  Gray  declined  our  invitatiort,  though  he  had  not  yet 
been  asked :  Gay  offered  to  come  and  bring  in  his  hand  the  Duchess  of 
Bolton,  the  original  Polly :  Steel  and  Addison  left  their  cards  as  Captain 
Sentry  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  :  Swift  came  in  and  sat  down  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  quitted  the  room  as  abruptly  :  Otway  and  Chatter- 
ton  were  seen  lingering  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Styx,  but  could  not 
muster  enough  between  them  to  pay  Charon  his  fare  :  Thomson  fell  asleep 
in  the  boat,  and  was  rowed  back  again — and  Burns  sent  a  low  fellow,  one 
John  Barleycorn,  an  old  companion  of  his  who  had  conducted  him  to  the 
other  world,  to  say  that  ho  had  during  his  life-time  been  drawn  out  of  his 

♦  Sec  'Newgate  Calendar'  for  17oS. 

t  Lamb  at  tins  time  occupied  chambers  in  Mitre  court,  Fleet  street. 

t  Lord  Bacon  is  not  included  in  this  list,  nor  do  I  know  whore  he  sliould  come  in. 
It  IS  not  easy  to  make  room  for  liim  and  his  reputation  together.  This  great  and  cele- 
brated man  in  some  of  his  works  recommends  it  to  pour  a  bottle  of  claret  into  the  ground 
of  a  morning,  and  to  stand  over  it,  inhaling  the  perfumes.  So  he  sometimes  enriched 
tho  dry  and  liarren  soil  of  speculation  with  the  fine  aromatic  spirit  of  his  genius.  His 
•Essays'  and  his  '  Advancement  of  Learning'  are  works  of  vast  depth  and  scope  of  ob- 
servation. The  last,  though  it  contains  no  positive  discoveries,  is  a  noble  chart  of  th« 
hii:nan  intellect,  an  i  a  gnide  to  all  future  inquirers,  j 
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retirement  as  a  show,  only  to  be  made  an  exciseman  of,  and  that  he  would 
ratlier  remain  where  he  was.  He  desired,  however,  to  shake  hands  by  his 
representative — the  hand,  thus  held  out,  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and  shook 
prodigiously. 

The  room  was  hung  round  with  several  portraits  of  eminent  painters. 
While  we  were  debating  whether  we  should  demand  speech  with  these 
masters  of  mute  eloquence,  whose  features  were  so  familiar  to  us,  it  seemed 
that  all  at  once  they  glided  from  their  frames,  and  seated  themselves  at 
some  little  distance  from  us.  There  was  Leonardo  with  his  majestic  beard 
and  watchful  eye,  having  a  bust  of  Archimedes  before  him ;  next  him  was 
Raphael's  graceful  head  turned  round  to  the  Fornarina;  and  on  his  other 
side  was  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  calm,  golden  locks  ;  Michael  Angelo  had 
placed  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  table  before  him  ;  Correggio  had 
an  angel  at  his  sid^;  Titian  was  seated  with  his  Mistress  between  himself 
and  Giorgioni ;  Guide  was  accompanied  by  his  own  Aurora,  who  took  a 
dice-box  from  him  ;  Claude  held  a  mirror  in  his  hand  ;  Rubens  patted  a 
beautiful  panther  (led  in  by  a  satyr)  on  the  head  ;  Vandyke  appeared  as 
his  own  Paris,  and  Rembrandt  was  hid  under  furs,  gold  chains,  and  jew- 
els, which  Sir  Joshua  eyed  closely,  holding  his  hand  so  as  to  shdde  his 
forehead.  Not  a  word  was  spoken;  and  as  we  rose  to  do  them  homage, 
they  still  presented  the  same  surface  to  the  view.  Not  being  hona-fidv 
representations  of  living  people,  we  got  rid  of  the  splendid  apparitions  by 
signs  and  dumb  show.  As  soon  as  they  had  melted  into  thin  air,  there 
was  a  loud  noise  at  the  outer  door,  and  we  found  it  was  Giotto,  Cimabue, 
and  Ghirlandaio,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  their  illustrious  successors — 

"  Whose  names  on  earth 
In  Fame's  eternal  records  live  for  aye  !" 

Finding  them  gone,  they  had  no  ambition  to  be  seen  after  them,  and 
mournfully  withdrew.  "Egad  !"  said  Lamb,  "  those  are  the  very  fellows 
I  should  like  to  have  had  some  talk  with,  to  know  how  they  could  see  to 
paint  when  all  was  dark  around  them?" 

"  But  shall  we  have  nothing  to  say,"  interrogated  G.  J — ,  "  to  the  Le- 
gend of  Good  Women  ?y — "  Name,  name,  Mr.  J — ,"  cried  Hunt  in  a 
boisterous  tone  of  friendly  exultation,  "  name  as  many  as  you  please, 
without  reserve  or  fear  of  molestation  !"  J — was  perplexed  between  so 
many  amiable  recollections,  that  the  name  of  the  lady  of  his  choice  expired 
in  a  pensive  whiff  of  his  pipe  ;  and  Lamb  impatiently  declared  for  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
she  carried  the  day  from  the  Duchess.  We  were  the  less  solicitous  on 
this  subject  of  filling  up  the  posthumous  lists  of  Good  Women,  as  there 
was  already  one  in  the  room  as  good,  as  sensible,  and  in  all  respects  as 
examplary,  as  the  best  of  them  could  be  for  their  lives  !  "  I  should  like 
vastly  to  have  seen  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,"  said  that  incomparable  person  ; 
and  this  immediately  puts  us  in  mind  that  we  had  neglected  to  pay  honor 
due  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel :  Voltaire,  the  patriarch 
of  levity,  and  Rousseau,  the  father  of  sentiment,  Montaigne  and  Rabelais 
(groat  in  wisdom  and  in  wit),  Moliere  and  that  illustrious  group  that  are 
collected  round  him  (in  the  print  of  that  sjjbject)  to  hear  him  read  his 
comedy  of  the  *  Tartuffe'  at  the  house  of  Ninon  ;  Racine,  La  Fontaine, 
Rochefoucault,  St.  Evremont,  &c. 
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"There  is  one  person,"  said  a  shrill,  querulous  voice,  "  1  would  rather 
see  than  all  these — Don  Quixote  !" 

"  Come,  come  !"  said  Hunt,  "  I  thought  we  should  have  no  heroes,  real 
or  fabulous.  ^Vhat  say  you,  Mr.  Lamb?  Are  you  for  eking  out  your 
shadowy  list  with  such  names  as  Alexander,  Julius  Ca'sar,  Tamerlane,  or 
Ghengis  Khan  ]" — "  Excuse  me,"  said  Lamb  ;  "  on  the  subject  of  charac- 
ters in  active  life,  plotters  and  disturbers  of  the  world,  I  have  a  crotchet 
of  my  own,  which  I  beg  leave  to  reserve." — "  No,  no  !  come,  out  with 
your  worthies!" — "  What  do  you  think  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Judas  Isca- 
riot?"  Hunt  turned  an  eye  upon  him  like  a  wild  Indian,  but  cordial  and 
full  of  smothered  glee.  "  Your  most  ex([uisite  reason  !"  was  echoed  ou 
all  sides ;  and  A —  thought  that  Lamb  had  now  fairly  entangled  liimself. 
"Why,  I  cannot  but  think,"  retorted  he  of  the  wistful  countenance,  "that 
Guy  Fawkes,  that  poor,  lluttcring  annual  scare-crow  of  straw  and  rags,  is 
an  ill-used  gentleman.  I  would  give  something  to  see  him  sitting  pale  and 
emaciated,  surrounded  by  his  matches  and  his  barrels  of  gun-powder,  and 
expecting  the  moment  that  was  to  transport  him  to  Paradise  for  his  heroic 
self-devotion ;  but  if  I  say  any  more,  there  is  that  fellow  Godwin  will 
make  something  of  it.  And  as  to  Judas  Iscariot,  my  reason  is  dillerent. 
I  would  fiiinsee  the  face  of  him,  who,  having  dipped  his  hand  in  the  same 
dish  with  the  Son  of  Man,  could  afterwards  betray  him.  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  a  thing  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  pictiu-e  (not  even  Leon- 
ardo's very  fine  one)  that  gave  me  the  least  idea  of  it." — "  You  have  said 
enough,  Mr.  Lamb,  to  justify  your  choice." 

"  Oh  !  ever  right,  Menenius, — ever  right ! 

"  There  is  only  one  other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after  this,"  con- 
tinued Lamb  ;  but  without  mentioning  a  name  that  once  put  on  a  sem- 
blance of  mortality."  "  If  Shakespeare  was  to  come  into  the  room,  we 
should  all  rise  up  to  meet  him  ;  but  if  that  person  was  to  come  into  it,  we 
should  all  fall  down  and  try  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment !" 

As  a  lady  present  seemed  now  to  get  uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken,  we  rose  up  to  go.  The  morning  broke  with  that  dim,  du- 
bious light  by  which  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Ghirlandaio  must  have  seen  to 
paint  their  earliest  works ;  and  we  parted  to  meet  again  and  renew  similar 
topics  at  night,  the  next  night,  and  the  night  after  that,  till  that  night  over- 
spread Europe  which  saw  no  dawn.  The  same  event,  in  truth,  broke  up 
our  little  Congress  that  broke  up  the  great  one.  But  that  was  to  meet  again: 
our  deliberations  have  never  been  resumed. 
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ESSAY     XIX. 

MY  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH   POETS. 


My  father  was  a  Dissenting  Minister,  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire  ;  and  in 
the  year  1798  (the  figures  tliat  compose  that  date  are  to  me  like  the  "  dread- 
ed name  of  Deraogorgon")  Mr.  Coleridge  came  to  Shrewsbury,  to  suqceed 
Mr.  Rowe  in  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  Unitarian  Congregation  there.  He 
did  not  come  till  late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  he  was  to  preach  ; 
and  Mr.  Rowe,  who  himself  went  down  to  the  coach  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  expectation  to  look  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  could,  find  no  one 
at  all  answering  the  description  but  a  round-faced  man  in  a  short  black 
coat  (like  a  shooting  jacket)  which  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
him,  but  who  seemed  to  be  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  his  fellow-passengers. 
Mr.  Rowe  had  scarce  returned  to  give  an  account  of  his  disappointment 
when  the  round-faced  man  in  black  entered,  and  dissipated  all  doubts  on 
the  subject  by  beginning  to  talk.  He  did  not  cease  while  he  stayed  ;  nor 
has  he  since,  that  I  know  of.  He  held  the  good  town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
delightful  suspense  for  three  weeks  that  he  remained  there,  "fluttering 
the  proud  Salopians,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote  ;"  and  the  A¥elsh  moun- 
tains that  skirt  the  horizon  with  their  tempestuous  confusion  agree  to  have 
heard  no  such  mystic  sounds  since  the  days  of 

"  High-born  Hoel's  harp  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay  !" 

As  we  passed  along  between  Wem  and  Shrewsbury,  and  I  eyed  their  blue 
tops  seen  through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the  red  rustling  leaves  of  the 
sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  road  side,  a  sound  was  in  my  ears  as  of  Siren's 
song;  I  was  stunned,  startled  with  it,  as  from  deep  sleep;  but  I  had  no 
notion  then  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  admiration  to  others 
in  motely  imagery  or  quaint  allusion,  till  the  light  of  his  genius  shone  into 
my  soul,  like  the  sun's  rays  glittering  in  the  puddles  of  the  road.  I  was 
at  that  lime  dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the  way-side, 
crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless ;  but  now,  bursting  from  the  deadly  bands  that 
*' bound  them, 

"  With  Styx  nine  times  round  them," 

my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and  as  they  expand  their  plumes,  catch 
the  golden  light  of  other  years.  JMy  soul  has  indeed  remained  in  its  origi- 
nal bondage,  dark,  obscure,  with  longings  infinite  and  unsatisfied ;  my 
heart,  shut  up  in  the  prison-house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never  found,  nor 
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will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to;  but  that  my  understanding  also  did 
not  remain  dunjb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found  a  language  to  express  it- 
self, I  owe  to  Coleridge.     But  this  is  not  to  my  jiurpose. 

My  father  lived  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing visits  with  Mr.  llowe,  and  witii  Mi.  Jenkins  ol  Whitchurch 
(nine  miles  farilicr  on,)  according  to  the  cusloni  of  Dissenting  Ministers  in 
each  other's  neighborhood.  A  line  of  communication  is  thus  established, 
by  which  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  kept  alive,  and  nourishes 
its  smouldering  tire  unquenchable,  like  the  tires  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
yEschylus,  placed  at  difl'erent  stations,  that  waited  for  ten  long  years  to  an- 
nounce wilii  their  blazing  pyramids  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Coleridge 
had  as^reed  to  come  over  and  see  my  father,  according  to  the  courtesy  ot 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Rowe's  probable  successor  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
had  gone  to  hear  him  i)reach  the  Sunday  at'ter  his  arrival.  A  poet  and  a 
philosopher  getting  up  into  a  Unitariijin  pulpit  to  preach  the  gospel,  was  a 
romance  in  these  degenerate  days,  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  primitive  spirit 
of  Christianity,  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

It  was  in  January  1798,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before  day-light,  to 
walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach.  Never, 
the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk  as  this  cold, 
raw,  comfortless  one,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798, — //  y  a  dcs  impres- 
sions que  ni  le  terns  ni  Ics  circonstances  peuvent  cffacer.  Dussc'je  vivre 
fUs  sieclcs  eutiers,  Ic  duiit  terns  de  ma  jcuncssc  nc  ptut  rcnaitrc  pour  moi^ 
ni  s'' cffacer  jamais  dans  ma  mtmoire.  When  I  got  there,  tiie  organ  was 
playing  the  100th  psalm,  and  when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and 
gave  out  his  text,  "  And  he  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  himself, 
ALOXE."  As  he  gave  out  his  text,  his  voice  "  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes,"  and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  ho 
pronounced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young, 
;is  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if 
that  prayer  might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  Tho 
idea  of  St.*  John  came  into  my  mind,  "  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
who  had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
The  preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying  with 
tlie  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war  ;  upon  church  and  state 
— not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation — on  the  spirit  of  the  world  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same  but  as  opposed  to  one  another. 
He  talked  of  those  who  had  "  inscribed  the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners 
dripping  with  human  gore."  He  made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion, — 
and  to  show  tlie  fatal  eflecis  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
simple  shepherd  boy,  driving  his  team  atield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn, 
piping  to  his  flock,  "  as  though  he  should  never  behold,"  and  the  same  poor 
country-lad,  crimped,  kidnai)petl,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  ale- 
house, turned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  out  in  the 
loathsome  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

"  Such  were  the  notes  our  once-loved  poet  sung." 

And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard  the 
music  of  the  spheres.     Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met   together,  Truth 
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and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sanction  of  Religion. 
This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  returned  home  well  satisfied.  The 
sun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan  through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick 
mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  good  cause  ;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of 
dew,  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  genial 
clnd  refreshing  in  them  ;  for  there  was  a  spirit  of  hope  and  youth  in  all 
riature,  that  turned  every  thing  into  good.  The  face  of  nature  had  not 
then  the  brand  of  Jus  Divixu.m  on  it : 

"  Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe." 

On  tiie  Tuesday  following,  the  half-inspired  speaker  came.  1  was  call- 
ed down  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  went  half-hoping,  half-afraid. 
He  received  me  very  graciously,  and  I  listened  for  a  long  time  without 
uttering  a  word.  I  did  not  suffer  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence.  "  For 
those  two  hours,"  he  afterwards  was  pleased  to  say,  "  he  was  conversing 
witli  William  Hazlitt's  forehead!"  His  appearance  was  difterent  from 
what  I  had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  before.  At  a  distance,  and  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  chapel,  there  was  to  me  a  strange  wildness  in  his  aspect, 
a  dusky  obscurity,  and  I  thought  him  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  His  com- 
plexion was  at  that  time  clear,  and  even  bright, — 

"  As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen." 

His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  large  pro- 
jecting eyebrows,  and  liis  eyes  rolling  beneath  them,  like  a  sea  with  dark- 
ened lustre.  "  A  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o'erspread,"  a  purple  tinge 
as  we  see  it  in  the  pale  thoughtful  complexions  of  the  Spanish  portrait- 
painters,  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  His  mouth  was  gross,  voluptuous,  open, 
eloquent :  his  chin  good-humored  and  round  :  but  his  nose,  the  rudder  of 
the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was  small,  feeble,  nothing — like  what  he 
has  done.  It  might  seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face  as  from  atiieight  sur- 
veyed and  projected  him  (with  sufficient  capacity  and  huge  aspiration) 
into  the  world  unknown  of  thought  and  imagination,  with  nothing  to  sup- 
port or  guide  his  veering  purpose,  as  if  Columbus  had  launched  his  adven- 
turous course  for  the  New  World  in  a  scallop,  without  oars  or  compass. 
So  at  least  I  comment  on  it  after  the  event.  Coleridge,  in  his  person,  was 
rather  above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  the  corpulent,  or  like  Lord 
Hamlet,  "  somewhat  fat  and  pursy."  His  hair  (now,  alas  !  grey)  was  then 
black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's,  and  fell  in  smooth  masses  over  his  fore- 
head. This  long  pendulous  hair  is  peculiar  to  enthusiasts,  to  those  whose 
minds  tend  heavenward  ;  and  is  traditionally  inseparable  (though  of  a  dif- 
ferent color)  from  the  pictures  of  Christ.  It  ought  to  belong,  as  a  charac- 
ter, to  all  who  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  Coleridge  was  at  that  time  one 
of  those  ! 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between  him  and  my  father,  who 
was  a  veteran  in  the  cause,  and  then  declining  into  the  vale  of  years.  He 
had  been  a  poor  Irish  lad,  carefully  brought  up  by  his  parents,  and  sent 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow  (where  he  studied  under  Adam  Smith)  to  pre- 
pare him  for  his  future  destination.  It  was  hi^  mother's  proudest  wish  to 
see  her  son  a  Dissenting  Minister.    So,  if  we  look  back  to  past  generations 
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(a»  far  as  eye-  can  rcacli),  wc  see  the  same  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  disappointments,  tlirobbing  in  the  human  lieart  ;  and 
^0  we  may  sec  thcni  (if  we  look  forward)  rising  up  for  ever,  and  disap- 
pearing, like  vaporish  bubbles,  in  the  human  breast  !  After  being  tossed 
about  from  congregation  to  congregation  in  the  heats  of  the  l' nitarian  con- 
troversy, and  squable*  about  the  American  war,  he  had  been  relegated  to 
;in  obscure  village,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
far  from  the  onlv  converse  that  he  loved,  the  talk  about  disputed  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  tlie  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Here  he  passed  his 
days,  repiniuiT,  but  resigned,  in  the  study  of  the  Uible,  and  the  perusal  of 
the  Commentators, — huge  folios,  not  easily  got  through,  one  of  which  would 
outlast  a  winter  !  Why  did  he  pore  on  these  from  morn  to  night  (with  the 
exception  of  a  walk  in  the  fields  or  a  turn  in  the  garden  to  gather  broccoli- 
plants  or  kidney  beans  of  his  own  rearing,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride 
and  pleasure)  ? — Here  were  "  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies," — neither  poe- 
try nor  philosophy — nothing  to  dazzU-,  nothing  to  excite  modern  curiosity  ; 
but  to  his  lack-lustre  eyes  there  appeared,  within  the  pages  of  the  ponder- 
ous, unwieldy,  neglected  tomes,  the  sacred  name  of  JEH0\'A11  in  He- 
brew capitals  :  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  style,  worn  to  the  last 
fading  thinness  of  the  understanding,  there  were  glimpses,  glimmering  no- 
tions of  the  patriarclial  wanderings,  witli  palm-trees  hovering  in  the  horizon, 
and  processions  of  camels  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  years;  there 
was  Mo?es  with  the  Burning  bush,  the  number  of  tiie  Twelve  Tribes,  types, 
shadows,  glosses  on  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  there  were  discussions  (dull 
enough)  on  the  age  of  Methuselah,  a  mighty  speculation  !  there  were  out- 
lines, rude  guesses  at  the  sJiape  of  Noah's  Ark  and  of  the  riches  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  ;  questions  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation,  predictions  of  the 
end  of  all  things;  the  great  lapses  of  lime,  the  strange  mutations  of  the 
globe  were  unfolded  with  the  voluminous  leaf,  as  it  turned  over  ;  and 
though  the  soul  might  slumber  with  an  hieroglyphic  veil  of  inscrutable 
mysteries  drawn  over  it,  yet  it  was  in  a  slumber  ill-exchanged  for  all  the 
sliarpened  realities  of  sense,  wit,  fancy,  or  reason.  My  father's  life  was 
comparatively  a  dream  ;  but  it  was  a  dream  of  infinity  and  eternity,  of 
death,  the  resurrection,  and  a  judgment  to  come  ! 

No  two  individuals  were  ever  more  unlike  than  were  the  host  and  his 
uuest.  A  poet  was  to  my  father  a  sort  of  nondescript :  yet  whatever  add- 
ed grace  to  the  Unitarian  .cause  was  to  him  welcome.  He  could  hardly 
have  been  more  surprised  or  pleased,  if  our  visitor  had  worn  wings.  In- 
deed, his  thoughts  had  wings  ;  and  as  tlie  silken  sounds  rustled  round  our 
little  wainscoted  parlor,  my  father  threw  back  his  spectacles  over  his  fore- 
head, his  white  hairs  mixing  with  its  sanguine  hue;  and  a  smile  of  delight 
beamed  across  his  rugged  cordial  face,  to  think  that  Truth  had  found  a  new 
ally  in  Fancy  !*  Besides,  Coleridge  seemed  to  take  considerable  notice  of 
rae,  and  that  of  itself  was  enough.  He  talked  very  familiarly,  but  agree- 
ably, and  glanced  over  a  variety  of  subjects.  At  dinner-time  he  grew  more 
animated,  and  dilated  in  a  very  ediiying  manner  on  Mary  Wolstonecraft 
and  Mackintosh.     The  last,  he  said,  he  considered  (on  my  father's  speak- 

*  My  father  was  one  of  those  who  mistook  his  talent  after  all.  He  used  to  be  very 
much  dissatisfied  that  I  preferred  his  Letters  to  his  Sermons.  The  last  were  forced  and 
dry  ;  the  first  came  naturally  from  him.  For  ease,  half-plavs  on  words,  and  a  supine, 
monkish,  indolent  pleasantrv,  1  have  never  seen  lliem  etjualled. 

27* 
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ing  of  his  '  Vindici?e  Gallicise'  as  a  capital  performance)  as  a  clever  scho- 
lastic man — a  master  of  the  topics, — or  as  the  ready  warehouseman  of  let- 
ters, who  knew  exactly  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  wanted,  though, 
the  goods  were  not  his  own.  He  thought  him  no  match  for  Burke,  either 
in  style  or  matter.  Burke  was  a  metaphysician,  Mackintosh  a  mere  logi- 
cian. Burke  was  an  orator  (almost  a  poet)  who  reasoned  in  figures,  be- 
cause he  had  an  eye  for  nature :  Mackintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
rhetorician,  who  had  only  an  eye  to  common-places.  On  this  I  ventured 
to  say  that  I  had  always  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  Burke,  and  that  (as 
far  as  I  could  find)  the  speaking  of  him  with  contempt  might  be  made  the 
test  of  a  vulgar  democratical  mind.  This  was  the  first  observation  I  ever 
made  to  Coleridge,  and  he  said  it  was  a  very  just  and  striking  one.  I  re- 
member the  leg  of  Welsh  mutton  and  the  turnips  on  the  table  that  day  had 
the  finest  flavor  imaginable.  Coleridge  added  that  Mackintosh  and  Tom 
Wedgwood  (of  whom,  however,  he  spoke  highly)  had  expressed  a  very  in- 
difl'erent  opinion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  which  he  remarked  to 
them — "  He  strides  on  so  far  before  you,  that  he  dwindles  in  the  distance  !" 
Godwin  had  once  boasted  to  him  of  having  earned  on  an  argument  with 
Mackintosh  for  three  hours  with  dubious  success  ;  Coleridge  told  him — "  If 
there  had  been  a  man  of  genius  in  the  room,  he  would  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  five  minutes."  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft,  and  I  said,  I  had  once  for  a  few  moments,  and  that  she  seemed  to  me 
to  turn  off'  Godwin's  objections  to  something  she  advanced  with  quite  a 
playful,  easy  air.  He  replied,  that  "  this  was  only  one  instance  of  the  as- 
cendancy which  people  of  imagination  exercised  over  those  of  mere  intel- 
lect." He  did  not  rate  Godwin  very  high*  (this  was  caprice  or  prejudice, 
real  or  affected)  but  he  had  a  great  idea  of  JNIrs.  Wolstonecraft's  powers  of 
conversation  ;  none  at  all  of  her  talent  for  book-making.  We  talked  a 
little  about  Holcroft.  He  had  been  asked  if  he  was  not  much  struck  witJt 
him,  and  he  said,  he  thought  himself  in  more  danger  of  being  struck  by  him. 
I  complained  that  he  would  not  let  me  get  on  at  all,  for  he  required  a  defi- 
nition of  every  the  commonest  word,  exclaiming,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
a  sensation  Sir  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  an  idea  V  This,  Coleridge  said, 
was  barricadoing  the  road  to  truth ; — it  was  setting  up  a  turnpike-gate  at 
every  step  we  took.  I  forget  a  great  number  of  things,  many  more  than  I 
remember;  but  the  day  passed  off'  pleasantly,  and  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Coleridge  was  to  return  to  Shrewsbury.  ,WheiT  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
I  found  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  T.  Wedgwood, 
making  him  an  offer  of  150/.  a-year  if  he  choose  to  wave  his  present  pur- 
suit, and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Coleridge  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  close  with  this  proposal  in  the 
act  of  tying  on  one  of  his  shoes.  It  threw  an  additional  damp  on  his  de- 
parture. It  took  the  wayward  enthusiast  quite  from  us  to  cast  him  into 
Deva's  winding  vales,  or  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.  Instead  of  living 
at  ten  miles'  distance,  of  being  the  pastor  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  the  Hill  of  Parnassus,  to  be  a 
Shepherd  on  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Alas  !  I  knew  not  the  way  thither, 

*  He  complained  in  particular  of  the  presumption  of  liis  attempting  to  establish  the 
future  immortality  of  man,  "  wiliiout"  (as  he  &aicl)  ''  ktiowing  what  Death  wag  or  what 
Life  was" — and  tlie  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  these  two  words  seemed  to  convey  a 
oomplete  image  of  both. 
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and  felt  very  little  gratitude  for  JMr.  Wedgwood's  bounty.  I  was  presently 
relieved  from  this  dilemma  ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for  a  pen  and  ink, 
and  going  to  a  table  to  write  something  on  a  bit  of  card,  advanced  towards 
me  with  undulating  step,  and  giving  me  the  precious  document,  said  that 
that  was  his  address,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Nether- Stotoeij,  Somersetshire ;  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  me  there  in  a  iew  weeks'  time,  and,  if  I  chose, 
would  come  half-way  to  meet  me.  I  was  not  less  surprised  than  the  shep- 
herd-boy (this  simile  is  to  be  found  in  Cassandra)  when  ho  sees  a  thunder- 
bolt fall  close  ai  his  feet.  1  stammered  out  my  acknowledgments  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  ofier  (I  thought  Mr.  Wedgwood's  annuity  a  trifle  to  it)  as 
well  as  I  couJd  ;  and  this  mighty  business  being  settled,  the  poet-preacher 
took  leave,  and  I  accompanied  him  six  miles  on  the  road.  It  was  a  fine 
morning  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  he  talked  the  whole  way.  The 
scholar  in  Chaucer  is  described  as  going 

"  Sounding  on  his  way." 

So  Coleridge  went  on  his.  In  digressing,  in  dilaiiug,  in  passing, 
from  subject  to  subject,  he  appeared  to  me  to  float  in  air,  to  slide  on 
ice.  He  told  me  in  confidence  (tfoing  along)  that  he  should  have  j)reached 
two  sermons  before  he  accepted  the  situation  at  Shrewsbury,  one  on  In- 
fant Baptism,  the  other  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  showing  that  he  could  not 
administer  either,  which  would  have  efl'ectually  disqualified  him  for  the 
object  in  view.  I  observed  that  he  continually  crossed  me  on  the  way  by 
shifting  from  one  side  of  the  .foot-path  to  the  other.  This  struck  me  as  an 
odd  movement ;  but  I  did  not  at  that  time  connect  it  with  any  instability 
of  purpose  or  involuntary  change  of  principle,  as  I  have  done  since.  He 
seemed  unable  to  keep  on  in  a  straight  line.  He  spoke  slightingly  of 
Hume  (whose  '  Essay  on  Miracles'  he  said  was  stolen  from  an  objection 
started  in  one  of  South's  sermons — Crcdat  Jiidwus  Apella  !)  I  was  not 
very  much  pleased  at  this  account  of  Hume,  for  I  had  just  been  reading, 
with  infin^^elisli,  that  completest  of  all  metaphysical  choke-pears,  his 
'  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  to  which  the  '  Essays,'  in  point  of  scholastic 
subtilty  and  close  reasoning,  are  mere  elei^ant  trifling,  light  summer  read- 
ing. Coleridge  even  denied  the  excellence  of  Hume's  general  style,  which 
I  think  betrayed  a  want  of  taste  or  candor.  He  however  made  me  amends 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Berkeley.  He  dwelt  particularly  on 
his  '  Essay  on  Vision'  as  a  masterpiece  of  analytical  reasoning.  So  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  He  was  exceedingly  angry  with  Dr.  Johnson  for  striking 
the  stone  with  his  foot,  in  allusion  to  this  author's  Theory  of  Matter  and 
Spirit,  and  saying,  "  Thus  I  confute  him,  Sir."'  Coleridge  drew  a  paral- 
lel (I  don't  know  how  he  brought  about  the  connexion)  between  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Tom  Paine.  He  said  the  one  was  an  instance  of  a  subtle, 
the  other  of  an  acute  mind,  than  which  no  two  thinsrs  could  be  more  dis- 
tinct. The  one  was  a  shop-boy's  quality,  the  other  the  characteristic  of 
a  philosopher.  He  considered  Bishop  Butler  as  a  true  philosopher,  a  pro- 
found and  conscientious  thinker,  a  genuine  reader  of  nature  and  of  his  own 
mind.  He  did  not  speak  of  his  'Analogy,'  but  of  his  'Sermons  at  the 
Rolls'  Chapel,'  of  which  I  had  never  heard.  Coleridge  somehow  always 
contrived  to  prefer  the  tmknomi  to  the  known.  In  this  instance  he  was  right. 
The  '  Analogy'  is  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  of  wire-drawn,  theological  special- 
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pleading;  the  '  Sermons'  (with  the  Preface  to  them)  are  in  a  fine  vein  of 
deep,  matured  reflection,  a  candid  appeal  to  our  observation  of  human 
nature,  without  pedantry  and  without  bias.  I  told  Coleridge  I  had  written 
a  few  remarks,  and  was  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  I  had 
made  a  discovery  on  the  same  subject  (the  '  Natural  Disinterestedness  of 
the  Human  Mind') — and  I  tried  to  explain  my  view  of  it  to  Coleridge,  who 
listened  with  great  willingness,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  myself  un- 
derstood. 1  sat  down  to  the  task  shortly  afterwards  for  the  twentieth  time, 
got  new  pens  and  paper,  determined  to  make  clear  work  of  it,  wrote  a  few 
meagre  sentences  in  the  skeleton-style  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
stopped  half-way  down  the  second  page  ;  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  pump 
up  any  words,  images,  notions,  apprehensions,  facts,  or  observations,  from 
that  gulph  of  abstraction  in  which  I  had  plunged  myself  for  four  or  five 
years  preceding,  gave  up  the  attempt  as  labor  in  vain,  and  shed  tears  of 
helpless  despondency  on  the  blank  unfinished  paper.  I  can  write  fast 
enough  now.  Am  I  better  than  I  was  then  ?  Oh  no  !  One  truth  dis- 
covered, one  pang  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  express  it,  is  better  than 
all  the  fluency  and  flippancy  ia  the  world.  Would  that  I  could  go  back  to 
what  I  then  was  !  Why  can  we  not  revive  past  times  as  we  can  revisit  old 
places?  If  I  had  the  quaint  Muse  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  assist  me,  I 
would  write  a  Sonnet  to  the  Road  between  Went  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
immortalise  every  step  of  it  by  some  fond  enigmatical  conceit.  I  would 
swear  that  the  very  milestones  had  ears,  and  that  Harmer-hill  stooped  with 
all  its  pines,  to  listea  to  a  poet,  as  he  passed  !  I  remember  but  one  other 
topic  of  discourse  in  this  walk.  He  mentioned  Paley,  praised  the  natu- 
ralness and  clearness  of  his  style,  but  condemned  his  sentiments,  thought 
him  a  mere  time-serving  casuist,  and  said  that  "  the  fact  of  his  work  on 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  being  made  a  text-book  in  our  Universi- 
ties was  a  disgrace  to  the  national  character."  We  parted  at  the  six-mile 
stone ;  and  I  returned  homeward,  pensive  but  much  pleased.  I  had  met 
with  unexpected  notice  from  a  person,  whom  I  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
judiced against  me.  "Kind  and  aflTable  to  me  had  been  his  condescen- 
sion, and  should  be  honored  ever  with  suitable  regard."  He  was  the  first 
poet  I  had  known,  and  he  certainly  answered  to  that  inspired  name.  I 
had  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed. In  fact,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  at  all  like  them,  either  be- 
fore or  since.  I  could  easily  credit  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  of 
his  holding  forth  to  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  evening  or 
two  before,  on  the  Berkeleian  Theory,  when  he  made  the  whole  material 
universe  look  like  a  transparency  of  fine  words  ;  and  another  story  (which 
I  believe  he  has  somewhere  told  himself)  of  his  being  asked  to  a  party  at 
Birmingham,  of  his  smoking  tobacco  and  going  to  sleep  after  dinner  on  a 
sofa,  where  the  company  found  him  to  their  no  small  suprise,  which  was 
increased  to  wonder  when  he  started  up  of  a  sudden,  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
looked  about  him,  and  launched  into  a  three-hours'  description  of  the  third 
heaven,  of  which  he  had  had  a  dream,  very  difierent  from  Mr.  Southey's 
'  Vision  of  Judgment,'  and  also  from  that  other  '  Vision  of  Judgment,' 
which  Mr.  Murray,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bridge-street  Junto,  took  into  his 
especial  keeping ! 

On  my  way  back,  I  had  a  sound  in  ray  ears — it*  was  the  voice  of  Fancy  : 
I  had  a  light  before  me — it  was  the  face  of  Poetry.     The  one  still  lingers 
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there,  the  otiicr  has  not  quitted  my  side  !  Coleridge  in  trutli  met  me 
half-way  on  the  ground  of  philosophy,  or  I  should  not  have  been  won  over 
to  his  imaginative  creed.  I  had  an  uneasy,  pleasurable  sensation  all  the 
time,  till  1  was  to  visit  him.  During  those  months  the  chill  breath  of  win- 
ter gave  me  a  welcoming;  the  vernal  air  was  balm  and  inspiration  to  me. 
The  golden  siui-sets,  the  silver  star  of  evening,  lighted  me  on  my  way  to 
new  l)opes  and  prospects.  /  was  to  visit  Coleridi^c  in  the  Sprimr.  This 
circumstance  was  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  n)|^ngled  with  all 
my  feelings.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  proposed,  and  received  an  an- 
swer postponing  my  intended  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  but  very  cordially 
urging  me  to  complete  my  promise  then.  This  delay  did  not  damp,  but 
rather  increased  my  ardor.  In  the  mean  time,  I  went  to  Llangollen  Vale, 
by  way  of  initiating  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  natural  scenery  ;  and  I 
must  say  I  was  enchanted  with  it.  I  had  been  reading  Coleridge's  de- 
scription of  England,  in  his  fine  '  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,'  and  I  ap- 
plied it,  con  ajHorc,  to  the  objects  before  me.  That  valley  was  to  me  (in 
a  manner)  the  cradle  of  a  new  existence  :  in  the  river  that  winds  through 
it,  my  spirit  was  baptised  in  the  waters  of  Helicon  ! 

I  returned  home,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  my  journey  with  unworn 
heart  and  untried  feet.  My  way  lay  tiuou£rh  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
and  by  Upton,  where  I  thought  of  Tom  Jones  and  the  adventure  of  the 
inuft".  I  remember  getting  completely  wot  through  one  day,  and  slo[)ping 
at  an  inn  (I  think  it  was  at  Tewkesbury)  where  I  sat  up  all  night  to  read 
'  Paul  and  \  irginia.'  Sweet  were  the  showers  in  early  youth  that  drench- 
ed my  body,  and  sweet  the  drops  of  pity  that  fell  upon  the  books  I  read  ! 
I  recollect  a  remark  of  Coleridge's  upon  this  very  book, — that  nothing 
could  show  the  gross  indelicacy  of  French  manners  and  the  entire  corrup- 
tion of  their  imagination  more  strongly  than  the  behavior  of  tlie  heroine 
in  the  last  fatal  scene,  who  turns  away  from  a  person  on  board  the  sinking 
vessel,  that  oilers  to  save  her  life,  because  he  has  thrown  olT  his  clothes  to 
assist  him  in  sv.imming.  Was  this  a  time  to  think  of  such  a  circum- 
stance ?  I  once  hinted  to  Wordsworth,  as  wo  were  sailing  in  his  boat  on 
Grasmere  lake,  that  I  thought  he  had  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  'Poems 
on  the  naminir  of  Places'  from  the  local  inscriptions  of  the  same  kind  in 
'  Paul  and  Virginia.'  He  did  not  own  the  obligation,  and  stated  some  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  in  defence  of  his  claim  to  originality.  Any 
the  slightest  variation  would  be  sufticient  for  this  purpose  in  his  mind  ;  for 
whatever  he  added  or  altered  would  inevitably  be  worth  all  that  any  one 
else  had  done,  and  contain  the  marrow  of  the  sentiment.  I  was  still  two 
days  before  the  time  fixed  for  my  arrival,  for  I  had  taken  care  to  set  out 
earlv  enough.  I  stopped  these  two  days  at  Bridgewater,  and  when  I  was 
tired  of  sauntering  on  the  banks  of  its  muddy  river,  returned  to  the  inn, 
and  read  '  Camilla.'  So  have  I  loitered  my  life  away,  reading  books, 
lookinsi  at  pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing,  thinking,  writing  on  what 
pleased  me  best.  I  have  wanted  only  one  thing  to  make  me  happy  ;  but 
wanting  that,  have  wanted  every  thinsr ! 

I  arriv^  and  was  well  received.  The  country  about  Nether  Stowey  is 
beautiful,  green  and  hilly,  and  near  the  sea-shore.  I  saw  it  but  the  other 
day,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  from  a  hill  near  Taunton.  How 
was  the  map  of  my  life  spread  out  before  me,  as  the  map  of  the  country 
lay  at  my  feet  !     In  the  afternoon,  Coleridge  took  me  over  to  All-Foxden, 
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a  romantic  old  family  mansion  of  the  St.  Aubins,  where  Wordsworth  lived. 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  gave  him  the 
free  use  of  it.  Somehow  that  period  (the  time  just  after  the  French  Rev- 
volution)  was  not  a  time  when  nothing  was  given  for  nothing.  The 
mind  opened,  and  a  softness  might  be  perceived  coming  over  the  heart  of 
individuals,  beneath  "  the  scales  that  fence"  our  self-interest.  Words- 
worth himself  was  from  home,  but  his  sister  kept  house,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  frugal  repast ;  and  we  had  free  access  to  her  brother's  poems, 
the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  which  were  still  in  manuscript,  or  in  the  form 
of  '  Sybilline  Leaves.'  I  dipped  into  a  few  of  these  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  with  the  faith  of  a  novice.  I  slept  that  night  in  an  old 
room  with  blue  hangings,  and  covered  with  the  round-faced  family- 
portraits  of  the  age  of  George  I.  and  IL,  and  from  the  wooded  de- 
clivity of  the  adjoining  park  that  overlooked  my  window,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  could 

"  hear  the  loud  stag  speak." 

In  the  outset  of  life  (and  particularly  at  this  time  I  felt  it  so)  our  imagi- 
tion  has  a  body  to  it.  We  are  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  have  indistinct  but  glorious  glimpses  of  strange  shapes,  and  there  is  al- 
ways something  to  come  better  than  what  we  see.  As  in  our  dreams 
the  fulness  of  the  blood  gives  warmth  and  reality  to  the  coinage  of  the 
brain,  so  in  youth  our  ideas  are  clothed,  and  fed,  and  pampered  with  our 
good  spirits;  we  breath  thick  with  thoughtless  happiness,  the  weight  of  fu- 
ture years  presses  on  the  strong  pulses  of  the  heart,  and  we  repose  with 
undisturbed  faith  in  truth  and  good..  As  we  advance,  we  exhaust  our  fund 
of  enjoyment  and  of  hope.  We  are  no  longer  wrapped  in  larnVs-icool, 
hjlled  in  Elysium.  As  we  taste  the  pleasures  of  life,  their  spirit  evaporates, 
the  sense  palls  ;  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  phantoms,  the  lifeless  shadows 
of  what  has  been  ! 

That  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  sti'olled  out  into  the 
park,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash-tree  that  stretched 
along  the  ground,  Coleridge  read  aloud  with  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice, 
the  ballad  of  '  Betty  Foy.'  I  was  not  critically  or  sceptically  inclined. 
I  saw  touches  of  truth  and  nature,  and  took  the  rest  for  granted.  But  in 
the  '  Thorn',  the  '  Mad  JMother,'  and  the  '  Complaint  of  a  Poor  Indian 
Woman,'  I  felt  that  deeper  power  and  pathos  which  have  been  since  ac- 
knowledged, 

"III  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite," 

as  the  characteristics  of  this  author ;  and  the  sense  of  a  new  style  and  a 
new  spirit  in  poetry  came  over  me.  It  had  to  me  something  of  the  efl'ect 
that  arises  from  the  turning  up  of  the  fresh  soil,  or  of  the  first  welcome 
breath  of  Spring, 

"While  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed." 

Coleridge  and  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey  that  evening,  ancf  his  voice 

sounded  high 

"Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fi.x'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledg-e'absolute," 
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as  \vc  passed  througli  echoing  gro^^e,  by  fairy  stream  or  waterfall,  gleam- 
ing in  tlic  summer  inoonliiiiit!  He  lamented  that  AN'ordsworth  was  not 
prone  enouirh  to  believe  in  the  traditional  superstitions  of  the  place,  and 
that  there  was  a  something  corporeal,  a  mattcr-oj-fact-ness ,  a  clintring  to 
the  palpable,  or  often  to  the  petty,  in  his  poetry,  in  consequence.  His 
genius  was  not  a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  through  the  air  :  it  sprung 
out  of  the  ground  like  a  (lower,  or  unfolded  itself  from  a  green  spray,  on 
which  the  goldfinch  sang.  Ho  said,  however,  (if  I  remember  right,)  that 
this  objection  must  be  confined  to  his  descriptive  pieces,  that  his  philoso- 
phic poetry  had  a  grand  and  com[)rehensive  spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul 
seemed  to  inhabit  the  universe  like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth  by 
intuition,  ratlier  than  by  deduction.  The  next  day  Wordsworth  arrived 
from  Bristol  at  Coleridge's  cottage.  I  think  I  see  him  now.  He  answered 
in  some  degree  to  his  friend's  description  of  him,  but  was  more  gaunt  and 
Don  Quixote-like.  Ho  was  quaintly  dressed  (according  to  the  costume  of 
that  unconstrained  period)  in  a  brown  fustian  jacket  and  striped  panta- 
loons. There  was  something  of  a  roll,  a  lounge  in  his  gait,  not  unlike  his 
own  '  Peter  Bell.'  There  was  a  severe,  worn  jiressure  of  thought  about 
his  temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects  more  than 
the  outward  appearance,)  an  intense,  high,  narrow  forehead,  a  Romar 
nose,  cheeks  furrowed  by  strong  purpose  and  feeling,  and  a  convulsive 
inclination  to  laughter  about,  the  mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the 
solemn,  stately  expression  of  the  rest  of  his  face.  Chantry's  bust  wants 
the  marking  traits  ;  but  he  was  teazcd  into  making  it  regular  and  heavy  : 
Haydon's  head  of  him,  introduced  into  the  Entrance  of  Christ  into  Jtrii- 
salem,  is  the  most  like  his  drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
sat  down  and  talked  very  naturally  and  freely,  with  a  mixture  of  clear 
gushing  accents  in  his  voice,  a  deep  guttural  intonation,  and  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  the  northern  burr,  like  the  crust  on  wine.  He  instantly  began  to 
make  havoc  of  the  half  of  a  Cheshire  cheese  on  the  table,  and  said  triumph- 
antly that  "  his  marriage  with  experience  had  not  been  so  productive  as 
Mr.  Southcy's  in  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life." 
He  had  been  to  see  the  '  Castle  Spectre'  by  Monk  Lewis,  while  at  Bristol, 
and  described  it  very  well.  He  said  "  it  fitted  the  taste  of  the  audience 
like  a  glove." 

This  ad  captandum  merit  was  however  by  no  means  a  recommendation 
of  it,  according  to  the  severe  principles  of  the  new  school,  which  reje<^t 
rather  than  court  popular  eflect.  Wordsworth,  looking  out  of  the  low, 
latticed  window,  said,  "  How  b(!autifully  the  sun  sets  on  that  yellow  bank  !'' 
I  thought  within  myself,  "With  what  eyes  these  poets  see  nature!"  and 
ever  after  when  I  saw  the  sun-set  stream  upon  the  objects  facing  it,  con- 
ceived I  had  made  a  discovery,  or  thanked  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  having 
made  one  for  me  !  W^c  went  over  to  All-Foxden  ajrain  the  day  following, 
and  Wordsworth  read  us  the  story  of  '  Peter  Bell'  in  the  open  air  ;  and 
the  comment  made  upon  it  by  his  face  and  voice  was  very  diflerent  from 
that  of  some  later  critics  !  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  poem,  "his 
face  was  as  a  book  where  men  might  read  strange  matters,"  and  he  an- 
nounced the  fate  of  his  hero  in  prophetic  tones.  There  is  a  chaunt  in  the 
recitation  both  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  which  acts  as  a  spell  upon 
the  hearer,  and  disarms  the  judgment.  Perhaps  they  have  deceived  them- 
selves by  making  habitual  use  of  this  ambiguous  accompaniment.     Cole- 
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ridge's  manner  is  more  full,  animated,  and  varied  ;  Wordsworth's  more 
equable,  sustained,  and  internal.  The  one  might  be  termed  more  dramatic^ 
the  other  more  lyrical.  Coleridge  has  told  me  that  he  himself  liked  to 
compose  in  walking  over  uneven  ground,  or  breaking  through  the  strag- 
gling branches  of  a  copsewood  ;  whereas  Wordsworth  always  wrote  (if  he 
could)  walking  up  and  down  a  straight  gravel-walk,  or  in  some  spot  where 
the.  continuity  of  his  verse  met  with  no  collateral  interruption.  Returning 
that  same  evening,  I  got  into  a  >iietaphysical  argunient  with  Wordsworth, 
while  Coleridge  was  explaining  the  different  notes  of  the  nightingale  to  his 
sister,  in  which  we  neither  of  us  succeeded  in  m.aking  ourselves  perfectly 
clear  and  intelligible.  Thus  I  passed  three  weeks  at  Nether  Stowey  and 
in  the  neighborhood,  generally  devoting  the  afternoons  to  a  delightful  chat 
in  an  arbor  made  of  bark  by  the  poet's  friend  Tom  Poole,  sitting  under 
two  fine  elm-trees,  and  listening  to  the  bees  humming  round  us,  while  we 
quaffed  our  flip.  It  was  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  we  should  make 
a  jaunt  down  the  Bristol-Channel,  as  far  as  Linton.  We  set  off  together 
on  foot,  Coleridge,  John  Chester,  and  I.  This  Chester  was  a  native  of 
Nether  Stowey,  one  of  those  who  were  attracted  to  Coleridge's  discourse 
as  flies  are  to  honey,  or  bees  in  swarming-tirae  to  the  sound  of  a  brass  pan. 
He  "  followed  in  the  chace,  like  a  dog  who  hunts,  not  like  one  that  made 
up  the  cry,"  He  had  on  a  brown  cloth  coat,  boots,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
was  low  in  stature,  bow-legged,  had  a  drag  in  his  walk  like  a  drover, 
which  he  assisted  by  a  hazel  switch,  and  kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the  side 
of  Coleridge,  like  a  running  footman  by  a  state  coach,  that  he  might  not 
lose  a  syllable  or  sound,  that  fell  from  Coleridge's  lips.  He  told  me  his 
private  opinion,  that  Coleridge  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  scarcely,  open- 
ed his  lips,  much  less  offered  an  opinion  the  whole  way :  yet  of  the  three, 
had  I  to  choose  during  that  journey,  I  would  be  John  Chester.  He  after- 
wards followed  Coleridge  into  Germany,  where  the  Kantean  philosophers 
were  puzzled  how  to  bring  him  under  any  of  their  categories.  When  he 
sat  down  at  table  with  his  idol,  John's  felicity  was  complete  ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  or  Mr.  Blackwood's,  when  they  sat  down  at  the  same  table  with 
ihe  Kincr,  was  not  more  so.  We  passed  Dunster  on  our  right,  a  small 
town  between  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  the  sea.  I  remember  eyeing  it  wist- 
fully as  it  lay  below  us :  contrasted  with  the  woody  scene  around,  it  look- 
ed as  clear,  as  pure,  as  ernhrowned  and  ideal  as  any  landscape  1  have  seen 
since,  of  Caspar  Poussin's  or  Domenichino's.  We  had  a  long  day's 
march — (our  feet  kept  time  to  the  echoes  of  Coleridge's  tongue) — through 
Minehead  and  by  the  Blue  Anchor,  and  on  to  Linton,  which  we  did  not 
reach  till  near  midnight,  and  where  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
lodgment.  AVe  however  knocked  the  people  of  the  house  up  at  last,  and 
we  were  repaid  for  our  apprehensions  and  fatigue  by  some  excellent 
rashers  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs.  The  view  in  coming  along  had  been 
splendid.  We  walked  for  miles  and  miles  on  dark  brown  heaths  overlook- 
ino-  the  Channel,  with  the  AVelsh  hills  beyond,  and  at  times  descended  into 
little  sheltered  valleys  close  by  the  sea-side,  with  a  smuggler's  face  scowl- 
ing by  us,  and  then  had  to  ascend  conical  hills  with  a  path  winding  up 
through  a  coppice  to  a  barren  top,  like  a  monk's  shaven  crown,  from  one 
of  which  I  pointed  out  to  Coleridge's  notice  the  bare  masts  of  a  vessel  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  and  within  the  red-orbed  disk  of  the  setting 
sun,  like  his  own  spectre-ship  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner.'     At  Linton  the 
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character  of  the  sea-coast  becomes  more  marked  and  rugged.  There  is  a 
place  called  the  Valley  of  the  Rocks  (I  suspect  this  was  only  the  poetical 
name  for  it)  bedded  among  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  wiili  rocky 
caverns  beneath,  into  which  the  waves  dash,  and  where  the  sea-gull  for 
ever  wheels  its  screaming  flight.  On  the  tops  of  these  are  huge  stones 
thrown  transverse,  as  if  an  earthciuake  had  tossed  them  there,  and  behind 
these  is  a  fretwork  of  perpendicular  rocks,  something  like  the  (ria»t\ 
Causeway. 

A  thunder-storm  came  on  while  we  were  at  the  inn,  and  Coleridge  was 
running  out  bareheaded  to  enjoy  the  commotion  of  the  elements  in  the 
Valley  of  Rocks,  but  as  if  in  spite,  the  clouds  only  muttered  a  few  angry 
sounds,  and  let  fall  a  few  refreshing  drops.  Coleridge  told  me  that  he  and 
Wordsworth  were  to  have  made  this  place  the  scene  of  a  prose-tale,  which 
was  to  have  been  in  the  manner  of,  but  far  superior  to,  the  '  Death  of 
Abel,'  but  they  had  relinquished  the  design.  In  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  we  breakfasted  luxuriously  in  an  old-fashioned  parlor,  on  tea,  toast, 
eggs,  and  honey,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  bee-hives  from  which  it  had  been 
taken,  and  a  garden  full  of  thyme  and  wild  (lowers  that  had  produced  it. 
On  this  occasion  Coleridge  spoke  of  Virgil's  '  Georgics,'  but  not  well  I 
do  not  think  he  had  mucli  feeling  for  the  classical  or  elegant.  It  was  in 
this  roem  that  we  found  a  little  worn-out  copy  of  the  '  Seasons,'  lying  in  a 
window-seat,  on  which  Coleridge  exclaimed,  "  That  is  true  fame!"  He 
said  Thomson  was  a  great  poet,  'rather  than  a  good  one  ;  his  style  was  as 
meretricious  as  his  thoughts  were  natural.  He  -noke  of  Cowper  as  the 
best  modern  poet.  He  said  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  were  an  experiment 
about  to  be  tried  by  him  and  Wor  Isworth,  to  sec  how  far  the  public  taste 
would  endure  poetry  written  in  a  more  natural  and  simple  style  than  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  ;  totally  discarding  the  artifices  of  poetical  diction, 
and  making  use  only  of  such  words  as  had  probably  been  common  in  the 
most  ordinary  language  since  the  days  of  Henry  II.  Some  comparison 
was  introduced  between  Shakspeare  and  INIilton.  He  said  "  he  hardly 
knew  which  to  prefer.  Shakspeare  seemed  to  him  a  mere  stripling  in  the 
art ;  he  was  as  tall  and  as  strong,  with  infinitely  more  activity  than  Milton, 
but  he  never  appeared  tojiave  come  to  man's  estate;  or  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  man,  but  a  monster."  He  spoke  with  contempt  of 
Gray,  and  with  intolerance  of  Pope.  He  did  not  like  the  versification  of 
the  latter.  He  observed  that  "  the  ears  of  these  couplet-writers  might  ba 
charged  with  having  short  memories,  that  could  not  retain  the  harmony  of 
whole  passages."  lie  thought  little  of  Junius  as  a  writer  ;  he  had  a  dis- 
like of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Burke  as  an  orator  and 
politician,  than  of  Fox  or  Pitt.  He  however  thought  him  very  inferior  in 
richness  of  styje  and  imagery  to  some  of  our  elder  prose  writersj  particular- 
ly Jeremy  Taylor.  He  liked  Richardson,  but  not  Fielding ;  nor  could  I 
get  him  to  enter  into  the  merits  of '  Caleb  Williams.'*  In  short,  he  was 
profound  and  discriminating  with  respect  to  those  authors  whom  he  liked, 

*  He  had  no  idea  of  pictures,  of  Claude  or  Raphael,  and  at  tliis  time  I  had  as  littleas 
he.  He  sometimes  gives  a  striking  account  at  present  of  the  Cartoons  at  Pisa,  by  Buf- 
famalcoand  others;  of  one  in  particular,  where  Death  is  seen  in  llie  air  hrandishing  his 
scythe,  and  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  shudder  at  his  approach,  while  the  beogars 
and  the  wretched  kneel  to  him  as  their  deliverer.  He  would  of  course  understand  =0 
broad  and  fine  a  moral  as  this  at  anr  time. 
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and  where  he  gave  his  judgment  fair  play  ;  capricious,  perverse,  and  pre- 
iudiced  in  his  antipathies  and  distastes.  We  loitered  on  the  "  ribbed  sea- 
sands,"  in  such  talk  as  this  a  whole  morning,  and  I  recollect  met  with  a 
curious  sea-weed,  of  which  John  Chester  told  us  the  country  name  !  A 
fisherman  gave  Coleridge  an  account  of  a  boy  that  had  been  drowned  the 
day  before,  and  that  they  had  tried  to  save  him  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives.  He  said  "  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  they  ventured,  but.  Sir, 
we  have  a  nature  towards  one  another."  This  expression,  Coleridge  re- 
marked to  me,  was  a  fine  illustration  of  that  theory  of  disinterestedness 
which  I  (in  common  with  Butler)  had  adopted.  I  broached  to  him  an  ar- 
gument of  mine  to  prove  that  likeness  was  not  mere  association  of  ideas.  I 
said  that  the  mark  in  the  sand  put  one  in  mind  of  a  man's  foot,  not  because 
it  was  part  of  a  former  impression  of  a  man's  foot  (for  it  was  quite  new), 
but  because  it  was  like  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot.  He  assented  to  the  just- 
ness of  this  distinction  (which  I  have  explained  at  length  elsewhere,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious,  and  John  Chester  listened  ;  not  from  any  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  because  he  was  astonished  that  I  should  be  able  to  suggest 
any  thing  to  Coleridge  that  he  did  not  already  know.  We  returned  on  the 
third  morning,  and  Coleridge  remarked  the  silent  cottage-smoke  curling  up 
the  valleys  where,  a  few  evenings  before,  we  had  seen  the  lights  gleaming 
through  the  dark. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived  at  Stowey,  we  set  out,  I  on  my  return 
home,  and  he  for  Germany.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  he  was  to 
preach  that  day  for  Dr.  Toulmin  of  Taunton.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  pre- 
pared any  thing  for  the  occasion  ?  He  said  he  had  not  even  thought  of  the 
text,  but  should  as  soon  as  we  parted.  I  did  not  go  to  hear  him, — this  was 
a  fault, — but  we  met  in  the  evening  at  Bridgewater.  The  next  day  we  had 
a  long  day's  walk  to  Bristol,  and  sat  down,  I  recollect,  by  a  well-side  on 
the  road,  to  cool  ourselves  and  satisfy  our  thirst,  when  Coleridge  repeated 
to  me  some  descriptive  lines  from  his  tragedy  of  '  Remorse  ;'  which  I  must 
say  became  his  mouth  and  that  occasion  better  than  they,  some  years  after, 
did  Mr.  Elliston's  and  the  Drury-lane  boards, — 

"  O  memory  !   shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife 
And  o\ve  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life." 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  year  or  two,  during  which  period  he  had 
been  wandering  in  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Germany ;  and  his  return  was 
cometary,  meteorous,  unlike  his  setting  out.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  I  knew  his  friends  Lamb  and  Southey.  The  last  always  appears  to 
me  (as  I  first  saw  him)  witii  a  common-place  book  under  his  arm,  and  the 
first  with  a  hon-mot  in  his  mouth.  It  was  at  Godwin's  that  I  met  him  with 
Holcroft  and  Coleridge,  where  they  were  disputing  fiercely  which  was  the 
best — Man  as  he  ivas,  or  man  as  he  is  to  be.  "  Give  me,"  says  Lamb, 
"  man  as  he  is  not  to  be."  This  saying  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
between  us,  which  I  believe  still  continues. — Enough  of  this  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

"But  there  is  matter  for  another  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  may  add  a  second  tale." 


ESSAY     X  X 

THE   SHYNESS    OF    SCHOLARS 


"And  of  iiis  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid." 

Scholars  lead  a  contemplative  and  retired  life,  both  uliicli  circumstan- 
ces must  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  eflect  in  question.  A  life  of  study 
is  also  conversant  with  high  and  ideal  models,  which  gives  an  ambitious  turn 
to  the  mind ;  and  pride  is  nearly  akin  to  delicacy  of  feeling. 

That  a  life  of  privacy  and  obscurity  should  render  its  votaries  bashful 
and  awkward,  or  unfit  them  for  the  routine  of  society,  from  the  want  both  of 
;i  habit  of  going  into  company  and  from  ignorance  of  its  usages,  is  obvious 
to  remark.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  do  that  well  or  without  a  certain 
degree  of  hesitation  and  restraint,  which  he  is  not  accustomed  to  do  except 
on  particular  occasions,  and  at  rare  intervals.  You  might  as  rationally 
set  a  scholar  or  a  clowa  on  a  tight-rope  and  expect  them  to  dance  grace- 
fully and  with  every  appearance  of  ease,  as  introduce  either  into  the  gay, 
lau£rhin<j  circle,  and  suppose  that  he  will  acquit  himself  handsomely  and 
come  otT  with  applause  in  the  retailing  of  anecdote  or  the  interchange  of 
repartee.  "  If  you  have  not  seen  the  Court,  your  manners  must  be  naught ; 
and  if  your  manners  are  naught,  you  must  be  damned,"  according  to 
Touchstone's  reasoning.  The  other  cause  lies  rather  deeper,  and  is  so  far 
better  worth  considering,  perhaps.  A  student,  then,  that  is,  a  man  who 
condemns  himself  to  toil  for  a  length  of  time  and  through  a  number  o^ 
volumes  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  naturally  loses  that  smartness 
tind  ease  which  distinguish  the  gay  and  thoughtless  rattler.  There  is  a 
certain  elasticity  of  movement  and  hey-day  of  the  animal  spirits  seldom  to 
be  met  with  but  in  those  who  have  never  cared  for  any  thing  beyond  the 
moment,  or  looked  lower  than  jhe  surface.  The  scholar  having  to  en- 
counter doubts  and  difliculties  on  all  hands,  and  indeed  to  apply  by  way  of 
preference  to  those  subjects  which  are  most  beset  with  mystery,  becomes 
hesitating,  sceptical,  irresolute,  absent,  dull.  All  the  processes  of  his  mind 
are  slow,  cautious,  circuitous,  instead  of  being  prompt,  heedless,  straight- 
forward. Finding  the  intricacies  of  the  path  increase  upon  him  in  every 
direction,  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  lightness  of  his  step, 
the  confidence  of  his  brow  as  he  advances.  He  does  not  skim  the  surface, 
but  dives  under  it  like  the  mole  to  make  his  way  darkling,  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees  and  throwing  up  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish  over  his  head  to 
track  his  progress.     He  is  therefore  startled  at  any  sudden  light,  puzzled 
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by  any  casual  question,  taken  unawares  and  at  a  disadvantage  in  every 
critical  emergency.  He  must  have  time  given  him  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
to  consider  objections  to  make  farther  inquiries,  and  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion at  last. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  dashing,  off-hand  manner  of  the  mere 
man  of  business  or  fashion  ;  and  he  who  is  repeatedly  found  in  situations 
to  which  he  is  unequal  (particularly  if  he  is  of  a  reflecting  and  candid  tem- 
per) will  be  apt  to  look  foolish,  and  to  lose  both  his  countenance  and  his 
confidence  in  himself — at  least  as  to  the  opinion  others  entertain  of  him, 
and  the  figure  he  is  likely  on  any  occasion  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  course  of  his  studies  has  not  made  him  wise,  but  has  taught  him  the 
uncertainty  of  wisdom  ;  and  has  supplied  him  with  excellent  reasons  for 
suspending  his  judgment,  when  another  would  throw  the  casting-weight  of 
his  own  presumption  or  interest  into  the  scale. 

•  The  inquirer  after  truth  learns  to  take  nothing  for  granted  ;  least  of  all,  to 
make  an  assumption  of  his  own  superior  merits.  He  would  have  nothing 
proceed  without  proper  proofs  and  an  exact  scrutiny;  and  would  neither 
be  imposed  upon  himself,  nor  impose  upon  others  by  shallow  aud  hasty 
appearances.  It  takes  years  of  patient  toil  and  devoted  enthusiasm  to 
master  any  art  or  science  ;  and  after  all,  the  success  is  doubtful.  He  in- 
fers that  other  triumphs  must  be  prepared  in  like  manner  at  an  humble 
distance  :  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  imagine  that  any  object  worth  seizing 
on  or  deserving  of  regard,  can  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main.  So  far  from 
being  proud  or  puffed  up  by  them,  he  would*  be  ashamed  and  degraded  in 
his  own  opinion  by  any  advantages  that  were  to  be  obtained  by  such  cheap 
and  vulgar  means  as  putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  as  strutting  and 
vaporing  about  his  own  pretensions.  He  would  not  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  bullies  or  coxcombs  ;  nor  believe  that  those  whose  favor  he 
covets,  can  be  the  dupes  of  either.  Whatever  is  excellent  in  his  fanciful 
creed  is  hard  of  attainment ;  and  he  would  (perhaps  absurdly  enough)  have 
the  means  in  all  cases  answerable  to  the  end.  He  knows  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  his  favorite  pursuits  to  puzzle  the  will,  to  tire  the  patience, 
to  unbrace  the  strongest  nerves,  and  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail  ;  and 
he  would  fain  think  that  if  there  is  any  object  more  worthy  than  another 
tc  call  forth  the  earnest  solicitude,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  wise  man,  and 
to  make  his  heart  yearn  within  him  at  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success, 
■this  precious  prize  in  the  grand  lottery  of  life  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing for,  or  from  the  mere  easy  indifference  or  overbearing  effrontery  with 
which  you  put  in  your  claim.  He  is  aware  that  it  will  be  long  enough  be- 
fore any  one  paints  a  fine  picture  by  walking  up  and  down  and  admiring 
himself  in  the  glass ;  or  writes  a  fine  poey:n  by  being  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  ;  or  solves  a  single  problem  in  philosophy  by  swag- 
gering and  haughty  airs.  He  conceives  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  way  oi 
the  world — woos  the  fair  as  he  woos  the  Muse  ;  in  conversation  never  puts 
\y\ri  a  word  till  he  has  something  better  to  say  than  any  one  else  in  the  room  ; 
in  business  never  strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  flings  away  all  his  ad- 
vantages by  endeavoring  to  prove  to  his  own  and  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
that  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  them.  It  never  once  enters  into  his  head 
(till  it  is  too  late)  that  impudence  is  the  current  coin  in  tiie  affairs  of  life  ; 
that  he  who  doubts  his  own  merit,  never  has  dredit  given  him  by  others  ; 
that  Fortune  does  not  stay  to  have  her  overtures  canvassed  ;  that  he  who 
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ueglecls  opportunity,  can  seldom  command  it  a  second  time;  that  the 
world  judge  by  appearances,  not  by  realities ;  and  that  they  sympathise 
more  readily  with  those  who  are  prompt  to  do  themselves  justice,  and  to 
show  off  their  various  ([ualifications  or  enforce  their  pretensions  to  the  ut- 
most, than  with  those  who  wait  for  others  to  award  their  claims,  and  carry 
their  fastidious  refinement  into  helplessness  and  imbecility.  Thus  "  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread;"  and  modest  merit  finds  to  its  cost, 
that  the  bold  hand  and  dauntless  brow  succeed  where  timidity  and  bashful- 
iiess  are  pushed  aside  ;  that  the  gay,  laughing  eye  is  preferred  to  dejection 
and  gloom,  health  and  animal  spirits  to  the  shattered,  sickly  frame  and 
trembling  nerves  ;  and  that  to  succeed  in  life,  a  man  should  carry  about  with 
him  the  outward  and  incontrovertible  signs  of  success,  and  of  his  satisfac- 
tion with  himself  and  his  prospects,  instead  of  plaguing  every  body  near 
him  with  fantastical  scruples  and  his  ridiculous  anxiety  to  realize  an  unat- 
tainable standard  of  perfection.  From  holding  back,  himself,  the  specula- 
tive enthusiast  is  thrust  back  by  others  :  his  pretensions  are  insulted  and 
trampled  on  ;  and  the  repeated  and  {)ointed  repulses  he  meets  with,  make 
him  still  more  unwilling  to  encounter,  and  more  unable  to  contend  with  those 
that  await  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  career.  He  therefore  retires  from 
tlic  contest  altogether,  or  remains  in  the  back-ground,  a  passive  but  uneasy 
spectator  of  a  scene,  in  whicii  he  finds  from  experience,  that  confidence, 
alertness,  and  superficial  aci)uirements  are  of  more  avail  than  all  the  re- 
finement and  delicacy  in  the  world. 

Action,  in  truth,  is  referable  chielly  to  quickness  and  strength  of  resolu- 
tion, rather  than  to  depth  of  reasoning  or  scrupulous  nicety  :  again  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  those  who  show  a  popular  reliance  on  themselves,  will 
not  betray  the  trust  we  place  in  them  through  pusillanimity  or  want  of 
spirit :  in  what  relates  to  the  opinion  of  others,  which  is  often  formed  has- 
tily and  on  slight  acquaintance,  much  must  be  allowed  to  what  strikes  the 
senses,  to  what  excites  the  imagination ;  and  in  all  popular  worldly 
schemes,  popular  and  \yorldly  means  must  be  resorted  to,  instead  of  de- 
pending wholly  on  the  hidden  and  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case. 

"  In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness,  ana  humility: 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears^ 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tyger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage: 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelin  it,. 
As  feartuUy  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean." 

This  advice  (sensible  as  it  is)  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  place  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  reasoning  and  refiectioii 
only.  The  noisy,  rude,  gratuitous  success  of  those  who  have  taken  so 
much  less  pains  to  deserve  it  disgusts  and  disheartens  him — he  loses  his 
self-possession  and  self-esteem,  has  no  standard  left  by  which  to  measure 
himself  or  others,  and  as  he  cannot  be  brought  to  admire  thenij  persuades 
himself  at  last  that  the  blame  rests  with  himself;  and  instead  of  bespeak- 
ing a  fashionable  dress,  learning  to  bow,  or  taking  a  few  lessons  in  bcxin  g 
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or  fencing  to  brace  his  nerves  and  raise  his  spirits,  aggravates  ail  his  for- 
mer faults  W  way  of  repairing  tlieni,  grows  more  jealous  of  the  propriety 
of  every  word  and  look,  lowers  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  gives  his  stvle 
the  last  polish,  reconsiders  his  arguments  till  they  evaporate  in  a  sigh,  and 
thus  satisfies  himself  that  lie  can  hardly  fail;  that  men- judge  impartially  in 
the  end,  that  tlie  public  will  sooner  or  later  do  him  justice,  Fortune  smile, 
and  the  Fair  no  longer  be  averse  !  Oh  malore  !  He  is  just  where  he  was, 
ot  ten  times  worse  off  than  ever. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  tends  not  a  little  to  perplex  the  judg- 
ment, and  add  to  the  difficulties  of  tke  retired  student,  when  he  comes  out 
into  the  world.  He  is  like  one  dropped  from  the  clouds.  He  has  hitherto 
conversed  chief!}'  with  historic  personages  and  abstract  propositions,  and 
has  no  just  notion  of  actual  men  and  things.  He  does  not  well  know  how 
to  reconcile  the  sweeping  conclusions  he  has  been  taught  to  indulge  in  to 
the  cautious  and  pliant  maxims  of  the  world,  nor  how  to  compare  himself, 
an  inhabitant  of  Utopia,  with  sublunary  mortals.  He  has  been  habituated 
all  his  life  to  look  up  to  a  few  great  names  handed  down  by  virtue  or  sci- 
ence as  the  "  gods  of  his  idolatry,"  as  the  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
reputation,  and  to  have  some  respect  for  himself  and  other  learned  men  as 
votaries  at  the  shrine  and  as  appreciating  the  merits  of  their  idol ;  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are  neither  the  objects  of  this  sort  of  homage, 
nor  concerned  as  a  sort  of  priesthood  in  collecting  and  paying  it,  he  looks 
upon  as  actually  nobody,  or  as  worms  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  intellectual  value  or  pretensions.  He  is,  therefore,  a  little  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  find,  when  he  deigns  to  mingle  with  his  fellows,  those 
every-day  mortals,  on  ordinary  terms,  that  they  are  of  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  himself,  that  they  have  words,  ideas,  feelings  in  common  with  the 
best,  and  are  not  the  mere  cyphers  he  had  been  led  to  consider  them. 
From  having  under-rated  he  comes  to  over-rate  them.  Having  dreamt  of 
no  such  thing,  he  is  more  struck  with  what  he  finds  than  perhaps  it  de- 
serves :  magnifies  the  least  glimpse  of  sense  or  humor  into  sterling  wit  oi 
wisdom  ;  is  startled  by  any  objection  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter;  thinks 
his  own  advantages  of  no  avail,  because  they  are  not  the  onl}'  ones,  and 
shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  weapons  he  has  not  been  used  to,  and  from 
a  struggle  by  which  he  feels  himself  degraded.  The  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
when  soundly  beaten  by  the  packstares  of  the  Yanguesian  carriers,  laid 
all  the  blame  on  his  having  condescended  to  fight  with  plebeians.  The 
pride  of  learning  comes  in  to  aid  the  awkwardness  and  bashfulness  of  the 
inexperienced  novice,  converting  his  want  of  success  into  the  shame  and 
mortification  of  defeat  in  what  he  habitually  considers  as  a  contest  with  infe- 
riors. Indeed,  those  will  always  be  found  to  submit  with  the  worst  grace 
to  any  checker  reverse  of  this  kind  in  common  conversation  or  reasoning:, 
who  have  been  taught  to  set  the  most  exclusive  and  disproportioned  value 
on  letters  :  and  the  most  enlightened  and  accomplished  scholars  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  humbled  or  put  to  the  blush  by  the  display  of  common  sense 
or  native  talent,  than  the  more  ignorant,  self-suflicient,  and  pedantic  among 
the  learned ;  for  that  ignorance,  self-sufficiency,  and  pedantry,  are  some- 
times to  be  reckoned  among  the  attributes  of  learning,  cannot  be  disputed. 
These  qualities  are  not  very  reconcilable  with  modest  merit ;  but  they  are 
quite  consistent  with  a  great  deal  of  blundering,  confusion,  and  want  of 
tart  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.     The  genuine  scholar  retires  from  an 
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unequal  conflict  into  silence  and  obscurity :  the  pedant  swells  into  self-im- 
portance, and  renders  himself  conspicuous  by  pompous  arrogance  and 
•absurdity  ! 

It  is  hard  upon  those  who  have  ever  taken  pains  or  done  any  thing  to 
distinguish  tlfcmselves,  tliat  they  are  seldom  the  trumpeters  of  tlieir  own 
f^chievenients ;   and  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,   that  we  re- 
ceive just  as  much  homage  from  others  as  we  exact  from  them  by  our  own 
declarations,  looks,  and   manner.     But  no  one  who  has  performed   anv 
thing  great  looks  big  upon  it:  those  who  have  any  thing  to  boast  of  are 
generally  silent  on  that  head,  and   altogether  shy  of  the  subject.     Witli 
Coriolanus,  they  "  will  not  have  their  nothings  monster'd."     From  famil- 
iarity, his  own  acquirements  do  not  appear  so  extraordinary  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  to  others ;  and  there  is  a  natural  want  of  sympathy  in  this  respect. 
(No  one  who  is  really  capable  of  great  things  is  proud  or  vain  of  his  suc- 
cess ;   for  he  thinks  more  of  what  he  had  hoped  or  has  failed  to  do,  tlian 
of  what  he  has  done.    A  habit  of  extreme  exertion,  or  of  anxious  suspense, 
is   not  one  of  buoyant,  overweening  self-complacency  :  those   who  have 
all  their  lives  tasked  their  faculties  to  the  utmost,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
quite  enough  to  do  without  having  much  disposition  left  to  anticipate  their 
success  with  confidence,  or  to  glory  in  it  afterwards.      The  labors  of  the 
mind,  like  the  drudgery  of  the  body,  depress  and  take  away  the  usual 
alacrity  of  the  spirits.     Nor  can  such  persons  be  lifted  up  with  the  event ; 
for  the  impression  of  the  consequences  to  result  from  any  arduous  under- 
taking nmst  be  light  and  vain,  compared  with  the  toil  and  anxiety  accompany- 
ing it.     It  is  only  those  who  have  done  nothing,  who  fancy  they  can  do  eve'rv 
thing;  or  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  admire  themselves.     To  sit  be- 
fore a  glass  and  smile  delighted  at  our  own  image,  is  merely  a  tax  on  our  ego- 
tism and  self-conceit ;  and  these  are  resources  not  easily  exhausted  in  some 
persons ;  or  if  they  are,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  llatterers  who  sur- 
round the  vain,  like  a  natural  atmosphere.     Fools  who  take  all  their  opin- 
ions at  second-hand  cannot  resist  the  coxcomb's  delight  in  himself;  or  it 
might  be  said  that  folly  is  the  natural  mirror  of  vanity. 
'''  Th»  greatest  heroes,  it  has  often  been  observed,  do  not  show  it  in  their 
faces  ;   nor  do  philosophers  aflect  to  be  thought  wise.     Little  minds  triumph 
on  small  occasions,  or  over  puny  competitors :  the  loftiest  wish  for  higher 
opportunities  of  signalising  themselves,  or  compare  themselves  with  those 
models  that  leave  them  no  room  for  flippant  exultation.     Either  great  thino^s 
are  accomplished  with  labor  and    pains,  which   stamp  their  impression  on 
ihe  sicneral  character  and  tone  of  feeling  ;  or  if  this  should  not  be  the  case 
(as  sometimes  happens),  and  they  are  the  efiect  of  genius  and  a  happiness 
of  nature,  then  they  cost  too  little  to  be  much  thought  of,  and  we  rather 
wonder  at  others  for  admiring  them,  than  at  ourselves  for  having  perform- 
ed them.     *'  Vix  ea  nostra  voce" — is  the  motto  of  spontaneous  talent;  and 
in  neither  case  is  conceit  the  exuberant  growth  of  crreat  original  power  or 
of  great  attainments. 

In  one  particular,  the  uneducated  man  carries  it  hollow  against  the  man 
of  thought  and  refinement :  the  first  can  shoot  in  the  long  bote,  which  the 
last  cannot  for  the  life  of  him.  He  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
timo  and  wasted  his  best  powers  in  endeavoriuii  to  answer  the  question — 
"  What  is  truth  ]" — scorns  a  lie,  and  every  thing  making  the  smallest  ap- 
proach to  one.     His  mind  by  habit  has  become  tenacious  of,  devoted  to 
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the  truth.  The  grossness  and  vulgarity  of  falsehood  shock  the  delicacy  of 
his  perceptions,  as  much  as  it  would  sliock  the  finest  artist  to  be  obliged 
to  daub  in  a  sign-post,  or  scrawl  a  caricature.  He  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  derive  any  benefit  from  so  pitiful  and  disgusting  a  source.  Tell 
rae  that  a  man  is  a  metaphysician,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  given  to 
shaliow  and  sordid  boasting,  and  1  will  not  believe  you.  After  striving  to 
raise  himself  to  an  equality  with  truth  and  nature  by  patient  investigation 
and  refined  distinctions  (which  few  can  make) — whether  he  succeed  or 
fail,  be  cannot  stoop  to  acquire  a  spurious  reputation,  or  to  advance  him- 
self or  lessen  others  by  paltry  artifice  and  idle  rhodomontade,  which  are 
in  every  one's  power  who  has  never  known  the  value  or  undergone  the 
labor  of  discovering  a  single  truth.  Gross  personal  and  local  interests 
bear  the  principal  sway  with  the  ignorant  or  mere  man  of  the  worldy  who 
considers  not  what  things  are  in  themselves,  but  what  they  are  to  him  : 
the  man  of  science  attaches  a  higher  importance  to,  because  he  finds  a 
more  constant  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  and  pursuit  of  general  and  ab- 
stracted truths.  Philosophy  also  teaches  self-knowledge  ;  and  self-know- 
ledges trikes  equally  at  the  root  of  any  inordinate  opinion  of  ourselves, 
or  wish  to  impress  others  with  idle  admiration.  Mathematicians  have  been 
remarked  for  persons  of  strict  probity  and  a  conscientious  and  somewhat 
literal  turn  of  mind.*  But  are  poets  and  romance-writers  equally  scrupu- 
lous and  severe  judges  of  themselves,  and  martyrs  to  right  principle  ?  I 
cannot  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  aggrandise  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  false  complai- 
sance (what  wonder  when  the  world  are  so  prone  to  admire,  and  they  are 
so  spoiled  by  indulgence  in  self-pleasing  fancies'?) — but  in  general  they 
are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  ideal  creations,  which  have  also  a  truth 
and  keeping  of  their  own,  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  matters  of  fact, 
or  to  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  The  poet's  waking  thoughts  are 
dreams :  the  liar  has  all  his  wits  and  senses  about  bim,  and  thinks  only  of 
astonishing  his  hearers  by  some  worthless  assertion,  a  mixture  of  impu- 
dence and  cunning.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  clergy  and  the  priests 
of  all  countries  ?  Are  they  not  men  of  learning  ?  And  are  they  not,  with 
few  exceptions,  noted  for  imposture  and  time-serving,  much  more  than  for 
a  love  of  truth  and  candor?  They  are  good  subjects,  it  is  true  ;  bound  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  hired  to  maintain  certain  opinions,  not  to  inquire  into 
them.  So  this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  such  as  might  be  expected.  T 
speak  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  things,  and  not  of  the  false  bias  that 
may  be  given  to  them  by  their  forced  combination  with  other  principles, 
'^he  worst  effect  of  this  depression  of  spirits,  or  of  the  "  scholar's  me- 
lancholy," here  spoken  of,  is  when  it  leads  a  man,  from  a  distrust  of  him- 
self, to  seek  for  low  company,  or  to  forget  it  by  matching  below  himself. 
Gray  is  to  be  pitied,  whose  extra  diffidence  or  fastidiousness  was  such  as  ■ 
to  prevent  his  associating  with  his  fellow  collegians,  or  mingling  with  the 
herd,  till  at  length,  like  the  owl,  shutting  himself  up  from  society  and  day- 
lio^ht,  he  was  hunted  and  hooted  at  like  the  owl  whenever  he  chanced  to  ' 
appear,  and  was  even  assailed  and  disturbed  in  the  haunts  in  which  "  he 
held  his  solitary  reign."     He  was  driven  from  college  to  college,  and  sub-       » 

♦  I  have  heard  it  said  that  carpenters,  who  do  e^jery  thing  by  the  square  and  line 
are  honest  men,  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  it.  Shakspeare,  in  tke  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  makes  Snug  the  Joiner  the  moral  man  of  the  piece.  » 
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jected  to  a  persecution  the  more  harrassing  to  a  person  of  his  indolent  and 
retired  habits.  But  he  only  shrunk  the  more  within  himself  in  consc- 
(juenco — read  over  his  favorite  authors — corresponded  with  his  distant 
friends — was  terrified  out  of  his  wits  at  the  bare  idea  of  havin<^  his  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  worlds  ;  and  probably  died  from  nervous  agitation  at  the 
publicity  into  which  his  name  had  been  forced  by  his  learning,  taste,  and 
genius.  This  monastic  seclusion  and  reserve  is,  however,  better  than  a 
career  such  as  Person's ;  who  from  not  liking  the  restraints,  or  not  pos- 
sessing the  exterior  recommendations  of  good  society,  addicted  himself  to 
the  lowest  indulgences,  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  cider-cellars  and  pot- 
houses, cared  not  with  whom  or  wliere  he  was,  so  that  he  had  somebody  to 
talk  to  and  something  to  drink,  "  from  humble  porter  to  imperial  tokay"  {a 
liquid,  according  to  his  own  pun),  and  fell  a  martyr  in  all  likelihood,  to 
what  in  the  first  instance  was  pure  mauraise  hontc.  Notiiiiig  could  over- 
come this  propensity  to  low  socii,'ty  and  sotting,  i)ut  the  having  soniething 
to  do,  which  retjuired  his  whole  attention  and  faculties ;  and  tlien  he  shut 
himself  up  for  weeks  together  in  his  chambers,  or  at  the  L'niversity,  to  col- 
late old  manuscripts,  or  edite  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  expose  a  grave  pedant, 
without  seeing  a  single  boon-companion,  or  touching  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
saw  him  once  at  tlie  London  Institution  with  a  large  patch  of  coarse  brown 
paper  on  bis  nose,  the  skirts  of  his  rusty  black  coat  hung  with  cobwebs, 
and  talking  in  a  tone  of  suavity,  approaching  to  condescension,  to  one  of 
the  managers. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  should  so  lose  themselves  from  a  certain  awkward- 
ness and  rusticity  at  the  outset.  But  did  not  Sheridan  make  the  same 
melancholy  ending,  and  run  tlie  same  fatal  career,  though  in  a  higher  and 
more  brilliant  circle  ?  He  did  ;  and  though  not  from  exactly  the  same 
cause  (/or  no  one  could  accuse  Sheridan's  purple  nose  and  flashing  eye  of 
a  bashfulness — "  modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  the  youthful 
Phcebus  !") — yet  it  was  perhaps  from  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  namely,  the 
want  of  that  noble  independence  and  confidence  in  its  own  resources  which 
should  distinguish  genius,  and  the  dangerous  ambition  to  get  sponsors  and 
vouchers  for  it  in  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  atfectation  of  the 
society  of  lords  is  as  mean  and 'low-minded  as  the  love  of  that  of  coblers 
and  tapsters.  It  is  that  coblors  and  tapsters  may  admire,  that  we  wish  to 
be  seen  in  company  of  their  betters.  The  tone  of  literary  patronage  is 
better  than  it  was  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  What  dra^- 
inatic  author  would  think  no\y  of  getting  a  lady  of  quality  to  take  a  box  at 
the  first  night  of  a  play  to  prevent  its  being  damned  by  the  pit  1  Do  wl- 
not  read  the  account  of  Parson  Adan)s  taking  his  ale  in  Squire  Booby's 
kitchen  with  mingled  incredulity  and  shame  ]  At  present  literature  has, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  found  its  level,  and  is  hardly  in  danger,  "  df- 
prived  of  its  natural  patrons  and  protectors,  the  great  and  noble,  of  being 
trodden  in  the  mire,  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude" 
— though  it  can  never  again  hope,  to  be  what  learning  once  was  in  the 
persons  of  the  priesthood,  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  principalities  and 
powers.  Fool  that  it  was  ever  to  forego  its  privileges,  and  loosen  the 
strong  hold  it  had  on  opinion  in  bigotry  and  superstition  ! 

I  ren>ember  hearing  a  lady  of  great  sense  and  acuteness  speak  of  it  as 
a  painful  consequence  of  the  natural  shyness  of  scholars,  thai  from  the 
waut  of  z  *r£rtain  address,  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  forms  of 
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society,  they  despair  of  making  tiiemselves  agreeable  to  women  of  edu- 
cation and  a  certain  rank  in  life,  and  throw  away  their  fine  sentiments  and 
romantic  tenderness  on  chambermaids  and  mantua-makers.  Not  daring 
to  hope  for  success  where  it  would  be  most  desirable,  yet  anxious  to 
realize  in  some  way  the  dream  of  books  and  of  their  youth,  they  are  wil- 
ling to  accept  a  return  of  affection  which  they  count  upon  as  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  in  those  of  lower  circumstances  (as  if  gratitude  were  ever  bought 
by  interest)  and  take  up  with  the  first  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  that  they  meet 
with,  when,  would  they  onlj-  try  the  experiment,  they  might  do  much  bet- 
ter. Perhaps  so  :  but  there  is  here  also  a  mixture  of  pride  as  well  as 
modesty.  The  scholar  is  not  only  apprehensive  of  not  meeting  with  a  re- 
turn of  fondness  where  it  might  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  but  he  is 
afraid  of  subjecting  his  self-love  to  the  mortification  of  a  repulse,  and  to 
the  reproach  of  aiming  at  a  prize  far  beyond  his  deserts.  Besides,  living 
(as  he  does)  in  an  ideal  world,  he  has  it  in  his  option  to  clothe  his  God- 
dess (be  she  who  or  what  she  may),  with  all  the  perfections  his  heart  doats 
on;  and  he  works  up  a  dowdy  of  this  ambiguous  description  «  so??  g^re, 
as  an  artist  does  a  piece  of  dull  clay,  or  the  poet  the  sketch  of  some  un- 
rivalled heroine.  The  contrast  is  also  the  greater  (and  not  the  less  grati- 
fying as  being  his  own  discovery)  between  his  favorite  figure  and  the 
back-ground  of  her  original  circumstances  ;  and  he  likes  her  the  better, 
inasmuch  as,  like  himself,  she  owes  all  to  her  own  merit — and  his  notice  ! 
Possibly,  the  best  cure  for  this  false  modesty,  and  for  the  uneasiness 
and  extravagances  it  occasions,  would  be,  for  the  retired  and  abstracted 
student  to  consider  that  he  properly  belongs  to  another  sphere  of  action, 
remote  from  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  and  may  plead  the  excuse  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  privilege  granted  to  strangers  and  to  those  who  do  not 
speak  the  same  language.  If  any  one  is  traveling  in  a  foreign  diligence, 
he  is  not  expected  to  shine  nor  to  put  himself  forward,  nor  need  he  be  out 
of  countenance  because  he  cannot :  he  has  onl)'  to  conform  as  well  as  he 
can  to  his  new  and  temporary  situation,  and  to  study  common  propriety 
and  simplicity  of  manners.  Every  thing  has  its  own  limits,  a  little  centre 
of  its  own,  round  which  it  moves ;  so  that  our  true  wisdom  lies  in  keeping 
to  our  own  walk  in  life,  however  humble  or  obscure,  and  being  satis- 
fied if  we  can  succeed  in  it.  The  best  of  us  can  do  no  more,  and 
we  shall  only  become  ridiculous  or  unhappy  by  attempting  it.  We  are 
ashamed,  because  we  are  at  a  loss  in  things  to  which  we  have  no  preten- 
sions, and  try  to  remedy  our  mistakes  by  committing  greater.  An 
overweening  vanity  or  self-opinion  is,  in  truth,  often  at  the  bottom  of 
this  weakness  ;  and  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  conquer  the  one  by  eradi  • 
eating  the  other,  of  restricting;  it  within  due  and  moderate  bounds. 


ESSAY    XXI. 

THE   V  A  T  I  C  A  N. 


L.  The  Vatican  did  not  (juite  answer  your  expectation  .' 

H.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  not  such  a  blow  as  the  Louvre  ;  but  then 
it  came  after  it,  and  what  is  more,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years.  To 
have  made  the  same  impression,  it  should  have  been  twenty  times  as  fine  ; 
though  that  was  scarcely  possible,  since  all  that  there  is  fine  in  the  Vatican, 
in  Italy,  or  in  the  world,  was  in  the  Louvre  when  I  first  saw  it,  except  the 
frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  which  could  not  be  transported, 
without  taking  the  walls  of  the  building  across  the  Alps. 

L.  And  what,  may  I  ask,  (for  I  am  curious  to  hear,)  did  you  think  of 
these  same  frescoes  ? 

H.  Much  the  same  as  before  I  saw  them.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
they  are  very  like  tl>e  prints.  I  do  not  think  the  spectator's  idea  of  them 
is  enhanced  beyond  this.  The  Raphaels,  of  which  you  have  a  distinct  and 
admirable  view,  are  somewhat  faded — I  do  not  mean  in  color,  but  the 
outline  is  injured — and  the  Sybils  and  Prophets  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  are 
painted  on  the  ceiling  at  too  great  a  height  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the 
faces  as  accurately  as  one  would  wish.  The  features  and  expressions  of 
the  figures  near  the  bottom  of  the  '  Last  Judgment'  are  sufficiently  plain, 
and  horrible  enough  they  are. 

L.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  '  Last  Judgment'  itself? 

H.  It  is  literally  too  big  to  be  seen.  It  is  like  an  immense  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  charnel-house  strewed  with  carcases  and  naked  bodies :  or  it  is  a 
shambles  of  Art.  You  have  huge  limbs  apparently  torn  from  their  bodies 
and  stuck  against  the  wall :  anatomical  dissections,  backs  and  diaphragms, 
tumbling  "  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down,"  neither  intelligible 
groups,  nor  perspective,  nor  color ;  you  distinguish  the  principle  figure, 
that  of  Christ,  only  from  its  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  on  a  sort 
of  island  of  earth,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  subject  by  an  inlet  of  sky. 
The  whole  is  a  scene  of  enormous,  ghastly  confusion,  in  which  you  can 
only  make  out  quantity  and  number,  and  vast,  uncouth  massesof  bones  and 
muscles.  It  has  the  incoherence  and  distortion  of  a  troubled  dream,  with- 
out the  shadowiness ;  every  thing  is  here  corporeal  and  of  solid  dimen- 
sions. 

L.  But  surely  there  must  be  something  fine  in  the  Sybils  and  Prophets, 
from  the  copies  we  have  of  them  ;  justifying  the  high  encomiums  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of  so  many  others? 
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H.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  finer  as  to  form,  attitude,  and 
outline.  The  whole  conception  is  so  far  inimitably  noble  and  just;  and 
all  that  is  felt  as  wanting,  is  a  proportionable  degree  of  expression  in  the 
countenances,  though  of  this  I  am  not  sure,  for  the  height  (as  I  said  Ijefore) 
baffles  a  nice  scrutiny.  They  looked  to  me  unfinished,  vague,  and  gen- 
eral. Like  some  fabulous  figure  from  the  antique,  the  heads  were  brutal, 
the  bodies  divine.  Or  at  most,  the  faces  were  only  continuations  of  and 
on  a  par  with  the  physical  form,  large  and  bold,  and  with  great  breadth  of 
drawing,  but  no  more  the  seat  of  a  vivifying  spirit,  or  with  a  more  power- 
ful and  marked  intelligence  emanating  from  them,  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
limbs,  the  hands,  or  even  drapery.  The  filling  up  of  the  mind  is,  I  sus- 
pect, wanting,  the  divina  particula  aurcB :  there  is  prodigious  and  mighty 
prominence  and  grandeur  and  simplicity  in  the  features,  but  they  are  not 
surcharged  with  meaning,  with  thought  or  passion,  like  Raphael's,  "  the 
rapt  soul  sitting  in  the  eyes."  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  only  to  be  half- 
informed,  and  might  be  almost  thought  asleep.  They  are  fine  moulds,  and 
contain  a  capacity  of  expression,  but  are  not  bursting,  teeming  with  it. 
The  outward  material  shrine,  or  tabernacle,  is  unexceptionable  ;  but  there 
is  not  superadded  to  it  a  revehttion  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  within. 
The  forms  in  Michael  Angelo  are  objects  to  admire  in  themselves :  those 
of  Raphael  are  merely  a  language  pointing  to  somethning  beyond,  and  full 
of  this  ultimate  import. 

L.  But  does  not  the  difierence  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  ? 

H.  I  should  think,  not.  Surely,  a  Sybil  in  the  height  of  her  phrensy, 
or  an  inspired  Prpohet — "  seer  blest" — in  the  act  of  receiving  or  of  an- 
nouncing the  will  of  the  Almighty,  is  not  a  less  fit  subject  for  the  most  ex- 
alted and  impassioned  expression  than  an  Apostle,  a  Pope,  a  Saint,  or  a 
common  man.  If  you  say  that  these  persons  are  not  represented  in  the 
act  of  inspired  communication,  but  in  their  ordinary  quiescent  state, — 
granted ;  but  such  preternatural  workings,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
frame  of  mind  proper  for  them,  must  leave  their  shadowings  and  lofty  tra- 
ces behind  them.  The  face  that  has  once  held  communion  with  the  Most 
High,  or  been  wrought  to  madness  by  deep  thought  and  passion,  or  that 
inly  broods  over  its  sacred  or  its  magic  lore,  must  be  "  as  a  book  where 
one  may  read  strange  matters,"  that  cannot  be  opened  without  a  corres- 
pondent awe  and  reverence.  But  here  is  "  neither  the  cloud  by  day  nor 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;"  neither  the  blaze  of  immediate  inspiration  nor 
the  hallowed  radiance,  the  mystic  gloomy  light  that  follows  it,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  perceive.  I  think  it  idle  to  say  that  Michael  Angelo  painted 
man  in  the  abstract,  and  so  left  expression  indeterminate,  when  he  painted 
prophets  and  other  given  characters  in  particular.  He  has  painted  them 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  cast  their  limbs  in  a  gigantic  mould  to  give  a  dignit\ 
and  command  answering  to  their  situations  and  high  calling,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  same  high  character  and  intensity  of  thought  or  purpose  impressed 
upon  their  countenances.  Thus,  nothing  can  be  nobler  or  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  is  not  abstracted,  but 
symbolical  of  the  history  and  functions  of  the  individual.  The  wliole  figure- 
bends  and  droops,  under  a  weight  of  woe,  like  a  large  willow  tree  surcharged 
with  showers.  Yet  there  is  no  peculiar  expression  of  grief  in  one  part 
more  than  another  ;  the  head  hangs  down  despondingly  indeed,  but  so  do 
the  hands,  the  clothes,  and  every  other  part  seems  to  labor  under  and  be 
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involved  in  a  complication  of  distress.  Again,  the  prophet  Ezra  is  repre- 
sented reading,  in  a  striking  attitude  of  attention,  and  with  tlie  hook  held 
close  to  him  as  if  to  lose  no  part  of  its  contents  in  empty  space  : — all  this  is 
finely  imagined  and  designed,  but  then  the  book  reflects  back  none  of  its 
pregnant,  hieroglyphic  meaning  on  the  face,  which,  thougii  larjie  and 
stately,  is  an  ordinary  unimpassioned,  and  even  un'uhal  one.  Daniel, 
again,  is  meant  for  a  face  of  inward  tliought  and  musing,  but  it  might  seeni 
as  if  the  compression  of  the  features  were  produced  by  external  force  as 
much  as  by  involuntary  perplexity.  I  might  extend  these  remarks  to  tiiLs 
artist's  other  works  ;  for  instance,  to  the  Moses,  of  which  the  form  and  at- 
titude express  the  utmost  dignity  and  energy  of  purpose,  but  the  face  wants 
a  something  of  the  intelligence  and  expansive  views  of  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator. It  is  cut  from  the  same  block,  and  by  the  same  bold  swcepin<r 
hand,  as  the  sandals  or  the  drapery. 

L.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  or  value  in  the  distinction  which 
assigns  to  Raphael  the  dramatic,  and  to  Michael  Angelo  the  epic  depart- 
ment of  the  art  ? 

H.  Very  little,  I  confess.     It  is  so  far  true,  that  Michael  Angelo  painted 
single  figures,  and  Raphael  chiefly  groups ;  but  Michael  Ancelo  gave  life 
and  action  to  his  figures,  though  not  the  same  expression  to   the   face.     I 
think  this  arose  from  two  circumstances.    First,  from  his  habits  as  a  sculp- 
tor, in  which  form  predominates,   and  in  which  the  fixed  lineaments   arc 
more  attended  to  than  the  passing  inflections,  which  are  neither  so  easily 
caught  nor  so  well  given  in  sculpture  as  in  painting.     Secondly,  it  strikes 
me  that  INIichael  Angelo,  who  was  a  strong  iron-built  man,  sympathised 
more  with  the   organic  structure,  with  bones  and   muscles,  than  with  tht* 
more  subtle  and  sensitive  workings  of  that  fine  medullary  substance  called 
the  brain.     He  compounded  man  admirably  of  brass  or   clay,  but   did  not 
succeed  equally  in  breathing  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  of  thought 
or  feeling.     He  has  less  humanity  than  Raphael,   and  I  think  that   he   is 
also  less  divine,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  the   body  is  less  allied  to  rartli 
than  the  mind.     Expression  is,  after  all,  the  principal  thing.     If  Michael 
Angelo's  forms  have,  as  I  allow,  an  intellectual  character  about  them  and 
a  greatness  oi  gusto,  so  that  you  would  almost  say  "  his  bodies  thought  ;" 
his   faces,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  drossy  and  material  one.     For  ex- 
ample, in  the  figure  of  Adam  coming  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  the 
composition,  which  goes  on  the  idea  of  a  being  starting  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  Omnipotence,  is  sublime  : — the  figure  of  Adam  reclined  at  ease 
with  manly  freedom  and  independence,  is  worthy  of  the  original  founder  of 
our  race  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  implying  passive  resignation  and 
the  first  consciousness  of  existence,  is  in  thorough  keeping — but  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  countenance  of  the  Deity  denoting  supreme  might  and  majesty. 
The  Eve,  too,  lying  extended  at  the  foot  of  the  ForbiddeTi  Tree,  has  an 
elasticity  and  buoyancy  about  it,  that  seems  as  if  it  could  bound  up  from 
the  earth  of  its  own  accord,  like  a  bow  that  has  been  bent.    It  is  all  life  and 
grace.     The  action  of  the  head  thrown   back,  and  the  upward  look,  cor- 
respond to  the  rest.     The  artist  was  here  at  hoine.     In  like  manner,  in 
the  allegorical  figures  of  Night  tfnd  Morn  at  Florence,  the  faces  are  ugly  or 
distorted,  but  the  contour  and  actions  of  the  limbs  express  dignity  and 
power,  in  the  very  highest  degree.     The  legs  of  th«  figure  of  Nicht,  in 
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particular,  are  twisted  into  the  involutions  of  a  serpent's  folds  ;  the  neck  is 
curved  like  the  horse's,  and  is  clothed  with  thunder. 

L.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  difference  between  him  and  Raphael,  ac- 
cording to  your  conception? 

H.  As  far  as  I  can  explain  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  Michael  An- 
gelo's  forms  are  finer,  but  that  Raphael's  are  more  fraught  with  meaninof ; 
that  the  rigid  outline  and  disposable  masses  in  the  first  are  more  grand  and 
imposing,  but  that  Raphael  puts  a  greater  proportion  of  sentiment  into  his, 
and  calls  into  play  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  of  which  his  characters 
are  susceptible,  with  greater  subtilty  and  intensity  of  feeling.  Dryden's 
lines, 

"  A  fiery  soul  t!iat  working  out  its  way 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-int'onn'd  the  tenement  of  clay — " 

do  not  exactly  answer  to  Raphael's  character,  which  is  mild  and  thougJ)t' 
ful  rather  than  fiery  ;  nor  is  there  any  want  either  of  grace  or  grandeur  in 
his  figures :  but  the  passage- describes  the  "  o'er-inforraing"  spirit  that 
breathes  through  them,  and  the  unequal  struggle  of  the  expression  to  vent 
itself  by  more  than  ordinary  pliysical  means.  Raphael  lived  a  much  shorter 
time  than  Michael  Angelo,  who  also  lived  long  after  him ;  and  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  number,  the  variety,  or  the  finished  elegance  of 
their  works.*  Michael  Angelo  possibly  lost  himself  in  the  material  and 
instrumental  part  of  art,  in  embodying  a  technical  theory,  or  in  acquiring 
the  grammar  of  different  branches  of  study,  excelling  in  knowledge  and  in 
gravity  of  pretension  ;  whereas  Raphael  gave  himself  up  to  the  diviner  or 
lovlier  impulse  that  breathes  its  soul  over  the  face  of  things,  being  governed 
by  a  sense  of  reality  and  of  general  truth.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  or 
repulsive  in  Raphael ;  he  is  open  to  all  impressions  alike,  and  seems  to 
identify  himself  with  whatever  he  saw  that  arrested  his  attention  or  could 
interest  others.  Michael  Angelo  studied  for  himself,  and  raised  objects  to 
the  standard  of  his  conception,  by  a.  formula  ov  system:  Raphael  invented 
for  others,  and  was  guided  only  by  sympathy  with  them.  Michael  Angelo 
was  painter,  sculptor,  architect ;  but  he  might  be  said  to  make  of  each  art 
a  shrine,  in  which  to  build  up  the  stately  and  gigantic  stature  of  his  own 
iiiind  : — Raphael  was  only  a  painter,  but  in  that  one  art  he  seemed  to  pour 
out  all  the  treasures  and  various  excellence  of  nature,  grandeur,  and  scope 
of  design,  exquisite  finishing,  force,  grace,  delicacy,  the  strength  of  man, 
the  softness  of  woman,  the  playfulness  of  infancy,  thought,  feeling,  inven- 
tion, imitation,  labor,  ease,  and  every  quality  that  can  distinguish  a  picture, 
except  color.  Michael  Angelo,  in  a  word,  stamped  his  own  character  on 
his  works,  or  recast  Nature  in  a  mould  of  his  own,  leaving  out  much  that 
was  excellent:  Raphael  received  his  inspiration  from  without,  and  his  ge- 
nius caught  the  lambent  flame  of  grace,  of  truth,  and  grandeur,  which  are 
reflected  in  his  works  with  a  light  clear,  transparent  and  unfading. 

L.  Will  you  mention  one  or  two  things  that  particularly  struck  you? 
.    J-f.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  man  leading  a  horse  in  the  Attila,  which  I 

*  The  oil-pi;*  :"cs  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  arc  meagre  and  pitiful ;  such  as  that 
of  the  Fates  ;il  Florence.  Another  of  Witches,  at  Cardinal  Fcsch's  at  Rome,  is  like 
vvhat  the  late  Mv  Barry  would  have  admired  and  imitated — dingy,  coarse,  and  vacant. 
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ihink  peculiarly  characteristic.  It  is  an  ordinary  face  and  figure,  in  a 
iomewhat'awkward  dress  :  but  he  seems  as  it"  he  had  literally  walked  into 
the  picture  at  that  instant ;  he  is  looking  foru-ard  with  a  mixture  of  ear- 
nestness and  curiosity,  as  if  the  scene  were  passirft  before  him,  and  every 
part  of  his  figure  and  dress  is  tlexible  and  in  motion,  pliant  to  the  painter's 
plastic  touch.  This  figure,  so  unconstrained  and  free,  animated,  salient, 
put  me  in  mind,  compared  with  the  usual  stiffness  and  shackles  of  the  art, 
of  chain-armour  used  by  the  knights  of  old  instead  of  coat-of-mail.  Ra- 
phael's fresco  figures  seem  tlie  least  of  all  others  taken  from  plaster-ca^t;  ; 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Michael  Angelo's,  which  might  be  taken 
from,  or  would  serve  for,  very  noble  ones.  The  horses  in  the  same  pic- 
ture also  delight  me.  Though  dumb,  tli(?\  appear  as  they  could  speak,  and 
were  privy  to  the  import  of  tiie  scene.  Their  inllated  nostrils  and  speckled 
skins  are  like  a  kind  of  proud  llesh  ;  or  they  are  animals  spiritualised.  In 
the  Miracle  ofBolsano  is  that  group  of  children,  round-faced,  smiling,  witii 
large-orbed  eyes,  like  infancy  nestlinir  in  the  arms  of  affection  :  the  stu- 
died elegance  of  the  choir  of  tender  novices,  with  all  tiieir  sense  of  the  god- 
liness of  their  function  and  the  beauty  of  lioliness  ;  and  the  hard,  liny,  in- 
dividual portraits  of  jjriests  and  cardinals  on  the  right  hand,  which  have  the 
same  life,  spirit,  boldness  and  marked  character,  as  ifyou  could  have  look- 
ed in  upon  the  assembled  conclave.  Neither  painting  nor  poetry  ever 
produced  any  thing  finer.  There  is  the  utmost  hardness  and  materiality  of 
outline,  with  a  spirit  of  fire.  The  School  of  Athens  is  full  of  striking  parts 
and  ingenious  contrasts  ;  but  I  prefer  to  it  the  Convocation  of  Saints,  with 
that  noble  circle  of  Propiiets  and  Apostles  in  the  sky,  on  whose  bent  fore- 
heads and  downcast  eyes  you  see  written  the  Ciiy  of  the  Blest,  the  beatific 
presence  of  the  IMost  High  and  the  (ilory  hereal'ter  to  be  revealed,  a  solemn 
brightness  and  a  fearful  dream,  and  that-scarce  less  inspired  circle  of  sages 
canonised  here  on  earth,  poets,  heroes,  and  philosophers,  with  the  painter 
himself,  entering  on  one  side  like  the  recording  angel,  smiling  in  youthful 
beauty,  and  scarce  conscious  of  the  scene  he  has  embodied.  It  there  is  a 
failure  in  any  of  these  frescoes,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  Parnassus,  in  which 
there  is  something  (luaint  and  alVected.  In  the  St.  Peter  delivered  from 
prison,  he  has  burst  with  Kembrandt  into  the  dark  chambers  of  night,  and 
thrown  a  glory  round  them.  In  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  at  tho 
Little  Farnesc,  he  lias,  1  think,  even  surpassed  himself  in  a  certain  swel- 
ling and  voluptuous  grace,  as  if  beauty  grew  and  ripened  under  his  toucli, 
and  the  very  genius  of  ancient  table  hovered  over  his  enamored  pencil. 

L.  I  believe  you  when  you  praise,  not  always  when  you  condemn.  AV  as 
there  any  thing  else  that  you  saw  to  give  you  a  higher  idea  of  him  than  the 
specimens  we  have  in  this  country  ? 

H.  Nothing  superior  to  the  Cartoons  for  boldness  of  design  and  execu- 
tion :  but  I  think  his  best  oil  pictures  are  abroad,  though  I  had  seen  most 
of  them  before  in  the  Louvre.  I  had  not,  however,  seen  the  Crowning  of 
tlie  \'irgin,  which  is  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  appears  to 
me  one  of  his  very  highest-wrought  pictures.  The  virgin  in  the  clouds  is 
of  an  admirable  sedateness  and  d^nity,  and  over  the  throng  of  breathing 
laces  below  there  is  poured  a  stream  of  joy  and  fervid  devotion  tiiat  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  golden  light  that  evening  skies  pour  on  the 
edges  of  the  surging  waves.  "  Hope  elevates,  and  joy  brightens  their  every 
feature."     The  Foli?no  Virgin  was  at  Paris,  in  which  I  cannot  say  I  am 
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quite  satisfied  with  the  Madonna  ;  it  has  rather  a  precieuse  expression  ; 
but  I  know  not  enough  how  to  admire  the  innumerable  heads  of  cherubs 
surrounding  her,  touched  in  with  such  care  and  delicacy,  yet  so  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  perceptible  excep*t  on  close  inspection,  nor  that  figure  of  the  winged 
cherub  below,  oftering  the  casket,  and  with  his  round,  chubby  face  and 
limbs  as  full  of  losy  health  and  joy,  as  the  cup  is  full  of  the  juice  of  the 
purple  vine.  There  is  another  picture  of  his  I  will  mention,  the  Leo  X 
in  the  palace  Pitti,  "  on  his  front  engraven  thought  and  public  care ;"  and 
again,  that  little  portrait  in  a  cap  in  the  Louvre,  muffled  in  thought  and 
buried  in  a  kind  of  mental  chiaro  scuro.  When  I  think  of  these  and  so 
many  other  of  his  inimitable  works,  "  scattered  like  stray-gifts  o'er  the 
earth,"  meeting  our  thoughts  half-way,  and  yet  carrying  them  farther  than 
we  should  have  been  able  of  ourselves,  enriching,  refining,  exalting  all 
around,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  motives  for  equal  admiration  or  gratitude  in 
what  Michael  Angelo  has  left,  though  his  Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  walls 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  thumping  make-weights  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  weigh  or  measure  their"  different  merits. 
Perhaps  Michael  Angelo's  works,  in  their  vastness  and  unity,  may  give  a 
greater  blow  to  some  imaginations  and  lift  the  mind  more  out  of  itself, 
ttiougii  accompanied  with  less  delight  or  food  for  reflection,  resembling  the 
rocky  precipice,  whose  "stately  height  though  bare"  overlooks  the  various 
excellence  and  beauty  of  subjected  art. 

L.  I  do  not  think  your  premises  warrant  your  conclusion.  If  what  you 
have  said  of  each  is  true,  I  should  give  the  undoubted  preference  to  Raphael 
as  at  least  the  greater  painter,  if  not  the  greater  man.  I  must  prefer  the 
finest  face  to  the  largest  mask. 

//.  I  wish  you  could  see  and  judge  for  yourself. 

L.  I  prythee  do  not  mock  me.  Proceed  with  your  account.  Was  there 
nothing  else  worth  mentioning  after  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ? 

H.  So  much,  that  it  has  slipped  from  my  memory.  There  are  the  finest 
statues  in  the  world  there,  and  they  are  scattered  and  put  into  niches  or 
separate  little  rooms  for  effect,  and  not  congregated  together  like  a  meeting 
of  the  marble  gods  of  mythology,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Louvre.  There 
are  some  of  Canova's,  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  left  alone — and  there  are  none,  I  think,  equal  to 
the  Elgin  marbles.  A  bath  of  one  of  the  Antonines,  of  solid  porphyry  and 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  room,  struck  me  as  the  strongest  proof  of  ancient 
magnificence.  The  busts  are  innumerable,  inimitable,  have  a  breathing 
clearness  and  transparency,  revive  ancient  history,  and  are  very  like  actual 
English  heads  and  characters.  The  inscriptions  alone  on  fragments  of  an- 
tique marble  would  furnish  years  of  study  to  the  curious  or  learned  in  that 
way.  The  vases  are  most  elegant — of  proportions  and  materials  unrivalled 
in  taste  and  in  value.  There  are  some  tapestry  copies  of  the  Cartoons,  very 
glaring  and  unpleasant  to  look  at.  The  room  containing  the  colored  maps 
of  Italy,  done  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  striking;  and  the  passing  through  it  with  the  green  hillocks,  rivers 
:\nd  mountains  on  its  spotty  sides,  is  like  going  a  delightful  and  various 
journey.  You  recall  or  anticipate  the  most  interesting  scenes  and  objects.' 
Out  of  the  windows  of  these  long  straggling  galleries,  you  look  down  into 
a  labyrinth  of  inner  and  of  outer  courts,  or  catch  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
adjoining  (like  a  huge  shadow),  or  gaze  at  the  distant  amphitheatre  of  hills 
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surrounding  the  Sacred  Cfty,  wliicli  excite  a  pleasing  awe,  whether  consid- 
ered as  file  haunts  of  banditti  or  from  a  recollection  of  the  wondrous  scene, 
the  hallowed  spot,  on  which  they  have  overlooked  for  ages,  Imperial  or 
Papal  Rome,  or  her  comnwnwealth,  more  august  than  either.  Here  also 
in  one  chamber  of  the  Vatican  is  a  room  stufl'ed  full  of  artists,  copying  the 
Transfiguration,  or  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  spitting,  shrugging,  and 
taking  snufl',  admiring  their  own  performances  and  sneering  at  those  of 
their  neighbors ;  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  the  whole  range  of  the 
rooms  is  thrown  open  without  reserve  to  the  entire  population  of  Rome  and 
its  environs,  priests  and  peasants,  with  heads  not  unlike  those  that  gleam 
t'roui  the  walls,  perfect  in  expression  and  in  costume,  and  young  peasant 
girls  in  clouted  shoes  with  looks  of  pleasure,  timidity  and  wonder,  such  as 
those  with  which  Raphael  himself,  from  the  portraits  of  hira,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  hailed  the  dawn  of  heaven-born  art.  There  is  also  (to  men- 
tion small  works  with  great)  a  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth  in  his  robes  (a 
present  to  his  Holiness)  turned  into  an  outer  room  ;  and  a  tablet  erected 
by  him  in  St.  Peter's,  to  the  memory  of  James  III.  Would  you  believe 
it?  Casmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  when  he  saw  the  averted  looks  of  the 
good  people  of  England  as  they  proclaimed  his  Majesty  James  III  in  any 
of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed,  would  not  have  believed  it.  Fer- 
gus Mac  Ivor,  when  in  answer  to  the  cryer  of  the  court,  who  repeated 
"  Long  live  King  George  !"  he  retorted,  "  Long  live  King  James  !"  would 
not  have  believed  it  possible  ! 

L.  Hang  your  politics. 

H.  Never  mind,  if  thev  do  not  hang  rae. 
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ESSAY     XXII. 

ON    THE    SPIRIT    OF    MOx\ARCHY. 


"  Strip  it  of  Its  externals,  and  what  is  it  but  a.  jest  ?"' 

Charade  on  the  word  Majestt. 

"  As  for  politics,  I  think  poets  are  Tories  by  nature,  supposing  them  to  be  by  nature 
poets.  The  love  of  an  individual  person  or  family,  that  has  worn  a  crown  for  many  suc- 
cessions, is  an  inclination  greatly  adapted  to  the  fanciful  tribe.  On  the  other  hand, 
mathematicians,  abstract  reasoners,  of  no  manner  of  attachment  to  persons,  at  least,  to 
the  visible  part  of  them,  but  prodigiously  devoted  to  the  ideas  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  so 
forth,  are  generally  Whigs.  It  happens  agreeably  enough  to  this  maxim,  that  the  Whigs 
are  friends  to  that  wise,  plodding,  unpoetical  people,  the  Dutcl»." — SAensfwu's  Let- 
ters, 1746. 


The  Spirit  of  Monarchy,  then,  is  nothing  but  the  craving  in  the  human 
mind  after  the  Sensible  and  tlie  One.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  state- 
necessity  or  policy,  as  a  natural  infirmity,  a  disease,  a  false  appetite  in  the 
popular  feeling,  which  must  be  gratified.  Man  is  an  individual  animal  with 
narrow  faculties,  but  infinite  desires,  which  he  is  anxious  to  concentrate  in 
aome  one  object  within  the  grasp  of  his  imagination,  and  where,  if  he  can- 
not be  all  that  he  wishes  himself,  he  may  at  least  contemplate  his  own 
pride,  vanity,  and  passions,  displayed  in  their  most  extravagant  dimensions 
in  a  being  no  bigger  and  no  better  than  himself.  Each  individual  would 
V  (were  it  in  his  power)  be  a  king,  a  God :  but  as  he  cannot,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  see  this  reflex  image  of  his  self-love,  the  darling  passion  of  his 
breast,  realized,  embodied  out  of  himself  in  tlie  first  object  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  for  the  purpose.  The  slave  admires  the  tyrant,  because  the  last 
7.'!,  what  the  first  would  be.  He  surveys  himself  all  over  in  the  glass  of 
royalty.  The  swelling,  bloated,  self-importance  of  the  one  is  the  very 
counter-part  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  abject  servility  of  the  other.  But 
both  hate  mankind  for  the  same  reason,  because  a  respect  for  humanity  is 
a  diversion  to  their  inordinate  self-love,  and  the  idea  of  the  general  good 
is  a  check  to  the  gross  intemperance  of  passion.  The  worthlessiless  of  the 
object  does  not  diminish  but  irritate  the  propensity  to  admire.  It  serves 
to  pamper  our  imagination  equally,  and  does  not  provoke  our  envy.  All 
we  want  is  to  aggrandize  our  own  vain-glory  at  second  hand  ;  and  the  less 
of  real  superiority  or  excellence  there  is  in  the  person  we  fix  upon  as  oui 
proxy  in  this  dramatic  exhibition,  the  more  6asily  can  we  change  places 
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witli  iiiin,  and  fancy  ourselves  as  ^'ood  as  lie.  Nay,  ilie  descent  favors  ilie 
rise  ;  and  we  heap  our  tribute  of  applause  the  higher,  in  j)ro[)ortion  as  it  is 
a  free  gift.  An  idol  is  not  the  worse  for  beinc  of  coarse  materials  ;  a  king 
should  be  a  common-place  man.  Otlierwise,  he  is  superior  in  his  own  na- 
ture, and  not  dependent  on  our  bounty  or  capricfe.  Man  is  a  poetical  ani- 
mal, and  delights  in  fiction.  We  like  to  have  scope  for  the  exercise  of  our 
mere  will.  We  make  kings  of  men,  and  gods  of  stocks  and  stones :  we 
.are  not  jealous  of  the  creatures  of  our  own  hands.  We  only  want  a  peg 
K)t  loop  to  hang  our  idle  fancies  on,  a  puppet  to  dress  up,  a  lay-fiuure  to 
|)aint  from.  It  is  "  Thing  Ferdinand,  and  not  King  Ferdinand,"  as  it 
was  wisely  and  wittily  observed.  We  ask  only  for  the  stage  effect ;  we  do 
not  go  behind  the  scenes,  or  it  would  go  hard  with  many  of  our  prejudices! 
We  see  the  symbols  of  Majesty,  we  enjoy  the  pomp,  we  crouch  before  tho 
|)Ower,  we  walk  in  the  procession,  and  make  part  of  the  pageant,  and  we 
say  in  our  secret  hearts,  there  is  nothing  but  accident  that  prevents  us  from 
being  at  the  head  of  it.  There  is  something  in  the  mock-sublimity  of 
thrones,  wonderfully  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  Every  man  feels  that 
he  could  sit  there ;  every  man  feels  that  he  could  look  big  there  ;  every 
man  feels  that  he  could  bow  there :  every  man  feels  that  he  could  play  the 
monarch  there.  The  transition  is  so  easy,  and  so  delightful '  The  imagi- 
nation keeps  pace  with  royal  state, 

"  Anil  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  the  way  aUended." 

The  Madman  in  Hogarth  who  fancies  himself  a  king,  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  hallucination.  Almost  every  true  and  loyal  sub- 
ject holds  such  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  the  meanest  of  the 
labble,  as  he  runs  by  the  monarch's  side,  has  wit  enough  to  think 
— *'  There  goes  my  roi/al  self!"  From  the  most  absolute  despot  to  the 
lowest  slave  there  is  but  one  step  (no,  not  one)  in  point  of  real  njerit.  As 
far  as  truth  or  reason  is  concerned,  they  might  change  situations  to-morrow 
— nay,  they  constantly  do  so  without  the  smallest  loss  or  benefit  to  mankind  ! 
Tyranny,  in  a  word,  is  a  farce  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  jjoor  hu- 
man nature ;  and  it  might  pass  very  well,  if  it  did  not  so  often  turn  into 
a  tragedy. 

We  once  heard  a  celebrated  and  elegant  historian  and  a  hearty  Whig 
declare,  he  liked  a  king  like  (jeorge  III  better  than  such  a  one  as  Bona- 
parte ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  there  was  nothing  to  overawe  the 
imagination  but  birth  and  situation ;  whereas  he  could  not  so  easily  brook 
the  double  superiority  of  the  other,  mental  as  well  as  adventitious.  So 
does  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  levelling  pride  of  intellect  join  in 
with  tin;  servile  rage  of  the  vulgar/  This  is  the  advantaL'e  which  an  he- 
reditai-y  has  over  an  elective  monarchy  :  for  there  is  no  end  of  the  dispute 
about  precedence  while  merit  is  supposed  to  determine  it,  each  man  lay- 
mg  claim  to  this  in  his  own  person ;  so  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  set 
aside  all  controversy  and  heart-burnings,  but  by  precluding  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualifications  altogether,  and  referring  the  choice  to  accident,  and 
giving  the  preference  to  a  nonentity.  "  A  good  king,"  says  Swift,  "  should 
be,  in  all  other  respect^,  a  mere  r\t>!ifT."  / 
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It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  in  modern  criticism,  that  the  courtly 
and  loyal  make  a  point  of  crying  up  Mr.  Young,  as  an  actor,  and  equall} 
running  down  Mr.  Kean  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  in  consequence  that 
Mr.  Kean  was  a  radical.  Truly,  he  is  not  a  radical  politician ;  but  what 
is  as  bad,  he  is  a  radical  actor.  He  savors  too  much  of  the  reality.  He 
is  not  a  mock-tragedian,  an  automaton  player — he  is  something  besides 
his  paraphernalia.  He  has  "  that  within  which  passes  show."  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  affinity  between  him  and  the  patrons  of  the  court-writers. 
Mr.  Young,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  very  thing — all  assumption  and  strut 
and  measured  pomp,  full  of  self-importance,  void  of  truth  and  nature,  the 
mask  of  the  characters  he  takes,  a  pasteboard  figure,  a  stiff  piece  of  wax- 
work. He  fills  the  throne  of  tragedy,  not  like  an  upstart  or  usurper,  but 
as  a  matter  of  cpurse,  decked  out  in  his  plumes  of  feathers,  and  robes  of 
state,  stuck  into  a  posture,  and  repeating  certain  words  by  rote.  Mr. 
Kean  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  beating  with  human  passion  (a  thing  for 
the  great  '  to  fear,  not  to  delight  in!')  he  is  a  living  man,  and  not  an  artifi- 
cial one.  How  should  those,  who  look  to  the  surface,  and  never  probe 
deeper,  endure  him  ?  He  is  the  antithesis  of  a  court-actor.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject there  to  suppress  and  varnish  over  the  feelings,  not  to  give  way  to 
them.  His  overt  manner  must  shock  them,  and  be  thought  a  breach  of  all 
decorum.  They  are  in  dread  of  his  fiery  humors,  of  coming  near  his 
Voltaic  Battery — they  choose  rather  to  be  roused  gently  frorb  their  self- 
complacent  apathy  by  the  application  of  Metallic  Tractors.  They  dare 
not  trust  their  delicate  nerves  within  the  estuary  of  the  passions,  but  would 
slumber  out  their  torpid  existence  in  a  calm,  a  Dead  Sea — the  air  of  which 
extinguishes  life  and  motion  ! 

Would  it  not  be  hard  upon  a  little  girl,  who  is  busy  in  dressing  up  a  fa- 
vorite doll^  to  pull  it  in  pieces  before  her  face  in  order  to  show  her  the 
bits  of  wood,  the  wool,  and  rags  it  is  composed  of?  So  it  would  be  hard 
upon  that  great  baby,  the  world,  to  take  any  of  its  idols  to  pieces,  and  show 
that  they  are  nothing  but  painted  wood.  Neither  of  them  would  thank 
you,  but  consider  the  ofier  as  an  insult.  The  little  girl  knows  as  well  as 
you  do  that  her  doll  is  a  cheat ;  but  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  it,  for  she  finds 
her  account  in  keeping  up  the  deception.  Her  doll  is  her  pretty  little  self. 
In  its  glazed  eyes,  its  cherry  cheeks,  its  flaxen  locks,  its  finery  and  its  ba- 
by-house, she  has  a  fairy  vision  of  her  own  future  charms,  her  future  tri- 
umphs, a  thousand  hearts  led  captive,  and  an  establishment  for  life.  Harm- 
less illusion  !  that  can  create  something  out  of  nothing,  can  make  that 
which  is  good  for  nothing  in  itself  so  fine  in  appearance,  and  clothe  a 
shapeless  piece  of  deal-board  with  the  attributes  of  a  divinity  !  But  the 
great  world  has  been  doing  little  else  but  playing  at  make-believe  all  its 
life-time.  For  several  thousand  years  its  chief  rage  was  to  paint  larger 
pieces  of  wood  and  smear  them  with  gore  and  call  them  gods  and  offer 
victims  to  them — slaughtered  hecatombs,  the  fat  of  goats  and  oxen,  or  hu- 
man sacrifices — showing  in  this  its  love  of  show,  of  cruelty,  and  impos- 
ture ;  and  woe  to  him  Avho  should  "  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
to  cry.  Hold,  hold." — Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  was  the  answei 
in  all  ages.  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  them,  "  Your  gods  have  eyes 
but  they  see  not,  ears  but  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand" — the 
more  stupid,  brutish,  helpless,  and  contemptible  they  were,  the  more  fu- 
rious, bigoted,  and  implacable  were  their  votaries  in  their  behalf.*     The 
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more  absurd  the  fiction,  the  louder  was  the  noise  made  to  hide  it — the 
more  niischevious  its  tendency,  the  more  did  it  excite  all  the  piiren- 
zy  of  the  passions.  Superstition  nursed,  with  peculiar  zeal,  her 
ricketty,  deformed,  and  preposterous  oflspring.  She  passed  by  the 
nobler  races  of  animals  even,  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  odious 
and  unclean — she  took  toads  and  serpents,  cats,  rats,  does,  croco- 
diles, goats  and  monkeys,  and  hugged  them  to  her  bosom  and  dandled  them 
into  deities,  and  set  up  altars  to  ,them,  and  drenched  the  earth  with  tears 
and  blood  in  their  defence  ;  and  those  who  did  not  believe  in  them  were 
cursed,  and  were  forbidden  the  use  of  bread,  of  fire,  and  water,  and  to 
worship  tiiem  was  piety,  and  their  images  were  held  sacred,  and  their  race 
became  gods  in  perpetuity  and  by  divine  right.  To  touch  them,  was  sa- 
crilege :  to  kill  them,  death,  even  in  your  defence.  If  they  stung  vou, 
you  must  die  :  if  they  infested  the  land  with  their  numbers  and  their  pollu- 
tions, there  was  no  remedy.  Tiie  nuisance  was  intolerable,  impassive,  im- 
mortal. Fear,  religious  horror,  disgust,  hatred,  heightened  the  flame  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  There  was  nothing  so  odious  or  contemptible 
but  it  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  more  odious  and  contemptible  perversitv  of 
human  nature.  The  barbarous  gods  of  antiquity  reigned  in  contempt  of 
their  worshippers  ! 

This  game  was  carried  on  through  all  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  is 
still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wars, 
massacres,  horrors,  miseries  and  crimes,  to  which  it  gave  color,  sanctitv, 
and  sway.  The  idea  of  a  God,  beneficent  and  just,  the  invisible  maker 
of  all  things,  was  abhorrent  to  their  gross  material  notions.  No,  they  must 
have  Gods  of  tiieir  own  making,  that  they  could  see  and  handle,  that  they 
knew  to  be  nothing  in  themselves  but  senseless  images,  and  these  thev 
daubed  over  with  the  gaudy  emblems  of  their  own  pride  and  passions,  and 
these  they  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  grew  fierce,  obscene,  frantic  before 
them,  as  the  representatives  of  their  sordid  ignorance  and  barbaric  vices. 
Truth  Good,  were  idle  names  to  them,  without  a  meaning.  They  must 
have  a  lie,  a  palpable,  pernicious  lie,  to  pamper  their  crude,  unhallowed 
conceptions  with,  and  to  exercise  the  untameable  fierceness  of  their  wills. 
The  Jews  were  the  only  people  of  antiquity  who  were  withheld  from  run- 
ning headlong  into  this  abomination  ;  yet  so  strong  was  the  jtropensity  in 
them  (from  inherent  frailty  as  well  as  neighboring  example)  that  it  could 
only  be  curbed  and  kept  back  by  the  hands  of  Omnipotence.!  At  length, 
reason  prevailed  over  imagination  so  far,  that  these  brute  idols  and  their 
altars  w^ere  overturned  :  it  was  thought  too  much  to  set  up  stocks  and 
stones,  Golden  Calves  and  Brazen  Serpents,  as  bona  fide  Gods  and  God- 
desses, which  men  were  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  their  peril — and  Pope 
lonEf  after  summed  up  the  merits  of  the  whole  mythologic  tribe  in  a  hand- 
some distich — 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate^  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust." 

*  "Of  whatsoe'r  descent  his  Godhead  be, 

Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 

In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 

As  if  he  had  been  made  of  beaten  gold." — Dhtdex. 

t  They  \could  have  a  kins  in  spite  of  the  devil.  The  image-worship  of  the  Papists  is  a 
batch  of  the  same  leaven.  The  apishnessofman's  nature  would  not  let  even  the  Christian 
religion  escape. 
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It  was  thought  a  bold  stride  to  divert  the  course  of  our  imaginations,  the 
overflowings  of  our  enthusiasm,  our  love  of  the  mighty  and  the  marvellous, 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  subject,  and  there  we  stick.  We  have  got 
living  idols,  instead  of  dead  ones  ;  and  we  fancy  that  they  are  real,  and 
put  faith  in  them  accordingly.  Oh,  Reason  !  when  will  thy  long  minori- 
ty expire  ?  It  is  not  now  the  fashion  to  make  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
and  brass,  but  we  make  kings  of  common  men,  and  are  proud  of  our  own 
handy-work.  We  take  a  child  from  his  birth,  and  we  agree,  when  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  man,  to  heap  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  upon  him, 
and  to  pay  the  most  devoted  homage  to  his  will.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
person,  "  any  mark,  any  likelihood,"  to  warrant  this  sovereign  awe  and 
dread  ?  '  No :  he  may  be  little  better  than  an  idiot,  little  short  of  a  mad- 
man and  yet  he  is  no  less  qualified  for  king.*  If  he  can  contrive  to  pass 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Heralds'  College  dub  him  divine.  Can  we 
make  any  given  individual  taller  or  stronger  or  wiser  than  other  men,  or 
different  in  any  respect  from  what  nature  intended  him  to  be  1  No  ;  but 
we  can  make  a  king  of  him.  We  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  the  stature,  or  in- 
stil a  virtue  into  the  minds  of  monarchs — but  we  can  put  a  sceptre  into 
their  hands,  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  we  can  set  them  on  an  eminence, 
we  can  surround  them  with  circumstance,  we  can  aggrandise  them  Avith 
power,  we  can  pamper  their  appetites,  we  can  pander  to  their  wills.  AVe 
can  do  every  thing  to  exalt  them  in  external  rank  and  station — nothing  to 
lift  them  one  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  moral  or  intellectual  excellence. 

Education  does  not  give  capacity  or  temper  :  and  the  education  of  kings 
is  not  especially  directed  to  useful  knowledge  or  liberal  sentiment.  A\"hat 
then  is  the  state  of  the  case  ?  The  highest  respect  of  the  community  and 
of  every  individual  in  it  is  paid  and  is  due  of  right  there,  where  perhaps 
not  an  idea  can  take  root,  or  a  single  virtue  be  engrafted.  Is  not  this  to 
erect  a  standard  of  esteem  directly  opposite  to  that  of  mind  and  morals^ 
The  lawful  monarch  may  be  the  best  or  the  worst  man  in  his  dominions, 
he  may  be  the  wisest  or  the  weakest,  the  wittiest  or  the  stupidest :  still  he 
is  equally  entitled  to  our  homage  as  king,  for  it  is  the  place  and  power  we 
bow  to,  and  not  the  man.  He  may  be  a  sublimation  of  all  the  vices  and 
diseases  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  we  are  not  to  say  so,  we  dare  not  even 
think  so.  "  Fear  God,  and  honor  the  Kine,"  is  equally  a  maxim  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  The  personal  character  of  the  king  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  Thus  the  extrensic  is  set  up  over  the  intrinsic  by  au- 
thority :  wealth  and  interest  lend  their  countenance  to  gilded  vice  and  in- 

*  "In  fact,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  incapacity  of  the  people  against  a 
representative  Government  comes  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  Morld  from  tlie  patrons 
and  admirers  of  hereditary  government.  Surely,  if  government  were  a  thing  requiring 
the  utmost  stretch  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue  to  carry  it  on,  the  office  of  King  woula 
never  even  have  been  dreamt  of  as  hereditary,  any  more  than  that  of  poet,  painter,  or 
philosopher.  It  is  easy  here  'for  the  son  to  tread  in  the  Sire's  steady  steps.'  It  require^ 
nothing  but  the  will  to  do  it.  Extraordinary  talents  are  not  once  looked  for.  jNay,  i. 
person,  who  would  never  have  risen  by  natural  abilities  to  the  situation  of  chinch  ward  en 
or  parish  beadle,  succeeds  by  uncjuestionable  right  lo  the  possession  of  a  throne,  and 
wields  the  energies  of  an  empire,  or  decides  the  fate  of  the  Avorld  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible share  of  human  understanding.  The  line  of  distinction  which  separates  the  regal 
purple  from  the  slabbering-bib  is  sometimes  fine  indeed;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
two  Ferdinands.  Any  one  above  the  rank  of  an  idiot  i^  supposed  capable  of  exercising 
the  highest  functions  of  royal  state.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  who  talk  of  the  peopla 
as  a  swinish  multitude,  ai?d  taunt  them  with  their  want  of  refinement  and  philosophy.'' — 
Yellow  Dwarf,  p.  8  i. 
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iainy  on  p/iiiciplc,  and  outward  show  and  advantages  become  the  symbols 
and  tlic  standard  ol"  respect  in  despite  of  useful  qualities  or  well-directed 
ellorts  through  all  ranks  and  gradations  of  society.  "  From  the  crown  of 
lie  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  lUcvv  is  no  soundness  Itft."  The  whole  stylo 
of  moral  thinUiuir,  feeling,  acting,  is  in  a  false  tone —  is  hollow,  s[)urious, 
meretricious.  Virtue,  says  Montesquieu,  is  the  principle  of  republics ; 
honor,  of  a  monarchy.  But  it  is  "honor  dishonorable,  sin-bred" — it  is  the 
jionor  of  trucking  a  principle  for  a  place,  of  exchanging  our  honest  con- 
victions for  a  ribbon  or  a  garter.  The  business  ol"  life  is  a  scramble  for 
unmerited  precedence.  Is  not  the  highest  respect  entailed,  the  highest 
station  fdled  without  any  possible  proofs  or  jjrctensions  to  [)ublic  l|iirit  or 
public  principle  ?  Shall  not  the  next  places  to  it  be  secured  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  them  ?  It  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  understood  etiquette  of  courts 
and  kingdoms.  For  the  servants  of  the  crown  to  presume  on  merit,  when 
the  crown  itself  is  held  as  an  heir-loom  by  prescription,  is  a  kind  of  kse 
inajcstc,  an  indirect  attainder  of  the  title  to  the  succession.  Are  not  all 
eyes  turned  to  the  sun  of  court-favor  ?  Who  would  not  then  reflect  its 
smile  by  the  performance  of  any  acts  which  can  avail  in  the  eye  of  the 
great,  and  by  the  surrender  of  any  virtue,  which  attracts  neither  notice  nor 
applause  ?  The  stream  of  corruption  begins  at  the  fountain-head  of  court- 
inlUionce.  The  sympathy  of  mankind  is  that  on  which  all  strong  feelinn^ 
and  opinion  floats;  and  this  sets  in  full  in  every  absolute  monarchy  to  the 
side  of  tinsel  show  and  iron-handed  power,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  right  and  the  wrong  are  of  little  consequence,  com- 
pared to  the  m  and  the  out.  The  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  is 
merely  nominal  :  neither  have  their  country  one  bit  at  heart.  Phaw  !  we 
had  forgot — Our  British  monarchy  is  a  mixed,  and  the  only  perfect  t'orni 
of  government;  and  therefore  what  is  here  said  cannot  properly  apply  to 
it.  But  Might  before  Right  is  the  motto  blazoned  on  the  front  of  un- 
impaired and  undivided  Sovereignty  ! — 

A  court  is  the  centre  of  fashion  ;  and  no  less  so,  for  being  the  sink  of 
luxury  and  vice — 

"  Of  outward  shew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact." 

The  goods  of  fortune,  the  baits  of  power,  the  indulgences  of  vanity,  may 
he  accumulated  without  end,  and  the  taste  for  them  increases  as  it  is  grati- 
fied :  the  love  of  virtue,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  grow  stale  and  dull  in  the  dis- 
sipation of  a  court.  Virtue  is  thought  crabbed  and  morose,  knowledge 
pedantic,  while  every  sense  is  pampered,  and  every  folly  tolerated.  Every 
thing  tends  naturally  to  personal  aggrandisement  and  unrestrained  self- 
will.  It  is  easier  for  monarchs  as  well  as  other  men  "  to  tread  the  prim- 
rose path  of  dalliance"  than  "  to  scale  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to 
heaven."  The  vices,  when  they  have  leave  from  power  and  authority,  so 
ereater  lenghths  than  the  virtues  ;  example  justifies  almost  every  excess, 
and  "  nice  customs  courtesy  to  great  kings."  What  chance  is  there  that 
monarchs  should  not  yield  to  the  temptations  of  gallantry  then,  when  youth 
and  beauty  are  as  wax  ?  What  female  heart  can  indeed  withstand  the  at- 
tractions of  a  throne — the  smile  that  melts  all  hearts,  the  air  that  awes  re- 
hellion,  the  frown  that  kings  dread,  the  hand  that  scatters  fairy  wealth, 
that  bestows  titles,  places,  honor,  power,  the  breast  on  which  the  star  glit- 
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ters,  the  head  circled  with  a  diadem,  whose  dress  dazzles  with  its  richness 
and  its  taste,  who  has  nations  at  his  command,  senates  at  his  control  "  iu 
form  and  motion  so  express  and  admirable,  in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in 
apprehension  how  like  a  God  ;  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of 
animals  !"  The  powerof  resistance  is  so  much  the  less,  where  fashion  ex- 
tends impunity  to  the  frail  offender,  and  screens  the  loss  of  character. 

"  Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 

And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth; 

But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  : 
^  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more. 

Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess, 

Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless. 

In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws, 
-    And  hers  the  Gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws."* 

The  air  of  a  court  is  not  assuredly  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  self-denial  and  strict  morality.  We  increase  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  of  power,  and  pleasure  a  thousand-fold,  while  we  can  give  no  addi- 
tional force  to  the  antagonist  principles  of  reason,  disinterested  integrity 
and  goodness  of  heart.  Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  that  courts  and  palaces  have 
produced  so  many  monsters  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  lust  ?  The  adept  in 
voluptuousness  is  not  likely  to  be  a  proportionable  proficient  in  humanity. 
To  feed  on  plate  or  be  clothed  in  purple,  is  not  to  feel  for  the  hungry  and 
the  naked.  He  who  has  the  greatest  power  put  into  his  hands,  will  only 
become  more  impatient  of  any  restraint  in  the  use  of  it.  To  have  the  wel- 
fare and  the  lives  of  millions  placed  at  our  disposal,  is  a  sort  of  warrant,  a 
challenge  to  squander  them  without  mercy.  An  arbitrary  monarch  set 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellows  does  not  identify  himself  with  them,  or  learn 
to  comprehend  their  rights  or  sympathise  with  their  interests,  but  looks 
down  upon  them  as  of  a  different  species  from  himself,  as  insects  crawling 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  he  may  trample  on  at  his  pleasure,  or  if  he 
spares  them,  it  is  an  act  of  royal  grace ; — he  is  besotted  with  power, 
blinded  with  prerogative,  an  alien  to  his  nature,  a  traitor  to  his  trust,  and 
instead  of  being  the  organ  of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion,  is  an  ex- 

*  A  lady  of  quality  abroad,  in  allusion  to  the  gallantries  of  the  reigning  Prince,  being 
told,  "  I  suppose  it  will  be  your  turn  next?"  said,  "No,  I  hope  not ;  for  you  know  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse!"  What  a  satire  on  the  court  and  fashionables!  If  this  be  true, 
female  virtue  in  the  blaze  of  royalty  is  no  more  than  the  moth  in  the  candle,  or  ice  in  the 
Bun's  ray.    What  will  the  great  themselves  say  to  it,  in  whom  at  this  rate, 

"the  same  luck  holds, 

They  all  are  subjects,  courtiers,  and  cuckolds  !" 

Out  upon  it !  We'll  not  believe  it.  Alas  !  poor  virtue,  what  is  to  become  of  the  very 
idea  of  it,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  every  man  within  the  precincts  of  a  palace  is  an  hy- 
/  pothetical  cuckold,  or  hold's  his  wife's  virtue  in  trust  for  the  Prince?  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that  many  ladies  of  quality  have  resisted  the  importunities  of  a  throne,  and  that 
many  more  would  do  so  in  private  life,  if  they"  had  the  desired  opportunity:  nay,  we 
have  been  assured  by  several  that  a  king  would  no  more  be  able  to  prevail  with  them 
than  any  other  man  !  If  however  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  above  insinuation,  it 
throws  no  small  light  on  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy,  which  by  the  supposition  implies  in  it 
the  virtual  surrender  of  the  whole  sex  at  discretion;  and  at  the  same  time  accounts  per- 
haps for  the  indifference  shown  by  some  monarchs  in  availing  themselves  of  so  mechani* 
cal  a  privilege. 
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cre*jcence  and  an  anomaly  in  the  state,  a  bloated  mass  of  morbid  liumor-* 
and  proud  tiesli !  A  constitutional  king,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  a  servant  of 
the  public,  a  representative  of  the  people's  wants  and  wishes,  dispensing 
justice  and  mercy  according  to  law.  Such  a  monarch  is  the  King  of  Eng- 
land !  Such  was  his  late,  and  such  is  his  present  Majesty  (Jeorgc 
the  IVth  !— 

Let  us  take  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy  in  its  highest  state  of  exaltation,  in 
the  moment  of  its  proudest  triumph — a  Coronation-day.  We  now  see  it 
in  our  mind's  eye  ;  the  preparation  of  weeks — the  expectation  of  months — 
the  seats,  the  privileged  places,  are  occupied  in  tlio  obscurity  of  nieht,  and 
in  silence — the  day  dawns  slowly,  big  with  the  hope  of  Cnesar  and  of  Rome 
— the  golden  censers  are  set  in  order,  the  tables  croan  with  splendor  and 
with  luxury — within  the  inner  space  the  rows  of  peeresses  are  set,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  decked  out  in  ostrich  feathers  and  pearls,  like  beds  of 
lilies  sparkling  wiih  a  thousand  dew-drops — the  marshals  and  the  heralds 
are  in  motion — the  full  organ,  majestic,  peals  forth  the  Coronation  Anthem 
— everything  is  ready — and  all  at  once  the  Majesty  of  kingdoms  bursts 
upon  the  astonished  si^ht — his  person  is  swelled  out  with  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  dress,  and  swathed  inhales  of  silk  and  golden  tissues — the  bow 
with  which  he  greets  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  kinirs,^  is  the  climax  of  conscious  dignity,  bending  gracefully  on  its 
own  bosom,  and  instantly  thrown  back  into  the  sightless  air,  as  if  asking  no 
recognition  in  return — the  oath  of  mutual  fealty  between  him  and  his 
people  is  taken — the  fairest  tlowers  of  female  beauty  precede  the  Sove- 
reign, scattering  roses ;  the  sons  of  princes  page  his  heels,  holding  up  the 
robes  of  crimson  and  ermine — he  staggers  and  reels  under  the  weight  of 
royal  pomp,  and  of  a  nation's  eyes  ;  and  thus  the  pageant  is  launched  into 
the  open  day,  dazzling  the  sun,  whose  beams  seem  beaten  back  by  the  sun 
of  royalty — there  were  the  warrior,  the  statesman,  and  the  mitred  head — 
there  was  Prince  Leopold,  like  a  panther  in  its  dark  glossy  pride,  and 
Castlereagh,  clad  in  triumphant  smiles  arid  snowy  satin,  unstained  with  his 
own  blood — the  loud  trumpet  brays,  the  cannon  roars,  the  spires  are  mad 
with  music,  the  stones  in  the  street  are  startled  at  the  presence  of  a  king: 
— the  crowd  press  on,  the  metropolis  heaves  like  a  sea  in  restless  motion, 
the  air  is  thick  with  loyalty's  quick  pants  in  its  monarch's  arms — all  eye'^ 
drink  up  the  sight,  all  tongues  reverberate  the  sound — 

"  A  present  deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  deity  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  I" 

Wiiat  does  it  all  amount  to  T  A  show — a  theatrical  spectacle  !  What 
does  it  prove  ?  That  a  king  is  crowned,  that  a  king  is  dead  !  What  is 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  is  likely  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  a 
nation?  That  greatness  consists  in  finery,  and  that  supreme  merit  is  the 
dower  of  birth  and  fortune  !  It  is  a  form,  a  ceremony  to  which  each  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  is  entitled,  in  his  turn  as  a  matter  of  right.  Does  it 
depend  on  the  inheritance  of  virtue,  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
new  monarch,  whether  he  shall  be  thus  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ? 
No  : — to  say  so  is  not  only  an  olVenco  in  manners,  but  a  violation  of  the 
laws.    .The  king  reigns  in  contempt  of  anv  such  pragmatical  distinctions. 
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They  are  set  aside,  proscribed,  treasonable,  as  it  relates  lo  the  augusc 
person  of  the  monarch  ;  what  is  likely  to  become  of  them  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  ?  A  Coronation  overlays  and  drowns  all  such  considerations 
for  a  generation  to  come,  and  so  far  it  serves  its  purpose  well.  It  de- 
bauches the  understandings  of  the  people,  and  makes  them  the  slaves  of 
sense  and  show.  It  laughs  to  scorn  and  tramples  upon  every  other  claim 
to  distinction  or  respect.  Is  the  chief  person  in  the  pageant  a  tyrant  ?  It 
does  not  lessen,  but  aggrandise  him  to  the  imagination.  Is  he  the  king  of 
a  free  people  1  We  make  up  in  love  and  loyalty  what  we  want  in  fear. 
Is  he  young?  He  borrows  understanding  and  experience  from  the  learn- 
ing and  tried  wisdom  of  councils  and  parliaments.  Is  he  old?  He  leans 
upon  the  youth  and  beauty  that  attend  his  triumph.  Is  he  weak?  Armies 
support  him  with  their  myriads.  Is  he  diseased.''  What  is  health  to  a  staff 
of  physicians  ?  Does  he  die  ?  The  truth  is  out,  and  he  is  then — nothing  ! 
There  is  a  cant  among  court-sycophants  of  calling  all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  them  "  the  rabble"  ^^  fellows  "  "  miscreants,''^  &c.  This  shows 
the  grossness  of  their  ideas  of  all  true  merit,  and  the  false  standard  of  rant 
and  power  by  which  they  measure  every  thing  ;  like  footmen,  who  suppose 
their  masters  must  be  gentlemen,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  low 
people.  Whatever  is  opposed  to  power,  they  think  despicable  ;  whatever 
suffers  oppression,  they  think  deserves  it.  They  are  ever  ready  to  side 
with  the  strong,  to  insult  and  trample  on  the  weak.  This  is  with  us  a  piti- 
ful fashion  of  thinking.  They  are  not  of  the  mind  of  Pope,  who  was  so 
full  of  the  opposite  conviction,  that  he  has  even  written  a  bad  couplet  to 
express  it  : — 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  ftllow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

Those  lines  in  Cowper  also  must  sound  very  puerile  or  old-fashioned  to 
courtly  ears  ; — 

"  The  only  Amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth." 

To  this  sentiment,  however,  we  subscribe  our  hearts  and  hands.  There 
is  nothing  truly  liberal  but  that  which  postpones  its  own  claims  to  those  of 
propriety — or  great,  but  that  which  looks  out  of  itself  to  others.  All  pow- 
er is  but  an  unabated  nuisance,  a  barbarous  assumption,  an  aggravated 
injustice,  that  is  not  directed  to  the  common  good:  all  grandeur  that  has 
not  something  corresponding  to  it  in  personal  merit  and  heroic  acts,  is  a 
deliberate  burlesque,  and  an  insult  on  common  sense  and  human  nature. 
That  which  is  true,  the  understanding  ratifies  :  that  which  is  good,  the  heart 
owns :  all  other  claims  are  spurious,  vitiated,  mischievous,  false — fit  only 
for  those  who  are  sunk  below  contempt,  or  raised  above  opinion.  We 
hold  in  scorn  all  right-lined  pretensions  but  those  of  rectitude.  If  there  is 
offence  in  this,  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  it.  If  there  is  shame,  we  take  it 
to  ourselves  :  and  we  hope  and  hold  that  the  time  will  come,  when  all  othej 
idols  but  those  which  represent  pure  truth  and  real  good,  will  be  looked 
upon  with  the  same  feelings  of  pity  and  wonder  tiiat  we  now  look  back  to 
the  images  of  Thor  and  Woden  ! 
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Really,  that  nion  born  to  a  throne  (liniited  or  unlimited)  should  emjjloy 
the  brief  span  of  their  existence  here  in  doing  all  the  mischief  in  theii 
power,  in  levying  cruel  wars  and  undermining  the  liberties  of  the  world, 
to  prove  to  themselves  and  others  that  their  pride  and  passions  are  of 
more  consequence  than  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  largo,  would  seem  a 
little  astonishing,  but  that  the  fact  is  so.  It  is  not  our  business  to  preach 
lectures  to  monarchs,  but  if  we  were  at  all  disposed  to  attempt  the  ungra- 
cious task,  we  should  do  it  in  the  words  of  an  author  who  often  addressed 
the  ear  of  monarchs. 

"  A  man  may  read  a  sermon,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  the  best  and  most 
passionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres 
of  kings.     In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in  great- 
ness and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  thoy  have  wisely  placed  a  ceme- 
tery where  their   ashes  and  their  glory   shall  sleep  till   time  shall  be  no 
more  :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned,  their  ancestors  lie  inter- 
red, and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There 
is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich 
to  naked,  from  ceiled  roofs  to   arched  coft'ins,  from   living  like  gods  to  die 
like  men.     There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  height 
of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the 
dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary  beauty.     There 
the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved 
and  the  despised  prince  smingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of 
mortality,   and  tell   all  the  world,  that  when  we   die  our  ashes  shall  be 
equal   to   kings,    and  our   accounts  shall    be   easier,  and  our   pains  for 
our   crimes  shall    be  less.       To   my  apprehension,    it   is   a  sad   record 
which    is   left   by    Athenanis    concerning    Ninus,    the    great    Assyrian 
monarch,  whose  life  and  death  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  'Ninus,  the 
Assyrian,  had  an  ocean  of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in 
the  Caspian  sea ;  he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it ; 
he  never  stirred  up  the  holy  firu    amopg  the  Magi ;  nor  touched  his  God 
with  the  sacred  rod,  according  to  the  laws  ;  he  never  offered  sacrifice,  nor 
worshipped  the  Deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake  to  the  people, 
nor  numbered  them  ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having 
mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest  upon  the  stones.     This  maji  is  dead : 
behold  his  sepulchre,  and  row  hear  where  Ninus  is.     Sometime  I  icas 
Ninns,  and  drew  the  breath  of  a  living  man,  hut  now  am  nothing  but  elay. 
f  have  nothing  but  what  I  did  cat,  and  what  I  sensed   to  mi/self  in  lust 
IS  all  mt/ portion:  the  wealth  with  ichich  I  was  blest,  mi/  enemies  meeting 
together  shall  caity  aicay,  as  the  mad    Thyades  earry  a  raw  goat.      I 
am  gone  to  Hell;  and  when  I  icent  thither,  I  carried  neither  gold  nor 
horse,  nor  a  silver  c'/iriot.     I  that  icore  a  mitre,  am  now  a  little  heap  of 
dustP" — Tavlor's  liolv  Livinsrand  Dvine. 
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